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THE INDIAN ANTiaUAEY, 


A JOUEML OF OEIExNTAL RESEAECH/ 


YOLUME XXVL — 1897. 


ON .SOME NEW DATES OE THE VIKRAMA ERA FROM THE 
PALM-LEAF MSS, IN Dr. P. PETERSON’S FIFTH REPORT. 

BT Dr. ROBBBT SCHEAM. VIENNA, 

T O the kindness of Prof, Biihler I owe the following twenty-nine dates, extracted by him 
from Dr. Peterson’s Fifth Report. All these dates are coupled with the week-days, so 
that their calculation is easy and in most cases permits us to decide if the date is current or 
expired, and if the reckoning is aindnta or purnimdnta. In arranging the dates I follow the 
arrangement adopted by Prof. Kielhorn in his paper on the Vibrama Era, Indian Antiquary^ 
Vol. XIX. p. 20 ff., which is as follows: — 

I. — Regular Dates 

(A) Dates in bright fortnights 

(1) Dates from Earttiba to PhMguna : — 

(a) Dates in current years. 

(b) Dates in expired years. 

A , 

(2) Dates from Chaitra to Asyina 

(a) Dates in northern current years. 

(5) Dates in northern expired or southern current years. 

(c) Dates in southern expired years. 

(B) Dates in dark fortnights : — 

(1) Dates from Karttika to Phalguna : — 

(a) Dates in current years : — 

(a) Purnimanta dates. 

(j3) Amanta dates 
(6) Dates in expired years : — 

(a) Purnimanta dates. 

(/3) Amanta dates. 

(o) Dates either p'urnimanta current or amanta expired. • 

A 

( 2) Dates from Chaitra to Asvina : — 

(a) Dates in northern current years 
(a) Purnimanta dates. 

(/3) Amanta dates. 

(6) Dates in northern expired or southern current years ; — 

(a) Purnimanta dates. 

(0) Am^ntsk dates. 
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(c) Dates in soutliern expired years : — 

(a) Purnimanta dates. 

(/8) Amauta dates. 

{d) Dates either amanta in northern current or purnimanta in southern 
expired years. 

(e) Dates either amanta in northern current or purnimanta in northern 
expired years. 

(/) Dates either purnimanta in northern current or amanta in southern 
expired years. 

II. — Irregular Dates. 

I have calculated the dates by the tables in Mr. Sewell’s and Dikshit’s Indian Calendar, and 
checked the calculation by Prof. Jacobi’s Tables in Vol. 1. Part VIII. of the Ejpigraphia 
Indicit, and I give here the results of this calculation in the same manner as that adopted by 
Prof. Kielhorn in the above cited paper, calculating all European equivalents, and distinguish- 
ing those which satisfy the requirements of the Indian dates by printing them in antique type. 

(A) Dates in bright fortnights. 

(1) Dates E^rttika to Phalguna. 

(a) Dates in current years. 

1. V. 1317 (page 23, No. 8). — Samvat 1317 varshe, maha (magha) sudi 4 ddityadine. 

V. 1317 current: Sunday, 18th January, A. D. 1280; the 4th tithi of the bright half 
ended at 8 h. 18 m. after mean sunrise. 

V. 1317 expired: Thursday, 6th January, A. D. 1261. 

2. V. 1398 (page 135, No. 85). — Samvat 1398 varshe, pausha sudi 7 some* 

V. 1398 current : Tuesday, 26th December, A. D. 1340 ; the 7th tithi of the bright half 
ended 5 h. 40 m. after mean sunrise. The date ’would agree if Monday, 25th December, 
A. D. 1340, were coupled with the running tithi. 

V. 1398 expired : Saturday, 16th December, A. D. 1341. 

(b) Dates in expired years. 

3. V. 1296 (page 50, No. 26). — Samvat 1296 varshe, phalguna sudi 9 suhre. 

V, 1296 current : Monday, 14th February, A. D. 1239. 

V. 1206 expired Jl-riday, 8rd February, A. D, 124© ; the 9fcli tithi of the brio-ht 
half ended 20 h, 45 m. after mean sunrise. ° 

1343 (page 50, J' 0 . 27). — Samvat 1343 varshe, laukika-kSrtika sudi 2 ravau. 

Y. 1343 current : Tuesday, 2nd October, A. D. 1285. 

V. 1343 expired ; Sunday, 20th October, A. D. 1286 ; the 2nd tithi of the bright half 
ended 23 h. 4 m. after mean sunrise. It ought to have been an expunged tithi as the first tithi* 
of the bright half ended the same day at 1 h. 25 m. after mean sunrise. 

5. Y. 1344 (page 110, No. 67), — - Samvat 1344 varshe, rnSrga® sudi 2, ravau, 

Y. 1344 current: Tuesday, 19th November, A. D. 1286. 

^ 7; 1344 expired : Sunday, 9th ITovember, A. D. 1287 ; the 2nd tithi of the bright half 

ended 1 b. 16 m. after mean surise. 

6, V. 1394 (page 125, No. 75). — Samvat 1394 varshe, kfirtika sudi pratipadSydm sukre. 

Y. 1394 current : Tuesday, 6th October, A. D. 1336, 

‘ Saturday, 25tb October, A. D, 1337, the first tithi of the bright half 
ended II h. 7 m. after mean sunrise. The date would agree if Friday, 24th October, A. D. 
I3S7, were coupled with, the running tithi. 
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(2) Bates from Ckaitra to A&vina. 

(a) Dates in northern current years. 

(b) Bates in northern expired or southern current years. 

7. V. 1231 (page 1, 1). — Samrat 1231 varslie bhadrapada sudi 12 ra‘oau^ 

Northern Y. 1231 current: Wednesday, 22nd August, A, D. 1173. 

Northern Y. 1231 expired : Sunday, 11th August 1174 ; the 12th tithi of the bright 
half ended 17 h. 34 m, after mean sunrise. 

Southern Y, 1231 expired : Saturday, 30th August, A. D. 1175. 

8. Y. 1293 (page 69, No. 46). — Samvat 1293 varshe, bhMrava sudi 10 budhe. 

Northern Y. 1293 current: Saturday, 25th August, A, D. 1235. 

Northern Y. 1293 expired : Wednesday, 13th August, A. B, 1236 ; the 10th tithi of 
the bright half ended 19 h. 20 m. after mean sunrise. 

Southern Y. 1293 expired: Tuesday, 1st September, A. D. 1237. 

9. Y. 1320 (page 101, No. 59). — Samvat 1320 varshe, vaisakha sudi 4 guraii. 

Northern Y. 1320 current : Monday, 24th April, A. B. 1262. 

Northern Y, 1320 expired : ^Friday, 13th April, A. T). 1263 ; the 4th tithi of the bright half 
ended 12 h. 11 in. after mean sunrise. The date would agree if Thursday, 12th April 
A. B. 1283, were coupled with the running tithi. 

Southern Y. 1320 expired : Wednesday, 2nd April, A, B. 1264. 

10. Y. 1343 (page 24, No. 9). — Samvat 1343, vaisakha sudi 6 so^ {some?) 

Northern Y. 1343 current : Thursday, 12th April, A. I). 1285. 

Northern Y. 1343 expired : Monday, 1st April, A, B. 1286 ; the 6th tithi of the 
bright half ended 23 h. 41 m. after mean sumise. 

Southern Y, 1343 expired : Sunday, 20th April, A. D. 1287. 

11. Y. 1392 (page 127, No, 77), — Samvat 1392 varshe, ashadha sudi 2 gurau^ 

Northern Y. 1392 current : Saturday, 4th June, A. D. 1334. 

Northern Y. 1392 expired : Friday, 23rd June, A. D. 1335 ; the 2ndi tithi of the bright half 
ended 4 h. 36 m. after mean sunrise. The date would agree if Thursday, 22nd June, 
A. B. 1335, were coupled with the running tithi. 

Southern Y. 1392 expired : Tuesday, lith June, A. D. 1336. 

(o) Bates in southern expired years. 

12. Y. 1154 (page 29, No. 13). ■— Samvat 1154 vaisakha sukla pratipadayam ravidine. 
Northern Y. 1154 current: Thursday, 27th March, A. D. 1096. 

Northern Y. 1154 expired: Wednesday, 15th April, A. D. 1097. 

Southern Y. 1154 expired: Monday, 5th April, A. D. 1098 ; the first tithi of the bright 
half ended 10 h. 33 m. after mean sunrise. The date would agree if Sunday, 4th April, 
A. B. 1098, were coupled with the running tithh 

18. Y. 1271 (page 132, No. 80). — Samvat 1271 vaisakha sudi 9 gicrau^ 

Northern Y. 1271 current : Tuesday, 30th April, A. D. 1213. 

Nothern V. 1271 expired : Sunday, 20th April, A. D* 1214, 

Southern V. 1271 expired: Friday, 10th April, A. B, 1215; the 9th tithi of the briglit half 
ended 0 h. 17 m. after mean sunrise. The date would agree if Thursday, 8th April, 
A, B. 1215, were coupled with the running tithi. 
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14. y. 1300 (page G7, No. 44). — Saiiivat 1300 varslie jyeshtlia sudi 7 mvau. 

Northern Y. 1300 current: Thursday, 8th May, A. D. 1242. 

Northern Y, 1300 expired : Wednesday, 27th May, A, D. 1243. 

Southern V. 1300 expired : Sunday, 15th May, A. D. 1244 ; the 7tli tithi of the bright 
half ended 20 h* 32 m. after mean sunrise. 

io. Y. 1332 (page 104, No, 60). — Vikramatalx Kramati varshe nayanagui gunendu 
jyeshtha svetadasamjam hastarhe. 

Northern Y. 1332 current: Thursday, 17th May, A. D. 1274, Moon in Nakshatra Hasta. 

Northern Y. 1332 expired: Monday, 6th May, A. D, 1275. Moon in Nakshatra Uttara- 
Phalguni. 

Southern V. 1332 expired : Sunday, 24th May, A. D. 1276 ; the 10th tithi of the bright 
lialf ended 11 h, 54 m, after mean sunrise. The moon was in Nalcshatra Hasta till 4 h. after 
mean sunrise. 

16. Y. 1334 (page 96, No. 57). Saihvat 1334 varshe bhadrava sudi 1 sanau. 

Northern V. 1334 current: Wednesday, 12th August, A. D. 1276. 

Northern Y. 1334 expired : Sunday, 1st August, A, D. 1277. 

Southern V. 1334 expired : Saturday, 20th August, A. D. 1278 ; the 1st tithi of the 
bright half ended 20 h. 49 m. after mean sunrise. 

17. Y. 1386 (page 53, No, 32). — Samvat 1336 varshe jyeshtha sudi 5 ravau» 

Northern Y. 1336 current: Saturday, 28th May, A. D. 1278. 

Northern Y. 1336 expired; Wednesday, 17th May, A. D. 1279. 

Southern V. 1336 expired : Sunday, 5th May, A. D. 1280 ; the 5th tithi of the bright 
half ended 14 h. 27 m. after mean sunrise. 

18. Y. 1384 (page 123, No. 74), — Samvat 1384 varshe sravana sudi dvitiyayam kanaka. 

Northern Y* 1384 current ; Wednesday, 2nd July 1326. 

Northern Y. 1384 expired : Tuesday, 21st July, A. D. 1327. 

Southern Y. 1384 expired : Saturday, 9th Jiily, A. D. 1828 ; the 2nd tithi of the bright 
half ended 19 h. 8 m. after mean sunrise. 

19. Y. 1390 (page 135, No. 84). — Sam® 1390 varshe chaxtra sudi 2 some. 

Northern Y. 1390 current : Friday, 13th March, A, D. 1332. 

Northern Y. 1390 expired: Thursday, 1st April, A. D. 1333. 

Southern V. 1390 expired; Tuesday, 22nd March,* A. D. 1334; the’^2nd tithi of the 
bright half ended 3 h. 3 m. after mean sunrise. The date would agree if Monday, 21st 
March, A. D. 1334, were coupled with the running tithi. 

(B) Bates in dark fortnights. 

(1) Dates from Karttika to Phaiguna, 

(a) Dates in current years. 

None. 

(b) Dates in expired years. 

(a) Ptonimanta dates. 
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(|3) Amd^nta dates. 

20. V. 1284 (page 129, No. 78). — Samvat 1284 yarshe pMlguna vadi 7 some. 

V. 1284 current — 

piir^imanta t Wednesday, 10th February, A. D. 1227. 
amanta : Thursday, llth March, A. D. 1227. 

V. 1284 expired 

purnimanta : Sunday, 30th January, A. D. 1228. 

amenta : Tuesday, 29th February, A. D, 1228 ; the 7th tithi of the dark half 
ended 6 h. 5 m. after mean sunrise. The date would agree if Monday, 
28th February, A. D. 1228, were coupled with the running tithi. 

21. Y. 1289 (page 81, No. 51). — Samvat 1289 varshe magha vadi 6 hTiaumdv (sic.) 

V. 1289 current — 

pdraimmta : Thursday, 15th January, A. D. 1232 ; 
amanta : Friday, ISth February, A. D. 1232. 

V. 1289 expired — 

purnimanta : Monday, 3rd January, A. D, 1233. 

amenta : Wednesday, 2nd Pebrnaiy, A.D. 1233 ; tbe 6tli tithi of the dark half 
ended 2 h. 20 m. after mean sunrise. The date would agree if Tuesday, 
" 1st Pebruary, A. D. 1238, were coupled witli the running tithi 

( 0 ) Dates either phruimanta current or amftnta expired. 

'22. V. 1297 (page 136, No. 86). — Samvat 1297 varshe kktika vadi 11 ravati. 

V. J 297 current — 

pltojiinftnta: Sunday, 26th September, A. D. 1289; the 11th tithi of e 
dark half ended 2 h. 27 m. after mean sunrise, 
amanta; Monday, 24tli October, A. D. 1239. 


V. 1297 expired — 

pfimimanta : Saturday, IStb OctoWr, A, D. 1240. - , , 

amanta: Sunday, Uth November, A. D. 1240; the 11th tithi of the dark 
half ended 14 h. 19 m. after mean sunrise. 

(2) Dates from Chaitra to Ahvina. 

(a) Dates in northern current years. 

None. 

(b) Dates in northern expired or southern current years. 

(a) Ptirhi33itota dates. 

Noue. 


23 . 


(|3) Auatota dates. 

T. 1283 (p.ge 94, No. 65). - S«i™t 1233 wAoid.SJi.-radi ..rfvi.ySaiM SS.™.- 

Northern Y. 1288 current — , 

pfirpimanta : Wednesday, l2th June, A. D. 1230. 
am&nta : Thursday, 11th July, A. D. 1230. 


Northern V. 1288 expired — 

pOrnim&nta : Monday, 2nd June, A. D. 1231 
amanta: Tuesday, Ist July, ^ D* 1281 j 
10 h. 29 m. after mean sunrise. 


the 16th tithi of the dark half ended 
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Soatliern V. 1288 expired — 

purnimanta : Sunday, 20tli June, A. D. 123'2. 
amanta : Monday, 19fcli July, A. D. 123'2* 

(c) Dates in southern expired years, 

(a) Phriiimtota dates. 

24. Y. 1181 (page 109, Ko. 66). — Samyat 1181, jyeshtha vadi IS sanau. 

Northern Y. 1181 current — 

purnimanta: Wednesday, 25th. April, A. D. 112S. 
amanta r Friday, 25th May, A. D. 112S, 

Northern Y. 1181 expired — 

purnimanta : Tuesday, ISth May, A. D. 1124. 
amanta : Thursday, 12th June, A. D. 1124. 

Southern Y. expired — 

purnimanta : Sunday, 3rd May, A. D, 1125; the ISth tifchi of the d;ark half ended 
4 h. 28 m. after mean sunrise. The date would agree if Saturday, 2iid 
May, A. D. 1125, were coupled with the running tithi. 
amanta : Monday, 1st June, A. D, 1125. 

25. Y. 1331 (page 57, No. 35). — Samvat 1331 yarshe, prathama jyeshtha yadi 15, &anau. 
Northern Y. 1331 current — 

purmmanta : Thursday, 18th May, A. D. 1273. 
amanta : Friday, 16th June, A. D. 1273. 

Northern Y. 1331 expired — 

purnimanta : Monday, 7th May, A. D. 1274. 
amanta : Wednesday, 6th June, I>. 1274. 

Southern Y. 1331 expired — 

pttr^iniAnta : Saturday, 27th April, A. D. 1275 ; the 15 th tithi of the dark half 
ended 9 h. 38 m, after mean sunrise and in this year jyeshtha is intercalated, 
amanta; Sunday, 26th May, A. D. 1275. 

(d) Dates either amenta iu northern current or pfir^imanta in southern 

expired years. 

26. Y. 1425 (page 99, No. 58). — Samyat 1425 varshe bhadrapada yadi 5 hhaume. 

Northern Y. 1425 current — 

purnim&nta : Sunday, 15th August, A. D. 1367. 

amanta : Tuesday, 14th September, A. D. 1367 ; the 5th tithi of the dark half 
. ended 1 h. 1 2 m. after mean sunrise. 

Northern Y. 1425 expired — 

p-urnimanta : Thursday, 3rd August, A, D. 1363. 
amanta : Sunday, 2nd September, A. D. 1368. 

Southern Y . 1425 expired — ‘ 

pto33.imanta : Tuesday,. 24th ^ July, A. Dl 1369 ; the 5th tithi of the dark half 
ended 11 h. 33 m. after mean sunrise, 
amanta ; Wednesday, 22nd August, A. D. 1369. 

C«) Dates either amenta in northern current of pHr^imanta in northern 

expired years. 

None, 
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(f) Dates either par^im^nta in northern current or am^^nta in southern 

expired years. 

None. 

(g) Dates either phrniinS;nta in northern current or ainS.nta in northern 

expired years. 

27. Y. 1273 (pag-e 95, No, 56), Samvat 1273, sravaua YadiS ravau, 

Nortliern Y. 1273 current— 

p-Ornimanta: Sunday, 21st June, A. D. 1215; the 8th tithi of the dark half ended 
6 h. 18 m. after mean sunrise, 
amanta : Monday, 20th July, A. D. 1215. 

Northern Y. 1273 expired — 

purnimanta : Friday, 8th July, A. D. 1216. 

amtota; Sunday, 7th August, A. D. 1216 ; the Sth tithi of the dark half ended 
13 h. 49 m. after mean sunrise. 

Southern Y, 1273 current — 

purnimanta : Wednesday, 28th June A. D. 1217. 
amanta : Thursday, 27th July, A, D. 1217. 

II. — Irregular Dates. 

28. Y. 1454 (page 71, No. 48 ). — Samvat 1454 varshe Magha sudi 13 some. 

Y. 1454 current: Friday, 12th January, A# D. 1397. 

Y. 1454 expired: Wednesday, 30th January, A. D. 1398. 

V. 1455 expired : Monday, 20th January, A, D, 1399 ; the ISbh tithi of the bright 
half ended 15 h. 18 m. after mean sunrise. So this date works out correctly only 
when calculating for the next following year. 

29. Y. 1515 (page 120, No. 73). — Saibvat 1515 ^varshe aso mase snklapakshe paucham! 

lU. 

Northern Y, 1515 current ; Saturday, 24th September, k, D. 1457^ 

Northern V. 1515 expired : Wednesday, 13th September, A. D. 1458. 

Southern Y. 1515 expired: Tuesday, 2nd October, A. D. 1459. 

Northern Y. 1514 current : Sunday, 5th September, A. D. 1456, 

Southern V. 1516 expired : Saturday, 20th September, A. D. 1460. 

So the date works out in no case ; there must be some fault in it. 


NOTES ON THE SPlK;IT BASIS OP BELIEF AND GUSTO ]VL 

BY J. M. CAMPBELL, O.LE., LC.S. 

{Continued from 257.) 

Eibtoons. — The guardian power of the dancing half-alive ribbon, perhaps, reached 
back to the early magic days when the bird and beast soarer was a spirit-scarer. In 
Egypt, ribbons were fastened to weapons and ronnd the capitals of honse Pinal'S.®* The diadem of 
the Persian* monarch was a flowing ribbon.®® The Romans tied colonred- ribbons or threads to 
infants to keep off the Evil Eye.®® The Greeks bound a ribbon to the stern pole of their ships.®? 


Wilkinson's JE^ptiansy Vol. IL p. 102. 
Persius' Satiresy Vol. II, p. 31. 


Smith’s Dldioncf^y of the Bible, Vol. I, p, 435, 
Potter’s MUquiiies, Vol. II. 137. 
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When Pausanias (A. D. 170) went to consult the oracle of Trophonins, he had to pmt on a Lnen 
habit set off with ribbons.9S In the temple at Delphi was a navel-shaped white stone with a 
ribbon hanging from it.®® Ribbons w^ere frequently laid in Greek tombs. Greek funeral urns 
were and Italian funeral urns are, covered with ribbons.i The wand or thyrsos of Dionysos was 
often adorned with ribbons or bandelets .2 In a Roman seat of Bacchus in the Louvre the 
spiavs of ornaments end in ribbon bows.3 The Jewish sect of Essenes had the candidates 
white robe fringed with blue ribbons as an emblem of holiness.^ Phyllactenes, or guards, 
were ribbons with Bible texts worn by Jews on the brow to scare evil spirits. They 
continued to be used in Europe till they were denounced by the early Christian Church.^ 
The nun at dedication wore a veil and a fillet or ribbon (yitta)fi 

Wedding guests at Lorraine wear a cross of blue and scarlet ribbons at their button-holes 
or in their clps.^ Eor sevei'al days after her wedding the Russian bride wears a white muslin 
dress with pink ribbons a In Bohemia, ribbons are fastened to the Midsummer Pole.® No 
Romanian decked with red ribbons can suffer from the Evil Eye.i® In Tunis, during a recent 
(1893) outbreak of cholera, the people pinned ribbons to their clothes to keep off the epidemic.^i 
Mexican women wear a gold rosary round the neck from which hang gold coins and ribbons.12 
The key with which the door of the bull-pen is opened before a Mexican bull-fight has a great 

knot of ribbons.i2 Duppies, that is, Jamaica negro shadows, will throttle any puppy that has 

not a red ribbon collar.i^ the island of Tonga at the new yam feast the yams 
aye decked with ribbons.i® Musalmans in Tibet deck the sacrificial sheep with ribbons 
and fiowers According to Ovid (A, D. 30), sacred trees were adorned with crowns and 
ribbonsJ^ The Ukhan of Persia (1302) took shelter in a tree. He afterwards visited the tree 
with his nobles and wives. They fastened ribbons to the tree and danced round it. So 
Changez Khan’s grand uncle Kutluk Khan (0. A. D. 1150) alighted before a tree and made 
a vow if he won he would come back and bind ribbons round R. He won and danced round the 
tree.^2 In Italy, the palm and olive branches that are laid on the altar on Palm Sunday are 
decked with ribbons.^® In Russia, a girl ties a ribbon round a birch tree and it lets her pass.^o 
Ribbons are fastened to Abyssinian guitars and to Savoy and Scottish bagpipes. 

Christmas wassail bowls in Scotland and in England used to be garnished with ribbons.21 On 
the brinks of many wells in Dumfries and Galloway ribbons and other little articles of female finery 
have been seen by people yet living fastened so as to wave over the spring. These were offerings 
for the recovery of sick children .22 Compare the snood in the Scottish maiden’s hair, the ribbon 
in the wedding favour, the ribbon round the wedding cake, the bows of ribbon tied to the 
mane and tail of the horse for sale, the spear pennon, the ship’s pennant, and the ribbon of 
the Order, At funerals black and white ribbons used to be worn in England .22 Lord Burleigh, 
Treasurer of England (A. D. 1570), wore a blue ribbon next his garter stndded with snail shells 
to keep off gout.2^ In Northampton, a dead married woman’s head was bound with a black 
ribbon and a maiden’s head with a white ribbon.®® In Clee in Lancashire (1829), a band of 

«« cii. Vol. I. p, 339. 99 Op. cit, Vol. I. p. 319. 

m Op. cit. Vol. II. p. 333. 1 Op. cit, Vpl. II. p. I86 j MS. Note, 3889. 

2 Brown’s Great Dionysiah Myth,, VoL 11. p, 91, s MS, Note, Feb. 2iid, 1835. 

* Mackay’s Freemasonry^ p. 22. * Henderson’s FoVc-Lorje, p. 4. 

6 Smith’s Christian AtitiquiiieSf p. Itl2. Folk-Lore Records^ Vol, III. Pt. II. p, 260. 

« Mrs. Bomanoff’s Bites and Customs of the Qrceco-Bussian Church, p. 2l4i 

» The Golden Bough, Vol. I. p. 79 ; Elworthy’s The Evil Eye, p. 101. 

w F'oies and Queries, Fifth Series, Vol. XIII, p. 45, Elworthy’s The Evil Eye, p. 59. 

P 1 % Harper’s New Monthly Magadne, February, 1885, p. 374. 

; » Broeklehurst’s Mexico To-day, p. 205. 1* The National Review,' Jjme 1895, p. 557. 

Golden Bough, Vol. II. pp. 379, 380, 36 Hue’s Travels, Vol. II. p. 23. 

Titter’s Antiquities, Vol, I. p. 232. ^9 Howorth’s Changia Khan, p. 165. 

ift Tf&^Tt^es of India, 4th April 1885. 2® Balston’s Russian Folk-Tales, p, 140. 

» Booh of Lays, Vol. II. p. 733 ; GentUmarCs Magazine Library, ** Popular Superstitiohif,’ p, 77^ 

Allan ^'nuingham’s Songs of Scoiland, 1626. *9 Chambers’ Booh of Lays, p. 274. 

^ Browne^ V<^ I, p. 287, as Henderson’s Folk-Lore, p. 58. 
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children accompanied a maiden s faneral dressed in white-paper gloves and with long white- 
paper ribbons.26 According to Irving, ribbons formed part of the old-fashioned funeral garland ;27 

A garland shall be framed by art and nature’s skill 
Of sundry coloured flowers in token of good-will, 

And sundry coloured ribbons on it I will bestow. 

But chiefly black and yellow with her to grave shall go,” 

In Yorkshire (1793), the bride and bridegroom were covered with ribbons of any colour but 
green.2a Ribbons are tied to the cart with the bride’s luggage in Sunderland.^ In Yorkshire, 
a wedding should be wound up by a race for a ribbon, The winner gets a kiss and the rest a 
drink,®^ In the sixteenth century the English May Poles were decked with ribbons.^^ In 
seventeenth-century England, ribbons or filletings were worn by women both at weddings and 
at chnrchings. So Herrick, on Julia’s churching — 

Put on thy holy filletings and so 
To the temple with the sober go.”^2 

And when the bride is brought into her husband’s house — 

You that be of nearest kin, 

How on the threshold force her in, 

But to avert the worst let her 
Her fillets first knit to the posts.”^^ 

On Shrove Tuesday (A. D. 1640) the boy whose cock won in the cock-fight went in triumph 
through the streets decked with ribbons, the others following with drum and fiddle.®^ The 
Morris Dancers in Dean Porest (1822) had their bodices and hats covered with ribbons of all 
colours.®^ Among the farmers of Herefordshire (1819) the winner of a law suit attends church 
with ribbons in his cap.^® In Rutland (1872), an unmarried girl can be onred of bleeding at 
the nose by wearing a red ribbon round her neck,®^ 

Salt. — Salt as the origin of wholesomeness, the scarer of corruption, the keeper of freshness, 
the giver of appetite, the saver from sickness, is, in early stages of belief, one of the most 
widely worshipped of guardians. In later stages salt maintains its worshipfulness as a type 
of life and of wit and as the fiend-feared emblem of immortality. 

In Gujarat, the luckiest of all purchases on the Kartik (Ho vember) new year’s day is salt. 
A gift of salt to Brahmans lightens to the giver the pains of death. Salt is used in all spirit- 
scaring rites, and on the dark 14th of As5 (October) high-caste Hindu women spill little piles 
of salt and husked rice at cross-roads,®® Among Gujarat Hindus the Evil Eye is removed by 
waving a pinch of salt and mustard seed round the child’s head and throwing it into the fire.®® 
'The Prophet Muhammad said, Blessed is the dinner cloth on which is salt.” The Gujarat 
Musalm^n follows this rule, and during Ramazan, or at feasts, spills salt on his dinner cloth.^® 
In the Horth-West Provinces, to the west of the Jamna, when the cotton begins to burst, 
women go into the fields, sprinkle salt as a Instigation, and pray for plenty In Kathiawar, 
a frec^uent application of salt-earth and avcilo,^ leaves is believed to cure a contraction of 
the joints.^® Gujarat Kanbis wave a copper-pot with salt over the bridegroom’s head, 


26 Qentlemanh Magazine library, “ Maimers and Customs,” p. 38. 
26 Gentleman^ s Magazine lAbraty, “ Manners and Cnstoms,” p. 61. 
61 Hone’s Every ‘jya/y BopJc, Tol. I. pp. 650-55. 

66 Op. cit Vol. I. p. 57. 

65 Gm£le 7 nan’s Magazine Uhrary, Manners and Customs,” p. 34. 
36 GenUema9i*s Magazine Library^ "Manners and Customs,” p. 18, 
32 Eoies Fourth Series, Vol, V. p. 88. 

38 VaikunthrSm’s Memeni Wonhi^Bi ** Cujax^t Hindu BeUgion.” 
*6 Mr. Fazl LatfufiSh Furidi, 

^2 Emblica ojficinaUs, 


2T SMch Book Vol. I. p. 252. 

29 Op. cti, p. 40. 36 op. eH, p, 41. 

82 poems (1860 Edn J, Vol, 3L p. 307- 
3* Aubrey’s Remains of GeTvHUsm, p. 41. 


39 Vaikunthi'&m’s Memeni Worship, 
41 Elliot’s Races, Vol. I, p. 254. 

4* Information from Mr. HimatUl. 
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and the higher class Hindus in Grujarat, on Hew Year’s Day, in front of all houses, pile 
three or four heaps of salt. Poor people carry off the salt and next day bring it for sale, crying 
aloud sab-rasj i. e., real jam,” or all savour. The householders buy it as lucky In the 
Kuiikan, till a child is six months old, salt and water are every evening waved round its face 
that it may not suffer from the Evil Eye."^^ Salt is the first thing served at a Hindu caste feast.^® 
At a joyful feast among the Dharwar Madhva Brahmans salt is served first; at a funeral feast 
salt is not served at all,^^ In the worship of the Sapta Rishis, or Seven Sages, salt is not 
used, lest it should scare themes Among the Roman Catholics of Kanara salt is put in the 
mouth of the child at baptism, probably to scare the devil. Among the Kanara Musalmans 
no salt is given to a newly delivered woman.®® In the marriage ceremony of the Poona 
Velalis, a plantain leaf is laid for the bride to sit on, and on the leaf salt is spread.®^ 
In the Dekhan, when a Gossivi is initiated, sugar and salt are put in his mouth, sugar 
to sweeten it, and salt that he may prove true to his faith. When a Dekhan 
Chitpavan goes through the all-atonement, or prdyaschiita, he eats nothing during the day, 
01*, if he must eat for his health, he at least takes no salt, as salt is specially forbidden .®2 
Nagar Liiigayats, Dhangars, Buruds and other classes bury large quantities of salt with the 
dead.®® Among Arabs on the seventh day after a birth, when the child is (*.arried through the 
lidrvniy a womau sprinkles salt and fennel seed on the floor, sajdng, “May foul salt be in the eye 
of the envier.” The sprinkling of salt guards the mother and child from the Evil Eye.®^ The 
Ahinadnagar Manbhavs strew the bottom of the grave with salt, and again strew salt on the 
top of a robe drawn over the body. The Yaishnavas of Bengal put salt in the grave and in 
the mouth, nostrils, ears, eyes, and other openings of the dead.®® In Southern India, the body 
of a Yaishnav Svami is staffed with salt and powdered mustard. Other ascetics are buried in 
a pit full of salt.®® At a Beni-lsra’il feast, before the guests begin to eat, the ministei* dips 
bread in salt, and it is handed round to all.®^ 

Among the ancient Egyptians an ointment of palm- wine, salt, and incense cured spirit - 
possession.®® Among the ancient Persians the flesh of the victim was sprinkled with salt,®^ 
The ancient Jews set a high value on salt. They called salt the seal of the covenant and 
offered it with all meat offerings.®® The Jewish prophet Elisha healed and sweetened the waters 
of Jericho by casting in salt.®^ Salt and sulphur were put on the wedding crown worn by the 
Jewish hushand.®2 Jews who lived at the sea-side, every day, before matins, washed their hand 
in the salt water,®® The J ews mixed salt with their holy ointment and rubbed with salt their 
new-horn babes. 

That Greek wit was known as Attic Salt shows how highly the classic Greek valued the 
virtues of salt. The first thing a Greek presented to a stranger was salt. They rationalised 
that as in salt watery and earthy particles unite, so friendship should be a constant union ; or as 
salt keeps away corruption, so friendship should aly^rays be fresh. An earlier belief remains 
in the Greek divine or holy salt from whose shrine, the family salt-cellar, a guardian in- 
fiuence spread forth. The salt from the family salt-cellar, which was the bond of union among 
the people of the house, formed, when partaken by the stranger, a bond of union, or sacrament, 
between the stranger and his hosts; similarly, by setting salt on the tables the guardian spirit 


Information from Mr. Eatir^m. 
Information from Mr. P. B. JosH. 

*■8 Information from Mr, Tirmalr^Or 
5® Op. cit. Vol. XV, p. 405. 

52 Op. cit Vol. XV. p. 147. 

^ Lane’s Arabian SoGieiy, p. 188. 

52 Dubois, p. 287; Dahistany Vol. II. p. 141. 
55 Eber’s Egyptian Trincesst Vol. I. p. 327. 
69 ii. 13 ; Numbers, xviii. 19. 

52 Basnage’s Jews, p. 472. 


*5 Information from Mr. B. P, Joski. 

Information from Mr. TirmalrSo. 

*2 Bomb'JLy Gazetteer, Vol. XV. p. 388. 

51 Op. cit Yol. XV. p. 259. 

55 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XXII. p. 115 ; Vol. XVIII. p. 18S. 
55 Ward’s View of the Hindus, Vol. HI. p. 277. 

5T Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII. p. 510. 

59 Op. cit Vol. I. p. 226. 

5^ IT. Kings^i ii. 19. 

59 Potter’s AntipmUes, Vol. I. p. 263, 
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. 3f the house passed into the stranger. In a more formal way families and states were joined 
oy a covenant of hospitality. So, like the salt, the tokens held by the covenanting parties were 
or symbols in which a common guardian indaence dwelt. In proof of this, on the 
dye, of which each party to an union of hospitality kept half, was graven the image of Jupiter 
hospitalis. I bring with me, says Plantus, “the god of hospitality and the It is this 

belief in the sacrament of salt that makes the Hindu and the Indian Musalman agree in holding 
falseness to salt the basest of crimes. The Greek feeling of the dirinity of salt continned after 
the Greeks became Christian. As the classic Greek pouz’ed ground cakes of salt and barley on 
the altar, so the Christian Greek put salt into the sacramental bread.* Salt, they said, is life ; 
saltless sacrifice is dead.®^ In the Dionyslah Mysteries a lump of salt signified generation,®® 
Sait was sacred among the Romans, and was habitually compared to wit and liveliness.®^ The 
family salt'Cellar or salinum was an heirloom, and was always set on the table as a symbol of the 
family guardians.®® The Romans mixed salt and water to make holy water.®® They thought 
that salt caused cheerfulness and cured disease.'® Among the Romans a salted cake was broken 
over the victim’s head.^^ That salt is as a soul keeping the body wholesome is oddly illustrated 
fey Cicero’s saying, the pig has life anima only instead of salt to keep him from rotting.^^ So 
Herrick (1640) : 

The body’s salt the soul is, which, when gone, 

The fiesh soon sucks in putrefaction.”"® 

In the early Christian Western Church any one allowed to be a catechumen or hearer 
received the gift of salt. This was called Saeramentum Catechumenorum.^^ After baptism 
salt was given and after confession penitents received salt with milk and honey.^® In Constan- 
tinople every house was sprinkled with sea-water.^® Elsewhere the houses of the sick were 
cleansed with holy water At the dedication of a church, salt, ashes, and water were sprinkled 
on the corners of the altar ,^® Though the Christian organisers admitted that salt was a 
guardian home, they held that, like water, oil, and other natui'al shinnes, salt was apt to became 
fiend -tenanted instead of guardian-tenanted, and before use had to be exorcised.^® Both 
Greeks and Romans placed holy salt-water at the entrance of their temples.®® For ceremonial 
cleansing the Greeks preferred sea-water.®^ ** All human ills,” says Euripides, ‘‘are cleansed by the 
sea, whose holy water, according to Wordsworth, performs his priest-like task of pure 
ablution round earth’s human shores.” Modern Jews throw salt on the fire to drive away evil 
spirits.®^ In North Central Africa, near lake Chad, Denham tells how a Musalman woman burnt 
salt, praying that neither the devil nor his imps might frighten the traveller.®® In Upper Egypt, 
when a caravan is about to start, the Ahabde women come out carrying earthen vessels filled 
with burning coals. They set the vessels before the several loads and throw salt over the 
coals. As the bluish flame rises, they exclaim: “May you be blessed in going and in 
coming.*’ By this the devil and evezy evil fiend is put to flight.®^ 

Salt-water is a familiar medicine in Chinese cattle-diseases.®® In Japan, during the puri- 
fying ceremonies of the early Shinto religion, the ground is strewn with salt,®® and salt is 


64 Potter's Antiquities, Tol. II. pp. 414-416. 

65 Smith's Christian Antiquities, p. 603; Potter’s Antiquities, Yol. I. p. 253. 

66 Brown’s Great Cionysiak Myth, Yol. II. p. 66. 67 Smifcli’s Greek and Roman Antiquities, “ Salinum. ’’ 

68 Op* dt, loc, cit Tyior’s Frimiiive Culture, Yol. II. p. 439. 

7Q Pliny’s Natural Sistory, Book sxxi. Chap. 719. Adam’s Roman Antiquities, p. 2fi0, 

72 Potter’s Antiquities, Yol. II. p, 354. ” In Hone’s lUtle Rook, Yol. I. p. 523, 

74 ** Baptism,” Encyclo^CBdia Britannica, IX. Edition, p. 351. 
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gprinkled on the threshold at a Japan funeral.®" Salt is highly valued in West Africa.®® 1 m 
passing a spirit haunt in Lake Tanganyika in Africa, boatmen throw salt over their head'-^- 
and into the water.®® In North-West Africa, when an offender’s head is cut off, the soldiers, 
whose duty it is to fix the head on a tower, get a Jew to salt the head before it is set up.®<^ 
At a marriage at Bomou, in North Africa, warm salt-water is sprinkled round the house to pre- 
vent any evil spirit approaching. If an evil spirit get near the marriage couple, the man will 
become impotent or the woman barren.®^ In some Mexican ceremonies the faces of the human 
victims were sprinkled with salt.®2 


The modern Greeks venerate salt.®® Athenian maidens on the eve of the new moon 
offer on the bank of the Ilisus a plate with honey, salt, and a cake.®^ In A. D. 1100 Abbot 
Richatmas wrote: *‘If the devil takes away my appetite I taste a little salt and my appetite 
returns. If I lose it again, I take more salt and am again hungry.”®® In Sicily, when an 
ass, a mule, or a horse is to enter a new stable, salt is sprinkled on its back that the fairies, 
may not lame it.®® German shepherds, who were sorcerers, were accused of baptizing their 
sheep with salt.®^ When (1878) a German prince came back to Bucharest, the Mayor 
presented him with the customaiy bread and salt.”®® So in Russia strangers are offered bread 
and salt as a compliment.®® In France, before a wedding, salt was put in the pockets and a coin 
in the shoe.^®® A Servian (1876), suffering from serious lung disease, is laid, face down, on tho- 
ground, while the wise- woman scatters salt on him and walks round him mumbling.^ In 
Germany, in a house where one lies dead, three heaps of salt are made.^ In Germany,, 
unbaptised infants have salt- placed beside them for safety. The emigrants from Salzburg 
dipped a wetted finger in salt and swore.® In his picture of the Last Supper, Michael Angelo 
makes Judas upset the salt dish, so that it spills towards him, which, according to Burton, is a 
bad omen.-* If salt is spilt, a little should be dropped over the left shoulder to keep 
off the spirits# At a Roman Catholic baptism salt is blessed by nine crossings, and a little is 
put in the child’s mouth as the salt of wisdom.® After consecration, that is, when the sign of 
the cross is made over it, salt becomes a sacrament able to drive away the enemy.® 

In Ireland, if any one enters on a new office, women in the streets and girls from the windows, 
shower on him wheat and salt.^ In A. D. 1700 no Isle of Man fisherman would sail without salt 
in his pocket, Tweed fishermen salt their nets and throw salt in the sea to blind fairies. In 
Holland, to upset a salt-cellar is to capsize a boat.® Scotch fairies eat no salt.® The ghost- 
haunted sailor was freed from the phantom by a draught of salt and water.i® In Scotland (1629), 
tege quantities of salt used to he put withauanimal in a grave to drive away the cattle plague.^^ 
So also in Scotland, Ireland, and England, a plate of salt used to be laid on the corpse’s breast 
to keep off evil spirits.12 In North England and in Spain, it is unlucky to give salt out of a 
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liouse.^® In Scofcland, oaths were taken on bread and salt, and salt was put into milk as a guard 
against the Evil Eje.i^ In England (1590), consecrated salt saved men from witch es.^^ In 
N'orfch England, spilt salt brings ill-luck, unless part of it is dropped over the left shoulder.^® 
If the milk is bewitched, in Lancashire they put into it a hot iron, in Northumberland a crooked 
coin, and in Cleveland a pinch of salt.^^ In the north of England, there is a saying: “ Help 
me to salt; help me to sorrow.’’^^ In the Isle of Man, people always carry salt in their 
pocketsd® Eton scholars, every third year, used to go to the salt hill and distribute salt ; while 
friars used to sell consecrated salt for healing.^o An Irishman recovered his wife from a rout 
of fairies by throwing over her, as she passed, salt, hen’s blood, and all-flower water.^i 

The use of salt to keep evil from an unbaptised child was common in Middle-Age Europe .22 
In a Scottish ballad the infant unbaptised daughter of the king dies and is laid, swathed in 
linen, in a golden casket with much salt and a lighted lamp because she had never been in God’s 
House. In Scotland, the new-born babe is bathed in or rubbed with salt and water and 
made to taste it three times. The mother’s breast is also washed with salt-water before the 
child begins to snck.23 When a babe is brought to a house for the first time the head of the 
bouse must put sugar and salt into its mouth and wish it well.24 In Argyleshire, in Scotland 
(1800), when a child was taken to be baptised, before leaving the house salt was carried round it 
against the sun.25 Christian rite of baptism salt is put into the child’s month that he may 

spit out the evil one, despuere inalum,^^ In Lincoln (1833), a newly-christened child brought 
into a neighbour’s house was presented with eggs and salt.^^ In Scotland, if a child has a blink, 
of the evil life a sixpence is borrowed, a good fire kept burning in the grate, the door locked, 
silence kept, and the child laid in front of the tire. A spoon is filled with water and the 
borrow^ed sixpence is piled with salt, and both sixpence and salt are spilt into the water. The 
child’s feet, hands, and brow are rubbed with the salt-water and the rest is thrown into the fire 
with the words, “ Quid preserve from all scaith.” 28 A dish full of salt was the first article of 
the bride’s which was carried into her new house. In entering the house some of the salt was 
scattered on the floor.^^ In Lincoln (1833), salt was a pledge of welcome. It was given to a 
guest as soon as he entered the host’s house.®® In 1597, James Stuart, and in 1603 James 
lleid, cured a woman by making her drink south-running water and by casting salt and 
wheat about her bed.^i In 1607 Bartie Paterson cured a sick man by making him always 
wear nine grains of wheat, nine grains of salt, and nine twigs of rowan.^^ 1600 a 
Scottish midwife eased a woman’s pains in child-birth by laying an open knife and sprinkling 
salt under the bed.®® About 1600 a cattle plague was stayed by burying in a pit a live ox 
and a live cat with much salt,®^ In 1863 salt and wheat were hound in a cloth to a cow’s horn 
to keep off disease, and in another case (1649) to help her milk.®® In Yorkshire (1646), salt and 
an old sickle were put under a cow’s stall to cure disease.®® In North England (1825), when a 
cow is calving salt is strewn along her back to keep the witch from hurting her.®^ Salt is 
dropped into the first milk drawn from a lately calved cow.®® And in Lincoln (1830), when 


13 Henderson’s p. 217. 1 * Brand’s Popular Antiquities^ Vol. HI. pp. 164, 163. 

Op. cit, Yol. in. p. 19. Henderson’s FolhLoret p. 121. 

i*? Op. tit. p. 183. ” Dyer’s FoU-Lore, p. 273. 

Op. cit, p. 275. ^ Madras Almanac^ 1840, p. 631. 

31 Notes and Queries^ Vol, VI. p. 10, 22 Napier’s Folh-Xiore^ p. 34* 

23 Black’s Folk-Medidne, p. 180 ; Napier’s Folic-Lore^ p. 30. 

24 Napier’s Folh Lore, p. 33. 25 Black’s FolhMedicine, p. 81. 


26 JBlworthy’s The Fvil Fye, p. 422. 

^ ' Gentleman'’ s Magazine Library^ *‘Manneis and Custdms,” p. 31. 

2 * Napier’s FoXk-Lore, p. 37. 29 Napier’s FcXk^Lore, p* 47, ^ 

33 GenUeman’s Magazine Library, p, 118. 3i Dalyell’s Barker Supersl^Uons of Scotland, pp. 85, 99, 

32 Op. cit, p, 395. Op, cit. pp. 85, 99. 

3* Op. cit p. 195. ' Op. cit. p. 100. 

56 The Denham Trade, Vol. I. p. 315. ^ Op, cit, Vol. IL PP* 326, 865. 


58 Op, cit p, 101. 
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cream is put in the churn salt is dropped into the fire to overcome witchcraft.®^ In St. Kilda 
when cattle are moved they are purified with salt-water and fire.^® In Suffolk (1860), to bury 
a handful of salt (probably after waving it round the patient) cured ague* As the salt dissolved 
the ague left,^^ 

{To he contmued.y 


THE AHHAMAN FIRE-LEGEHD* 
BY M. V. PORTjVIAN. 


A* 

One of the oldest of the Andamanese Legends i&that regarding the first introduction of fire 
to the people after a great cataclysm had occurred, during which much of their territory was 
submerged and all their fires were extinguished. It appears also to- be the best known, and 
the Andamanese are more generally agreed upon the statements in it than in any of their 
other legends, each elder of the same tribe giving the same version of the story. 

The legend in each of the five languages of the South Andaman group of tribes Tups' 
translated freely, a& follows 

TBAHSIiATrOKS. 

X. Akabeada. 

God was sleeping at Taril-l’dko-tima*. Lfiratiit camey stealing fire. The fire burnt God. 
God woke up. God seized the fire ; he took the fire and, burnt Ldratfifc with it. Then Luratfit 
took ( the fire ) ; he burnt Tarcheker in Wdta-fimi village, (where then ), the Ancestors lit 
fires. (The Ancestors referred to were) the T<5mo-la. 

II, Akarbdld. 

Dim-Daura, a very long time a-go, at Keri-l’^ng-tauwer, was bringing fire from God'^s^ 
platform. He, taking the fire, burnt everybody with it. B'dlub, and Tarkaur, and Bilicbau 
fell into the sea and became fi^sh. They took the fire to Kfikwa-l’^r-tiihga village and made- 
fires there. 

Ill* Idcbikwdr* 

God was sleeping in Taul-rdko-tfma. Luratiit went to bring fire. Luratdt caught hoM 
of the fire; then he burnt God, Then God woke up. God seized the fire. He hit Lfiratijfc 
with the fire. Then again he hit Tirchal with the fire. Chalt& caught hold of it. He gave 
it to the Ancestors at Wauta-£lmi* Then the Ancestors made fire. 

IV* AukaujAwQi* 

Mr. Pigeon stole a firebrand • at Kuro-t’<Jn-mika, while God was sleeping. He gave the 
brand to the late Lech, who then made fires at Kar^t-tatak-emi. 

V. Kol. 

God was sleeping at Taul-l’<5ko-tima. Liiratfit took away fire to»Oko-l>mi. KSulotat 
went to Min-tong-td (taking fire with him from Oko-fimi). At Min-tong-ta the fire 
went out. Kaulot-^t broke up the charred firewood and made fire again, ( by blowing up 
the embers ). They (the people there), became alive. Owing to the fire* they became alive* 
The'Aneestors thus got fire in Min-tong-tauk village. 


Genileman's Magazine Library, “ Manners and Customs,” p. 33. 
Cumming’s EehHdeSy p, 336. 

Qenileman^s Magazine Library, ‘^Popular Superstitions,” p. 129* 
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As it will be a matter of importance to students to know precisely upon wbat te'xts tbe 
above translations are based, I add them here. with interlinear translations, and I also append 
certain notes necessary for the elucidation of the texts. 


TEXTS. 

I. Akabeada. 

Taill - rdko - tima - len Piiluga - la mami - ka. Ldratijt - la 

(The name of a place) in God was sleeping. (a certain bird) 

tap - nga omd - re. Chapa - La Piiluga - la pugat - ka. Puluga - la 


chapa 

fire 


stealing 

Pdluga - la 
God 

rdt - pugarl - re. 
burnt, 

rdt - pdgari - re 
burnt 

Tdmo - Idla. 

The Tomo - la. 


came. Fire God 

chapa eni - ka, A 

fire seized. He 

Liiratut - la 
(the bird) 

baralj - len, 
village in. 


Jek 

At once 

Wdta - fimi 
(a place) 


was burning. God 

ik chapa - lik 

taking fire by 

eni - ka, A 

took, He 

Chaoga - tabanga 
the Ancestors 


bdi - kd, 
woke up, 

Ldratdt 
(the bird) 

1 - Tarcheker 
Kingfisher 

dko - dal - re 
lit fires. 


II. Akarbale. 


Dim - Daura - Id rlta 

(Fame of a man) a very long time ago 

toago chodpa Tdmo - katd. ’Ong 

platform fire was bringing. He 

Bdlub, ka Tarkaur, ka Bilichau, 

(Fame of a fish) and (name of a fish) and (Flying-fish) they 

’Ongdfe at - yaukat md - nga. ’Ongdt oaro - tichal - ena - td 
They fish becoming. They carrying taking 

baroij - d dko - dal - nga Ta - re. 


Piiluga 

God 


Keri - Tong - taiiwer - td 
(name of a place) by 

ik 'dkat - pafira pdgdrd - 1 
taking • all men 


burnt 


n 

His 
Pa - rd. 

did. 


’dngdt 


dto - jdriigmd - 1 • ia. 
in the sea went. 

Rdkwa - rdr - tonga 
(name of a place) 


village in 


fire 


did. 


III. P^ojiikwar. 


Taiil - rdko - tim - an 
(Fame of a place) in 

Liiratdt Tdng - di - ye. 
(A bird) seized. 

Vdng . kdnyi - ye. Bilik 
woke up, God 

Kota kol ’dng d 
Then 


Bilik 

God 


long 

he 


rdng - pdt - ye. Liiratut 

was sleeping. (A bird) 

Kota ’ong Bilik Fab - biki - ye. 
Then he God burnt. 


at ab - lechi - nga 
fire was bringing.. 

Kota Bilik 

Then God 


rdng at li-ye. 'Ong e Ldratdt Fdte - toi - chii - nga. 

he fire seized. He then (a bird) hit with fire. 


Tarchal 


he then (a man, or fish) 

liio. - chdm - len di - nga 
Ancestors to gave 

n^dng - d - kadak - nga. 
they made fire. 


’dng 

He 


Tdte - tdi - chu - ye. Chalter Tdng - di • ye. 
hit with fire. Kingfisher oanght hold, 

Wauta-fimi - en. ,Lio - cham 

(name of a place) in. ,Thtn Ancestors 
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IV. AukaujAwoi, 

Kiiro - t’on - mik • a M6m Mirit - la, Bilik I’aukau - ema • t, peakar at - 16 
(The name o£ a place) in Mr. Pigeon, God slept, wood fire with 

top - chike. At laiche L6cli - lin a kdtak a auko - kodak - chine 
stole. Fire the late (name) to he then he made fire 

at - 16 Karat - tatak - emi - in. 
fire with (name of a place) at. 

V. Kol. 

Tafii 'Toko ■* tim - en Bilik -la pat - ke. Ldratut - 16 Oko - 6mi - 1 at 
(Name of a place) in God was sleeping. (a bird) (a place) in fire 

kek - an. Kaulotat - ke lin Fa - chol - an. Min - tong - ta - kete. 

took away. (A man) hy went. (Name of a place) to. 

Min • tong - ta - kdte ^ lak Tit - bil - an. Kaulotat I’fr - pin Tir - dauk . an, 
(Name of a place) to by went out. (A man) charred wood broke up. 

klrim - kaildak-an. N’6 n’otam - tepim - in. At - ke n'dte - tepur - in, 

made fire. They became alive. Fire by they became alive 

Min - tong -tank pailroich - in. Jangil n’a Tdko - kaudak - an. 

(a place) village in. ^Ancestors they made fire, 

0 , 

NOTES. 

General. 

In relating any occurrence to others, as distinct from conversation with them, the 
Andamanese generally speak in short, detached sentences, and a considerable pause must be 
imagined between each of the sentences in the legends. 

The platform mentioned in the legends is a small erection built by the Andamanese at 
the sides of their huts, on which meat, etc., is placed ; fire is put underneath it. 

The likeness of the story in nearly all respects to the Prometheus Legend will strike 
the reader at a glance. 

The A-kaheada Legend, 

With regard to Luratfit and Tarch6ker, birds may be meant, or men bearing the names of 
birds, for the Andamanese believe that, after the cataclysm, when fresh fire had to be broug])t 
from somewhere, many of the Andamanese, who were of course really drowned, had been 
changed into birds and fishes. 

Chad^-tdbauga means the Andamanese who lived in former ages,” U, the 
Ancestors,’ and when an Andamanese is asked why he follows a certain custom, or how 
that custom originated, he would answer Because the Ohaoga-tabanga used to do it ” or 
Because the Chaoga-tabanga ordered it so.” * ^ 

T6mo-m means “The sons of T<5tn<5-M,” who was the chief of all the Andamanese at 
the time of the cataclysm. Observe how this word is in appbsition to Chadga-tsibanga, a very 
common Andamanese form of speech. 

The Akarbdje Legend. 

• With the exception of B(ilub, none of the namps- mefttioned are now used as names for 
mea,t^Tigh Bolub, Wrkaur, and -Baichau, are names -for fish, the Andamanese having an 

extenmve vocabulary of fish names. K^rU’dng-tauwer, and Rdkwa-l’ir.tdnga are com- 
pound plaxsEt name^. . o . 
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The Piioliikwar Legend. 

Tlie name of tlie place in which God was sleeping is here the same as that given in the 
Akaheada version of the Legend : the same bird, (or man), Luratijt, is also mentioned as the 
fire-stealer. 

The Ankanjdwoi Legend. 

The two names of the places change in this Legend, bat the formation of these componnd 
words remain the same, for example : — 

A 

In Alcaliada, 

Taiit — I’oko — — — — — tima. 

A certain tree. conjunctional infix corner. 

Meaning : The village at the corner among the ^Taul* trees. A village” is always 
understood in these names.) The word is the same in the Pdchikw^r and Kpl languages. 

In AharldU, 

K&i — — — — — Pong tauwer. 

A certain tree. conjunctional infix. sand. 

Meaning : The village on the sand, among the^ Eeri^ trees.’^ 

In JiulcavjuwdL 

Xfiro t'dn mika. 

A certain tree. conjunctional infix. very big. 

Meaning ; The village among the big ' Kdro ' trees." 

B 

In Ahaleada. In TdcMkwdr. 

"WcSta -fimi. Wauta ®mi. 

Bfise up. Bed (or, Hut). Rise up. Bed (or, Hut}, 

Meaning : The village from which the different tribes dispersed,” (like a flock of birds 
rising up), “ after the cataclysm,” 

C 


In Kol, 

5ko — — — — Emi. 

Prefix, Bed. 


- tdnga. 
a row. 


In AharMlS^ 

Rdkwa — — —— — — — — r5— — — 

A stone. conjunctional infix. 

Meaning : The village by the row of stones.” 

In AuMiijuwdl, 

Kar^fc tdtafc emi. . 

A certain creeper. conjunctional infix. bed ( or, hut ), 

Meaning : “ The hut among the ^ Kardt ’ creepers.” 

In this Wend the Kre-thief is a Pigeon, and the oonstruciion of the first sentence differs 
from the direct speech in the other Legends. The first phrase states where Str. Pigeon was ; 
in apposition to this is an entirclj nnconnected phrase stating that “ God was sleeping } the 
third phrase tells ns what Mr. Pigeon did. 


IS 
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Tlie Eol Legend. 

Tlie Kol, PdcMkwdr, and ikabeada tribes have very mnch the same versions of the 
Legend, giving the same names to the places and actors. The Akarbdld and lukaujdwoi 
differ, having places in their own eonntries where the fire is said to have been first kindled, 
and not recognising Wdta^mi as the original home of the present race, as the others do. 

Kaiilotat derives his name from a tree with black wood, such as the Diospjros nigricans, 
ebony, etc. 

Min - tong - td - kete, or Min - tong - tank. 

A tree leaf bone. A tree leaf bone. 

Meaning : The village of tlie ‘ Min* trees, wbicli Have big midribs to tbeir leaves,” 

In N*6tam we get a pronominal prefix in fbe plural, referring to ‘‘ human beings.” The 
whole phrase is strongly emphasised by these Pronouns, with the intention of showing that, 
after the cataclysm, almost all the people were dead and there was no fire. When fire had 
been obtained, either the dead people were resuscitated, or fresh people were created, or what 
is probably really meant, life went on again as usual and the country was re-peopled in the 
ordinary way. 

Jangil is here used 'for ^nces'tors'.* ~*'I ""found that this" word' “was used by the very 
ancient Akabeada for the name of the hostile Inland tribe in the South Andaman, who are 
now known as Jarawas, and- who belong to the Onge Group of Tribes. 

It is possible that the Akah&da may have regarded the tribe as resembling tbeir 
ancestors in their customs, and it is the only inkling we get that the people of the South 
Andaman Group of Tribes recogni'se tha? the members of the "Other grouiis are sprung from 
the same stock as themselves, though they admit that all Andamanese are one race, and differ 
from other races. When they first saw African Negroes and Somalis they called them JJirawas 
thus admitting them to the same race as themselves, but considering them to be strangers and 
hostile. 

I have always doubted whether Jarawa is a real" Andamanese word, and believe it to be 
^an Andamanese corruption of the Frdu wo^ Jiiarfa, meaning “Foresters,” and adapted by the 
Andamanese from the convicts since 1858. " 

FOLKLORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 

BY PANDIT S. M. NATESA SASTRI, B.A., M.F.L.S. ' 

No. 43, — The Sublidddr of the Got^ 

the towmoi..TAniora.tlmra-livedja „clexer B^hman,, namj.d Kefeava Bh^. His means 
and attainments were very humble. He was a priest, and earned on an average a couple of 
fanmis^ e^ery day by his profession. Half of this income, L e„ one fanam^ he spent for his 
household expenses, and with the other fanam he held every night Council on a Cot in the 
back premises of a big mansion in Tanjore, between the first and tenth ghatihds. 

The expression Qouncil.jQn b> Cot ” iiequires some e^lanationj ^d injDr^er to give this it 
is necessary to gi7e a brief description of th^ mansion in the back premises of which K6sava 
Bhafc held his council. In the West High 'Street of Tanjore there was a millionaire called 
ISravakdti NTarayaua Setti. His mansion was seven stories high, and extended for a mile 
,from' west to east; The back premises were in the East High Street, and were almost 
unnoticed at^ night. To these KSsava Bhat resorted every night at the second ghatihd 


1 About twopence^ 
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Se liad taken into his sei^vice fonr arfeisans — a carpenter, a cobbler, an oil- vendor, and 
a turban-tier. He paid each of these a quarter of a fanctm every night for their services, 
which were as follows : — the carpenter would bring a small cot, for Kesava Bhat to sit upon, 
the oilman would light two torches and supply them with oil su9acient to burn till the tenth 
ghat lied of the night. Kesava Bhat would take his seat on the cot between the second and the 
third ghaiihds of the night with torches burning on either side of him. The cobbler would 
then approach and cover his feet with a pair of newly-made costly Brahmani shoes. The 
turban-tier would bring a costly turban, and tie it on the Bliat’s head. Besides these four, 
Kesava Bhat had engaged four peons, on the promise of the high salary of 10 pons^ each per 
month, to attend upon him every night between the second and tenth gliatlMs^ Now the 
Bhat called himself the SubhSld-3.r of the Cot, and instructed his servants to say so to any 
person who might question them as to who the person holding the council was. 

He held his council with his eight servants — four peons and four artizans — till the 
tenth ghatiht of the night. Soon as the ids (gong) announced the tenth ghatihd, the turban-tier 
would take away the turban from the head of the Bhat, the cobbler would take back the shoes 
from off the Subhadar’s feet, the oilmonger would put out the lights, and the carpenter would 
oarry away the cot, Kesava would then stand up in the clothes in which he approached the 
maansion at the second gliatikd of the night, would dismiss his other servants — the four 
peons, — ordering them to wait again in readiness at the proper time next night, and would 
return home. 

Neither the millionaire nor any one of his servants noticed what was going on, and no one 
was able to detect the poor priest Kdsava Bhat in his transformed state of the Subhadar of the 
Oot with a costly turban on his head, newly-made Brahmani shoes on his feet, sitting in council 
'in the palatial quarters of a millionaire. So our hero secured the title of the Subliadur of the 
Cot, and the townsmen began to recognise him as such only daring the night, and thus passed 
tLway one month. 

Poor Kesava paid every night for his temporary seat, turban, shoes, and light, but his 
difficulty was to find forty pons at the end of the mouth to pay his most obedient, willing and 
faithful peons ; for, in fact, they had behaved as such, and had the greatest regard for their 
.kind and liberal master. The undaunted Kesava Bhat, however, told them on the lasfc night of 
the first month that they would get their pay the nest night. But as he was himself living 
from hand to mouth, and had wasted theone/a?ia«t that he conld have saved every day on his 
SubhMari, he knew of no way to get out of his mess. He returned home, and instead of 
disappointing his jjrustworthy peons he resolved to commit suicide and thus end his miaeries. 

With his mind thus made up, and without telling his wife what he intended to do, he 
went all alone to the garden of his house in the dead of night and tying a strong rope to the 
loftiest branch of a tree was on the point of attaching the other end of it to his neck to “sus 2 >end 
himself, when a voice was heard cheeking him from his rash act. 

Desist from your mad resolution. Dig at the root of this tree. You will find seven pots 
of gold, each containing a lakh of pows.” 

Who can have, uttered these consoling words. It must be tbe great Param^vara, 
1 shall dig, and if I do not find the pots, there is time enough to execute my resolution.’’ 

" Thus argued the Suhhad^r of the Oot and came down from the tree, and he dug as he 
had been told, and to his great astonishment he found the pots very near the surface. He took 
them in, Secured them at once, without- informing even his wife „ of the vast amount of 
treasure he had obtained. 


a is a small gold coin. 
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On blie first) night) of the second month, Kesava Bhat paid his peons not only ten 'pms eaoli 
as their salary, hat) made them presents of five each, and addressed two of them as follows : — 
;^Iy faithfal servants : yon know well how liberally I pay you for the short service that 
I take from yon. The more faithful you are to- me the greater will be your reward. I am going 
soon to entrust to yoa an impo-rtant task. You must deliver some treasure to ladumiikhi — 
the favourite coneubioe of the emperor of Vijayanagar. I shall bring it to-morrow. You must 
take it and deliver it to her, stating that it is a present from the SubMd^r of the Got, for 
one day’s expenses. You must be ready to start to-morrow with the consignment. Engage seven 
carts to- carry the treasure, and be ready here to-morrow nights You cam go home now at once.’’’ 

Thus two of the four peons were sent away a little early that nig’ht. And at the usual 
time the couu cil broke up, and our Subhadar returned home. He reserved a hundred j^ons from 
each of the seven pots, and packed the remainder in seven cases, looked and sealed them well,- 
and wrote the- following letter that very night t — 

Subhadjir of the Cot to ladumukhi — greetings. We have Ixeard of your lanparalleled 
beauty and the high favours lavished upon yon by the empemr of Yijayanagar. We can, 
of course, bear no comparisoa with the emperor ; but, as becoming o-ur own humble position 
and as ardent admirers of your world-famed beauty, wo send you as a present, for one day’s 
expenses of your ladyship, a small contribution, which we hope you will accept. Signed 
this day the BOth day of the month of Vaisiikha of tho year Manmatba, in our mansion the 
Dhanavihisa. — Kat{;il 

The letter too was pu.t in a cover ajad sealed. The next night, the two peons, with 
money for expenses on the way, started with the treasure and the letter, and reached 
Yijayanagar after journeying for a month. The contribution for one day’s expenses was safely 
delivered. Indumukhi read the fiattering note,, counted the treasure, and was dumb with 
astonishment.. Who could be the person who has remitted such an enormous q^uantity of 
wealth for her expenses for one day ? What must be his own worth ? These thoughts passed 
and repassed her mind, and she was not able to get any clear information from the peons that 
had accompanied the- treasure. But she set down the Subhadar of the Cot to be the richest 
man in the world, and resolved to send him, as a token of her appreciation of his- gift, some 
present in return. She went into her treasury, and after a careful search found a costly throne 
set with diamonds and other precious gems. She thought that this would be a proper seat for 
the Subbi\dar of the Cot. So she brought it out, carefully packed it, wrote a letter thanking 
the Subhadar, and intimated to him that she was to be considered henceforth as one of his 
humble maid-servants, and that she also in her own humble way was- sending him a return 
present. She rewarded the peons that came from the Subhadar amply, as befitting- their 
position as servants of the SubMdur, and entrusted the throne and the letter to them.. 

The joy of the peons knew no bounds. In one trip they had almost made their fortune 
It is only such high persons that they should serve, thought they. In their eagerness to reach 
home and thank their master, they performed the return journey in twenty days, and safely 
delivered the present of Indumukhi and her note to the SubhMar of the Cot. 

He was delighted at the recefpt of hfs own gift by the most beautiful of womankind and 
of her return present. But what could he, an humble Brahman priest, do with a costly throne ? 
Sis ferti-le imagination soon suggested a way of disposing of the gift. He had heard of an 
yet more famous beauty called NtlrzaM, who was the chief of the- eoncubines of the emperor 
. He resolved to send the throne presented by Indumukhi as a gift to the famous 

^ncubine of th& Delhi emperor. He repacked the precious throne, wrote a letter similar to 
the one that he had written nearly two months previously to Indumukhi, and sent all the four 
peoEB to Dellii with the packet and the note. 

» Katta SBbWdlr- = The Subhadar of the Cot ; fcattil meaning cot. 

t pa it poamble that the fajne of Kto Jahfa has thiw deseended-to the peasantry of Madias 1-ln.l 
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In the coarse of three months the capital of India was reached, and the note and the present 
duly delivered. NArzana was astounded to receive such a costly throne, which even the 
emperor of the whole of India had never owned, as “ a small gift ” from the Subhidar of tlie 
Oot. She had a strong desire to visit so rich a man in person before making up her mind to 
I’etura amply and suitably the honour done to her. 

So she thanked for the occasion the Subhadar of the Cot, and wrote in return that her mind 
would never rest at ease till she had paid her humble respects in person to him, w’hich she would 
be able to do in the coarse of a year or two. She rewarded the four peons, and sent them away 
with the note. They had now nothing to take care of on the way except the note and the 
presents they themselves had received, which no doubt were very large. They returned as 
quickly as possible and delivered the note. Of course, our hero was extremely pleased, and was, 
to a certain extent, easy in his mind, for as he had had no return presents from Nurzana, be need 
be at no pains to devise means for their disposal. But there was sfcill something to vex him. 
Hurzana had promised to visit him in the course of a year or two ! What should he do ? But 
why trouble oneself for an affair which was to happen after a year or two, or which, perhaps 
might never happen ? So the Subhadar forgot the anxieties of the future, and went on holding 
his council. Thus for a year almost this business went on. The pomp and sudden wealth 
of the four peons became a subject of talk everywhere. The Subhadar of the Cot and his council 
in the mansion of Navakofci Harayaua Satti attained the greatest publicity. The millionaire 
heard of its existence, and on a certain night he visited his back premises and discovered the 
sham council. He became highly enraged, and ordered his servants to seize the Siibhadur. 
At the appearance of these men, the faithful servants of the Subhadar fled for their lives ; 
he became a prisoner of the millionaire. 

Alone with the Subhadar, the millionaire enquired into the cause of his impertinence, and 
the Subhadar explained to him that he had had a fancy to do as he had done, and had been 
successful for almost a year. He was careful not to mention a word about his notes, presents, 
etc., to Indumukhi and Nurzana. 

Navakoti Narayana Setti pitied the poor Brahman, and as he had committed no offence of 
any kind, laughed at his thirst for so empty a title as SubMdar of the Cot, and as a punishment 
for his pride engaged him as his head cook ! 

Poor Kesava Bhat ! Whither had his Subhadari gone ? Wliat had became of his faithful 
servants ? Why did not the great Param6svara aid him now ? The solution to these questions 
was not at all difficult. His star had been in the ascendant and so he had enjoyed all those privi- 
leges. But now his karma (fate) had made him head cook of the millionaire’s house. Prom the 
veiy next day he rose early in the morning, bathed, performed his ablutions, attended to the 
kitchen arrangements of Navakdti Nffi’ayana Setti’s house, had his food first, according to the 
prevailing custom as he was a Brahman, and then went home to return to resume his evening 
duties in the kitchen. He was naturally a clever person, and so soon secured influence with the 
millionaire and his establishment. His faithful peons, though they werd not able to assist him 
on the night on which he had been taken prisoner by the millionaire, soon discovered him, and 
remembering that they owed their own fortunes to their service once under him, soon joined 
him. And our hero, too, though now reduced, soon found his way to employ them in the 
establishment of Navak6ti Nflrayana Setti, 

\ . Thus a month passed, and by this time our hero became all in all to his master. His 
proficiency as a cook was d£ the best, and he was not wanting in other respects. The advice 
that he now and then gave when his master consulted him in sinj important matter was of the 
best kind. He was clever, obedient, willing and an honest servant, and the millionaire was 
pleased with him in every way. 

]SJ’avak6ti NArayaijia had no children. To the attainment of this object, he was preparing 
for a pilgrimage to Banftras : advised to do so by our hero. He started soon with an 
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establishment befitting hia position as a millionaire* After a month’s jonrnej, and after 
visitina* several sacred shrines on the way and bathing in all the sacred rivers he had to cross, 
the inillionaire and his party reached the banks of the Tungabhadra. The great city of 
Vijayanagar was not to be missed on the way. Navakoti iTurayaga sojourned in it and wished 
to pass a few days there. One evening, while driving about the streets of the town, he saw a 
very fine mansion and an incarnation of beauty, as it were, slowly moving on the topmost story 
of it* Whose mansion was it, and who was the beauty that he saw ? These were easily 
answered. It was the palatial residence of Indumukhi, and the object that met his eyes 
\V£\s none other than that famous lady herself. To some extent he was consoled to hear that 
j^lie was after all only a concubine and not a lady of family. It cannot be denied that he 
was smitten by her charms, and longed for her company. It was not after all difficult, 
as she was only a courtezan; hut how to meet her ? She was so zealously guarded 
that any attempt to send a note to her would be only falling into the hands of death. So, 
Xavakoti returned home thinking that he must pine hopelessly, never attaining the object 
of his desii'e. Alas ! the wicknedness of rich men ! How vile they are sometimes ! Blinded 
by wealth and considering nothing unattainable if they can pay in money for it, they are -led 
away into the worst of sins and into the vilest of ideas i Havakoti thought that he would 
be quite willing to sacrifice his nine crores of wealth, if he had in return the company of 
Indumukhi for one moment at least. Ho doubt it was the confidence of the possession of 
such wealth that made him think so. But how to secure that happiness ? Whom to consult, 
and how to act ? The millionaire was perfectly at sea as to these points, and was worrying 
himself. And where care lodges sleep will never lie.” Thus passed two or three days. He 
had not consulted his cook, for the matter was rather a very delicate one, and the cook had 
never been resorted to by his master on any previous occasions on such subjects. But the whilom 
Subkudar of the Cot, with his natural shrewdness, perceived the change, and questioned his 
master about the cause of it. After a good deal of hesitation Navak6{i told him all about it, 
and said that if he only assisted him towards the attainment of his object, he would give him 
his whole wealth, receiving back only so much as was necessary for his maintenance every 
month. 

Do you stick to your words ?” asked the cook. 

Undoubtedly,” answered the millionaire. 

« Then, I shall not be unkind. It is enough if you give me one -half of your wealth and 
restore me to my Snbhadari in your back premises. I shall at a moment’s notice make 
Indumukhi wait at your doors.” 

Havakoti was not at all able to believe him. He thought it v/as all a joke. But the 
cook at once told him to give him all his dress and ornaments, and directed him to retire like a 
common servant to one of the chambers adjoining the bedroom. KIsava Bbat at once robed 
himself as Havakoti Harayaua with all the costly clothes and jewels^ and summoned the four 
peons who had served him when he was the Subhadar of the Cot. He robed them also in 
costly attire, and stationed them near his cot. The two he had sent during his Snbhadari to 
Vijayanagar he called close to him* He gave them a letter to take to Indumukhi. Havakoti 
Haraya^, who, as a common servant, was in the next room, was watching all his acts, and did 
not understand the proceedings. But blinded by love he put up with his position as a servant 
in his own house. In a minute the lady Indumukhi herself appeared and stood before the 
cook, who, of course, never directed his eyes to her, but seemed to regard her as a mere worm. 

My lord, I learnt from your note that you are a sojourner in this city f having once 
amply tasted of your loixiship’s liberality, I have now come to v^ait upon your lordship’s 
orders,” said she, and stood with the humility of a slave before the monarch of an Eastern 
court. 
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Navakoti could not beliere liis eyes and ears : but before he could think, the followiug 
Wos?ds fell upon his ears : — ** if you are true to your salt, I order you to retire at once to the 
adjacent room and give your company to our servant waiting for you there, as a token of your 
fidelity to us. Of course, you must have already concluded that we are much above your 
humble company.” 

The sentence was not yet finished befoi’e Indiimukhi retired like a slave obeying com- 
mands to the room pointed out, and Navakoti Narayana in the amazement that seized him 
did not even perceive her approach. The night soon passed away, and the day dawned. 
Before the servants could know anything of the previous night’s afeirs, Hesava Bhat was in 
the kitchen, and Navakoti Narayana in his own place in his temporary residence. It is not 
necessary to state here that Indumukhi, too, was safely back in her own mansion. 

Who was now the millionaire ? The Subhadar of the Cot ! But of his grace he allowed 
freely, out of respect for the millionaire, half of his property to him. In a fe-w days the 
pilgrimage was resumed. Banh-as was reached. To the credit of our hero he requested 
the millionaire not to consider that there was any change in the positions of the master and 
servant till they retuimed to Tanjore. So KSsava Bhat was all the while still only master of 
Navakoti Ntiruyana 'Setti’s kitchen. After staying for a month in the city of Banaras^ the party 
commenced the return journey. Ever since that wonderful night at Vijayanagar, when a 
word of command from the Brahman to Indnmnkhi was enough to make her run like a 
slave to the closet of Navakoti Narayana, the millionaire had the greatest respect to^vards 
him. He considei*ed him to be a naturally great person. On several occasions he asked our 
hero as to the cause of his powers, but with no success. The more he thought of that night the 
more he admired Kesava Bhat. That a woman of the position of Indumukhi should have 
obeyed at one word his head cook never ceased to astonish him* What was after all his 
own wealth ? He had only been able through his cook to secure the services of the woman. 
He never felt the loss of half of his property, for he had no children to whom to leave any 
property. 

So, soon after reaching Tanjore, Navakoti Narayana Setti with pleasure parted with half of 
his property to our hero. The big mansion of the millionaire was also divided into two, and the 
eastern half, in front of which the Brahman had once held his council on the cot, came to his 
share. There was none to question his right now to hold his councils in his own house ! Kesava 
Bhat, too, changed his humble manners, and became in every sense the Subhadar of the Cot, 
and regularly held his councils, with only this difference, that he no more paid quarter fanams 
for his temporary seat, shoes, etc*, but had these as his own. He was now a rich millionaire 
himself, with his title of the Subhadar of the Cot firmly established. Thus passed a few months. 

One day, while sitting in front of his house, Kattil Subhadar saw a person approaching 
him most humbly, and lay down a letter. He opened and read it. It was a letter from 
NCirzana, and to his utter bewilderment she had written to say that she would be in 
Tanjore on the morning of the third day afterwards to pay her respects in person to the great 
Subhadar of the Cot. It Was happy news, that a lady of the position of Nlirzana should 
travel all along the way from Delhi to Tanjore refiected great credit on the name of the 
Subhiidar. He was not now a mere empty man with an empty title. He was a millionaire, and 
had a house and establishment requisite to do honour to the grand visitor. But Kesava Bhat 
had concluded that she had such an idea of his wealth and power that she had taken him to be 
equal, if not superior, to the emperor in riches, whereas he was after all only an ordinaiy 
millionaire. So imagining that he would not be able to do ber proper respect, and trying, if 
possible, to drive her away without her seeing him, he devised various plans within himself. 
In the end be found that they would be of no avail. The best solution out of any difficulty 
was suicide, and agreeably to his nature he went to his favourite tree. The ever-merciful god 
again appeared in the form of a voice in space and demanded an explanation for his bold 
resolve. 
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-vraiifc to send Nurzana away withoat her approaching Tanjore/' was the explanation, 

“ Have yon any scheme for doing so asked the voice ont of space. 

*‘Tes,” replied our hero undauntedly, *‘but I cannot execute it unless I have divine 
assistance.” 

‘‘ What is the sort of assistance that yon want ? ” demanded the great god. 

» I want the assistance of Eambha, tlrvasi, Tilottama, and other divine nymphs for a' 
couple of ghaiihds on the morning of the day after to-morrow. They must be collecting cow- 
dung on tie skirts of the Trichinopoly road. Hurzana will be approaching Tanjore early that 
morning. She -will observe them and question them as to who they are. The nymphs must 
state that they are the sweepers of the house of the Subhadh’ of the Cot. This is all that 
I want. After a stay of a couple of ghaiihds in this world the nymphs can return to heaven,” 
said our hero, 

“ Agreed,” said the great god, aud the voice died away, and the Subhadar, too, extremely 
delighted that everything was working well, returned to his palatial residence and spent a happy 
night. 

The appointed day eame on. Early in the morning, even half a gliatiM before the rising 
of the lord of the day, one hundred nymphs of the divine world were seen on the skirts of the 
Trichinopoly road, near the town of Tanjore, collecting cow-dung in baskets made of gold. 
The retinue of Hurzana was marching first, and after them came the palanquin bearing 
J^urzana. Every one in the company was struck at the unparalleled beauty of the maidens, 
and there was a dead stop in the march. The palanquin also stopped, Nurzana lowered 
the shutters, and wanted to know the cause of the sudden halt*. Before asking any one about 
it, she herself saw about fifty beauties gathering cow-dung in golden baskets. 

“ Am I moving in fairy Jand ? ” thought she. ' To ascertain the truth she beckoned to one of 
them. At once seveial came running up. Nfirzaua asked them who they were* 

Your supreme ladyship! We are the sweepers of the house of the Subhadar of the Cot, 
aud we collect cow-dung, as is oi;r custoin, to smear onr lord^s house with in the morning,” 
replied they, and even without waiting for any answer, they went about their duty, JTfirzana 
was in utter confusion from top to toe. 

She first of all ordered her men not to advance one more step from that spot without 
orders. She gazed upon the beauties, who were only after all the sweepers of the house of 
the SubhMar. They appeared more like so many streaks of lightning than human shapes. 

Said Mrzana to herself: — If, after all, the sweepers of the house of the Subhadar of the 
Cot appear to be as fair as the divine nymphs themselves, what must be the beauty of 
the ladies of the palace of the Subhadar?” Turn the palanquin towards Trichinopoly,’’ 
ordered she, and retreated at once. 

The object of our hero was accomplished. There was no more trouble for him. He lived 
in happiness for u long timp T^ith his well-ea?ned reputation and wealth acquired from Navak&ti 
Hariiyana. 


MISCELLANEA. 


BUDDHIST MUDBAS,* 

. The mudrd^s orsymholic positions d the hands, 
m'^ not peculiar to IBuddhists. The Hindus recog- 
nise atege number and a paper, with illustrations, 
explanatory of the meanings of these would be 


interesting. In 1879 when I wrote the Appendix 
on the Bauddha Mythology of Nepal added to 
Notes on the RoGh^Tem'ples of Ajania, I called the 
attention of the late Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji to 
the subject; but he had not taken much note of 
the matter, and could only name the better known 


1 Ante, Vol, XXV. p. 145. 
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fnudrds of the chief Buddhas. In Waddell's 
Lamaism, pp. 136 and 137, is a list of nine of 
them. The best known are ; — 

1. The Bhf’imisparsa {bhUmisprii) or JDhar- 
iThasjparia imulrd — the ‘earth-pointing’ or ^wit- 
ness ’ attitude of Sakja Buddha and Akshobhya — 
WaddelFs JSfo. L 

2. The Dharmachalcra mudrd or ‘teaching’ 
attitude of Yairochana Buddha — Waddell’s 
No. 4. {Cf. Oldfield’s Sketches from Nipal, 
Yol. II. p. 167.) 

3. The Ahhaya mud^d or of ‘ blessing,’ — the 
left hand open in the lap, the right is raised in 
front of the chest with the fingers and thumb half 
extended and with the palm facing forwards, as 
in Amoghasiddha. Oldfield {Sketches from Nlpal, 
Yol. II p. 169) calls this the “Awah mudra”— 
Waddell’s No. 7. 

4 The Jhdna mudrd, or Tadmdsana mudrd, 
the posture of mental contemplation, as in that of 
Amit^bha Buddha. Waddell calls this Samd- 
hiian — -No. 2. 

5. The Vara, Varada or Vardha mudrd, the 
right hand hanging down over the knee, the 
palm of the hand turned outwards, symbolizing 
charity ; — Phyag-gyas-sbyin, “ the right hand of 
•chaidty.” It is the mudrd of Batnaaambhava. — 
Waddell’s No. 5. 

6. The Laliia mudrd, of enchanting or 
bewitching, — perhaps what Waddell calls ‘the 
pointing finger’; — No. 9. 

7. The Tarka mudrd, the right hand raised to 
the chest and slightly constricted (my Notes, 
ut, sup, p. 101, and fig. 16) is perhaps the same as 
Waddell’s ‘ preaching ’ pose — No. 8. 

8. The Sarana mudrd, of refuge or protec- 
tion (Jaesche’s Tib, Diet. p. 26, s, v. sJeyahs),-- 
Waddell’s No. 6. 

9. The Uttara-hodhi mudrd {Cf. Jaesche, 
p. 374, 8 , V. byah-chhub) or pose of ‘ highest 
perfection,’ — ascribed to Yairochana Buddha, — 
and is apt to be confounded with the Dharma- 
4ihakra mudrd, 

10* The attitude Rangi-snying-gar-thal-mo- 
sbyarba — ‘ uniting the palms of the hands on 
one’s heart,’ is the following: — the two hands 
uplifted, a finger of the right hand touching one or 
two fingers of the left hand, like a man accustom- 
ed to use his fingers to explain his meaning. This 
attitude typifies the unity of wisdom with matter,’ 
in Tibetan Thabs-sches or Thabs-dah-shes-rab, or 


the assuming of the material forms by the 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas for the purpose of 
spreading the right understanding among ani- 
mated beings. — Sehlagentweit’s Buddhism in 
Tibet, pp. 208, 245. 

In the plates of Hoffmann’s Nippon Buddha 
Pantheon will also be found some information 
that may be useful, 

J. Buboess, 

Edinburgh, Nov, 24fh, 1896. 


SOME NOTES ON THE EOLK-LORB OP THE 
TELU&U3. 

By G-, R. Subbamiah Pantulot. 

L 

Ijt the country of KandahAr,^ a certain king, 
MahAvira by name, at a great expense, caused a 
tank to be dug, two palm-trees deep and a ydjana 
wide^ and constructed a bank around it. But all 
the water in it dried up, notwithstanding a heavy 
rainfall. The king, seeing that no water remain- 
ed in the tank he had constructed at so great an 
expense, was sitting on the bank with a grieved 
heart, when one Bru^da Muni passed that way. 
The king immediately rose, went and prostrated 
himself before the sage, seated him, and began to 
converse with him ; when the sage, looking at the 
sorrowful countenance of the king, asked him the 
reason for it* To which the king replied : — 

“Sir, I had this tank dug at an enormoua 
expense, but not a drop of water remains in it, 
and this is why I am feeling grieved.” 

The sage ^'eplied : — “ Why weep for this ? If yon 
mix boiled rice with the blood of a courageous 
and liberal king, or with the blood from the throat 
of a revered y6gi endowed with all virtuous qua- 
lities, and offer it to DurgA, whose temple is very 
near the tank, I dare to say that the waber will 
never dry, and that the tank will be as full as 
the ocean.’^ 

The king heard these words and thought of the 
difiieulty of getting a king answering the descrip- 
tion. Then he thought that the sage himself 
answered the purpose excellently well, being en- 
dowed with ah the necessary qualities. So he 
drew his sword, cut the sage’s throat, mingled his 
blood with boiled rice and made the necessaiy 
offering to Bnrga. Prom that day fox*wards, the 
rain stopped in the tank and it was fuh to the 
brim. 

Those, therefore, that tender advice to kings 
must do so in season, for otherwise they will 
assuredly come to grief. 


I [This nam© in folk-tales, I think^ represents always some part of BSjpntSnA — .En.] 
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While Hing ITandana was wielding sway over 
Malabar, a wi*estler approached him and said 
that he had toiled hard and learnt the art of 
fencing and other similar arts, could fight with 
wild animals, and could even walk with a huge 
mountain on his head. But he had found no 
one, except the king, who could give him the 
wages due to his powers. He had come therefore 
to the king’s presence to represent his grievances 
and earn a proper livelihood. The king heard 
him and thought that such a waxrior would be 
serviceable to him, and engaged his services at 
a hundred pagodas a month. 

There was a huge mountain near the city infest- 
ed with wild beasts which were causing great 
havoc among the people. The king theiefore 
sent for the wrestler and said: — ^‘You declared, 
you know, that you could carry a mountain 
on your shoulders. A mountain there is in 
the neighbourhood, which is the cause of much 
suffering to the people. Take it away to a 
distant spot and return hither.” 

The wrestler assented to the proposal, and on 
the next day at dawn, the king took him with 
his ministers, priest, and a retinue of soldiers 
to the vicinity of the mountain. The wrestlei* 
girded up his waistband, tied his turban and 
stood ready. The king saw him and asked him 
why he hesitated, and called upon him to take 
the mountain on his head and go. 

The wi’estler replied Sir, I humbly gave 
you to understand that I could carry the mourn 
on my head, but I did not say that I could 
lift it up. Kindly command your soldiers there- 
fore to tear the mountain up and keep it on my 
head, and I will then carry it to whatever place 
you may command me.’^ 

Ill, 

In the village of Pennagatai, on the road 
from Conjeveram to Wandiwash, there lived 
an old woman who had a chafing dish and a 
cook. Day after day at early mom, when the 
first streaks of light were visible, the cock would 
crow. All the villagers would then rise, procure 
fire at her house and go their ways. This state 
of affairs had run on for a long time, till the old 
dame took into her head that the day dawned 
h^ause her cock crew. She observed that aU the 
villagers cooked and ate after getting fire from 
Ifer house, and she wanted to see how the day 
could Aawn if she quitted the village, and how the 
vaiagers would manage to eat. So she went, un- 
known to ^ybody in the village, to a wood afar off I 


■with her cock and her chafing dish and sat down 
there. The next morrow, all the villagers arose, 
came as usual to the old womau s house, but 
not finding her there, thought she must have 
gone somewhere on some errand, fetched fire 
from some other quarter and performed each his 
respective duty. In the meantime the old woman 
fasted in the wood until dusk, when a villager 
passed by to some other place on a particular 
errand. She called to him and said : — “ I was 
nob in the village this morning, has it dawned 
thei*e? Have the people procured fire? Hav^ 
they all eaten ?” 

He laughed and said : — Do you think that the 
whole world depends entirely on your cock and 
your dish ? Why do you sit fasting here ? Get 
up and go home.” 

She heard liim and was abashed, and throwing 
off the foolish vanity which had made her think 
that all the world existed through her, she lived 
happily. 

IT. 

In a certain village there lived a merchant who 
had a deaf friend. The latter, learning that the 
former was ill, went to enquire after him, and 
while going along the road, determined to hold 
the following conversation with his sick friend : 

After the usual greeting, I will first ask, ‘ well. 
Sir, how do you feel yourself to-day ? ’ He will 
reply, ‘better,’ and I shall rejoin, ‘very good.’ 

I will then make enquiries about bis diet, and he 
will reply ‘rico without salt,’ and I shall rejoin, 
‘may it do you much service.’ I shall then put 
the question, ‘pray, who is your doctor?’ He 
will, of course, tell me that such and such a 
person is his doctor, and I may safely add, ‘ may 
God assist him in the fulfilment of his work.’ ” 

At length, having come to a resolve, he reached 
the house, and after the usual greetings, seated 
himself near the patient and said:— “ My friend, 
how are you ? ” 

To which the patient replied “ I am very 
much troubled with a virulent attack of fever? ” 

The deaf man, not understanding what he 
said, thought that he was answering according 
to the plan he had settled beforehand, and 
responded Very good : I hope God will keep, 
you sol” 

The patient, who was already peevish with the 
disease, was made more so by this speech of 
hk deai companion. The latter next asked what 
his diet was, and was told that it was the dust of 
the earth I 
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“May it do yon mucli good,” said he; “and 
pray, my good friend, which doctor attends 
you ?” 

“ The sick merchant, boiling with wrath, cried : — 
“ Doctor ? Death himself.” 

“Yery well, may God speed his medicines 1” 
said the deaf companion, and returned home. 

Y. 

Sult&n Maftmtid^ used to wrage war on foreign 
countries and to oppress his people at home. 
His whole dominions lay consequently desolate. 
Upon this his minister thought that it was 
imperative to contrive some stratagem by which the 
king would turn out a good ruler. Accordingly, 
whenever he spoke to the king he used to relate 
how he had once been a pupil of a certain sannyd- 
Siin and had learnt the language of birds. 

One day, as -the king and the minister were 
returning from the hunt, two owls were sitting 
screaming upon a tree by the road-side. The 
king, hearing the noises, called upon his minister 
to tell him what the birds were conversing upon. 
The premier listened for a short time, as though he 
really understood the conversation, and then told 
the king that they were not words fit for him to 
hear. The king, however, insisted upon hearing 
the words. 

The vizier, therefore, represented the conver- 
sation to be as follows One of the owls 
has a son and the other a daughter, and the two 
parent birds are negotiating a marriage between 
their cliildren. The former parent said to the 
latter : — ‘ Then, you wiil give your daughter to 
my son, but will you give him fifty ruiued 
villages ?’ To which the latter parent replied: — 

« While our Sultan Mahmud by the grace of the 
Almighty rules so happily, can there be a dearth 
of ruined villages ? You only asked me for a 
paltry fifty, I wiil give you five hundred.’” 

When the Sultan heard this, he was very 
much grieved at heart. So he at once ordered the 
rebuilding of all the mined villages in the realm, 
and made his subjects happy and prosperous. 

YL 

' In the Dandaka forest was a lion which was in 
the habit of attacking and consuming all the beasts 
thereof. To rid themselves from the constant 
fear in which they were kept on his approach, all 
the other animals proposed to supply the lion 
with an animal a day if it would not attack them 
any longer. This promise was agreed to, and 

1 [There have been so many Mabm'ud Sh^Lhs in the 
Dakhan that it is diffibnlt to say which of them is meant 
in this story. The probability is it refers to the very 


kept up for some time. Sometime after, it fell 
to the lot of a fox to be sent to the lion, who. by 
no means relishing the idea of being devoured, 
walked slowly along, thinking all the while of 
some plan by which to put an end to the lion and 
save his own life. The lion, not finding the ani- 
mal at the proper moment, was very much en- 
raged, and insisted npon an explanation of the 
delay. The fox rejoined Sir, another fox was 
sent under my charge by nil the animals of the 
forest as aa offering for you, but on the road I 
met another lion, who took away your meal, and 
told me to tell you of it.” 

The lion ordered the fox to take him instantly 
to the place of his enemy. The cunning fox 
took the lion to the side of a well, and, saying 
that the other lion was in it, begged the lion 
to take him in his arms that he might also have 
a peep into the well. When the lion saw the 
reflection of himself in the waters with the fox 
in his arms, he instantly came to the c mclusion 
that he was looking on his enemy; and having 
let tlie fox drop, made a furious leap into the well 
and immediately perished. 

YII. 

There was a harlot in the city of Kaly&napura, 
who was in the habit of fleecing a hundred 
pagodas from whomsoever might appear to her 
in her dreams. It came to pass that on a certain 
night a Brahman appeared to her in a dream. 
Siie described him to her servants, and told them 
to fetch him and extort the money from Hm- 
Tliey seized the Bi-ilhman as he was going along 
the road, and told him of the affair, and demanded 
the money. The Brahman was very much troubled, 
and pleaded poverty, but they would not let him 
go under any circumstances. He accordingly 
represented his grievances to the king who sent 
for the woman and demanded an explanation of 
her procedure. 

She replied that she demanded the money as 
the Brahman appeared to her in her dream. The 
king said that he would pay her the amount if she 
should wait a little. He accordingly caused a 
post to be fixed in the street and the sum tied 
to the hem of a garment and suspended from 
the top of the pole. He then placed a mirror 
underneath, and sent for the woman, and told her 
what he had done and called upon her to put her 
hand into the mirror and receive the money. She 
informed him of the impossibility of taking the 
money by putting her hand into the mirror, and 

n^ble doings of the Tnghlaks, of whom Sultlin MabmM 
Tughlak was the last (1394-1413 A.1).), — Ed,] 
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requested the king to order somebody to climb up 
the post and bring the money down. But the 
king replied : — “ As the Brahmaii appeared to you 
only in a dream, you may take the money that 
appears in a mirror ; I cannot order anybody to 
hand you over the bundle.” 

On hearing this, the harlot felt quite abashed, 
bent down her head and went away. It is there- 
fore necessary that those who settle disputes 
should be conversant with tricks. 

YIII. 

There was a weaver in the Karnfi^t^k, Hai- 
mantaka by name, who 'wove both coarse cloth 
and fine linen. But as his profits in the calling 
were very meagre, he was not able to keej:) life 
and soul together. Adjacent to his abode was 
another of the same pi*ofession, Dhimanta, who 
lived happily on the large income he derived by 
voaving coarse rough fabric. Once upon a time 
Haimantaka approached his wife and represented 
his grievances to her, told her how, despite his 
intelligence in his art, he was not able to eke 
out a livelihood, and how much better placed his 
brother-weaver was, though weaving only a 
coarse stuff. 

“My talents are unknown to any one in the 
place,” said he, and determined to quit his home 
for another place with the object of amassing as 
much wealth as possible. 

His wife rejoined : — Of what avail is your 
going to a distant quarter.^ You will get only 
as much as it has fallen to your lot to earn.” 

Despite her remonstrances, he quit his abode, 
went and settled for a time in a far-off country, 
wove such cloths as were in consonance with 
the requirements of the place, made consider- 
able money by the transaction, and wended his 
way home. On the way he stayed at an inn, and 
seeming his treasure in a comer went to rest for 
the night. While he was enjoying * the honey- 
heavy dew ’ of slumber, thieves rushed into the 
inn and purloined every item of property, so that 
when he rose up the next morning he found to 
his utter disappointment and distress that he 
had nothing left. He thus learned, very dearly 
indeed, the truth of his wife’s statements, from 
the school of expeiience. And, feeling very des- 
pondent, lived upon such small gains as he could 


make at home. The moral of this is : unlucky 
anywhere, unlucky everywhere ! 

IX. 

The King of Kalinga had a washerman who used 
to wash his clothes exceedingly well and bring 
and give them to him daily. One day, the king was 
exceedingly pleased with the scrupulously ' clean 
manner in which the clothes were brought to him 
and promised the washerman to grant any one 
prayer he might make. The washerman looked at 
the king and said that he was most anxious to be- 
come the king’s minister, and requested the king 
to bestow the post on him. The king did so, dis- 
pensing with the services of his old minister, who 
had served him for a very long time. 

It came to pass that, not long afterwards, 
a certain other king having heard of the weak- 
ness of the washerman-minister, raised a huge 
army and gave battle. His master having heard 
of what had come to pass, called upon the new 
minister to muster his forces, to which he replied 
that as he had already made the necessary pre- 
parations, there was no cause to fear the enemy. 
The king fully believed in this statement, but 
was sorely disappointed, for not long afterwards 
the city was bombarded by the hostile armies. 
The king sent at once to the minister, told him 
of what had happened, and enquired of him as to 
the arrangements he had made. 

The minister responded “ There is nothing 
to fear in what has come to pass. But I find 
that the task of ruling a kingdom is a big affair, 
and while I was thinking of how best to rid 
ourselves of this difficulty, the enemy chanced to 
enter and blockade the city. Let them, there- 
fore, undergo the perils of governing the king- 
dom. As for me, I used to wash the clothes of 
about a hundred families in this city, but since 
my elevation to the ministership I have had fco 
give up my calling. I will now, therefore, resume 
it, and give you one-half the work and reserve 
the other half for myself; the calling being no 
trouble to me. On these considerations I have 
made no prepai*ations for war.” 

The king was very much grieved when he heard 
this, but thought the result to be the natural 
punishment of hnking himself to a fool. 

(To he continued) 


HOTES AHD QUERIES. 

KAVIRAJ, AS A HUSALMA^T TITLE. 


' Thebs are two or three Musalm^n life-convicts 
a?fc Fort Blair, hailing from Bengal, who bear the 
d^fignatk^nof EavirAj, and who appear to have 
been petty druggists and quacks previous to 


their conviction. This is a clear instance of the 
preservation by the descendants of converts to 
Isl&m of theii- old Hindu family designation. 


R. 0. Temple* 
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THREE DATES OF THE HARSHA ERA. 

BY PROFESSOR F. KIELEORN, C.I.E. ; GOTTIEGEN. 

A. — An inscription of [Harslia-]Saiiivat 1S4, from the Pahjab. 

S OME five years ago Dr. Fleet sent me an impression, which he had received in 1887 from 
the late Prof. J. Darmesteter, of an inscription which is somewhere in the Pahj^b. This 
inscription contains four lines of well-preserved writing which covers a space of about 11*^ broad 
by 6'" high. The average size of the letters is between 1|" and IJ". The characters are 
closely related to those of the Sarada alphabet, as is shown by the forms of the letters dJi, v, 
S, s, K the medial ft, and the superscript 6 ; but for n the peculiar form of that letter 
is used which we have, in the Kamfi or Kamavana (in Bliaratpur) fragmentary pillar 

inscription of the Suras^na family Vol X. p. 34, Plate), and in the Bengal As. Soc.’s ] 3 late 
of the Maharaja Vinayakapala of [Harsha-] Sam vat 188 (e.g. in the word sdsanasija^ 1. 16, ihid, 
Yol, XV. p. 141, Plate). They include numeral figures for 1, 4, and 8, in line 1, and for 
1 and 5, in line 2. Of these, the figure for 4 is the numerical symbol, resembling the ahshara hka, 
which we find (employed like an ordinary numeral figure) e.g, in line 30 of the Ohamba plate 
of Somavarmadeva and Asafadera^ (ibid, Yol. XYII. p. 13) ; and the figures for ], 5, and 8, are 
almost identical with the figures for the same numerals in the Bakhshrdi manuscript^ (e.f?-, 
'ibid, ig, 47, Plate i.,® lines 8 and 9). The language of the inscription is Sanskrit; and the 
whole is in prose. In respect of orthography, it may be noted that g is doubled before r in 
the word Viggraha, in line 3. 

After the words dm svasti dm il,the inscription has the date sainvat 184 'Sravana-vatilo atra 
plnit ‘ ill the year 184, on the 15th tithioi the dai'k half of Sravana, on this day.’ This date does 
not admit of verification, but there can be no doubt that it must be referred to the Harsha 
era, and that, therefore, it approximately falls in A. D. 789-90, a time which well accords with 
the palasography of the inscription. As regards the wording of the date, attention may be 
drawn to the employment, instead of the ordinary vadi, of the term vati, with which we may 
compare its counterpart mti, for mdiy in the dates of the Delhi Siwiilik Pillar inscriptions of 
Yisalad^va {ibid, Vol. XIX. p. 218). In editing those inscriptions, I have stated that sati 
and vati are commonly used in Kasmir, and that, therefore, it is not at all strange that we should 
and instances of the usage of them also in the northern parts of India proper. After the date, 
the inscription apparently refers itself to the reign of a certain Vigraha, and it then records 
the foundation of a well or tank by Dh6n[dh]a, the son of Ag’horasiva. It ends with the 
word lihliitam, but the name of the writer is either broken away or was not accessible in the 
original, when the impression was taken. 

Text.* 

1 Om® s[T]asti 6m Sam vat® 184 

2 SiAva^a-vati 15 atra di- 
3 n6 maha-sri-Yiggraba-rafjyS ?]^ = ghorasi- 
4 va-putra-Dh6n[dh]6na vapi pratishthitfi®[l l*]Liklii[ta]m^ 


1 The same sign is used (iu ‘ 847 ’), like an ordinary numeral figure, in line 20 of the Kot^ inscription of the 
SdmanicL D^vadatta {mte, Vol. XIV. p. 46) ; and similar numeral figures for 4 we have in the Bakhsh^It MS. 

® The same figure for 1 is also used in the Chamhfi plate of Sdmavarmad^va and Asatad^va. 
s The figure for 8 in the plate differs very considerably from the figure given, ante, Vol. XVII. p. 36. 

* From Prof. J. Darmesteter *s impression. 

5 The word 6ni is both times denoted by a symbol. 

6 Read saTfiuat. 

7 I am doubtful about the akshara in brackets ; the original, possibly, may have id orjyd, 

8 Originally ^raiishphUam was engraved ; ^pratishthitd is used iov (in tlie sense of hxritd), 

8 The name of the writer is not given in the impression. 
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B.— Khajura^hd image inscription of [HarSlia-]Samvat 218. 

In ArcliceoL Stirv. of India, Vol. X., Plate ix. 1, Sir A. Cunningham lias published a 
photozincograph of an inscription which is on the pedestal of a statue of the monkey-god 
Hanumat at Khajurahd, in the Chhatarpnr State, Buiidelkhand ; and ibid. p. 21, he has given 
his transcript of the text of it, in which the date which the inscription contains is given as 
^samcaUre 940 Mdglia-sudi My account of this short inscription is based on Sir A. Cun- 
ningham’s own rubbings, which some years ago were handed over to me by Dr. Fleet. 

The inscription contains three lines of well-preserved writing which covers a space of 
1' 11" broad by 5" high. The size of the letters is between 1^" and 1^''. The characters 
belong to the northern class of alphabets, and would, in the absence of any date, undoubtedly 
be assigned to about the 9th centary A. D. In the word Earim at the end of line 3, and prob- 
ably also in -atmajam in line 2, they include a form of the final m, consisting of a half-form of 
QH with the sign of virdma below it.^^ And they also contain numerical symbols for 200, 10, 
and 8, in the date in line 2, which I read sanivatsrb 200 10 8 Mdgha-sudi 10. The symbols 
wdiich are employed in this date are fairly accurately represented in Sir A, Cunningham’s 
photozincograph. The symbol for 200 is like the ahshara srd, except that the left top 
stroke of the letter s is drawn out into a hook which is turned towards the left. Undoubtedly, 
the symbol for 100, known to tlie writer, was essentially like the symbol for 100 which we have 
e. g. ill line 1 of the Mathura image inscription of the [Gupta] year 135 {Gtcpta Lmr. 
Plate xxxix, A),^^ and the symbol for 200, used by him, is developed out of the symbol for 200 
in line 2 of the Mathura image inscription of the [Gupta] year 230 {ibid. Plato xl, D)i The 
symbol for 10, which resembles the akshara Iri, is like the symbol for the same number in line 
14 of the Dighwa-Dubauli plate of the Maharaja Mah^ndrapala (ante, Vol, XV. p. 113, 
Plate), with this difference only that a small circle is attached to the top of the symbol on the 
right side. And the third symbol is a more developed form of the symbol for 8 in line 1 of 
the Bijayagadh pillar inscription of Vishnuvardhana of the [Vikrama] year 428 {Oupta Inscr, 
Plate XXX vi, C), and is essentially like the later sign which looks like the ahshara hrd. The 
w'ord samatsro (for samvatsarah) of the date we also have, only spelt samvatsrd, in the date of 
[Harsha-jSamvat 188 of the Bengal As. Soc.’s plate of the Mahdrdja Vinayakapflla {ante^ 
Vol. XV. p. 141, 1. 17), while the date of [Harsha-]Samvat 155 of the Dighwa-Dubauli plate of 
the Mahdrdja MahSndrapala, instead of it, has samvatsrd {ibid, p, 113, 1, 14). The language 
of the inscription is Sanskrit, writing by an uncultivated person. 

The inscription divides itself into two parts ; the first, proper right half of the three 
lines (marked A in the text) is in prose ; the second, proper left half (marked B in the text) 
is a verse in the Aiiushtubh metre. The part A, in line 1, records [that the statue under 
which the inscription is engraved is the work or gift] of Golla, the son of Sahila (or Sahila;r 
as the word is spelt in B) ; in line 2 it has the date, given above ; and in line 3 it adds that 
Goliaka, i.e., Golla, bows down to the holy Hanumat. And B repeats, in verse, that Gollaka,. 
the son of Sahiia, piously made (or gave) the [statue of] Hanumat, the son of the Wind. 

The only thing of interest in the inscription is the date, partly because this date also, in 
my opinion, must be referred to the Harsba era, and partly because, if my views regarding 
the era which is employed here he accepted, this for the present is the latest certain date froiu 
an inscription in India proper, in which numerical symbols are made use of. Concerning 
the first point, I need only state that for Harsha-Samvat 218 the date would correspond to 

See also ibid. p. 20 : * The date is in the beginning of the second line, which I read as Sammtsra hundreds 
nine { and) forty,’' the figures being those of the old notation with the 9 placed immediately on the right of the- 
symbol for hundreds.’ ' ® ^ 

u A similar (not quite the same) form of final m is used in the inscription of the S^mxnta 
ante, VoL ZIV, p, 45. 

« Compare" also the symbol for 100, in the symbol for 400, Gwpta Inscr., Hate zzxvi, 0, line 1. 
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Friday, the 15th January A. D, 824,^3 jg j^gij about the time to which the inscription 

would be assigned on pal^ographical grounds, and that we know of no other era of which the 
year 218 would fall in the 9th century A. And as regards the second point, the latest 
Indian^® date with numerical symbols, from an inscription dated according to one of the well- 
known eras, hitherto was that of the Bengal As. Soc.’s plate of Yinayakapala of [Harsha-] 
Saihvat 188 = A, D. 793-94. It is a curious, but rather significant fact, that that date of 
\ inayakapala^s plate is the only other known date which, like the date of the present 
inscriptionj, contains the word samvatsro* 


Text.16 

A. — 1 Om [ll*] Golla^^ Sahila-pu(pn)trasya I 

2 Sanivatsrd^s 200 10 8 Magha-Sudi^^ 10 [|] 

3 Sri-Hanumantam Gollakah pranamati [l|*j 

B. — 1 Sahilasya^® sutah sriman=Hanuman2^=sPa- 

2 van-4tmaja [m] |32 [a] kar6d=dharmmam«a- 

3 16kya Gollako^ prakritaih Haidm [||*J 

C. — Pafijanr inscription of [Harsha-] Samvat 663, 

In ArcJimh Surv, of hidia^ Yol. XIV., Plate xxii, 3. Sir A. Cunningham has published a 
photozincographof an inscinption in four lines, which he discovered at Pahjaur (Panjor, Pahcha- 
pura), an old town about 70 miles north of Thaneswar, and 80 miles north by east of Peheva 
Pehoa)j2‘^ in the Panjab ; and ibid. p. 72 he has given, without any comment, a transcript of 
the text, in which the date of the inscription is read as ^ samvat 56 . . Jeth Siidi 9 lodr Suhre.^ 
Although I possess an excellent impression of this inscription, kindly given to me by Dr, Flee t 
I am not prepared, owing to the damaged state of the second and third lines, to publish the full 
text, which, indeed, with the exception of the date, does not seem to me to be of any importance. 
The language of the inscription is Sanskrit, greatly influenced by the Prakrit of the writer. 
The characters look like a mixture of the ordinary H^ari and the Sarada characters ; they in 
some respects resemble those of the Chamba plate of SomavarmadSva and Asafead^va, and still 

Thelsame lOtli iithi of the bright half of the same month M%ha of the [Harsha] year loo of the date of the 
Dighwa-Dubault plate of Mah^ndrapSla, which admits of yerifioation, corresponds to the 20th January A. D. 761. 

1* The only later date, hitherto published, of an inscription in which the Harsha era is employed, is that of the 
Pehev& (Pehoa; inscription of the reign of Bhojadeva of Kananj, of the year 276 (given in words and numeral 
figures) ; Ep. Ind. Vol, 1. p. 186. I take this opportunity of stating that the PoidMchaturdaH, which is mentioned 
in the Pehey4 inscription (see ibid, p. 188, note 25), is the 14th iithi of the dark half of the amdnta Ohaitra (or 
^uniimanta Vaisakha), and that it is so called because bathing in the Granges near &iva on a Tuesday during this 
iithi is believed to remove trouble from Pis^chas. 

InNepM we have an inscription of [Gupta- ]Samvat 535 = A D. 85t-55, in the date of which numerical 
symbols are used {ante, Vol. IX, p. 168, Plate), and even one of the New&r year 259 = A, D. 1138-39 (Prof. 
BendaU’s Jmmey, p. 81, Plate). 

w From Sir A. Cunningham’s rubbings, 

17 This is used in the sense of the Genitive case ; judging from the list of names, given in Bp, Ind, Vol, IV, 
p, 171, the proper form to employ would have been QdVMasya, 

Read samvatsaralh and see my introductory remarks. 

w The rubbings have clearly Mi, not svtdij which is the reading of the photozineograph, 

29 Metre : Sloka (Anushtubh), 

21 The writer apparently meant to say srimantam JSmumantath. 

The photozineograph, instead of m and the sign of punctuation, has here an akshara which looks somewhat 
like and was so read by Sir A- Cunningham ; but I have no doubt that the sign in the rubbings is a final form 
of m, followed by the sign of punctuation. 

2S If the following which is quite clear in the rubbings, is correct, must be altered to 

0^Mlirhli ; but I do not understand the exact meaning of the woidprdhfltaih, nor do I see how the words prd.hrifam 
Earim are to be construed with what precedes. 

54 See Archo^ol, Surv. oyi^dsWi^Vok XIV, Hate i. 
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more those of the Chamba plate of Bh6tavarmadeva,25 Owing to the nature of these character 
it would be somewhat difficult to assign the inscription on palaeographical grounds to any 
particular century ; it is sufficient to say that it cannot well be earlier than the llth, nor later 
than the 14th century A. D. 

In line 1, after the words 6m svasti [d?h] 11, the inscription contains a date which I read — 

Sanimvat26 563 J^tha-SUdi 9 v^ra Sukrah.27 

Three of the four numeral figures of this date are not drawn very accurately in Sir 
A. Cunningham’s photozincograph. In the original, the figure for 5 is like the figure for 
0 , e. y., in line 33 of the Harsha inscription of YigraharAja (Up, Ind, Yol 11. p. 124, Plate) ; 
the figure for 6 is a more ornamental form of the figure for 6, used in the Bakhshali 
manuscript (e. g,, in lines 25 and 26 of Plate ii., ante, Yol. XYIL p. 276) ; and the 
figure for 9 resembles the figure for 9 in the Siyadoni inscription^^ (Up, Ind, YoL I. p. 173 fi.) 
The figure of the unit of the number of the years (which is fairly well drawn in the photo- 
zincograph) may be compared with some of the figure-numerals for 3 in the table of Prof. 
Bendall’s Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts^^ ; there is just a possibility that it 
might be interpreted as 2, but I believe that it is really 3. Put into proper Sanskrit, the date 
would be — 

Samvat 563 Jjaishtha-feudi 9 Sukra-vare, i, e., Friday, the 9th of the bright 
half of Jyaishtha of the year 663/ 

Considering the locality where the inscription is, and the fact that on palseographical 
grounds it has to be assigned to some time between the llth and 14th centuries A, D., I feel 
sure that the era to which the date must be referred here also is the Harsha era. The only 
other date with details for verification, which may be confidently referred to this era, is the date 
of the Dighwa-Dubauli plate of the Mahdrdja MahendrapAla,^® the 10th of the bright half of 
Magha of the year 155, which has been shown to correspond to the 20th January A, D. 761, 
Now, judging from that date, and assuming the years of the Harsha era to have been Chaiirddi 
years, our date of the month of Jyaishtha of tfie year 563 would be expected to fall in A. D, 
1168, in Kaliyuga-Samvat 4269 expired. And for that year the date really does work out 
faultlessly. For in Kaliyuga-Samvat 4269 expired the 9th of the bright half of Jyaislitha cor- 
responded to Friday, the ITth May A. D. 116 8, si when the 9th tithi of the bright half ended 
10 h, 50 m. after mean sunrise. 

That we should have so late a date of the Harsha era, I consider no more strange than the 
occurrence of dates of the 10th century of the Gupta-Yalabhi era; and I expect that more snch 
dates will be dicovBred, when the country about Thaneswar and PaSjaur is carefully searched 
for inscriptions. 

25 See ante, Yol. SVH. pp. 7 and 10. 

26 It may be stated that the dental sibilant is denoted here by the sign which in the fedradA alphabet denotes 
the palatal sibilant, nnd vice uersd. 

2T This may haye been altered in the original to vM SuW. In a date of Saka^Saanyat 654, from Java ye 
have v&rindau instead of Indu-vM ; see mte, Yol. XXIII. p. IIS, No. 1. 

as The figure for 9 resembles even more dosely the figure for 9, used in the Cambridge MS. Add. 1693, which 

was written in A. D. 1166; see Prof. Bendall’s Caiolojrue, Table of figure- numerals. " ‘ 

a* See espeoially the figure for 3 of the MS. Add. 1648, written in A. B. 1216. ' 

.a* See ante, Vol. XV. p. 112, and Gupict Jnscr, Introduction, p. 178, 

a As there may he some slight doubt as tp whether ih? year of the date is 663 or 562— it must be either one Or 
the would add that, judging from the date of the month M6gha of the year 166, the above Friday the 

17141 May A. B. 1168, would be the proper equivalent of Jyaishtria.iudi 9 of the year 562 also, if the year oommOToed 
wiHi the month ®hrtfcika, or in fact with any of the months from to W/let.. , 
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SPECIMENS OP MODERN BRAHMANICAL LEGENDS. 

BY G. K. BETHAM. 

No. II, — The Yaiiavdsi-Mdhdimya, 

Part I. 

A SALUTATION to tlie great Ganapati I 

The Rishis asked : — 0 reverend all-knowing and most wise SAta, where is the auspicioas 
place which was formerly called by you Vanav^si ? Be pleased to tell us in detail how it was 
built, and how it became holy.” 

The holy Suta replied : “ 0 Rishis who desire to know, listen to this holy story, which 

is the remover of sin and cause of astonishment to all hearers. After the destruction of the 
(former) world, the great Brnbrna, Lord of the Worlds, created many worlds, male^ and female 
rivers, causing delight to the people there, and he also created seven cities and seven villages 
(suburbs?). 0 great Rishis I listen to their holy names: namely, YanavM, Kusa, Laiika, 
Kasmira, Knndinipura,^ Jahari,® and Mandarin These are the names of the villages.® 
Yanavasi was called Kaumtidi in the Xrita-Yuga ; in the Tr6ta-Yuga it was called Baindavi® ; 
it will be called Jayanti in the Dvapara-Yuga ; (and) it will^ be called Yanavasi in the Kali- 
Yuga. The person who bathes in the Yarada at Yanavasi will get the same benefit as if he 
bathed in the Ganges for sixty thousand years. The great rivers® are the removers of sin. 
People who have curbed their passions^ always go and bathe in the Yaradii in the month of 
Karttika, and then return to their own places: therefore it is the holiest river. 0 great sages, 
listen to the rules for bathing in that river ; — a Brahman, having got up from his bed during 
the fourth part of the night, should, being attentive, contemplate the feet of 'Siva in his mind,^^ 
and he should wash his teeth, and in this way he should become stainless. Longing for (the 
state of blessedness) and wearing bis cloth, he should afterwards enter the watei’s of the 
Yarada according to rules, and first pray thus to the river to remove his sins — *0 goddess 
Yarada, remover of sins ! Thou that risest iu the SahyMri mountains and goest as high as 
'Sri-Saila, I bathe in thy waters to-day ! O Yarada, chief of the goddesses, partaker of 
the power of Gauri, remover of sins, accept my offerings and become the means of my 
happiness,’ After having given offerings to the river Yarada, he should perform his 
ablutions, and pleasing the gods and the sages, wearing clean clothes, should become holy. 
Pinishing his daily ceremonies, he should worship the god Madhukesa; and all sins committed 
in former lives, by one act will be thus remitted. There is no doubt that he becomes sinless 
and gets the same benefit as if he had bathed in the Ganges, The worship of Madhukesa is the 
remover of great poverty, the^hes tower of great wealth, and the remover of great sin : the Yarada 
resembles the Ganges, and the god MadhukSsa resembles the god Yisv^svara. Yanavasi 
resembles Kasi, and is the giver of supreme bliss. 

Now I will relate the history of this place. 0 great sages, listen to this. Yerily in former 
times there lived a Brfihmau, called M^rta^da, who resided in a foreign country. He knew the 
Vidas and Vidangas, and philosophy, and was always devoted to his daily (ceremonial) duties ; 
hospitable, a fire-worshipper, and always charitable to every one. His wife Cba^^ka hated 
him ; crooked-minded, harsh, cruel and disobedient to her husband’s commands. Her husband 

1 The Brahmaputra, the Indus (Sindhu), and the ^ona are all of the masculine gender. 

« The capital of Vidarbha or the modern Berar. 

8 Brohably Jejuri : the sacred shrine of Kdnd^ RSo, near Poona, 

4 Perhaps Madnra. ® so the villages are called. 

6 I. e.f belonging to or consecrated to Biudu or Siva. 

7 This conversation is supposed to take place in the Tret4-Tuga. 

« I, e., the Narmadd and others. ® Or being beyond the reach of pa,ssion. 

w J e., meditate upon. * Agnihfjirin^z> Br%man that maintains a perpetual fire. 
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being cognisant of this, abandoned her and married another woman according to law. After 
a while she died and went to hell, where she remained till the end of the Kalpa. She afterwards 
passed through various existences and eventually became a goblin, and in terrifying form 
wandered about in the uninhabited forests of the Sahyadri mountains for many years in great 
distress and without food. 


Once upon a time a holy Brahman, by name a religious man and one of the leaders 

of the followers of Siva, who was wandering on the face of the earth, intending to make 
pilgrimages to all holy places, came to the Yarada, and after bathing in that holy stream and 
worshipping Madhnk^fevara he (VirSsa) was returning to his home holding dtlva leaves in his 
hand. Seeing the holy Brahman passing through the Sahyadri forest the goblin, hungry 
and thirsty, came to devour him. On seeing her, he, being distressed and frightened, ran 
away fast, but she followed him quickly and seized him violently. In his extremity the 
Brahman threw the hilva leaves upon her, and at the mere touch of them she left him and 
went far from him. She fell at his feet crying : — ‘ Save me ! save me ! ’ Seeing her, the 
wondering Brahman asked her what was the matter. That worshipper of Siva, whose 
heart was full of fear, said to her, who was unfit to be seen and of terrible voice and 
horrible shape : — Vir^sa said : — ‘0 most cruel, terrible and fearsome goblin, tell me who you 
are and why you have such an ugly shape.’ 

Hearing the voice of Yirlsa and remembering her former sins the goblin replied : 

‘ Previous to this, I was the wife of a Brahman in my fifteenth birth, 0 Brahman, my husband’s 
name was Martanda and my name was Chan(Jika. Sometimes I used to wish evil to my 
husband and did not act according to his wishes: weeping and casting myself down on the 
ground I daily cursed my husband, and I used to weep when ‘ever I approached him, 

I subdued people by various philtres and charms ; and I was addicted to adultery and also to 
improper conduct. I stole money belonging to my husband and gave it to other people. 
I used to eat before my husband ate and I ate from the cooking utensils : my husband used 
to eat after me and I used to stand before him in dirty garments. I used to sit on the broom, 
on the mortar and on the threshold. I used to look at my husband severely and speak to 
him harshly, I was addicted to drinking and used to talk to Sudras, If any beautiful person 
came within my view I subdued him forcibly with charms and philtres and sported with him 
to my heart’s content. 


‘Once upon a time, when under the influence of liquor, I burned down my husband’s house, 
and my husband knowing me to be of such bad habits abandoned me. He married another 
woman" according to the law, and after a while I died and went to Syamani[?] Yama on seeina- 
me despised me deeply, and saying ^ 0 servants, throw her down, beat her and bind her,’ he of 
the terrible shape plunged me into torment. He made me live in hell up to the of the Kalpa and 
caused me great distress. After that be caused me to enter the wombs of the lowest kinds of 
animals. I will tell you of those lives, and when I think of them I tremble : — in the fourteenth 
life I was a tigress ; in the thirteenth birth I was a lioness : in the twelfth life I was a (female) 
alligator ; in the eleventh life I was a muiigoose ; in the tenth life I was a lizard : in 
the ninth life I was a python ; in the eighth life I was a vile bitch ; 0 Brahman in the 
seventh life I was a sow; in the sixth life I was a hen; in the fifth I was a serpent- in 
the fourth I was a porcupine; and in the third I was a crow: in the second birth I was a 
Mahar born blind and afected by leprosy, and the cavities of my nose and ears were full 
of ulcers and worms: my relations and even my parents deserted me -- unhappy, writhino 
weeping distressed with hunger and thirst and full of sores, A certain BrahmaLw me fn 
this condition, bur nt by the sun, naked and unable to walk. Uttering the words ‘'Siva! 

Lit., entered into the womb of a goblin. ~~ 

tho ri used for separating 

The cil^ ^ Yama — the lower regions. 
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Biva ! iie went away, and I, distressed in various ways, died on tlie spot. I then entered 
into the womb of a goblin, and there also I was in great distress. I had a large and protruding 
belly, a large mouth and nose, hollow eyes, tawny hair, my hands and feet were like tdlV'^ 
(palm -leaves), my neek was thin enough to pass through the eye of a needle, and m3’’ voice 
was as terrible as the clouds at the end of the Kalpa.^^ And now my shadow always looks like 
the sky, water seems like stone, trees look like brambles, and what I eat appears like poison : 
distressed in this w^ay, I have passed five hundred years. But having fortunately seen you 
I consider myself blessed. I once heard the name of Siva when I was in the form of a Mahar, 
and owing to the greatness of that merit I have met you to-day. 0 great sir, relieve me, 
relieve me ! The good are full of compassion.’ 

So greatly lamenting she fell prostrate at his feet. The humbled woman, remembering 
her trials, wept sore and the great sage saw her roiling, much distressed, on the ground. 
His heart melted with compassion for her, and in order to remove her sorrow he said : — 

^ O goblin daughter, get up and take courage : I will relieve you to-day ; be quiet, be 
quiet.’ So saying, be went away from her and made^® a cavity of his hands ‘ 0 goblin, 
hollow-eyed, fearful and of trembling body, hear mei The Varada is the holy river for men. 
She is in the city of Vanavasi. She actually bestows beatitude ; the mere beholding of 
Madhukesvara secures happiness. What reason can there be for anxiety for men after death, 
when there is so great store of happiness there ? * So saying, he took her with him and w'ent 
back to the Varada. Seating her on the bank of the river he bathed himself, and then plunged 
her body in the sacred stream, saying: ‘ May Aladhuk^svara save (you) ! ’ At the mere touch 
of the holy water she lost her goblin shape and he adorned her body with the cast-o:ff flowers 
of Madhukesvara. Immediately the followers (attendants) of 'Siva, brightening all the eight 
directions (of the heavens), came quickly to them with the vimdnaP They placed the lovely 
woman, wearing beautiful garments and smeared with sandal- wood powder, in the vimuna, 
which grants all desires. Then the good woman, adorned with all kinds of ornaments and 
accompanied by the Brahman, felt much satisfied in her heart, and after walking round the 
Brahman and worshipping Madhukesvara, she, shining with her own lustre, got into the 
viondna, and while all the people and the people of Vanavasi were looking, she was borne 
swiftly to the paradise of Kailiisa. 

Vanavasi is the place to live in, Madhukesvara is the object to be seen, the Varada is the 
river to bathe in for all people searching for religious and other happiness. Therefore 
MadhukSsvara should always be chosen as the object of worship. That merit which is obtained 
by charity, that benefit which is gained (by bathing) in holy waters, that happiness which is to 
be found in all other sacred places is to be gained by worshipping Madhukesvara. O good 
people, a certain hunter named Hun^a coming (to Vanavasi) with the intention of stealing, 
saw the worship of Madhukesvara, and went to Kailasa.” 

Part II. 

A SAiiUTATiOJT to the great teacher Datttolya ! 

The Rishis said : — “0 great sage, whose sin has been put away by saluting the feet of 
giyg^^-^thou who knowest, by the favour of thy teacher, both the past and the future, we 
pray thee to tell us in detail the holy story of Madhukesvara. Who wos the hunter named 
and when did he come to steal? When did he come to Madhukesvara-protected 
Vanavdsi ? When did he see the worship of Siva, and how did he attain to final happiness ? 
Thinking over all this, please tell us in detail,” 


IS Expressive of pity, compassion: also occasionally of disgust. CoTy^ha 

L e.y the thunder, etc,, at the end of the world. 

L &.J assumed a prayerful attitude. The chariot of the gods, self-directed and self-moving. 
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Sufca replied “ 0 assembly of Rishis, who are desirous of hearing, listen to my story j, 
by the mere hearing of which your devotion to Siva will be increased. O Brahmans, formerly 
in the TrSta-Yuga, in the time of the great sage Mann, there lived a certain hunter named 
Hunda, the leader of the tribe of Pulindas.^o He was cruel, a slayer of animals and fond of 
hunting : he was very expert in the use of the bow, and he was very brave. H© had four 
brothers, who ivere like him and were always murderers The wicked Pulinda lying in wait^^ 
used to kill travellers ; the evil-hearted man w^as always anxious to take away the w^ealth of 
others. Doing this and being eager to amass great wealth he meditated whez’e to build a 
fort that his enemies could not enter. 

While he was debating with himself in this way, his beloved wife Pulik^Si, the daughter 
of Bahunda, a cruel woman, thought: * Now I will ruin my father’s enemy.’ So thinking she 
came gently to her husband, and Pul ikasi spoke thus:“^There is no doubt that all your 
followers are against yon, therefore you should always act circumspectly. The fortress 
belonging to my father is in a hut on a monntain. There is no doubt that it belongs to 
us by inheritance. There is much water on the hill which cannot be found by strangers, and 
there are many lions, tigers, bears, etc., there, and in the hill there is also great treasure which 
has been amassed by my ancestors. A king named Malla, residing in the city of Bamdavi,25 
knowing that my parents had grown old, came there with a large army. Besieging the hill- 
fortress he killed my parents ; and taking all the wealth and turning out our followers and 
relations, the brave king, Malla, took possession of the fortress, I, who had been turned 
out and gone to another country, came to you.^^ Up to this time I have never told this to 
yon. shall do something when opportunity offers’ — thinking thus, 0 husband, I did 
not tell yon this before, He'^^ now resides in Baindavi, having his heart and mind attached to it. 
He has a few warriors, but they are not vei'y brave. You are wise and powerful, and your 
brothers are powerful also. You have many mountaineers, L e., Andhras, Kiratas, Kunas, 
Pnlindas, Palasikas,^^ Kasas, Kolhas, Abhirasr^? all these are always attached to you. 0 my 
beloved, I should like to start this very day.’ 

Hearing this speech of PulikaM, the chief of the Pnlinda tribe praised his wife for her 
foresight, and said to the leader of his men ; — ‘ O KumbhAiida, by my order call all tlie 
dwellers in the forest quickly, with their weapons : call all the hunters of my caste, thePulindas, 
the Birukas, all the Prahmikas and all our other friends. This day I intend to scale the 
best of tbe hill fortresses.’ 

Hearing him say this, Kiimbhanda, according to the orders given him by Hunda, sent 
messengers to the various hill forts and forests to summon all the leaders of the hunters 
residing there. On receiving the summons all the hunting tribes set out, keeping one man 
behind for the protection of their respective homes. Some mounted on horses, some on ele- 
phants, some on donkeys, some on jackals, some on lions, some on tigers, some on bears, some on 
porcupines, carrying bows, painted bows,^^ clubs, javelins, spears, maces, slings and swords in 
their hands : all the tribes living in the forests of Mauncha, Muiicha, Bhata, Bherinda,^^^ etc., 
(came). Seeing them come, Hunda harangued them as follows ; — ' All the warriors have become 
proud and puffed up because they are living with Malla, They killed my wife’s parents, captured 
the fort and drove all my relations away to foreign countries. This day, accompanied by you, 

20 A name applied to any wild or barbarous tribe, particularly hunters, more especially to the tribes of Central 
India. 

21 I. e,j takers of life. *2 blocking the way. 

2S Or VanavSsi, a* J. e., married you, ^ X e., Malla. 

.2^ Possibly inhabitants of pulAsika, the modern Hulsagi in the Belgaum District. 

27 aboriginal race inhabiting the Karn^itikS ; they are mentioned in the Brihat^SaThhiU, Vishm-Burdna, 
MahMkda'okt and Rdmdyai^a (see owfe, Yol. XIV. page 321) ’ * 

22 Aboriginal hilhtribes j no traces are forthcoming of them. 

^ Ornamented or indented bows. so Porest tract ; their exact situation is nnknown. 
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I will besiege tiie fort, and having killed all the defenders I will afterwards destroy her 
principal enemies.’ 


Hearing Hnnda’s speech, all the leaders of the mountaineers accepted it and cheered 
He then set out, followed by them, for the hill on which the fort was situated. At the 
time of his departure all kind of music were played, many large drums, cymbals, bells, 
kettle-drums, side-drums, tambourines, madhtiSy^^ mandalas^^^ mojestas]?'],^^ and golden horns. 
Being excited by the music they went with him, cheering and shouting. From the different 
kinds of cheering and shouting, it would seem as if the god of death had come accompanied 
by thunder-clouds, and the Taulavas^^ wondered whati it was. Thus making an uproar, they 
forcibly ascended the hill, going from one forest to another; and clambering over large 
rocks, they at length came in view of the fortress, situated on the top of the hill : the stones 
of which are always wet with the spray of waterfalls, having the soothing sound of bamboos 
blown by strong breezes, and beautified by numerous date palms, trees and 

palmyra and fan palms. The hill, having betel-nut trees on it, looked lofty and shapely as the 
betel-imt tree, and was fragrant with the sap of the large sandalwood trees broken by the 
elephants (in their passage). 


On seeing the fortress they (the assailants) cheered. The soldiers of Malla, residing in the 
fort, heard them shouting, and viewing them fi’om the interior of the fortress, they jeered 
at them : — ‘ these soldiers are weak, our (leader’s) parents, being unsuspecting and old, acted 
foolishly, but we are strong.’ Thus thinking, they carried Hunda and placed him on the top 
of the hill.37 They all then, hy his orders, went back to their respective homes, as they came. 
When they were all gone, the hunter made himself happy with his wife, and during the 
night he used to descend from the hill and plunder the market-towns, returning to the 
hill with his booty. 0 Brahmans, after a time, he thought (much) that he would revenge 
himself by murdering Malla on a certain night. Then the wicked man got ready to go with 
his brothers and his followers, disguised as pilgrims, on one sivardtQ'i, They set out with some 
pilgrims on the pretence of going to the ydtra of Madhukesvara at Baindavi. On the way they 
all sang (hymns), muttei;ed prayers and meditated, being devoted to the feet of ^iva. Having 
bathed in the river VaradU, and having applied holy ashes to their foreheads, they, wearing 
rosaries and carrying things necessary forwoi-ship, stood near Siva. Then Hunda, pretending to 
be a pilgrim, stood with the other pilgrims in the mandajpa of Siva. Malla then came there with 
his wife and sons and daughters, and the people of the place, and performed a great worship 
with auspicious "leaves and dr6m^^ flowers, mdlati^^ flow^ers, hunda^^ flowers, 

manddra^^ flowers, and UtaU flowers; also with coloured rice, various kinds of dainties, 
cocoanuts, pomegranates, plantains, jackfruit, mangoes, grapes, dates, etc. Intending to 
please MadhukSsvara with his great devotion, he offered these sacrifices to Sambhu with great 
respect and effusiveness. At the end of the worship the great king^^ served the god with 
a dance. All the people who had come there, besmeared with holy ashes and decorated with 
holy rosaries, performed worship in many ways. Some recited Furatias, some said prayers 
some chanted Vedas, some told religious stories, some read from the 'Sdstras so as to please 
Siva, some uttered holy spells and some muttered prayers, and some devotees of 'Siva danced, 
throwing up their garments.^^ In that great festival some dancing-girls danced, and various 


SI I. uttered’ the words ‘ S&dhii, sddhu " : the challenge of wrestlers to each other, the sound produced hy the 
heating of the hand on the arm and thigh. 

Musical instruments, not now in use, 

38 The modem mridafiga, tabor. ^ Various sorts of drums. 

36 The people of the Tulu country or Tulu-speaking people. :rT t t 

SG JPandanus odcraiissimus. That is, made him master of the MIL 8® MgU marmelos. 

39 A tree bearing white flowers : called after Drona, the son of the sage BharadvSja, 

*0 The great-flowered jessasmine (Jasminim gTandt'florvmX 

Jasminum arlorescens : a small tree hearing large white flowers. 

« The coi-al tree lErythrinafidifen,) « I. e., Malla. » ^ favourite form of worship. 
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kinds of masical iustraments were played, and many devotional songs were sung. Having 
finished tlie great worship in the presence of the god, he offered oblations, together with the 
other principal people and citizens who were present. He offered the oblation in the name of 
'Siva and also in the name of the protector, and he kept awake till the auspicious He 

w'orshipped the pair (husband and wife), and gave various charitable gifts. 

Hnn da meanwhile was watching his opportunity during the great ceremony. Keeping 
himself awake, he was thinking within himself : ‘When shall I kill Malla ? When he is asleep ? 
When shall I break into the treasury of the god ? When shall I burn the houses ? When shall I 
utterly destroy all the citizens?’ Tims thinking he could not sleep that night, owing to 
excitment. 

The followers of Malla, taking him for a thief, beat him, and, noticing his movements, told 
the king abont them. The king kept silence at the time, and completed the worship of tsvara. 
He ate his meal the next day and satisfied all the Brahmans greatly. Then calling together all 
his tributaries^® and ministers, he made np his mind to kill the cruel Hunda and the Pulindas 
and to take possession of the hill. He therefore assembled many brave warriors skilled in 
war, and they, heing led hy many kings, pursued after Honda, and in their pursuit they 
made a great noise in the forest on that hill. 

Honda, seeing that they were come to kill him, ran away, and they pursued him in 
thousands- Intending to go to his own fortress, he came to the bottom of the hill, where the 
soldiers of Malla wounded him with their arrows ; whereupon, he, being confused, began to run 
about hither and tbither (aimlessly), aud they, coming near him, seized him and killed him on 
the spot. All the kings, after killing his followers and his brothers, went back to their 
respective homes, and then the country became tranquil. Then the followers of Tama came 
with their nooses aud rods, and bound and beat Hunda, and took him to the abode of Tama. 

On the way^^ the followers of Siva, seated on the desire-gratifying vimdna, going quickly, 
met the followers of Tama aud beat them angrily, and, stopping and releasing Hunda from 
the nooses, they caused him to sit in the vimtri'a. The servants of Tama, panting and 
standing at some distance, spoke thus : — ‘ Oh you devotees of the Lord Siva, who are acting 
properly^® we salute you ! This hunter is an evil-doer and a slayer of animals, he is not fit to he 
seen by the god (Siva) : therefore leave him and go. He used not to perform the holy worship 
ol Siva on Monday ; he never performed the observance of Sivaratri : he did not worship Siva 
on Ashtami, or on Chatnrdasi, or on any holy day. Therefore, leave him and go. He did not 
go (on pilgrimage) to any place of Hahkara ; he did not bathe in any Tirthas ; he never conse- 
crated himself to the religious ohservauces of 'Siva. Therefore leave him’ and go. Doubtless 
we need tell you nothing more.’ 

The followers of Sankara, on hearing the words of the followers of Tama, replied thus : — 
O followers of Tama, what you say is just. Now listen : we give you a concise^® *^0 yonr 

many words. Sivaratri is the specialday for all who worship Biva. 0 ye followers of Tama 
it is indeed an inestimable benefit to any one if he goes to Siva’s (holy) place (on that day). 
This Piilinda, a righteous person and a leader of the worshippers of Siva, went to the holy river 
Varada, and, keeping vigil near Madhukesvara, witnessed the great worship. Even the great 
serpent (Mahasesha) cannot conixt all his merits. Therefore this person deserves to be near the 
feet of Siva. O followers of Tama, cease your murmuring. 'Sankara always resides in these 
holy places, Varanasi, KailUsa, Mandara, on the top of the Sahyadri, Odkaroa and MadhukS; 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Taisyas, Siidras, and even persons born in the lowest caste, such as 
AntyajaSj^^ Chandalas,®^ Pulikasas, if they bathe specially in the Varadd on Sivar&tri, and see 

Dependant kings or chiefs. 

*** Lit^i in the right way. 

Or VahavSst. Zit., horn of the lowest wombs. 
Ont-eastes o£ mixed parentage, Brfihman and Sddra. 


1. e., till day-breah. 

Lit,y in the middle of the way. 
Lit., one. 
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MadliukSsvara, doubtless, become one with Siva. Ail those mortals who pray thus, ‘ 0 god 
Sambhu, residing in Vanavasi ! 0 Madhukesvara, mercifully save me, who am trembling in fear 
in this wordly life,’ are to go to Kailasa.’ So saying, the followers of Siva, triumphing and 
singing praises, went away. 0 Dvijas®^ (Brahmans), this is the most success-giving of all the 
(holy) places of Siva. This place is the giver of beatitude and is Siva’s favourite spot/’ 

(To he coni limed.) 


THE VILLAGES IN THE GUJARAT RASHTRAKUTA GRANTS FROM 
TORKHEDB AND BARODA. 

BY GEOEGE BUHLEE, Ph.D., LL.D., C.I.E, 

In the Torkhede grant of the Gujarat Rashtraku^ Govinda, published by Dr, Fleet in 
the EpigrapJda India, Yol. III. p. 53 the local chieftain Buddhavarasa grants the village 
of Gdvattana, belonging to the estate of twelve villages, called Siharakkhi, to the 
community of the Chatnrvedins of Badarasiddbi. Dr. Fleet has already stated that 
SiharakkM must be the modern Serkhi, mentioned in the Postal Directory of Bombay, and 
must lie close to Baroda. The identification is phonetically unobjectionable and certainly 
correct. For the Trigonometrical Survey Map of Gujarat, No. 29, shows Serkhi north-west of 
Baroda, on the river Men, a tributary of the Mahi, in N. Lat. 22° 20', and E. Long. 73° 8'. 
A little further north lies the small hamlet of K6tna, which may be identified with 
Gdvattana, or rather its equivalent Gdvattanaka. Govattanaka would regularly become 
Goind iu Gujarati. But the hardening of the medial consonants, which is not rare in Pali and 
in later Prakrit dialects, occurs also in the vernaculars. Badarasiddhi, where the donees 
resided, is the modern B6rsad in the Kaira Collectorate. The fact that hadara becomes in 
Prakrit bora is well known, and is particularly naentioned by Hemachandra in his Prahrit 
Grammary I. 170. The vernacular equivalent is The second part of the compound siddhi 
must in Gujarati become sidhy as short final vowels are invariably dropped, as in ndt for ndti 
and numerous other words. The form of the name, Bdrsidh, which thus results, is, I believe, 
still occasionally used and found also in the name of the Brahmans of the town, who are called 
both Bdrsidhas (Sherring’s Indian Castes, II. p. 261) and Bdrsadas. The more common form 
Bdrsad is the result of the tendency of the Guiaratis to substitute a for i — whereby they 
convert, as the proverbial saying is, ‘even Siva into a corpse, ^ava, — and to drop the aspiration 
of aspirated consonants. I may add that Bdrsad is not very distant from Serkhi-Siharakkhi. 

A Brahman of the Borsad-Badarasiddbi community is also the donee in the Baroda 
grant of the Gujarat Rashtrakuta Dhruvaraja II., published by Dr. Eultzsch, ante, Yol. XIY., 
p. 196 The name of the town is spelt in this case Vadarasiddhi, because the grant does 
not use the letter ba, hut invarably expresses it by va. The majority of the other geographical 
names mentioned in the grant is traceable on the Trigonometrical Survey Map of Gujarat, No. 8, 
in the Daskroi Talnka of the Ahmadnbad Collectorate. But it is necessary to correct the 
reading in 1. 31 (p. *200), where Dr. Hultzsch doubtfully reads "^grdmo^aratalstaldldv allin dmd. 
The hracketted letter is really a badly formed dy as may be seen from a comparison of the d 
in dcandrdrhha^ (1. 34) and dchliUtd (1. 45). The name of the village is, therefore, in reality 
Asil3.valli. 

With this correction we obtain the following data from the grant, which may bo at once 
confronted with those on the map mentioned : — 

Grant. Map, ^ 

Village granted ; PuSilavilli » -O • * 

in the District : Ka&ahrada Eftsandra^ 


5* Bvijas (lit., twice-born, BrAhinai^s). 


1 In N. Lat. 54' and E. Long. 72* S2 . 
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GfiANr. 


MAr. 


Boundary 5 East : 

Boundary, South ; 
Boundary, West : 
Boundary, North : 


J V^hiehch^ nadi 
L Vdrivadraka 
Chatuhsari 
Isiiavalli 
Vinhuchavalli 


Kh^ri river 
Barddra (P)^ 
ClidsarS 
Asiaii^ 
Vinjh6l5 


With respect to the name Kasandra, often called Kasindra-Paladi or Piilri, it must be 
noted that it represents not the Sanskrit form, given above, but its Prakrit equivalent 
K^sadraha, the second part of which in Gujarati becomes dhrd or dra^ as in GddhrS. or GddrS,, 
the representative of Gddraha. The modern Bar6dra for Vdrivadraka, properly Bdriva- 
draka, furnishes an instance of the transposition of two vowels, which occurs also in other 
Gujarati names. Properly it ought to be Bdridra or B6radra. The change is in this case 
probably due to the influence of the name Bar6dr^, which occurs so often on the map of 
Gujarat. It is interesting to learn from the inscription that the river KMri was called formerly 
V^Mciich^. Is a name like Vechh or Beohh still applied to any part of its course? The 
place of Pusilavilli is now occupied by a village called Kopra. 


AN UNPUBLISHED DOCUMENT EELATING TO THE FIRST BURMESE WAR. 

PREFACE BY R. 0. TEMPLE. 

Preface. 

Some few years ago I purchased a copy of Wilson’s Documents of the Burmese War, 
1827, in a binding by Bering, unfortunately much injured, which had belonged, by the book- 
plate in it, to C. Hopkinson, C.B., the fact of the Companionship of the Bath being inferred 
from the device of the Order depending from the coat-of-arms. 

At page 216 there is a MS. footnote of interest in the present connection. It is attached 
to Document No. 173 (B), which is an extract from the Government Gazette of the 18th April, 
1826. This document commences quaintly “ We have been favoured with the following 
Journal of the Proceedings of the Deputation to the Court of Ava — and then proceeds to 
publish a diary of the deputation. It appears that on the way up the Irrawaddy, on the 28th 
February, 1826, the deputation met Mr. Price, the Missionary, and, after dinner, there w^as a 
good deal of desultory oonversatiou kept up amongst us. Just before the meeting broke up, he 
(Mr. Price) acquainted us that he had an interview with the King and Queen the day before 
in the morning j that great alarm prevailed on account of our deputation j that the Queen fell 
into hysterics, and that the King, on seeing him, had called out, ‘ Oh Price, save me ’ : that this 
was caused by a false idea of the object of the deputation, it being said that the chief of our 
flying artillery was coming up, that we were spying out the road, and that, under the guise of a 
present to the King, one of the articles we were bringing was a musket so contrived as to 
explode without gun-powder.” Now the footnote above-mentioned is that attached to this 
last remarkable statement, and it runs thus : — ‘‘ This was a very beautiful, well-made, and most 
powerful steel cross-bow, with silk strings which I had got made just before leaving London, 
in the beginning of the year 1824, by Jackson, in Wigmore Street, and which Sir Archibald 
« . Campbell requested me to let him have to form one of the presents to be sent to the Burmese 
king. I did so, together with a handsome new silver watch I had just received from Madras 
for my own use. — 0. Hopeinson.” 

® feN.' Lat. 22® 55' and E. Long. 72*^ Ao\ 

* Im NkLafe $2’- 55^ and E. Lat. 72® 38'. 


5 In N. Lat. 22® 54' and E. Long. 72® 41'. 
5 In N. Lat. 22® 57' and E. Long. 7*2® 41'. 
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At the end of the book are bound into it a number of blank leaves, on part of which only, 
as if the writer had intended. feo include a great deal more than he accomplished, is the docu- 
ment to which these remarks are a preface. It is unsigned, but is written in the same clear 
handwriting as the note first quoted, and is, therefore, presumably, by the same writer. 

The document is commenced merely with See Appendix, page xxix., and by a reference to 
that page will be found the official (Govertiment Odseite^ May 22nd, 1826) version of the private 
narrative which the MS. gives of tlie first attempt to cross the mountains between 
Prome and Arraean, 

At p. 214, in a distribntion statement of the British force in Ava (GovernTnent Gazette, 6th 
April, 1826), it is stated that ‘‘ the Detachment en route to Arraean consists of the l8th Native 
Infantry, with Lieutenants Trent and Bissett, of the Quarter-Master-General’s Department,*’ 

I have two copies of a remarkable book, Two Years in Ava, from May 1824 to May 
1826, “by an officer on the staff of the Quarter-Master-General’s Department” ; John Murray, 
1827 — on the front inside cover of one of which is noted, apparently by some one making a 
catalogue, “[Trant, Capt. J. AJ.” That Capt. Trant was beyond doubt the author of this 
anonymous — and, to my mind, most intelligent of all the individual books on the War — may 
be taken for granted from a footnote in Lawrie’s Pegu, 1854, to p, 287 : — “ Trant’s Two Years 
in Ava, Ch. X.” Now, from p. 416 of that book, whieb commences a third account of this same 
expedition, we leaim in a footnote that the contents of this Chapter [XYII.], with but few 
exceptions, were published by order of Government in the Calcutta Government Gazette for 
May or June, 1826.” 

It would thus appear that Capt. Trant was the author of both the printed accounts of the 
journey from Prome into Arraean ; hut who the author was of the narrative now published I 
cannot say, for he could not have been ‘ C. Hopkinson’ himself, as he was too senior an offiicer 
to be with the party. 

From his copy of Wilson’s Documents, we learn who * C. Hopkinson ’ was. Thus, at p. 87, 
where an account is given of the attack on Melloon [Mal&n] on 20th January, 1825, we find i — 
The efforts of all concerned in the attack were of the most meritorious description, hut to 
none was the success due in a greater degree than to the Artillery and Rocket Corps^ under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hopkinson and Lieutenant Blake.” This notice also accounts for a MS. 
marginal correction in Col. Hopkinson’s handwriting on the same page to a statement in the 
text: — “Colonel Sale was wounded whilst in his boat.” On this Col. Hopkinson remarks, 
just as he got ashore.” 

At p. 194 ff, is given Sir Archibald Campbell’s despatch on this action, which contains, 
and no doubt gave rise to, the mistake as to how Col. Sale was wounded. In this despatch, 
Sir Archibald recommends Col. Hopkinson to the Govern or- General’s notice. And, again, at 
p, 210 ff . is published the Governor-General’s Orders after the war, in which “ Brigadier and 
Lieut.-Colonel Hopkinson ” is twice mentioned with distinction. 

With these remarks I now print the MS, in full. It can be compared, as above said, by 
students with Trant’s two published accounts, which are not at all inaccessible. 

Document. 

Narrative of an Expedition by a Detachment of the 18th Regiment of the Madras Native 

Infantry commanded by Major David Ross, and accompanied hy Lieutenant Trant of His 

^ In a curious collection of old-world cTiromo- lithographs and plates entitled, * To the Honorable the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company these eighteen views taken at and near Rangoon are respectfully dedicated, 
by permission, by their Grateful, Obedient, Humble Servant Joseph Moore, Xieut, of Hie Mafesty s 89th Regiment, 
and published by both Kingsbury and Olay in 1825, in Rlate 12 is shown a rocket, rather out of drawing. 
The Plate is entitled ‘ Rangoon, the position of part of the Army previous toTaltacking the stockades on the 
8th of July, 1824.’ This collection of Plates is worth examining, if only fcO grasp the difference in methods and 
implements of warfare between the Pii^ and Third Burmese Wars, a- period of about 60 year^-only. 
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Majesty's Service, and Lieutenant Bissett of the East India Company's Service, both 
belonging to the Quarter-Master-Generars Department, as Surveyors to ascertain the 
practFbiUty of moving a body of Troops through the Arracan Mountains from Prome to 
Arracan, The Corps had with it a party of bO Native Madras Pioneers with two Offiicers, 

The party commenced its march by crossing the River Irawaddy at Pekang Yeh, where 
it was about 1,600 yards broad, on the 13th March 1826, a short time after the treaty of peace 
Was sio‘ned with the Burmese at Yandaboo, from whence it moved to Pekang Yeh in eight 
pleasant marches, and, on its arrival, encamped close to the River for the facility of embarking, 
while the OfiBcers occupied the Kyong, which is one of the finest buildings I ever saw, but 
at present gave us a most melancholy picture of the miseries of war. The richly gilt, 
embossed and inlaid with coloured glass boxes lay broken and scattered about, as did the 
books, many of them on religious subjects being in the golden Pali type, thus wantonly 
destroyed by the followers of our Army. On our approach to Pegam Mhew, the Burmese 
Chief, who had been sent with ns for the purpose of procuring us supplies and assistance, 
and safe conduct through the hitherto unexplored country by any European, arrived from the 
opposite shore at 11-0 o’clock, bringing in his company twelve canoes, and the crossing of the 
River immediately commenced, so that before dark 200 men, with a proportion of baggage, was 
got oyer. The elephants, 36 in number, were sent higher up the Ri ver, and w ere crossed 
over to au island in it, from whence they easily swam the rest of the way over. The next day, 
the 14th March, was employed in transporting over the remainder of the detachment with the 
Commissariat, which was effected with the trifling loss of three ponies and five or six bullocks. 
The breadth of the River at this season was about 1 ,200 yards, and from the point of embarka- 
tion to where we landed, 4,600 yards, with a very strong current. About 11 o^clock next 
day, 15th, Lieutenant Bissett, of the Survey Department, and myself started with the Commis- 
siariat for Sembaya Gung ; the Regiment moved in the evening. After proceeding a short 
distance along the banks of the River, leaving a small fishing village on our left, we struck 
inland to the village of Kntchmen. The whole of this part of the country is overflowed during 
the rainy season, and a rich deposit remains on the water subsiding ; indeed, the whole soil 
appears alluvial, and the country, everywhere that we have seen, is extremely fertile, and in the 
neighbourhood of the village rice was cultivated by irrigation, the water raised, as in India, by 
the Piccotah, or Yettum. 

The village of Sembaya Geung must, from its present appearance, have been very extensive, 
but it is entirely destroyed, having been burnt by the Burmese when their Army retreated to 
Ohclain Men, when the British Troops carried Maloon, to prevent the inhabitants remaining and 
giving any assistance in the way of supplies. We took up ground for the encampment of onr 
little party to the southward of the village on the banks of the Ohelain River, on arriving at 
which place we were told that the loads had been plundered from four bullocks, and that this 
part of the country was noted for its number of thieves ; one man was seized, hut, no offence 
being proved against him, he was released. 

On the 1 6th we marched at daybreak, and arrived at the Chelain River about 8 o^elock ; 
the road was extremely good, and evidently very great pains had been taken to make it so, being 
bordered on each side by a parapet wall of brick, seemingly intended to protect it from the 
overflowing of the neighbouring paddy grounds which Were abundantly watered from the 
Chelain River* The whole of this part of the country had an appearance of richness and 
comfort producing the most pleasing effect, and was particularly striking to our party, so long 
a©@astomed to have seen little else than abandoned villages and deserted uncultivated fields. 

After breakfast I went with Lieutenant Bissett to take a survey of the Port of Ohelain Men, 
which. place of great antiquity, being one of the oldest brick forts in the country. It is 
tfery in^^ifeant as to strength, but its position is extremely well chosen j three sides of it 
are compI^e%' Surrounded with water, and the road to the south, also easily laid under water 
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also. Formerly tke fort was entirely of brick, but there is now little of it remaining, except at 
the north-east side, but there is one bastion entire, but apparently of a later construction ; the 
sections between the remaining portions of brick-work are stockaded. The circumference 
of the fort we found about 2,634 yards. The houses both inside the fort and outside had 
been destroyed as at Sembaya Geang, and for the same reason, 

Chelain Men, during the late war, furnished 10,000 fighting men for the Burmese Army, 
the half of which only proceeded down the country towards Rangoon, and few of those who 
went had yet returned. It had been intended to have sent one wing of the Regiment, accord- 
ing to the instructions furnished us, by the way of Talaek, but we had reason to believe that 
the road was quite impassable for beasts of burthen, and that there was no water, so this 
intention was obliged to be given up. 

On the 17th March we commenced our move at daybreak; the road led through extensive 
paddy grounds, but which at this season are dry. The high road strikes off to the right at 
the Pagoda Seeing-ghoon, and ran in a southerly direction, but is not frequented at this season 
of the year from the want of water. At this point our march lay in an easterly direction to 
the village of Ponnglahary, w’hich is situated at the foot of a small range of hills covered with 
Jungle, and on the back of a very extensive Jheel, which is formed from the overflow of the 
great River Irawaddy. On this water there were nntnerous flocks of water-fowl of all 
descriptions, so little accustomed to be annoyed or disturbed as to allow us to pass within a 
few yards of them, and afforded abundant game to those of our party fond of shooting, 
A large jackal was seen here by Capt. Smith, which proves Major Symes to be wrong in the 
assertion that there are no such animals in Ava, We encamped on the banks of the Jheel, 
about a mile irom the village, and beyond it. It seemed to be numerously inhabited, the 
people coming ia great numbers to see the Coiars Strangers.” From a small hill near the 
village we had a fine view of the plain beneath, extending to the banks of the Irawaddy, which 
appeared to be about four miles distant. 

Marched, as ususal, on the morning of the 18th, The first part of the road winding along 
the borders of the Jheel, which we then crossed for about a furlong, — to have gone round would 
have been about a mile — at about a mile from the Jheel we ascended a small Ghaut to the Pagoda 
of Minuslmtwah, and thence to the village of Kwazee, which is a considerable place, and in it 
there are boilers for saltpetre which is produced in the neighbourhood. From Kwazee to 
Koonzomy or Coonzomy is a distauee of about three miles, Koonzomy is situated on the 
banks of the Mow River, which river is navigable for small boats. This place is the southern 
boundaxy of the Chelain District, which for richness and size is the finest in the Burmese Em- 
pire, and is said to contain 200,000 inhabitants. A little above Koonzomy we crossed the Mow 
River, and passed through the village of Keungulrah, which has a large gilt Pagoda and several 
good Kyoungs. Four miles from this place is the village Lelidine, at which we encamped ; it 
gives its name to the District. The road for about two miles before we arrived at Lehdine 
ran between two Jheels of a large size, which served to irrigate a vast extent of paddy -ground. 

This was a very long march, and the detachment did not reach its ground until very late. 
I was this day with the rear Guard, and did not reach my ground until one o’clock. We got 
some very fine toddy, which we found most refreshing, and abundance of fine fish. This 
district is said to contain 24 villages and 10,000 inhabitants, and is generally fertile. 

We started next morning at daybreak, as usual; the road led through an extremely well- 
cultivated country, interspersed with sevei-al groves of Palmyra-trees, from which are ex- 
tracted large quantities of toddy. This morning we had a specimen of the summary justice of 
the Burmese. The old Chief, who accompanied us, was displeased with some of the villagers ; 
he jumped off his horse, and, seizing a stick, the thickness of his wrist, made some of his attend- 
ants hold the culprits head to the ground. He began beating him with all his strength, 
taking a spring into the air at every stroke ; we with some difficulty persuaded him, after a 
time, to desist. 
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We this day passed through several villages, all well inhabited, men, -women, aoad childreii 
flocking to look at ns ; they were all very respectful, and did not appear in any way alarmed j 
many of them, from their mode of making salaam, had evidently met with Europeans before. To 
prove the entire ignorance we -were in as to the nature of the country, it was always understood 
that the Upper Provinces depended on the vicinity of Eangoon and Bassein.for their supply of 
grain, and that our having the possession of these places would cut off the supplies from the 
interior, when, in fact, the reverse is the case, as we could now plainly see, for almost the whole 
country we had passed from the banks of the Irawaddy was far better cultivated than any 
we had seen elsewhere. We this day passed by the village of Sheegeoun, which is inhabited 
by Shans, a very wai-like race ; they are something similar to the Burmese in appearance, but 
with features rather more prominent, and they wear loose trousers instead of the silk or cotton 
iomijee worn by the Burmese. We this day encamped at the village of Eevensah, situated on 
the banks of the Mine Eiver. The country about is low and jungly. This is the southern 
boundary of the Lehdine District. 


In the evening we had a fine view of the mountains, and in the morning (20th March) we 
moved at daybreak, and, after twice crossing the Mine River, arrived at the foot of the first 
range of hills, and were now on the eve of deciding the so-much-questioned point of “ whether 
there was a practicable road or not from Ava, through, or over, the Mountains to Arracan ” — 
a fact which, could it have been ascertained two years before, would have saved the Governmeni 
vast trouble and great expense, by being the means of terminating a most harassing warfare in 
about half the time it had taken. There was an evident ascent during the whole of this day’s 
march, hut nothing but what the cattle could easily surmount; after once more crossing the 
Mine River, we encamped in the vicinity of the famous Kyoung and Pagoda of Cbatvah The 
scenery at this place was really magnificent, the Pagoda and Kyoung standing on the summit 
of an -almost perpendicular hill, the Kyoung being gilt from top to bottom. To the southward 
and westward was a range of hills, and in the valley beneath, in which we were encamned 
the Mine River was Sowing over its stoney bed clear as crystal, winding its course within a few 
paces of our tents. The Pagoda of Shoe Chatvah is considered of great sanctity, and resorted 
to by pilgrims from all parts of the Kingdom. At the Pagoda is shewn a mark, an indentation 
on a stone, said to have been impressed by the foot of Gandma, and which is held in great 
veneration. This footmark is enclosed in a small gilt Kioum, surrounded by a quadranfukr 
railings ; into Its precmts admittance can only be obtained by money, exacted by a pLon 

S b f U I proportioned to the rankL the 

visitor, but the lowest demand seemed not to he less than about the value of 20 Rupees Th! 

poorer classes, from whom payment was not enforced, paid their devotions outside the enclosure! 

In descending the hifl on our return, one of the party had the curiositv to count the numbed 
of steps, which were found to be 970, the whole way covered by a beantifnT 11!! 
supported on pillars of carved teakwood. arved canopy^ 

0“ moving next morning we followed the course of the river, which windp^l tb. -u 
hills for about 4 miles. We then ascended a small range, at the foot of which was an Tf 
^ain covered with the most luxuriant pasturage, and cultivated land, watered from 
Mine. After passing two small villages called Servah and Cheetalaing we arrived af +b 
stockaded village of Massah Min, the chief place in the District/and tf’which H ^ T 
and m which are seven villages compnted to hold 10,000 inhabitants • its onota fj®® 
c^ed for during the last war was SOO, none of whom were down the cLt!v huf 

ployed as a Garrison in its stockade, and for the defence of the hills in its nei^hbo T’ 

personal appearance of the inhabitants of this part of the country, Itll f7 
pleasing caste of features, but with their dress, being neater than anv^wA b 

The stwjfedfe^jd not appear to be of wiy great strength, and was falling^to ^d! ^ '^b 
rounded by a.thickabittis [etc]. ^ ® tailing to decay, but sur- 
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From this place the road led through a small range of hills covered by thick jungle, until 
we arrived at the small Kyoung village of Doh, and here the country for a short distance was 
more open. We encamped on the bank of a Nullah which empted itself in the jViine Hiver, and 
which we had during this last inarch crossed and re-crossed nine times. Hav ing had few oppor- 
tunities of observing the Kyeang until now, we sti’olled in the evening through the village 
which was surrounded by a strong pallisading as a protection from wild beasts, as well as to 
confine their cattle during the night. The Kyeangs are quite a distinct race of people, 
inhabiting only the hills ; they appear to acknowledge the Burmese supremacy, hut governed 
immediately by a Chief of their own race, and, contrary to mountaineers in general, they are not 
of a warlike character; none were employed by the Burmese during the war. They appear to 
have but little idea of religion, beyond the Sun and ]5k[oon as affording them light, and their 
cattle, wine, and poultry as affording them subsistence. The women, on arriving at the age 
of 40, have their faces tattooed, which gives them a hideous appearance, not improved by their 
dress, which is composed of black cotton ; that of the men in general, white. They are em- 
ployed chiefly in fishing the mountain streams. The fish, when caught, is laid upon a frame of 
bamboo, having fires underneath, and thus completely dzied, and then become an article of 
trafSc in the valleys, and are exchanged for rice, cloth, &c., &c. 

At the usual hour we commenced our march this moiming, and almost immediately entered 
a nari'ow valley with extremely steep hills on each side, covered with thick jungle, which at 
this time was dry and withered, from the turning of the long waste grass, a thing that often 
occurs ; and when it does, it, of course, destroys all vegetation for a time, within its course. 
The Mine River fiows throngh this valley, and we this day crossed and re-crossed it 31 times. 
At one part of the road the ascent was so steep as to oblige us to dismount from our ponies, 
and it was the cause of much detention to our baggage. We stopped this day at a confined 
spot in the valley hardly large enough to give us space to pitch our Sepoys’ tents; we, however, 
contrived to crowd together. 

Knowing that we had to ascend the great range to-day, we moved off at an earlier hour 
than usual, which was the cause of some unpleasantness from the darkness, especially as the 
road was broken and rocky, and interspersed with water-courses of some feet deep ; at the 
distance of little more than 4 miles from whence we started, we arrived at the foot of the great 
range of mountains, and here took our leave of the Mine River after tracing its course, a distance 
of about 30 miles. We then began to ascend the mountains in earnest, and on foot ; to ride was 
out of the question. 

Our horses were led up, ourselves and followers scrambling after in the best way we could, 
stopping occasionally to rest and to allow the elephants and other cattle to come up. When 
about a mile up, we stopped to breakfast under the shade of some large trees, procnring water 
by descending about 200 yards on the north side, where a fine spring rises in a ravine, 
surrounded by large trees and bushes of From this place for the distance of abont 

a mile the road was very abrupt, and at one point of its defence was placed a stockade, the posi- 
tion well chosen — the advance to it from the western side being along the top of a narrow 
ridge from 12 to 1 5 feet broad and a distance of 5 furlongs, and the whole length of the ridge, 
with the exception of a narrow footpath, defended by a strong ahattis. The road continued 
very abrupt, and great pains appeared to have been taken with it, but much injured by the 
tbtrents -of water that must at times rush along it. The soil appeared of a gravelly nature, 
mixed with sandstone. Three miles further on, and we aiTived at the summit of the Arz?acan 
Mountains on the great range of Pokoung Romah Toung, which is now the boundary of onr 
Eastern Empire. The mountain we had just ascended is the highest of the rang^ and is called 
Marang-Mateng-toung; the whole of this range, as far as we could see, was covered with a thick 

* This a;id a seo(;ud like seem to show that the writer was eopyis^ some MS. which he could uoi 

always read. 
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forest of lofty trees, among which we observed the walnut flourishing most luxuriantly, the 
fruit of which, though not yet lipe, was of a very large size. At a mile further we halted ai 
a stockaded position called Naddy Gine, which commands the whole of the road, and which, if 
occupied by even a small body of resolute men, would be a serious obstacle to overcome. Our 
party here were much distressed from a want of water, none being to be got except at the dis- 
tance of 600 yards and down an almost perpendicular descent ; our elephants and cattle were 
consequently obliged to go without, although every exertion was made to procure it for them • 
of coarse, botli men and animals were excessively fatigued by the march : the rear guard did not 
come up until near two o’clock in the morning, leaving on the road three elephants and many 
bullocks. One elephant, as if he was perfectly aware of the difficnlty, refused to attempt the 
ascent, even at the commencement. None of these animals could be recovered, although every 
pains was taken. The distance we ascended in this day’s march was six miles, two furlongs. 


W e could not move this morning until ] 0 o’clock, but at this hour we set off. Our road was 
down a most precipitous descent for C furlongs, when we came to a small spring of water which 
flowed in a valley on the right of the road, and here we stopped to allow onr cattle to drink • 
we then descended again a distance of another 6 furlongs, and so very steep was the road that 
some of the cattle that fell, unable to recover themselves, came rolling over the others and 
causing great confusion and distress ; even the elephants kept their feet with great difficulty. 
We here found a small weak stockade, intended apparently as an advanced post to the one on 
the hill. ^ The road from hence wound round the side of a conical hill, with a steep precipice 
on onr right. The whole of these hills were covered with a superior species of bamboo, growing 
up very straight to an immense height. An accident happened here which might hive been 
attended with serious consequences. Lt. Vivian was leading his pony over a fallen tree, which 
the animal sprang over, and alighted on some ground which gave way with him, and, beinw 
unable to recover himself, rolled over the edge of the precipice and bounded over and over to 
the distanee^ of 100 yards, when, to the great astonishment of every one lookino- on, the 
animal regained its feet apparently uninjured and began eating the surrounding leaves 
Pioneers and ropes were obliged to be sent down to drag him up, and on his resurrection even 
lus saddle was found to be uninjured. The natui-e of the ground during this march was much 
the same, being generally on a ridge on the side of a hill running around it. We had at 
different times, a sight of the stockade we left in the morning, now towering above onr heads 
and seemu^lj- mingled with the clouds. At dusk we encamped at the fall of a ridge at a place 
called Waddeh. A short way down the southern side of the ridge was a spring of water^and 
the access to it not difficult ~ a most important relief to onr poor cattle. On this day’s ruaroh 
the baggage armed between 9 and 10 o’clock p.m. The ascents, after leaving this place 
were numerous, but the road generally good through a very fine bamboo jangle in which are 
numerous herds of wild elephants, the tracts [«c] of which could be seen in every direction 
Ihe^ little variation in this day’s march, the road lay over the ridges and necks o- land 
until within two miles of Surwaywah, when it began to descend gradually, and we shortly'fold 
ourselves to our great delight on the banks of the river Deng [sic]. Here we got plenty of fine 
fodder for onr cattle and good encamping ground for ourselves. We had been led to Lppose 
that from hence to Deng would be but a short march, and that the road was good, but we found 

on crossing the river, and ascending the opposite hills, that it was with the greatest difficult; 

we couU keep on our feet, the ground being so remarkably slippery, and as we were marching 
before daylight, darkness added not a little to our embarrassment. Shortly, however, after tht 
day broke, the road became better, running through a thick jungle. We* crossed over eio-ht 

h.a bridg., ot ..a^dl fomea bM 

whiehwM unlucky, as it gave our Pioneers much trouble to cut and form roads which tW 

t.,a. .p tie „eep be.!.. We egeii ,„„,eed a,. A„g ^ S 
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crossing the Kaing Nullah, and once more re-crossing the Aeng River, we arrived at the long- 
looked-for village o£ Aing. Here we found a small detachment of the 68th Bengal Native 
Infantry. The headman of the village, with several of his people, came out to meet us, and 
afforded us every assistance in housing the men. 

We had thus successfully accomplished in twelve days a march through a range of 
mountains heretofore entirely unknown to Europeans, and the existence of any road through 
which, by which a body or troops could move, was not believed. This point is now decided, 
and ill any future war with the Burmese this knowledge may be of great importance, leading 
as the route does into the very heart of the Burmese Empire. It appears that this road was 
commenced about the year 1816 by order of the present King’s father, who employed 500 men 
for the purpose, giving them at the rate or about seveu Rupees a month. The responsibility 
and superintendence of the work fell on the Chiefs through whose districts it passed. In 1817 
they had ne«arly gained the summit, when 200 more men were added to the working party, and 
the w^ork was in consequence completed iu 1818. 

We here enquired what means had been used to transport the famous colossal statue of 
Gaudma, taken by the Burmese from the Arracanese across the hills, and were told that forty 
years ago orders had arrived for it being sent to Ava by Ingy Kadoo, for which purpose the 
head was taken off, and the body divided above the navel. Three rafts were then constructed, 
on which these different parts were -floated down the Sunderbunds to Chandwaye ; thence it was 
transported in the same way to Tongo Koung, at the foot of the hills, where it remained until 
a road was formed to Padown Mhew just below Prome. When the road was made, the three 
parts were placed on sledges and dragged by manual labour over the mountains to the banks of 
the Irawaddy. 

The only inhabitants we found at Aeng were Mugs, the Burmese having long since deserted 
to avert the deserved retaliation they were likely to meet with from this race of people for the 
numerous cruelties they had practised on them daring the .... and sway of the 
Burmese. Aeng is situated in a small plain, surrounded by a thick jungle. In the front runs' 
the Aeng River, and on each side of the village is a small river, or rather large nullahs. Prom* 
this place there is no road down the country, the communication with the lower provinces 
being entirely by water through the Sunderbunds. 


THE DEYIL WORSHIP OP THE TULIJYAS. 

PKOM THE PAPERS OP THE LATE A. C. BURNELL. 

(Coniinued from Vol. XXV,, p, 342.) 

Mr. MAKWBB’S variants. 

No. 2. — THE ORIGIN OF THE BHUTA. PANJURLI.^s 

When the God Narayana was in Taikuntha and when the thirty and three of gods 
who are the offspring of Aditi, and Kanva and other ascetics, Narada and other Bishis, 
Yidyadhara and other Bhflta tribes, and Urvasi and other celestial women were serving at |ih% 
feet of the god, one day BrahmA came to pay a visit to the god NArAya^a. At that, tim^ the 
gate was kept by two watchmen named Jaya and Yijaya. Brahma asked them .thus ; — 
0 Jaya and Vijaya, I wish to go in. Will the god be at leisure now ? 

They answered 0 Brahma, at this time there are many persons inside^ bu-fe you will 
surely get an opportunity to go in.” 

® Two versions of this important Bh^ta legend have already been givoa. This is the *coinpletest version and 
contains many remarkable passages. -dk G. T.. 
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So saying, they let him in. Thereupon he went in and saw the god and thus exclaimed : — 
Victory, victory, unto thee, 0 thou that fiilest the fourteen worlds, thou omnipotent, eternally 
holy and eternally pure, thou spotless one and good and self-dependent, thou form of trans- 
cendental brightness, thou form of illimitable size/* 

While Brahma was thus praising him, the god addressed him and said: — 0 Brahma, art 
thou happy in the exercise of thy authority? Is the whole of the creation in all the worlds 
progressing ? ** 

To this Brahmft answered and said : — 0 god, why dost thou test me thus ? Dost thou 
not know how the worlds are going on ? Art thou not he that doest all these things ? Why 
dost thou speak thus, complimenting me ? Am I not thy [NarayanAs] servant ? Why 
dost thou make much of thy servant ? I am equal to the dust of thy feet. Thou oughtest not 
to speak so highly of me.’* 

To this NMyana answered and said : — “ It is true that you are my servant ; but throughout 
the world if one respects others he will be respected by others : but if one does not respect 
others, others will not respect him. He should not shew him any disrespect. I will tell you 
something more : hear me. The people of the world commit sin and then blame me. They do 
not see their own sins, but blame me in vain. When they fall into distress, then only they 
remember me. Bat when they are in prosperity they forget me. What shall I do with such 
men ? They commit sin only ; they do not do any good deeds. They revile one another. They 
despise others, saying this man is so and so. Brothers born nnder the same roof, and of the 
same parents, quarrel and fight with one another, and fall upon forts and castles, and possess 
them and enjoy them. They do not support the mother that bore them, but hearken unto their 
wives, and forsake their fathers and mothers and brothers and hate them. Besides this, they 
make distinctions and say, that man is of that caste, this man is of this caste; he is 
of a low caste, I am of a high caste. I must not touch him : it is a great sin for me to touch 
him. Besides this, they steal one another’s property, and covet one another’s wives, and envy 
and hate one another, and kill one another by poison. All such heinous sins they commit. 
And yet I have not commanded them to do such things. I have not commanded them to 
hserve caste distinctions. I have commanded them not to lie, not to covet another’s wife, not 
to rob another’s property, and not to envy others. 1 have commanded them according to the 
Shdstras which I have made. I have given them commandments according to the word. To 
me caste is nothing. Wherever righteousness, faith, truth, peace and a quiet mind are found, 
there I hold communion. Those who do not act according to my statutes and commands have 
been condemned by ihe to receive Yama’s punishment in hell.^ Besides this, there are those 
who make distinctions .at feasts. Such also will have to endure the punishment of hell. Now 
I am very glad that you have come to me. What is the business for which you have come 
here ? Tell me your purpose in coming to me.” 

When he said this, Brahm^ answered and said : — ‘‘ 0 Lord, I am always anxious to see 
thee. But there is no means of doing it. I have no time, owing to pressure of work. Thou 
knowest it.” 

To this, the god replied 0 Brahma, sit awhile here; now Ifevara will come. You 
can see him also and then go. See the wonderful things that take place here.” 

To this Brahma said ; — I do not understand what the cause of this is. Thou must 
tell me.” 

To this the god said ? — See! what is to take place must not be told beforehand ; whether 
S.fe known or not, it must not he told.“ Reiiiember this advice.” 

"WMle they were thus speating, tlvara and Pftrvatl were sitting on a throne in KaitSMa; 
and four thonsand of male demons were dancing joyfully and praising ISvara. 
wen-afeapmg and shouting, rnnning and biting at each other, and snapping and tearing 
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Isvara 

drams 


and spitting at eacli other, and swallowing and siicldng at each other, and bawling. In tljis 
manner they came before Isvara, and prostrated themselves before his feet, and begged 
him to give them his orders. Isvara commanded them, saving: — ‘‘All of you must now 
come with me to Yaiknntha. The god Xarayana is there. He is the Lord of ns all. Let us 
pay him a visit, and return.’* 

At this, the great demons came out veiy joyfully and descended fram KailAsa. 
and Parvati, sitting on a bull dancing like a black-bee, wdth trumpets and pipes and 
playing, came down from Kailasa to Yaiknntha. At that time the door-keeper Jaya spoke 
to Yijaya thus : — “ 0 Vijava, tell me, who is this coming with so much grandeur ? ” 

He said : — “ This is Isvara coming to pay a visit to the god. What a multitude of 
demons is with him ! What is this ? Where were all these demons ? Where will they get 
space to sit or move ?” 

While they were yet speaking, the demons came before and Isvara came behind them. 
When they approached the gate, Java and Yijaya quickly got up and stood before the gate with 
clasped hands, saying : — Be gracious unto us poor gate-keepers ; we are always keeping 
the gate.” 

So saying and praising him, they kept their post as before. In this manner, Isvara 
entered in and began to praise I^^arayana, and Brahma also praised i^^aravana. After both of 
them had finished praising him, Xarayana asked Hvara : “0 Isvara, are yon dwelling in 

Kailasa as in former times, or are 3 'ou worse off than formei’ly ? 

Isvara answered : — By thy grace I have been happy till now. 

In this manner, while Brahma, Yishau, and isvara were speaking for a long time, the god 
Narayana perspired. Then lie scratched his arm-pit. Then some of his perspiration dropped 
down upon the earth, and out of that perspiration a great boar was born. He came upon every 
one and drove every one before him. At this, the folio wei*s of Isvara and the gods weie 
astonished exceedingly, and asked the god Mrayana : •— What is this ? Whence is this boar ? 
Where has lie been so long ? What is the cause of this ? Please tell us. 

When all the gods asked this of the god Narayana, he said unto them • — ‘^0 
hearken. In the world wickedness is increased among men, and they commit great sms. 
Therefore I have created a boar by my perspiration, and, giving a name to it, I have sent it to 
give trouble to the sinners, in order to humble them and make them wise. 

Then the boar came sighing, granting and roaring, and striking the earth with its tusks. 

and dio-gino* up the earth with both its fore legs as well as hind legs, and digging a pit and 
falling*^ and leaping came to the god; and stood before, him trembling in anger, and trembled 
more and more. Then the god Mriiyana said to Brahma and isvara : — Behold, the boar is 
dumb and cannot speak. Therefore it has now come to me that I may give it speech, and is 
trembling in anger. But now I will take away its form of a boar and give it in a minute before 
your very eyes the form of a big Bhfita, which is the form of a big man.’^ 

So saying, he took hold of the tusks of the boar and lifted it up and threw it away. At once 
the form of the boar w-as changed into the form of a man as tall as a cocoanut-tree. Seeing 
this being, all the gods ivere very much astonished, and said:— “0 Lord;thon art the creat«^' 
of the men of the fourteen wide and of all the eighty-fourr lakhs of species of animals. To thee 
it is not at all difficult to create this Bhuta. We know that thou art a great magician. ,1 hou 
art very glorious.” 

While the gods were thus praising him, the man in the form of a Bhuta lea;pt^an Cc 
the god and began to tremble. And yet he could not open his mouth without 
of the god ; and because he could not open his mouth he felt t e ^ , 

knowing this, said to him : — Speak now 
distress.” 


and beg of me whatever is in your mind ; be no more i 
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Then the Bliuta fell prostrate before the god and wept, shedding tears. Then the god 
said : — “ Why do you weep I Tell me whatever you desire. I will give it to yon. I will 
satisfy your longings j do not weep, rise np. ” 

In this manner, after the god had given him a promise and encouragement, the Bhuta arose 
and cried aloud, and said to the god : — “0 Lord,. I am thirsty, I cannot endure this thirst ; 
my throat is dried up without any moisture on account of my thirst. Show me a way to 
Cjiiench my thirst. If I am to live I must first quench my thirst.” 

When he begged of the god in this way, the god said to him : — I know you are very 
thirsty ; now, there is a large tank here called Beva-pushkarani. Gro and drink the water of 
that tank and quench your thirst. Then the Bhuta went to the tank and stood npon the 
blink of it, and bowing his head drank the water very eagerly, and being filled and joyful, he 
returned to the god and said: — ^‘0 Lord, according to thy command, I went to the tank and 
drank as much water as I wanted. Now my thirst is quenched, and I beg of you to give me 
some food. Thou hast created me in the form of a Bhuta. Thou only art my stay henceforth. 
Therefore, please shew me a way to obtain food/’ 

At this, the god said to him : — Behold, I have created you by the sweat of my arm-pit. 
Now if I do not support my son, it will be a great shame to me j therefore, I will shew you a 
great Wcay; do not be anxious. Now, therefoi^e, go down to the world. There are many sinners 
there. They have infants and cattle, and children and calves, and cows and she-bufCaloes 
and he-bufialoes, and young heifers and young hulls, and many other animals. If you go and 
enter into the cowpens belonging to the sinners and attack the animals, they will come and see, 
I have, therefore, created and sent fifteen hundred kinds of diseases before you. I send 
you as a promoter of the diseases, and also, that you may got food, I have kept there 
wise men and charmers and fortune-tellers, who can distinguish the diseases from the 
doings of the BhfLfcas* Now if you go to the world and give trouble in the houses of the 
sinners, they will consult the fortune-tellers and come to know that the trouble was caused by 
you, and then they will put their trust in you and do just as you tell them. And they will 
believe in you gladly out of fear, lest you should give them more trouble if they do not believe 
in you. Then you can take whatever sacrifices you like; have no fear as to that. You can 
take sheep, fowls, and such sacrifices of flesh ; besides this, you can take tender cocoanuts and 
ripe cocoanuts, baked rice and beaten rice, jaggery and sugar-cane, and cakes of various kinds, 
and torches and signet ; all such sacrifices you may take. Do so and give trouble to the 
sinners of the world and fill your stomach and be happy.” 

So saying, the god gave him a blessing and said ; — - Behold, go you before, and I will 
send behind you many Bhutas into world. Go you before and receive the sacrifices,” 

When he said this the Bhuta asked:— 0 Lord, if I go into the world and possess a man 
and make him to tremble ; then, if they ask me who I am, what shall I say ? W'hat is my 
name ? You must give me a name,” 

Then the god said Behold, your name is Pafijurli Bhfita. I give this name to you. 
Establish this your name in the world, and receive sacrifices and homage and be happy.” 

So saying, he sent him away. Then the Pafijurli searched for a way to come down to the 
world from Vaikuntha. He saw many ways, but he took the way that led him to the district of 
Yelen^du on the GMfs. So he descended to the valley of Yelen^u, and wandering for seven 
days and seven nights he came to Suhramahya and made obeisance to the gunda and pro- 
before the god Subraya and said : — 0 Lord Subramanya, I have come near thy feet; 
be^thou also kind and gracious unto me wherever I go and help me and prosper me,” 

When he was thus praying, the sound of a bell was heard from within the gtmda. 

len the Panjurli said to himself '‘Now, this is miraculous doing of this god. It is a verv 
auspicious ° ^ 
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Thinking thus, he started from the place, and while coming with his face to the west he saw 
in a forest at Mard^l a htidu which appeared to him beautiful; and he thought : — in this 
place I must obtain a feast ; here I must proclaim mj naine. I must find out some means for it/’ 

Thus meditating, he wandered about in the daj-time in the forest about the liohi in the 
form of a wind. At that time the cowherd boys came there, driving tlm cattle of that hadtb 
to the grassy plot for grazing. Then the Panjurli in the form of a wind wandered about in 
that place, and, seeing the fat cows and he-buli'aloes and she-buffaloes and their yoing ones* 
was very glad ; and said to himself : — “ What shall I do now ? However, let the sun set. After 
sunset I will enter tlie Oudii and try to obtain a feast for myself/' 

Meditating in this manner, he wandered about in the forest till sunset, and afterwards 
entered into the cow-j)ea, and kept quiet in a corner, till the cowherd boys had collected all the 
cattle into the cow-pen. In the meantime the night came on, and it was time for the master 
of the house to take his meal. Then all the servants of the house, the bondmen, and those 
who had undertaken work on contract and day-labourers and rice-men and rice-water-men, all 
these came to take their meals. Then the bondmen went to the cow-pen to give fodder to the 
cattle, and gave rice-water to the buffaloes and oxen, and, after they had drunk, they put the 
watering trough upside down, and then put straw and green grass before them, and making 
everything comfortable for the cattle went their way. In the meantime, the mistress of the 
house, having served food to her husband, called the bondmen : — O bondmen, bring yonr 
vessels and take your food.” 

Then they called their wives from their huts, and told them to bring the vessels. Then they 
took their children on their hips and the vessels on their beads, and each came to the liuhb 
and called the mistress of the house : — O mistress, mistress, please bring me the rice ; I have 
brought the vessel. I have no one in my hut. I have kept paddy on the fire to be boiled, 
and there is nobody to look after the fire.” 

At this the mistress quickly brought the rice and gave it to the bondwomen. She also 
brought a big spoon of cocoanut-shell and put out four spoonsful of rice and four spoonsful of 
conjee for each and sent away the bond- women to their huts. And after all had eaten and 
finished, all lay down to sleep. After one jama of night was over, the racing-buffaloes in 
the cow-pen began to cough. The master of the house, who was lying on the swinging-cot 
heard it. Then he called his wife, and awoke her, and said : — Do yon hear*, the he-buffaloes 
in the cow-pen are coughing ; he quick and light a lamp.” 

At this, bis wife quickly got up and lighted a lamp and brought} it to her husband. Then 
he quickly took the hand-lamp and went to the cow-pen, and there he saw two of the racing 
buffaloes lying prostrate on the floor. As soon as he saw it, his spiiut left him, and suddenly 
falling on the floor he became insensible. In the meantime his nephews came to him, and 
applying water to his eyes and chest brought him to consciousness, and raised him np ; and 
afterwards they tried to raise up the buffaloes. When they raised the buffaloes, they saw that 
they had no strength in their legs to stand. They also saw that they had not eaten a single 
straw out of the food that was before them. 

Then they said : — Alas ! what is this ! The buffaloes were quite well yesterday ; what has 
become of them to-day ? ” 

When the uncle said thus to the nephew, he said : — There must he some reason for this ; 
if these buffaloes should survive till the morning, we can do something, we can prepare some 
medicine and try to save them/’ 

When they said this the buffaloes began to gasp. Then the master beoame afraid ; but what 
could he do ? They all kept awake till the morning as if they had put rice in their mouths. 
After it was morning the buffaloes became worse and worse. Then they said; — Wemnst 
call our neighbours and ask them what it is ; it could netbave taken place of itself,” 
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So saying, they called in the neighhonrs. The neighbours came and saw the buffaloes, and 
said to the master of the “This looks as if it were the trouble of some Bhuta ; the 

buffaloes are vomitting white foam. If you go to some fortune-teller and ask him and do as he 
bids you, it will be all right ; but you will have to spend about ten pagodas.’* 

So saying, they departed. Then the master turned his face to the east and said: — 
“ 0 Lord God, I will do just as told by the fortune-teller. I will not fail.” 

So saying, he removed the husks of two cocoanuts, leaving a tuft at the top, and taking 
these cocoanuts with him went straight to the house of the fortune-telling BhatU. At that 
time he was worshipping the god. He went to his house and sat on the verandah. Then the 
Brahmani went to the well to bring water. Then the master of the budu said to her: — 
“ 0 Brahmaui, is your master at home ?” 

She replied: — “ Yes.” 

Then he took courage and said : — 0 madam, let the Bhatta come out for a little while ; 

I want to consult him. It is getting late for me ; let him do me this favour. It will be a 
great merit for him,” 

Then the Brahmani quickly went in and told her husband : — “ Behold, you are requested 
to go out for a little while. The master of the budu is calling you ; be quick,* some fortune- 
telling is to be done ; please go out quickly.” 

When she said this, he made haste and went out. Then he, who was sitting on the 
verandah, stood up, and, joining his hands, said Sir, Sir.” 

Then the Bhatta said: — Come, come, what hnsiiiess has brought yon here ? You come 
very rarely.” 

Then the master of the budu said:— “0 Bhatta, in my budu, my racing-buffaloes are 
ailing. They are at the point of death. Whatever I do is of no avail, They never had such 
sickness before. Please, therefore, discover the cause and use some means to stop the disease, 
You only can do it ; ther^ is no other way.” 

So saying, he stood clasping his hands. Then the Brahman said to him ; — Well, I will 
do so and tell you what I come to know,” 

So saying, he went in and brought a bag of haurts to the verandah, and, keeping, a low 
stool before him, he placed on the stool a number of Icauns for each of the twelve signs of 
the zodiac, commencing from Mesha,and said: — “ 0 Lord God, shew to me everything just 
as it is ; the man is poor.” 

Thus prayed the fortune-telling Bhatta, and then said to the man : — “ Now, place your 
present before these signs of the zodiac.” 

At this he untied the knot in his cloth and took half-a-rupee and placed it together with 
the two tufted cocoanuts before the signs of the zodiac, and, clasping his hands devoutly, 
“said:— 0 Lord God.” 

The fortune-telling Bhatta saw the present which he had placed, and made his calculations 
and came to know that there was great distress in his house. Then he told the man :— You 
>see, there is gieat distress in yonr house. But because the present which you have placed has 
come forth at the sign of Mesha, I can say it is a Bhlita with a hog> face. Yet he seems to 
have come recently. ^ Before this he was not in your house. Now he asks sacrifice from yoa. 
And not only a sacrifice, but he 0,sks to have a stdna built for him, and sacrifices offered. 
And further he says that he will not leave you without your building a stdna for him. Such 


“aster of the budu again asked : — “ 0 Bhatta, I will cause a stana to be 
.b^fe.ior the and I -will believe in him, but the he-buffaloes must get welkthis 

mjnut^- ■ I will do just as you tell me. Wliat do you think ? Tell me, do you tTiir, Tr 
; ■well this minute, if t believe ? ” 
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At this the fortune-telling Bhatfea again took the JcaurfS, and prayed thus r — O Lord GchI 
shew us a sign of good fortune if the buffaloes are to get well.*’ 

So praying, he took the kauris and put them down, and on calculation a good fortune 
shewn. Then the fortune-telling Bhatfea took the kauris and told the man : — “ You see, 
are a fortunate man. It is very well; such a fortune has not come to any one; it is very 
auspicious. Behold, when you go home, you will see the buffaloes up and eating grass. ^J’hey 
will get well.” 

At this the man took courage and again asked him : — 0 Bhatta, you have just now 

.ordered me to build the stdna ; I do not know in what month I should begin it. You miiht 
inform me about that.” 

To this, the Bliatta said : — You see, I cannot tell you. Pahjiirli Bhuta is not a small 
Bh^ta ; he is vet'j great and powerful. You must do one thing : you ninst get Pahjarli ro 
possess a man in your house. Then you must invite your neighbours and relatives and friends 
and invite some great persons also, and get the Bhuta to come upon a man, and then begin to 
build the stcbia on the day mentioned by the Bhuta. I would have told you, but I caimoc it 11 
about this Panjurii. He is a Bhiita that would not hesitate to murder a man for the sake of a 
cocoanut, I cannot even talk of him,” 

Then the Balhil of the hudu, said: —‘^0 Bhatta, what you have said is very wise, I am 
very glad of it. I will get eveiy thing done according to your words. You must tell me kii 
auspicious day for inviting the Bhuta.” 

At this the BhaUa, consulting his almanac, said ; — “ Y^ou can invite the Bhuta on Priuay, 
the 27th of this month.” 

At this the Balldl said : — '' You must be pleased to come to my house on that day.” 

To this the Bhatta said;— “ You see, it is as if I had come. Because I have much trouble 
at home, I cannot come. If I am not at home for a single moment the children quarrel and 
make a great row. Therefore, I cannot come. What am I to come for? Tell me, why am I 
needed ? Who will do you any harm if I am not present ? Do just as the Blnlta orders you.” 

At this, he said Whatever you may say, you must come. Without you I will do 
nothing.” 

At that time his nephew, l&ara BallSl, came to see his uncle. He said to himself;— “]Nrv 
uncle has gone a long while ago ; what is he doing ac the fortune-telling Bhatta’s lioiise r 
I will go and see.” 

His uncle said to him " How are the buffaloes ? They are well ; is it not so 

To this the nephew answered:—*^ Yes, they are well : however, for this once they have 
survived. They have got up of themselves, and now they are eating some grass. Therefore, 
now there is^'no more need of any medicine or anything else.” 

At this the uncle said to the nephew : — '' Hephew, keep quiet. If I had not come to the 
fortune-teller and had not consulted him, by this time they would have died. What do you 
know ? As I made haste and struck the iron while ii; was hot, it became effective.” 

While thus speaking, the sun reached the meridian. At that time a man came to call the 
fortune-teller to perform worship at the temple. Then he said to them “ You see, I am now’' 
going to the temple. Go you also.” 

Then both the uncle and the nephew said;— Sir, now' give us leave to go. On the 
day when I invite the Bhuta I will send for you ; you must come to my house acconipanv- 
ing him.” 

So saying, they went to the hudu. As soon as they reached home they went to the 
cow'pen, and"" when ^ey saw the racing-buffaloes eating grass eagerly, they were very glad. 

{To be continued*') 
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EOLKLORB IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES OF INDIA. 

BY M. N. YENKBTSWAHI OF NAGPUR. 

No. G. — ' The Charitable Maid^servantJ- 

Ojtob upon a time, in a certain country, there lived a king, who was notorious for his 
stinginess. Being no friend even to almsgiving in the abstract, be went so far as to tell his 
wife to see that not a single ear of corn went beyond the threshold ; much less was she 
ever to give a handful of rice, wheat, or any of the pulses to the poorest human being 
out of the granary. The king was as niggardly in his own household as he was uncharitable to 
others ; and the daily rations for himself and his wife were a ser of wheat flour. This the 
queen, following the instructions of her lord, used to give, after carefully weighing it, to a 
maid“servaut to make cakes with ; and the cakes were weighed after they had been baked, 
so that it might be known for certain that no flour, not even a grain, had been pilfered. 

Now the maid, who used to cook the meals for the king and queen, was of a charitable 
disposition by nature ; so, notwithstanding the weighnient of the flour in the first instance, 
and then of the cakes when baked, she used to pilfer one-eighth ser of the flour, putting in 
its place an exactly similar amount of fine firewood ashes. With what she pilfered she used to 
make a cake, baking it along with the others, and passing it through a drain to a needy 
beggar, who was the recipient of her charity in this manner for a number of years. 

Now, a foreign potentate, who had had an eye on the possessions of the king for several 
years, appeared with great suddenness one day before the gates of the royal castle, and began 
operations for taking it. His forces were so superior that the castle seemed to be lost, when 
there arose before the king’s vision, standing upright, an innumerable number of ehapdfh 
(cakes), close to one another, which shielded the king, and prevented his small force from 
being overwhelmed fay the enemy. Thus was the kingdom saved, which, had it not been for 
the protection of his small army in this miraculous manner, would have been lost to the 
king. The vision of the protecting cakes remained in the king’s mind for many a day ; so, 
one day, he sent for his queen and asked her what the vision meant. She could not explain 
the matter; so the king turned to the maid-servant who cooked meals for him, -and enquired 
of her. Before explaining anything, she asked for the liberty of speech, and when this was 
granted, the maid, preparing herself for either good or evil, made a clean breast of the whole 
affair — how she used to pilfer the wheat flour, prepare a cake of it, and pass it through 
a drain to a beggar. 

It was “ those cakes,*" the agitated damsel added, that saved you, 0 king, from the 
invaders; for the charity, though I was the humble instrument of it, was solely and wholly 
yours, aud you have reaped the heueht, not only for yourself, but even more for our sake — 
for servants, subjects, and all,” 

Pleased witk the sagacity of tie maid-servant, as also with her eloquent address, he made 
her his queen, making the former queen change places with her. The king did thus for 
the reasons that she should exercised her faculty of understanding and discriminated 
between right and wrong, though he had, in an evil hour, laid upon her the injunction not to 
be charitable. 

It need not be said that the king was ever afterwards charitable. Nay, his name became 
proverbial, and his newly-made queen found wider scope in her new affluent position as 
queen for the exercise of her favourite virtue. 

, 

1 Narrated by the writer’s wife, th^ late M. Hirl v' 

® This is a strictly Oriental notion. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


SOME NOTES ON THE FOLKLOBB OF THE 
TELUQXrS. 

By G. K. SUBBAMIAH Pantttltj. 

{Continued from 28 .) 

X. 

At Madura lived a Brahmaa who liad two 
sons. After hoarding up immense riches, he at 
last died. The two sons collected the money 
together, and effected a division of it equally. 
Each put his share into a sealed bag, entrusted it 
to an old woman, saying that they were going 
to a far country on a pilgrimage, and told her 
to return the amount safely on their return, when 
they would both come and ask for it* This was 
agreed to. 

After traversing a short distance, the younger 
brother devised measures to dupe the elder. He 
rose one night at midnight, went back to their 
starting point unknown to his brother, visited 
the old woman, and told her that while they were 
both wandering along, a tiger had put an end 
to the elder brother, and that that was why he 
was obliged to return alone, and requested her to 
return the money entrusted to her by both the 
brothers. The old woman was a little staggered, 
but considering that he was not likely to cheat 
his brother entrusted the whole sum to him. 
He took it and quietly went away to a far off 
place. 

Then the elder brother, not finding the younger 
one, returned overwhelmed with sorrow to his own 
abode, went to the old woman, and said that he 
did not know what had become of his brother. 
He therefore called upon her to return the whole 
of the sum entrusted to her. The oH woman 
told him what had happened a few days before ; 
how his younger brother misrepresented the state 
of affairs, and had walked away with the whole 
amount. 

On hearing this, he began to dispute with the 
old woman, and brought her before a court of 
justice. The magistrate heard both the plaintiff 
and the defendant in the suit in full, saw how the 
old woman had been duped, called the man and 
decided as follows:— “The money was entinisted 
to the woman on the understanding that it should 
be returned when both of you came back and 
demanded it. It is not fair therefore to ask 
her to pay hack the amount when you come and 
ask for it singly. H you are in need of money, 
therefore, fetch out your brother.” 

I The man was unable to answer this argument 
and went his own way. 


XI. 

At Avantl lived two merchants, Burbuddhi 
and Subuddhi by name. These two men went to 
a foreign country, amassed much wealth there, 
j and returned, and buried unknown to anybody 
the whole of their riches under a huge tamarind 
tree very near the town, and went to their re- 
spective houses. 

Not long after, Burbuddhi went clandestinely 
to the spot, purloined the whole treasure and 
carried it away to his house. A few days after 
the incident, both of them conjointly went to the 
tree and found to their sad disappointment that 
the treasure was gone. CFpon this Burbuddhi 
accused the other of having secreted the treasure, 
dragged him before a court of justice, and carried 
a complaint against him, saying that Suhuddhi 
alone had cai*ried off, unknown to him, the 
treasure which they jointly buried under the tree, 
and requested that justice he done in the case. 

The judge looked at him, and called upon him 
fco prove the truth of his accusation against 
Suhuddhi. Burbuddhi said that he would prove 
it by the tree itself under which the treasure 
was buried. The judge replied that he would 
investigate the affair fehe next day. 

Meanwhile, Burbuddhi took his father along 
with him, placed him in the hollow of the fa*ee, 
and instructed him to answer favourably (to 
' himself) the judge’s queries on the morrow. 
The next day, the judge, according to promise, 
came with his attendants near the tree and asked 
who had taken away the money. To the intense 
astonishment of the bystanders (the man inside) 
the tree accused Suhuddhi of having secreted the 
money. But the judge was not a man to give in 
so easily. After a little reflection he caused some 
straw to be brought, stuffed the hollow with it, 
and set fire to it. The man inside was suffocated 
and fell out of the tree dead. The judge, perceiv- 
ing the deceit that Burbuddhi had played, came 
to the conclusion that it was he who had walked 
away with the money. He caused therefore all the 
money to be brought and given over to Suhuddhi. 

( Burbuddhi having paid very dearly for the 
deceit he had played — in the loss of hk riches 
and his father to boot — went home with a very 
sad heart. 

XIL 

At Vizagapatam lived two friends, one of 
whom used to perform with care the morning 
ablutions at dawn, and proceeding to the temple, 
remained there for a long time circumambulating 
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the deity. The other was a fi’equenter of brothels, 
and passed his time in frivolous conversation 
■ftdth prostitutes. The former, though a frequenter 
of the temple, always had his heart with his 
friend who led so evil a life, and was overwhelmed 
with grief that he did not follow in his fi-iend’s 
footsteps. The latter was, however, ashamed of 
his de^maved character, and was extremely sorry 
that he did not follow the virtuous ways of his 
friend. 

This went on for a time, and then they both 
breathed their last. But the former went to 
Hell, and the latter to Heaven. The sage N^rada, 
seeing the fate of these two, approached the 
Almighty and said : — ^'0 God ! Hell has fallen 
to the lot of the man who spent his days in your 


temple, while you have given Heaven and final 
beatitude to the fellow who never for a moment 
thought of you, and delighted always in the con- 
versation of women of ill-fame. If you, who, are 
all-powerful, perpetrate such barefaced injusticoj 
who in the world will adore you 

The Almighty smiled on hearing these words 
and said that he gave the latter man redemption, 
for, though a frequenter of houses of ill-fame, he 
centred his mind on the deity ; while the other 
who frequented the temple divei’ted his attention 
to other matters and totally forgot the deity. 
Hell therefore had become his lot. Thus we see 
that upon the purity of the mind depends the 
good or evil state we attain after death. 

(To he continued.) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE DONKEY. HIDE PUNISHMENT. 

In the Delhi district the celebrated and ancient 
pxmishment of sending a man with blackened face 
and necklace of old shoes round his neck and 
seated on a donkey facing the tail, round the 
village as a punishment for lewdness, has dwin- 
dled into merely putting him on a donkey and 


riding him round the village. This punishment 
was recently inflicted on one Bhflhi, a Meo, for 
suspected intimacy with a potter’s wife 
lidrni). It would be interesting to ascertain iu 
what forms this old custom still survives up and 
down the country under British rule. — P. iV. and 
Q. 1883. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


Gana Vidta Sanjivini. a Treatise on Hindu Music, by 

C. Tirumalayya Naidu. Printed at the Uyjayanti 

Press, Madras. 

This little work aims at describing in a small 
compass the leading characteristics of Hindu 
Music, in so far as the Madras Presidency is 
concerned. The Introduction, in English, shows 
considerable research, and the author has evi- 
dently studied to advantage all that has been 
advanced by modern writers on the subject. No 
attempt is made to vie with Captain Day’s 
elaborate work The Music and Musicians of 
Southern India, but a valuable addition to the 
scanty literature of a liftle-known subject has 
been produced, which should he in the hands of 
all interested in this branch of Oriental research. 
The author’s remarks on the fact that a knowledge 
of the physiology of the human body was essential 
for the true understanding of Hindu Music may 
•be compared with the statements in Mersennus, 
for long a standard work on European musical 
theory; and his notes on the Srutis and their 
acoustic divisions are important. We have also 
M explanation of the Ragus and Raginis, which 
may ^elikened to the Modes in the Music of the 
‘ Greeks. 

The ga® lifKfeyrm ^du Music and the music 


of modem European nations is so great, as to 
lead those who are only superficially acquainted 
with the subject to suppose that there can be no 
connection between them, but such is not the case. 
Modern European music is the growth of a fevv 
centuries, and may be said to owe its existence to 
tbe invention of the Oi^an, the use of which 
necessitating the employment of a system of Har- 
mony ; and at the time of the foi-mation of the 
Eoman Empire, Hindu Music, as performed on 
such an instrument as the vina, would have taken 
a high place. The Highland Bagpipes still remain 
as a modem proof of this. The author indeed 
shows that, by the use of the Ansa Swara, of 
Tonic, as the fundamental note in Hindu Music, 
Hindu musical ai’t is consideiubly in advance of 
Greek Music, and more neaiiy approaches to our 
modern theory. 

_ Mr. 0. Tirumalayya Naidu could not do better 
in the interests of science than supplement his 
present work by an accurately scored record of 
the Bags and liagints, and by an account of the 
intervals used in the methods of tuning the instm- 
ments about which he writes. 

The Uyjayanti Press desei-ve great credit for 
the manner in which this little work has been 
placed before the public. 
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BULLETIN OF THE RELIGIONS OP INDIA, 

BY A. BAETH OF THE INSTITUT DE FEANCE. 

(Translated from the French htj Di\ James Moi'ison.) 

{Coniinued from Vol. XXIV. p. 73.} 

Biiddliism, 

P UTTING aside two or three events whieh the Greeks have recorded, the dated history of 
India begins with the inscriptions, and the oldest of these inscriptions, the celebrated 
edicts of King Piyadasi Asoka (in the middle of the third century before our era), are, at the 
same time, the first Buddhist documents of indisputable authenticity which we possess. It is very 
probable that, among the materials incorporated in the Tripitaha^ there is an element which goes 
further back than this, for it is certain that the Buddhism, which we see in the inscriptions to 
be in a manner elevated into the position of the state religion of the most powerful empire of 
India, had a literature even then. But several reasons justify us in doubting whether it was in 
possession of a canon so early as that.^^ In any case, there is not a single fragment of the 
canon in its present form, either in Pali or Sanskrit, which we can affirm with any degree of 
confidence to belong to so remote an age. Further, every discovery which adds a fragment to 
his precious series is a kind of event, and happily recent years have enriched us with several. 
The English translation of M. Senart’s brilliant labours on these inscriptions was not yet 
completed.^^ Professor Biihler was in the middle of the painstaking revision which he was 
devoting to them, partly with the help of better copxes,^^ when new versions of the edicts were 
fonnd near the Afghan frontier,®^ Then came the fuller versions of the edicts of Sahasram 
and Rupnath, fonnd by Mr. Rice in Mysore. The monuments have suffered a great deal, and 
the first facsimiles were very imperfect^ at least M. Senart was unable to make out a coherent 
text.®® At the same time he brought out well the importance of the discovery inscriptions 
by the great northern king so far to the south, so far from the coast, far within the central plain 
in countries which have sometimes been represented as hardly out of a state of barbarism seven 
or eight centuries later.®^ Professor Biihler has contributed his share of elucidations of these 
inscriptions, and has promised others. Meanwhile he has called attention to the hitherto unnoticed 
fact that the sig^iature of the writer of these inscriptions is in the southern variety of the 


The word ^cnhchan^lkdyiha, found in the inscriptions at Bharhut and Sanchi, which Prof. Buhler and 
Dr. Hnltzsch agree in translating by “ knower of the Five Hikayas” (in any case the compound would be hardly 
regular), would cause us to admit a codification for an epoch which is not, perhaps, much later than that of Aloka. 
But to assume from this phrase the existence of the Five Nik^’as of the Pfili Canon is rash. This division, like many 
others, is unknown in the sacred literature of the north. 

The iTim'i^pUons of Piyadasi in the Jndi<m Antiquary, VoL IS. (1880), Yol. X. (1881), Yol. SYII. (1888), an 
Vol. XXI. (1892) ; this last series has additions in which the author expresses himself more exactly on several of the 

results of his previous work. vvwTr 

84 Beitrage ssur JSrJclarung der AsoJca-lnschrifien in the Zeitschtift d, d^isch. Morgenl, desellschaft, Yol. SXX . 
(188S), Yol. XXXIX. (1885), Yol. XL. (1886), Yol. XLI. (1^7) p. 1, Yol. XLY. (1891) p. 144, Yol. XLVI. (1892) 
pp. 54, 539 ; Areh. Siiruey of Southern India, Yol. I. (1887) p. 144 (the edicts of Dhauli and Jaugada ; Ind. ^ Ant. 
Yol. SIX. (1890) p. 122 (the pillar edicts) ; Vol. XX. (1891) p. 351 (the cave inscriptions of Barabar and Nagarjuni). 
Professor Buhler calls attention to the fact that some of these caves were designed for the use of ajid Jam 

ascetics, and that we must be careful not to assign a Buddhist origin to all these excavations indiscj^imm^ ™ y > 
Bjgigraphia Indica, Yol. II. 3893, p. 245, the pillar edicts, . ^ a 

^ In the preceding Bulletm (Yol. XIX. p. 267) I reported on the interpretations given of Ih^ anu 

Prof, Buhl^ ; by the lattea: we have further, Die Mansehra Versicm dher Pelsenedlete Asolca^s in the d. 

AforyenJ. Yol. XLTII. (1889) p. 273, and Vol, XLIY. (1890), p. 702. ^ + ivr - 

86 Motes d’ JS^igrapMe Indienne, Yol. IV. Trois NouveUes Inscriptions d" Asoka-Piyadad (Jov/tu, Asia . ay 
June, 1892). . , 

67 As by the late Dr. Burnell, Rev. Thomas Foulkes (The Dekhan in the of Gautmia Buddha, In . n . 
Voh X YI. (1887) p. 49) had attempted to prove the contrary ; but all the evidence collected by him does not outweigh 
the simple fact of the presence of these three inscriptions in Biysere. 
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alphabets named after Asoka.ss Many points in these texts are still obscure ; and conspicuously 
the principal difficulty which those of Sahasiim and of Mpnath still present has been found more- 
complicated than simplified. Better copies 'are necessary before greater success can be obtained. 
Professor Biihler has pointed out a new variety of the southern alphabet on an unedited 
monument from the valley of the Krishna, 89 and he has recovered a variant of the Kosambi. 
edict of As6ka among General Cunningham’s facsimiles of the Sanchi inscriptions.®^ His latest 
communication on this subject, made after examining the better copies sent by P^of. Buhrer^ 
shews that the surname of the king devdnmhpriya^ restored on Cunningham’s facsimile, is not 
found on the original. The connection which has been pointed out and the place of origin of 
the fragment are quite consistent, and it seems likely that, even before this epoch, a Buddhistic 
sanctuary existed in these parts. Bast of all,, a short time ago, Dr. Burgess announced the 
discovery, in the Terai of N^pal,®! of a new column covered with Asoka inscriptions, and 
exhibiting two hitherto unknown^ besides the seven, edicts commonly found on such monuments. 

More or less closely connected with these first inscriptions are others in a character either 
identical or very slightly" modified, whose date must for the time remain undetermined within a 
century or more, according as we assume this southern alphabet, or alphabet of the Idts or 
pillars to have changed more or less rapidly and specially more or less uniformly and more or 
less definitely. Of this class must be mentioned in the first place, because of the amount of 
information which they give as to primitive Buddhism, the curt but varied inscriptions of the 
stupa of Bharhut (or Bharaut, according to Mr. Fleet) of which we owe a new and carefully 
revised edition to Dr. Hultzsch,^^ and the analogous inscriptions of the stupas of Sanchi which 
had been published by General Cunningham, and of which Prof. Buhl'er has undertaken a critical 
andmuch more complete edition, after the excavations made by Dr. Biihrer and with the help of 
new facsimiles furnished by that explorer. In place of the 24l numbers contained in the Bhilsa 
Topes of Cunningham, the collection placed at the disposal of Prof. Buhler contains nearly 500; 
of which 486 are legible.93 The commentary on what he has published is such as we might 
expect from Prof. Biihler and abounds- in interesting" remarks. Among other details be draws 
attention to the great number of religious men and" women, that is persons who can have had no 
private property, whose names are inscribed on these monuments as donors, and he explains 
this fact (which is observable elsewhere)" by supposing that their gifts were the result of begging. 
This is, of course, very possible, but the texts do not say this, and the conjecture is perhaps also 
possible that side by side with rule of poverty there were then relaxations. Strictly speaking, 
the communities, as well as their members, were debarred from possessing property, and yet 
everything indicates that from a very early time they were wealthy. Besides the ancient 
inscriptions, which are* by far the most numerous, there are found at Sanchi inscriptions of a 
modern date. We have seen above that Prof. Buhler has tried' to prove the existence in 
these parts of Buddhist worship before the age of As6ka. This worship kept its ground long, 
and,, even in the tenth or eleventh oentury of our era, statues were there erected to 
Buddha. There is similarly at Sah6t Mah^t, the ancient iSravasti, one of the cradles of 
Buddhism and Jainism, a long Buddhist inscription of the 13th century discovered by 


The Aioha Edicts from Mysore {Wiemr Zeitsch, /, d, Jc, d. Morgenl. Yol. VII. (1893) p. 29). 

A Nev) Variety of the Souihern Mmrya AlpTicibei {Wiener Zdtsch. f, d* h d, Morgenl, Yol. VI, (1S92) p, 148). 

33 Ind, Ant. Yol. XIX. (1890) p. I24i ^ Epigraphia InMcat Yol, II. (1892), p. 87; Wiener Eeitsch. f. d* h. d, Morgenl, 
Yol. VIL (1893) p. 292. 

31 The Academy t October 14tli, 1893, p. 324. 

32 Bharmt Inscriptions {Ind, Ant,. Yo\ XXI. (1892) p. 225. These iusoriptioiis, published besides. by Oeneral 
^i;5feuniiigham in his largo monograph on* the monument (1879) had been already revised in part by Brof. HoernJe ’ 

CJted. Ant. Yols. X. and XI. 1881 and 1882,, and Dr. Bnlt^sch had given an excellent edition of the whole collection'. 

d, d, Morgenl, Gesellsch, Yoh XL. C1886>. The new edition .contains a list, with a. reference to the 
of Prof. BansboU, of all the J&tahas mentioned expressly or merely represented on the monument^ the 
tsamlli|;iyE[^t^.thns identified is twenty- four. 

the Bdnchi BiUpas^iEpigraphia Indica, Yol, II. (1892) p, 87); The Ins&dpiicnsion thftj- 
SfisMifci Zeitsdh. f, d/h d. Morgenl. Tol. YII. (11S93), p. 291). 
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Dr, Fuhrer, among remains of yarious dates.^^ So at Buddha- Gaya, the sanctuary of the 
tree of -wisdom, where the Master attained the perfection of a Buddha, and whose long continued 
history has lately been recounted by the veteran of Indian archaeology, in a magnificent 
volume.®^ Here again the inscriptions date from the earliest times down to the twelfth 
century. The long series of excavations executed under his direction^® have enabled General 
Cunningham to determine the successive additions which made the actual building, and to 
reconstruct the plan and chief arrangement of the original sanctuary. In agreement with 
tradition, he attributes this sanctuary to Asoka, and this conclusion is not impugned by 
epigraphy ; for, though the name of the king has not been met with, the charactei’s of the 
inscriptions, those at least of oldest date, are the same as those of his edicts.^^ At the extreme 
north-'west of the Pahjdb and of India, where the alphabet called northern, Bactropfili, Indo- 
Bactrian, or as Prof. Buhler prefers to call it, the Kharoshthi, prevails, we are face to face with 
a similar problem. There also we have on a series of monuments, a form of writing, which 
beginning with Asoka, remained with hardly any change for several centuries. A considerable 
number of these inscriptions is dated ; but, in certain cases, when we have not to do with the 
epoch established by Kanishka, which scholars are almost all agreed in fixing at A. D, 71, 
there is anything but agreement as to the era or eras to which these dates refer. In a carefnlly 


9* Archmologicdl Survey oflndia^ Ifeio Series, Vol. L The Sharqi Architecture ofJaun^ur; mih notes on Zafarabad, 
Sdhet Mahet and other places in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, By A, Fuhrer, with Drawings and Archi’ 
tectural Descriptions by Fd. W» Smith, Edited hy Jcls, Burgess, Calcutta (and London) ; 1889. On the other hand 
one result of the researches of Br. Eiihrer is that the identification of Bhuila TM with the lost Kapilavastn, the 
place of Buddha’s birth, which was proposed hy Mr. Carlleyle so confidently, is entirely imaginary — In the 
following volume of the Archceological Survey of India {The Monumental Antiquities and Inscriptions in the Norths 
Western Provinces and Oudh, desorihed and arranged, Allahabad (and London 1891), Br. Fiihrer has condensed an 
enormous mass of information on the archaeology of that district, which he is exploring with such intelligence and 
zeal. On Sahet Mahet, the ancient &r^vasti, see further the essay of Mr. W. Hoey, in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. LXI. Pori I. extra number, 1892. In the preceding Bulletin (t. XIX. p. 267) I have mentioned 
the discovery of Mr. Gookbum, near the junction of the Ganges and the Jnmnfi, of the cave where, in the time 
of Hiouen-Thsang, the shade of Buddha appeared. Mr. Cockbnm also recovered there an ancient inscription and 
took an imperfect copy of it, of which ProL Hoemle (Proceedings of the As. Soe. of Bengal, 1887, p. 103) was not able 
to make much. This inscription, as well as another in the interior of the cave, has since been published by Prof. 
Fuhrer in the Epigraphia Indira, Vol. II. (1893) p. 240. It is indeed very old, of the first or second century before 
our era, but possibly Jaina, In the seventh century the cave had been taken possession of again by Buddhism ; at 
the present time, the nearest inhabitants are Jainas. 

95 Mahdbodhi, or the Great Buddhist Temple under the Bodhi Tree at Buddha Gaya, London, 1892. 1 regret to have 
to record the death of General Cunningham on the 28th November 1893. What a wonderful scientic career came to an 
end in the death of this bold and tireless worker in his eighty-fourth year, and with his pen stilt in his hand ? His 
first essay bears the date of 1834, when he was the companion and fellow- worker of James Prinsep» and only the other 
day the Trtmmdions of the Oriented Cowpressheld in London, and the Numismatic Chronicle (Part III, 1893) brought 
us his last labours on the coins of the Indo-Scythio Kings. 

99 These excavations have unfortunately ended in restorations for which General Cunningham is not answerable 
and which are too like an act of vandalism. The temple, which for centuries had become Hindu, bas been made brand 
new by means of countless square yards of stone facing and has been olauned again for the community of Buddhists 
in all quarters of the globe by agitators in Calcutta and Madras. 

97 I bring together in this note some other disooveries and identifications of the sacred places of ancient Hindu 

Buddhism *. I* K. Abbott, Recently discovered BuddMst Caves at Nddsdr and Nenamltin the Bhor-Siaie, Bombay 

Presidency (Ind, Ant, Vol. XX. (1891), p, 121. — Henry Cousens, The Caves at N&dsdr and KarsamUa (Archceolog, 
Svrvey of West. Ind, No. 12, Bombay, 1^1). — T. W. Bhys Bavids, EorPIien^s ** Fire Limit ” (Journ. Roy. As. Soc. of 
Gr. Brit and Ireland, 1891, p. 337). — T. W. Rbys Bavids, The Buddha's Residences (Ibid, p, 339), — A. Macaulay 
Report on ArdhfBologiccd Excavations in Bijnor, North-Western Provinces (Jo urn. As. Soc, of Bmgal^YohllK^ 
1). Henry Cbusens, Report on the Borid Ldkha Medi Sti^anear Junaga4h (in Ka|hUwlr).(15^ p. 17). — 
L. Waddell* Dmovery of Buddhist Remains at Momt Uren in Mongir District, and IdenUfication of the site of a 
celebrated Eermitage of Buddha (the hill in Hiranyaparvata, where, according to Hiouen-Thsang, the Buddha had 
conquered a certain Yaksha Baknla), (Ibid. Vol. LXI. (1892) p. 1). — L. A. WaddeB, The “ I^-cchAdung ” of the 
Lamas, and their very erroneous idmiijication of the site of Buddha^ s death (the Lamas situate if in Assam) {Ibid, p. 33)^, 
— Lastly I mentkm the very careful translation of the voyages of Fa-Hien by Prof. James Legge, though it 
has appeared some time ago j A Record of Buddhist Kingdoms, being an Account by the Chinese Monk Fd-Hien of his 
frernh in India and 399-414) in search of the BuddU^ Boohs of Discipline, Translated and 

annotated with a Carean Recendon.of the Chinese Tmt, Oxford, 1^. 
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written essay,®® M. Senart has tried to let some light into this darkness. JFonnding on a 
recently published inscription,®® which he was the first to decipher correctly, i®® and, bringing 
it into connection with several other monuments of the same class, he gave it as his opinion that 
the dates of these texts have reference to an era the beginning of which would fall between 90 
and 80 B. C., and the establishment of which must be attributed to those Parthian dynasties ^ 
which come between the Greek kings and the great Indo-Scythic empire, and which held sway 
in the basin of the Indus at the commencement of the Christian era. These results, especially 
if we take into account the cautious reserves with which the author has taken pains to guard 
them, ought always to be taken into serious consideration, although it is certain, after the 
jaublication of the new facsimile by Mr. Smith, that the date of the inscription of Hashtnagar 
contains signs for hundreds, and that the most likely reading is 284^ and not 84. Along with 
the era proposed by M. Senart, this would bring us, in fact, to about 200 A. D. and, though it 
is hard to see how this local Parthian era should, in this region, have survived not only these 
Arsacide dynasties, but even the establishment of the era of Kanishka; it is still more difficult to 
reckon here according to that latter era, and, with Mr, Smith, bring down this inscription and 
the alphabet in which it is written as low as 362 A. D, As, on the other hand, we cannot 
think of the era of the western Arsacides, an era which the Parthian dynasties themselves 
such as Gondophares, did not employ for their inscriptions, the hypothesis of M. Senart 
remains the most probable, unless we will fall back on the era of the Seleucides, or content 
ourselves with a simple confession of ignorance. In any case, to judge by the facsimile, this 
date of 200 A. D. is not contradicted by the scene depicted on the pedestal. Its pilasters 
with their broken Corinthian capitals, its foreign garments, its heads with nothing Indian 
about them but the mode of dressing the hair, its prettiuess, which is slightly vulgar 
and quite secular though the subject is a religions act, very likely an offering to Buddha ; all 
we can say of this sculpture is, that it is derived from western workmanship, and is connected 
with some period of Graseo-Roman art. 

(To he continued,) 


THE DEVIL WORSHIP OP THE TULUVAS. 

FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE A. C. BURNELL. 

[Concluded from ^age 53.) 

Week they came out of the cow-pen, the BallaJ’s wife asked her husband “ What, my 
dear, are you not hungry to-day ? The rice and curry have been prepared for a long time. 
All is now become quite cold. What are you doing ? Come and dine, and then go about,’* 

Then he frowned and rebuked her in anger, saying “ Here, what did you say ? You are 
wailing because you have finished your cooking ? Have you to go anywhere ? Have you any 
business ? You see, if the buffaloes in the cow-pen are well, all will be well with us. If they 
ao'e alive, we have food. What do you know ? After the buffaloes got ill, I felt neither hunger 
nor thirst. All that flew away.” 


^ Notes d’E^gigra^pUe Indienne, Vol, III. JOe quelques monwmenis indod)(iuytn^^ [Jowrn. Adat fMer-mars 1890)* 
99 TMs inscription, out on the base of a statue of Buddha and coming from Hashtnagar, in the north of 
Peshitwar, had been published, with a not very good facsimile, the only one which M, Senart had at his 
disposal, by Mr. V. A. Smith, in the Ant Tol. XVIIL (1889) p. 257. A better and more complete reproduction 
gmug also the bas-relief of which the inscription forms a part (the statue which was erected on this base has 
not been recovered) has been supplied by the same scholar [Journ, of the As, 8oc. ofJBeng. Yol. LVIII (1889) p 144 
199 The same corrections had been made independently, but after the publication of the second facsimile 

p* Smith’s reply to M. Senart and Prof. Buhler, iwl 

Yol. XXI. (1892) p. 166 ; he gave an extended analysis of M. Senart’s essay in the Journ. of the As 8oc of Benoal 
Yol. LXL (1892), p. 52. ^ 

1 Professor BaWer and Mr. Smith both give their voice for 274 j but I cannot see any real difference between 
the signs representing ten. 
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Then the nephew said:—** Anna, Anna, I am. very hungry ; now let us go.®’ 

At this both went to the verandah of the house, and there they saw rice served in 
plates (of brass) and milk in bowls (of brass) and everything ready. They took water in a pot 
and washed their hands and faces and sat down to take their meals : and took rice a second 
time. And having eaten and being filled, they got up and went to the raised platform on the 
verandah. Then the Ballal called his wife, and told her to bring the bag of betel-leaves ; and 
when she had brought it, he opened it and ate betel-leaves and betel-nut, and reclining on a pillar 
spat continually. While doing so, he called his nephew and said : — ** Behold, you will know 
after I am dead ; because when you came to the house of the fortune-telling Bhat^, did you 
ask me — * Anna, did you consult the fortune ? What became manifest ? ’ Or some such thing ? 
Do YOU think any disease is cured of itself ? You are a wise fellow. If any one has such 
nephews, his rice will give place to conjee ; there is no doubt of it.” 

To this the nephew said: — ** Yon see, Anna, I would have asked ; but on account of hnnger 
I had become nearly insensible, as if sa:ffiron powder had been put into my eyes. Even my 
tongue clave to my palate. Therefore, I did not ask. Now I ask you, tell me : what became 
manifest in the fortune?’® 

To this the uncle said “ You see, you TJnpanna,^ as you ought to be called. You are only 
a boiled-rice man. What shall I tell you ? ” So saying he rebuked him. 

At this the nephew said : — ** Do not be angry with me. It is true I am an ignorant man, 
a boiled-rice man, becanse I do not know how to live without eating.” 

To this the uncle said : — ** Enough, enough ; do not speak much.” 

So saying he still continued : — ** Yon see, a new Bhtita called Panjurli has come to this 
village. It had not come to any place before this ; it has first come to our house and shown 
its power and influence. It is now ascertained by fortune-telling process to be a very powerful 
Bhuta; and the fortune-telling Bhatta told me to believe in him. Then I told him that I was 
willing to believe in him ; and asked him how I should do it. Then he told me to cause a 
stdna to be built and to keep a cot in it and offer sacrifices to the Bhuta, and thus believe in 
him. * If you believe in him thus,’ said he, * your buffaloes will get well this instant, and begin 
to eat grass.’ ^Accordingly, I agreed to what he said and returned. Therefore, I must begin 
the work of building the sfdna nest Piiday. I must call the carpenters and then begin the 
work. I cannot do all this work without fifteen pagodas, I am, therefore, ansious, not 
knowing what to do. What do you know of my anxiety ? ” 

So saying he called his sister and said : — “ Akka, the produce of our fields in this year is not 
enough for four months. If the conjee vessels of the bondmen are not filled to the brim their 
countenances fall. If three cash of the Government money remains unpaid the collector will 
3iot leave ns. In "this year’s rainy season we shall not get conjee water to drink. Yon see 
yonr son has no sense. How will he live ? How will he conduct the affairs of this budu ? 
I cannot nnderstand it.” 

At this she said : — “ You see, brother, do not tell him anything. Let his life he in him, 
and let him only live before our eyes ; it is enough. Do not you tell him' anything. Do 
as I say; hear me.” 

At this he left off speaking and went to Ms work. Then the nephew calling his mother 
said to her: — ** Mother, there are many lumps of cowdung on the grassy plot where the 
cattle are grazing, I will go and fetch them. When my uncle comes home, if he sees me 
sitting idle he will abuse me very much. I will do as much as I can.” 

So saying be took a cowdung basket and a cowdung ladle and went to the grassy plot and 
filled the basket with the cowdung lumps, aud taking it upon Ms head catne home. As he was 


1 I. e., a boiled-rice man, that is, one who is good for nothing but eating. 
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coming he met Ms uncle* Then the uncle thought within himself The lad is not idle ; he 
does as much as he can. In this manner^ day by day, he will get wiser and wiser ; what 
my sister said is true. Henceforth I must not say any thing to him.” 

Moreover he thought : — “ I must look for a site for a sttoa* I do not know where it 
should be built. Therefore, I must call a magician and shew him the place.” 

Thinking thus, he quickly took his meal and went to the magician’s house. When he 
went there, he saw the magician sitting in his house and talking cheerfully with his relatives 
who had come to him. Then the Ballal said to him : 0 magician, I come to you on account 

of some business*” 

Then the magician, seeing the Ballal, showed him respect and gave him a mat and a low’ 
stool and water in a pot and milk in a bowl, and said : — “ Drink, sir, ” and also placed before him 
betel-leaves and betel- nut in a brass plate ; and after finishing their talk, and after the Ballal 
had told him everything, the magician accompanied the Ballal to the budu. After reaching the 
he ordered a good dinner for him, as if it were the dinner for a feast. So he and the 
Ballal, having finished dinner, ate the betel-leaves, and then got up and walked round the whole 
house ; and yet they did not find a good site for the stdna» Then they went further and looked 
for a site ; there they found a large milk-banyan tree. When they found it, they thought it to 
be a very suitable site for a stdna. 

Then the magician said to the Ballal : — “ 0 BallM, you cannot find such a fine site if you go 
in search for it in a thousand districts. Such a banyan tree ought to be in a place where a 
stdna is to be built ; without it you ought not to build a std7ia* In this place everything is 
convenient ; therefore, you must build here.” 

At this the Ballal said It is not enough if you say you must build here. You must tell 
me how much space is needed, and bringing the measuring line and rod, you must measure 
the groimd just now.” 

So saying he brought the line and the rod and all the measuring instruments, and having 
measured the required space drove stakes iuto the ground, and making everything ready 
returned home. The nest day, being Eriday, when the sun arose and came above the horizon 
to about a man’s height, carpenters came to the Ballal with their axes, ready to fell trees, and 
stood before' him with clasped hands. Then the BallRl said to them, 0 carpenters, are you 
come ? Sit down in the verandah; I will come shortly.” 

So saying he ordered a big pot to be filled with water, and taking the water and four sirs 
four sugar-canes and twenty tender cocoanuts with him, the Ballal called the 
carpenters to him, and went with them to the forest ; and seeing good trees asked the carpenters 
%nd ^t them felled at their suggestion. After the trees were felled, the Ballal and the car- 
penters being exposed to the hot sun became thirsty, and felt as if safEron powder had been put 
into their eyes,’ and began to breathe hard. Then the Ballal; giving to each carpenter one tender 
cocoanut and one pot of water and a quarter sir of jaggery, drank as much as he liked, and 
said to them: *^0 you carpenters, what is this? Our mother’s milk which we had sucked 
while young, even that is burnt up; is it not so? By one day’s work .only you are quite 
exhausted. We have yet to fell down many ,,treest How will you fell them ? I am 
anxious about it. What is this ? It seems as if you had never before felled trees. I am 
tffiy astonished at this. Now you must cut op all the branches of the trees which 
you have felled, and then you must strip tlie .bark of^ the trees, and make them fonr-sided 
sawing. The sun is going to set soon. Therefore, make haste and strip 
the sooii. To-morrow the sawyers will bonne. When they come we must’ make 
eve^SM^-r^dy for them. We must make four posts to stand, and tie Cross-pieces on them 
on which thfe' be laid to he ready for sawing.” 
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Tlieri the carpenters stripped the bark, and made everything nice. In the meantime the 
san set and it became dark. Then all them went oat of the forest and took their way home. 
After they reached the bwhi the BaUfil gave to the carpenters their hatta^ which consisted 
of rice, cocoanats, salt, tamarind, chillies, cniTy-stnif, and onions, and everything else they 
needed, and ordered them to come earlier on the next day, and sent them away. And then he 
entered his house and bathed with warm water, took his meals and went to bed. So it was 
morning, and the carpenters came. Then the Ballal went to the forest with the cai*penters 
and searched for trees, but they did not find any straight suitable trees. Then the carpenters 
said : — “ Sir, you see this is only the edge of the forest. There will not be many trees here. 
Because this place is near to all the people, they cut down the trees from this place. Therefore, 
we cannot find good trees here. Let us go more to the eastward, there we shall find whatever 
tree w'e desire.” 

To this the Ballal said : — “ Yes, yes, let us do so.” 

So saying they went farther and further to the eastward and searched for trees ; there they 
found a tree which was very tall and of great girth. Its circumference was so great that four 
persons were required to embrace it. Its height was about thirty yards. When the cai*penters 
saw such a big tree, they were frightened and said : — ‘'*0 BalLil, we have not seen such a tree 
anywhere ; we have built matlias and big houses and also temples and shrines. We have 
cut down very big trees for such purposes. But we have never seen such a big tree anywhere 
up to this time. When we look at it oar heads become dizzy. You must ask a word from 
some one before felling this tree. This tree ought not to be felled before asking some one.” 

At this the Ballfil was astonished, and he thought of it, and said : — ‘‘ 0 carpenters, just now 
you boasted of your cleverness and said that you had built mathas and temples and houses, 
and various other buildings. Now you say that this tree is a very big one, and make a great 
fuss about felling this tree. What is this ? People will laugh if they hear that you, sons of 
carpenters, are afraid of felling down trees. Fell this tree at once. I will take the conse- 
quences. Be not afraid, but mind your work.” 

When the Ballal had said thus, one of the carpenters threw away his axe and began to 
tremble. At this, the other carpenters were frightened and astonished, and went farther and 
further from him, and said : — ‘‘ What is this ? He is trembling, and his looks frighten us.” 

At this the Ballal approached him, and as his name was Karaga, he called him thrice : — 
0 Koraga-achari, 0 Koraga-achari I” 

To this he did not make any response. When he was quiet and made no response the 
carpenters became more frightened than before, and said : — “ Sii*, do not call him now, he is 
not conscious. Some BhUta has possessed him. There seems to be some miracle about this 
tree. Now, see, it will speak through this possessed man.” 

After this the Bhiita, which had possessed the carpenter, manifested his power and broke a 
stick and struck his breast and his belly and sides, and biting bis lips and teeth uttered such a 
loud cry as if to make the earth open itself. At this the Ballal and the carpenters were 
et<seedingly frightened and were almost petrified. Then they said : — This must be some great 
He has much power, and yet he does not open his mouth. Is he a dumb Bhdta or 
what ? If he had opened Ms mouth and told ns Ms purpose, we could have done some^ng.” 

So^saying'he asked the man possessed with the devil : — You must tell me who ybu-are. If 
you are a demon of truth, if you are a demon of sixteen commands, you muit MPns truly who 
yon are. Without doing so, if you strike yourself in this manneri who suffers the pain ? What 
is the nso of it ? Tell ns soon. W’hy do yon give so much trouble to the man whom you have 
possessed ? If you bruise his body and his hands in tMs tow can be live by labour ? 
You ought not to do so. Tell uS'Soon wto^you are.” " ' 
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When urgently asked thus, the Bhuta said:— “0 Balliil, you came with carpenters and 
intended to cut down this tree which is my habitation. Is it not so ? It is well ! It is com- 
manded that my friend the Panjurli Bhuta is to go to every town. I know it. And yet, what 
your is to you, this tree is to me. Therefore, you must not cut down this tree. You 
will get another tree elsewhere. If you go a little to the north you will find in a valley a group 
of bJackwood trees^ ; and in the midst of it you will find a Mribun tree. You will get enough 
of timber to build a std 7 ia out of that tree. Did you not wish to know my name ? My name 
is Kallurti. When the god was born I was born at his right hand. I am not of to-day or 
yesterday. It is a long while since I have possessed this man. Now, therefore, I will go into 
my abode. You have also much business. On account of my coming it has stopped. Now 
I will leave this man. It will be well if you give me something to drink. Then I should be 
very much pleased with you.’’ 

At this the Ballal made a hole in a tender cocoanut which he had kept for himself, and 
giving it to the man possessed said: — “ Now, 0 Kallurti, take this in my name gladly.” 

Then the man possessed by the Kallurti took it from him and drank it at a single draught, 
and suddenly fell down on the ground and became senseless. After about one gJialige^ he 
became conscious and asked Sir, what is this ? You are standing. Why are you not 
felling the tree, but standing idle ? ” 

Then the carpenters who were with hirn said to him : — What did you do ? Tell us what 
took place here up to this time.” 

Then he said ; — I do not know anything ; I only felt as if my head had been turned. 
I did not know where I was. Therefore, I feel as if I had lost my senses. I feel pain in my 
whole body. I feel quite tired. I feel as if I have been beaten with the fists. I have also pain 
in the back. I do not know what took place,” 

Then all the carpenters, who were with him, told him : — “ Behold, Kallurti who is 
residing in this tree came npon you ; and Kallurti told us not to fell this tree as he was 
residing in it. So saying Kallurti left you. You know nothing, is it not so ? ” 

At this he said : — Then* this is a great wonder ; I do not know anything ; what is the 
cause of my feeling this pain in my body ? And yet, never mind ; now what shall we do ? 
What work shall we do ? ” 

When he asked this question, the BallM said : — 0 you carpenters, why do you idle away 
your time ? Now I will have to pay your hire without your doing any work,” 

At this they were afraid and made haste, and went with him to the north and found 
the tree in the valley and felled it, and stripped its bark and branches and made it four-sided, 
and returned home. 

In the night, after the meal was over, at the time of going to bed, the Ballal’s wife came 
near Ms bed and said “ Behold, by going daily to the forest to fell trees, you have been 
much burnt by the sun and much reduced. If this continue it will be hard for you. If any 
one else go instead of you, it would he a good thing. If you are alone, see, this will be your 
state. How many days more will this work of felling trees last ? Eor how may days will 
you have to go to the forest ? When I see your body, my life runs away. How will you 
get well henceforth ?” 

When she said thus, her husband said: — “Now, in four days more, the work of felling 
trees will be over. Then we will cause them to be brought to our house. Then the work will 
he near the house. If we make the carpenters work near our house it is enough. There will 
be very little ■work, and it will be easy for me.” 


^ Fcrfico laccifera. 


* X e., about twenty-four minutes. 
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So saying, lie, moreover, continued ; — E’ow go you in, tlie night is far spent ; go to sleep. 
You must get up early and boil the paddy ; go.” 

So saying, he sent her in, and lay down near the entrance. So it was morning. On 
that day again he went with the carpenters to the forest and felled trees and returned. And 
in the same way they felled as many trees as they wanted. One day he went to Polippu and 
called all the fishermen, and said to one of them : — How many males are in your house ? ” 

He answered : — Sir, we are four in our house.” 

Then he called another, and said : — “ 0 yon fisherman, how many males are in your 
house ?” 

He answered : — “ Sir, we are two.” 

In this manner the Ballal called a man from each house, and ordered all of them, and 
■said 0 you fishermen, hear each one of you : trees have been felled in the forests for the 
purpose of building a stdna for the Ballal’s hudu. Ail these trees should he brought to the 
budu ; because the day is fixed for building the stdna and for raising the upper storey, there- 
fore the work is stopped. Therefore, to-morrow, all of you must come together ; one or two 
hundred of you must join together and bring the trees to my house. The man who does not 
^ome will be fined* And if he does not pay the fine, I will see that nobody gives him chunam 
or fire.” 

When he had thus frightened them, all of them said : — Sir, do we tell lies to our lord ? 
We walk as it is agreeable to the god and this earth. We are not such rascals. Had we been 
such, how should we have survived ? We who have to go on the sea and catch fish and bring 
them and sell them, going from house to house ; in this way we have to live, we who are such 
will never tell you lies. If we do not go out and bring all your trees to-morrow morning, you 
may drive us out of this tewn.” 

Having said this, they obtained permission to depart and went their way. The next day the 
headman of the fishermen called all the fishermen, and went with them to the forest, and tied 
ropes to the trees, and, dragging them and carrying them on the shoulders, brought them to the 
Ballal’s hitdu. 

Then the Balird, seeing the fishermen, said to them : — ‘‘ 0 you fishermen, when you go 
home tell me and go ; do not go without telling me.” 

At this they said : — When we are going we will tell you.” 

So saying they went their way. The trees were such that those who saw them said 
Whence are these trees I Such trees are not found by any one,” 

Afterwards the sawyers were called and the work was given to them on contract. And 
they were told to do the work quickly and finish it in fifteen days. So they came on the fixed 
day and said to the Ballal “ O Ballal, we have not spoiled any bit of your timber, but we 
have done our work so that there is no crookedness nor flaw in it. Now call some one of your 
men and measure everything and calculate the money that is due to us, and settle our accounts* 
Give us what is due to us.” 

When they said this the Ballfil brought the measuring rod and measured all the planks, 
and cast up accounts, and counted the money and gave them their due. He also gave them 
presents and sei^t them away. Afterwards he called the carpenters and made them prepare 
posts and the struts of the posts and their pedestals and the joists and the wooden cornices and 
the wall-plat^ and the beams and the ridge-pole and the rafters and the ceiling planks. After 
he got all these things prepared he got the wall-plates fixed into the forked-pieces lengthways, 
and then got the joists and the cornice fitted into the square, and alao got the planks joined ; 
and afterwards he got the scantlings raised and got the earth-work and plastering work all 
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done within. After these things were done, he got a cot prepared for Pahjurli Bhuta, and 
got a wooden railing on three sides of it and got it painted. Then he sent iron to the black- 
smith’s workshop and got a trident prepared with a chain and small jingling bells attached 
to the three points of it, and also got a sword and goglets and stool and bangles and shield and. 
chain with tiger’s nails in it and all other necessary ornaments prepared,. After all these 
things were prepared the Ballal went to the fortune-telling Bhatta’s honse. When he went he^ 
found the Bhatfa sitting in the verandah and telling fortunes. Then the Ballal seeing the 
Bhatta clasped his hands and sainted him. Then the fortnne-telling Bhatta said “ Let some 
one spread a mat for the Ballal that he may sit.” 

Then some one who was near brought a mat and spread it there. The Balia J sat upon it. 
After some time, when the fortune-telling business was over, the Bhatta asked the Balia} •— 
On what business did you come here, 0 Ballal? Yon come very rarely here. It is a long 
time since I saw you last.” 

At this the Ballal said r— -“*0 Bhatta, I came to visit you ; according to your fortune -telling 
on that day my racing-buffaloes survived. If not, they would have certainly died. Now I have 
got a stand built ; and a cot and other ornaments for Pahjurli Bhuta are all ready. Now 
yon must find out the auspicious day, and tell me on what day we should establish Pahjurli 
Bhhta, and dedicate the stdna to him, Por this purpose I am come to you,” 

At this the Bhatta said Well, yes, I will think of it and tell you the auspicious- day.”' 

So saying, with the help of the hauns and his almanack he found an auspicious day and 
said:—** 0 Ballal, there is not any auspicious- day in this month. But there is one in the next 
month. The Friday, the 11th of the next month, is the day on which you can dedicate the stdna 
to the Bhlta. That day is very auspicious. Therefore be prepared to do this on that very day,” 

So said the fortune-telling Bhatta. At this the Ballal said :— ** Sir, you must come and 
establish the PaSjurli Bhfita. There is no one so able as yourself j. therefore it must be done by 
yourself. And I do not know what things are necessary for the sacrifices on that day. You 
must tell them also to me plainly.” 

, At this the Bhatta said « Ton say that I must come,, but I hare much business : what 
shall I do?” 


To this the Ballal said “ No, that won’t do ; you must come yourself,” 

When he urged iu this manner the Bhat^ said Well, I will come; what can.I do when 
you are so- urgent ? I cannot deny you. Therefore I will come. And I will tell you what 
things are necessm-y on that day. Twelye sSrs of rice and twelve bundles of betel-leaves, 
or y-e^ht betd-nnts, twelve bunches of the towers of the Areca-nut tree, forty-eio'ht kinds of 
parasifao plants a bundle of irewoodof the jack-tree, ninety-six tender cocoaauts“ ninety-six 
npe eocoanuts, forty-eight grains of rice and forty-eight sSrI of baked rice, forty-eight sL of 
beaten rice, nmety-sK sers of jaggery, twelve dried eocoanuts, one hundred plaintain-leaves 
one hmidred npe plantains, twelve of gU, forty-eight of oil, and three eSrs of 
procure all these and then find out a good man to represent the Bhdta. 
Let all these things be procured;, and ou that day send for me early in the morning; and ! will 
come to you. Aud what else can 1 do ?” s * wm 

him T ^ a fetch yon ; you must come with 

- A ^ I ask that peoplemay say that everything 

:^nt:i do ^ ^ z 

hands, he said moreover Now 1 am going, please give me- 


5- you. have to do. 
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So saying he senfe him away. He came ijo his ludu^ took his midday meal, and, sitting in 
the verandah, called his sister, saying ; — “ Akka, where are yon ? What are yon doing ? Come 
here for a moment, I have something to say to yon.” 

At this she came and said : — What is the matter ? What can be your business with me ? 
My place is a corner in the kitchen ; of what use am I, an old woman ?” 

At this the brother said : — ** Akka, are you not to me like a mother? I think that my 
mother is not dead. You are my mother. JSTow, I went to the fortune-telling Bhate's house, 
and asked of him the day when the stdna is to be dedicated to the Bhuta.” 

At this she asked : — “ Brother, when is that day ? And how many days hence ?” 

He replied : — It will not be in this month ; it will be the eleventh day of the next m'onth. 
The Bhatta said that it is a very auspicious day ; I must send for him on that day, I have 
done so much work. To-morrow get paddy boiled and two muras of rice prepared. To-morrow 
I will go and bring all the things required for the purpose.” 

Early in the morning he got up and went to the garden of the Kunbis, and, going from 
house to house, he got from thence, plantain-leaves, and bunches of plantains, and the tender 
rinds of the plantain-trees, and grey and red and white pumpkins, and vegetables of various 
kinds, and caused them to be carried by servants and sent them to his house. And then went 
to his garden and called the pnjjirx and told him: — 0 Pujari, go and get a hundred ripe cocoa- 
nuts from the cocoanut trees.” 

Days went on, and the day to dedicate the siana came near. On that day he got up early 
and went in search of a man to represent the Bhhta. He was not in the house : he asked 
the inmates of the house where he was gone. Then they replied that on the previous day 
he had gone to their neighbour’s to represent the Bhftta on account of a tambila which took 
place there ; and that he had not returned, but would soon return. So saying they requested 
him to wait for him for some time. As they were yet speaking he came to his house. Then 
the BallAl seeing him said 0 devil-dancer, to-day in our budu a stdna is to be 
dedicated to a new Bhuta Panjurli. I have asked for the auspicious day, and to-day is the 
day. Therefore you must come to represent the Bhuta and dance. You must come in the 
evening and be ready. All our neighbours will come at that time. You must come soon. 
Otherwise there will be delay on your account. Take care ; you most come. How, I am going,” 

So saying he came to his b^^du and quickly took his meal, and went to the fortune-telling 
Bhatta’s house; and, sitting in the verandah, called: — 0 Bhat^, 0 Bhatta, what are you 
doing ? Please come out. I have come on business.” 

When he thus called him he came out and saw the Ballal sitting iu the verandah. Seeing 
him, he said : — 0 ! are you come?” 

So saying he gave him a mat and a low stool and water to drink and jaggery to eat, and 
said Drink water, and eat jaggery.” 

So saying he shewed him respect, and then sat down. Then the Ballal said : — 0 Bhatta» 
it is very late now ; I have come to call you. Is this not the day you mentioned to dedicate the 
stdna ? I have come to call you for that purpose. I came myself lest you should be unwilling 
to, come if I sent a man. How make haste ; it is getting late. Get ready soon : let us go,” 

To this the Bhatta consented and made haste, and taking an almanack accompanied the 
BalMl. * So they came to the bndn. And the BallaJ took the f orbune-teller to the place where 
the new ^dna had been built, and shewed him everything, and asked : — Is this beautiful ?” 

To this he replied “ 0 BallM, there is nothing equal to your fortune. You are a very 
^ood man. To the good, all things become good. Now, thmi, let us make everything ready^ 
The sun is beginning to seC^ . ' . ' ' 
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So saying be got the stdna cleansed. And the Bhatta lit a fire for a sacrifice with, fire-wood 
from the jack -tree ; and gave oblations to the Bhnta of gh% and gave sacrifices according to a 
certain number. As the sacrifices were over, the sun set ; then the devil-dancer also came. 
Then the Bhat^ sitting before the fire took tender cocoannts and ripe cocoannts, and beaten 
rice and baked rice, and honey, and glih and butter, and curds, and milk, and prepared 
panclidmrita / and then the Bhatta took the sandal-stone and rubbed sandal-wood upon it 
and prepared sandal. Then the Bhatta called the Ballal and told him: — Now, take the 
devil-dancer yourself to the tank, and let him bathe there and come.” 

So saying he sent them ; and before they returned he made everything ready in the stdna. 
And then they came and entered the stdna and came and stood before the sacrificial j&re. 
Then the Bhatta said : — “ Now, be not dilatory. Give the devil-dancer the flowers of the areca- 
nut tree and some grains of rice ; and let him stand in front of ns. Give him the sword and 
the bell.” 

Having done so, all of them prayed : — “ 0 lord, if yon are Panjurli Bhnta of a truth, let 
it become known to us in this way.” 

So saying all of them at once threw rice upon the devil-dancer. Then the music was 
played. Suddenly the devil-dancer began to tremble and cried out with a loud voice and ran 
round the stdna, and ran to the tank and bathed again, and came back and took the sword, and 
began to pierce his belly with it. Then the Baragas, who had come together in the stdna, took 
away the sword from the hands of the devil-dancer, and prayed thus : — “ 0 lord Panjurli, if you 
are of truth, now you must open yonr mouth and speak to us. We have taken much pains to 
believe in you. Now yon must he pleased wifch us and take the sacrifices which we offer, and 
order as and save us.” 

At this Panjurli said thus : — 0 BallaJ, I came down from the sky, yet I had no ladder 
to do it. Do you hear me ? I am he that came down without a ladder. Great magicians 
tried for seven days and seven nights to catch me ; and yet they could not catch me ; but 
I am come here. Now I must go about to the great towns and see renowned places and seek 
for a habitation, I am come to help the men of this w ^rld. Take courage. Do not be afraid. 
I am very much pleased with the sacrifices which you have offered. And yet you must 
henceforth give me two tambilas every year. If you fail in this, I will give you trouble. 
Then you must not complain of me. Now I am very glad that I have first drunk milk in 
your bouse. In future I will help you, so that no sickness or disease attack yonr children 
or your cattle. Now bring me food; the devil-dancer is getting very tired. I must leave 
him. I have recently come here ; I must not give much trouble. Bring me all sorts of cakes 
and puddings and milk, and X will take my food.” 

At this the BaMl said : — “ 0 Baragas, Panjurli has spoken well. He is a demon of 
truth. Bring him the food that he has asked. Let him take it.” 

All the Baragas, hearing these words, brought food to Panjurli Bhuta. Panjuidi, 
when he was about to take the food, asked the Ballal 0 Balhll, shall I take food ? ” 

To this the Ballal answered : ‘‘ Yes, you may take. All is youi's. It is also yours to save 

us all.” 

^ After the Ballal had said thus, he took the food, and said 0 Balhll, how is the tr^Sula 
which you have got prepared for me ? I wish to see it ; bring it here before me.” 

^ Then they brought the trmda to Panjurli Bhfita, and gave it to him. Then 
i^ijurh took the trisula in one of his fingers, and said : — “ All of you see this ; now, though 

^mula is so big, it is big only to you, but it is not so to me. To me this is as a straw. It 
IS not big in my eyes. What you have got prepared for me is very beautiful. And now I 
must see all the other ornaments which you have prepared for me.” 
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At this, they brought the mask which they had prepared for Paajurli, and gaye it to 
him. He saw the mask and was quite delighted with it, and, putting it on his face, trembled 
and cried out in a loud voice, and said : — “You see, this mask which you have prepared for me 
is very beautiful.’^ 

And again he said : bring the goglets.” 

And so the goglets were brought. In this manner they did everything ; and the Bhuta 
enjoyed the feast, and haying finished the dedication, the assembly dispersed. 


SPECIMENS OF MODERN BEAHMANIOAL LEGENDS. 
BY G. E. BBTHAM. 

No, II» — The Vamvdsi-Mdhdiinya, 

Part III. 


A SALUTATION to the great Gaaapati ! 

The Eishis said: — 0 gr^t Suta, all-knowing and remover of all doubts, how was 

it that Madhuk^a set his aSections on the hituM flower ? We have heard that in ancient 
days it came under the curse of Siva, and was kept far distant (from him) on account of 
treachery: now king MaUa, in order to please Siva, worshipped him on the night of 
'Sivaratri with the auspicious Mtahi flowers. 0 Muni, you are the only one who can explain 
to us why king Malla, — he who understood Siva — acted in this way ; explaining all this, 
relate it to us to our satisfaction.”®® 

Skanda said — on being asked in this way by the Bishis, who were discussing (the 
matter) : Sflta, causing them to listen, told them this ancient story : 

“ 0 assembly of ^isbis, the holy stories of Sambhn contain the e^mice.®* The more 
people hear of the playful sport of Sambhn, the more they wish to hear it. In ancient times 
in the Kalpa, in his form of Rajas,®^ he created many people (subjects), he created the universe®* 
and many supports®* for it. By Siva’s orders Vishnu became the protector.®* He (Vishnu) 
passed through many incarnations and killed many demons, and he protected many good people 
{eddhus}, who lived honourably.®* 

Once upon a time Brahma and Vishnu, being allured by the illusions of ^iva,®* became 
e<^tistical and proud— ‘lam Brahma! I am the creator of the worlds. There is no one 
to egualme, I created many worlds and (also) many men in them. I created Gandharvas, 
dtiuiy Apsaras, Vidyadharas,*® lai^e serpents,®^ Kinnaras, the assembly of the gods and many 
wonderfnl enjoyments ii the heavens. I created the Prajapatis, namely, Manchi and others, 
Svayambhu and Mann, and I created people in four ways to live in four states (or castes). 
(I created) the Vidas with their sir parts.®® (I created) the years, seasons, months, the two 


Rimaharshana, Ui.f thrill : ereotxon of the hair m the body]; horripilatian, 

M^r^u7?o^^ot.ramgto Monier Waiiams, thej«r*t) of the three jaiKW or * 0“**“*“® * 

' r-*— substances, the other too being saffva and iamas. Rajas is supposed to be the cause of the great ao^W 
seen in creatures : it predominates in men, as and tamas predominate in gods and demons. 

K* T*+ nrlfls ^ Or foundations. 

• Ba3a8 = Vishnu: Tamas = Sira. The Trimdtti or Triad, aocording to Mrfetoerth 

MonferW^ however,haiit:-Ea3s; = Biahin4: Sativa = Vishnu .- Tamas^^wa. This woU» appear to 
be the modern idea and the one accepted at the present time. , , , . . , 

61 m., acted aiust part, or up to the limit. ** Drawn on by &va ft. 

63 -nAmiffods y^nkt': Ta&^aka: Sesha, etc. ^ 

65 i£t.,Lbs‘or members. I. e., HM&, pronunciation of words j fedpa, rtilepfor ceremonies and sacriAoes j 
epdkarttpo, grammar; n»tote6, a^o®arial explanation of obscure wi^rds; tU-mdai, prosody, metrical scie , 
jyUisha, astronomy. 
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pahhas,^^ samlirdntiP And I created four castes to act according to their allotted parts, and 
the three Guijias and many truths.^® Who beside me is able to create all these things so 
ironderf ally ? ’ 

Yishnu, being haughty and also feeling boastful, spoke angrily and with tremblingfi^ lips 
to Brahma thus : — ‘ 0 foolish Brahma, pufEed up with vain arrogance. Fools in their 
old age always become forgetful. People unable to do any work, hump-backed people and 
proud^"® people speak of their own deeds and jeer at others. It is the custom of aged 
people to exaggerate and to claim to have done work which has really been done by others. 
You are sprung from my body; you are foolish in your vain arrogance. I am the creator of all 
worlds, and you, being my son, are my dependent.^^ You merely create worlds through my 
power, and according to my behests. Otherwise how would the variations in creation occur ? 
I only am the supporter of all the worlds, and there is none beside me. I am the only creator 
and the only protector. There is no doubt that all the worlds would be destroyed without 
me. I have gone through incarnations and slain invincible enemies. Who else besides me 
would be able (to do all this) ? ’ 


On hearing Yishnu speak thus, Dhatri^^ became very angry, and he struck ‘KSsava on the 
cheek. Yishnu, being struck, burned with the fire of anger. Hari, then, on his part, beat 
him (Brahma) with his four hands. Being beaten severely, Yidhi^^ fainted for a moment 
Getting up he knocked Yish^n down with his hands. In the act of falling Vishnu caught 
him by his feet and threw him away. Yidhi having fainted^^ fell down into the city of 
Yaranasi Yishnu followed, and seizing Yidhi again, he beat him with his hands, and Vidhi 
getting up beat Vishnu. 0 Brahmans, then the brave Brahma and Yishnu, being skilled in 
war, fought with each other (in many ways), striking with their fists, pulling each other’s 
hair, pushing with their shoulders and kicking and striking with feet and hands. Having 
fought in this manner, they both then got their weapons, (Brahma) his bow^^ and Vishnu his 
bowj^s and let fly showers of arrows. They let loose charmed arrows and to protect themselves^^ 
from the arrows, Brahma used his Brahmastra, and Vishnu his Yaishnavasti’a.^® Thus getting 
very fierce and angry, they fought with each other, and the gods were afraid of being burned 
by the fire arising from the clashing of the weapons. They (therefore) all went to Kailasa to 
inform Biva of what was going on. 

They all ascended the mountain, and reached the vicinity of Siva. They saw the Lord of 
the World, llerudastan^® Anamaya,^® and saluting him told him what Yishnu and Brahma were 
doing.^^ The merciful one merely signed to them with his eye-brows to go away, and (then, 
in order) to humiliate their pride, 83 he appeared before them in KAsi on the great 'Sivaratri 
(night). The great and lofty, the good Sadasiva appeared between them in groat splendour in 
the form of the They were both astonished at seeing him, and both made salutation 

(obeisance) to him. 

Baokara spoke tothem seriously, as if to censure (punisk) them ‘ 0 BrakniA! 0 Vishnu! 
What is tha meaning of this unmannerly conduct of yon both ? ’ 

Hearing the words of the Master* their bodies began to tremble, and they • both, with 
folded hands, respectively told what events had happened “ 'Siva, knowing that they had 


Or first principles. 


Or the two fortnights, bright and dark, 

67 The passage of the snn from one zodiacal sign into another. 

6a Or throbbing. ' - yain-hearted. 

Referring to the legend of Brahmd being born from the lotus which sprang from the navel of Vishnu.' 

' ^ C7^®^tor, and so applied to Brahm^. 73 Or Vidh^tri* creator or bestowcr : an epithet of Brahmfi. 

.’;%»^»liaTing his movements stopped. 75 CMpa, 

^be flight of. t« "Weapon or bow j also used' for an arrow or other missile, 

of heaven, free from disease : the healthy one. 

^us the healthy one or the diseaseless one. *7 informed him of their movementSi 

, Brahma’s, ss ^ e.j their respective versions. 
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become proud, spoke kindly to them as follows : — ‘He who finds out (discovei’s) the bottom 
and top of this great lik^a is the only creator of the world : otherwise he is foolish** 

On hearing these words, they both made oaths* Brahma, wishful of seeing the top of 
it (the linga), assumed the form of a swan, Vishnu in the form of a boar went to the deep 
bottom (of the UAga). Hari, after wandering for many years without seeing the bottom, went 
back to the presence of Siva. 0 Bx'nhmaiis, Brahma with tired wings and mortified in his 
mind, unable to reach the top, flew many gSjanas without seeing the top of the Ungay and lie 
became very sorrowful.®^ In this case Vidhi saw the flower of the k^taki falling from the top 
of the liiiga. Seeing them he questioned: — ‘ 0 MtaM flower, whence have you come P * The 
replied: — ‘I come from the top of the lihga. I have passed many yugas (ages) in 
coming, and my body is fatigued. Now I am going to Siva.’ 

On hearing this speech of the JcetaM (flower), Brahma, being very much fatigued, said : — 
*Tou say that we have, both of us, come from the top of the lihga'' \ whereon the Mtahi (flower) 
said;— ‘ Very weir (so be it) ; and then they went together into the presence of Siva. 

Siva (Sambhn) asked them both if they had come after having seen (the top and the bottom 
of the lihga). Yishnu replied ‘ 0 god, the bottom was not seen by me.’ Vidhi said falsely 
that the top had been seen by him. On hearing this, Sankara became angry, and asked the Mtahi 
(flower) about it. The MtdJd replied ‘ 0 Lord, we have both come together from the top (of the 
lihga ) : Vidhi’s statement is not false.* On hearing this speech of the MtaM, the Lord cursed 
them both.®® ‘0 Brahma, in consequence of this falsehood that you have uttered you shall 
not deserve worship on the surface of the earth. 0 Vidhi, from this day forth be always 
senseless.®® 0 MtaMy on account of your falsehood, I curse you also ; you shall not be wor- 
shipped®^ any more on my head.’ Sambhu, having cursed them both in this way, spoke kindly 
to Vishnu : — ‘ 0 Hari, of true speech, deserve worship always among men ;®® those mortals 
who worship you will be held to have pleased (or satisfied) me also.’ So saying, Sambhu- 
Sauatana®® disappeared into the liiiga. From that day forward he (Siva) became famous ia 
Kiisi under the name of 7isvS^ (Master of the World). 


Then the Mtdki spoke to Vidhi in abundant (uncontrollable) sorrow ^ 0 Brahma, in 
consequence of your words (advice) I have come under (Incurred) this terrible curse. I cannot 
endure being for a single day without the lotus-like feet of Siva.’ On hearing this manner of 
speech, Brahma said to the hUaki:- ‘ Go to the great city of VanavAsi which soon yields all 
desires, and perform austerities with great devotion in the vicinity of Madb.uk§&vara. The 
cur^ uttered by Siva can be removed by him only and not by others.’ Acting on Vidhi’s 
advice the ^tak% having curbed its passions, devoutly performed austerities for a long time in 
Vmav^, contemplating (meditating upon) Siva. (At length) Sambhu appeared in the Ungay 
wishful of conferring a boon^upon the kitahi^ who on seeing the god appearing addressed him 
thus:— *0 Hara! O Sambhn! 0 Mahndeval 0 merciful one ! 0 thou that art full of love 
to thy devotees I I told a lie through ignorance and by the advice^o of Vidhi. 0 eternal Siva ! 
Store of mercy! Forgive me! Forgive me! Have compassion! I cannot remain^ (be at 
rest) without getting (being) near, or at, your lotus-like feet.’ Thus speaking, the ketahMell 
prostrate on the ground many times. Fxabhu (the Lord), listening to the MtaMy himself con^ 
ferred a boon upon it. Bbagavan (Siva) said as follows ‘ By my order (word) you become 
undeserving (unworthy of honour) on any day but fehe holy Sivaratri.* So saying he then 
disapF®*^ Madhuka.®! From that day it (the MtaM flower) became the 

favourite of (sacred to) Siva on that night. It was for this reason that king Malla offered 
MtaM flowers with devotion to the eternal Madhnkesvara. Those who especially worship the 
god Siva on the night of Sivartoi with hitaU flowers get near the feet of Siva.* 


Lit., fnflqfcare. 

Lit., of dufl intellkii. 
w in the world. 

« The ling at Yanav^i! is so called. 


4S J, e,, Brahm^ and the , 

*7 Zit, deserve . 

^ The eternal one. ** lAt., words. 

Th?r« we iwoUng$ei Vawfist. »» I obtain Sira’s faronr. 
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Part li'o. IV. 


Ali Lail to the great Gan^sa ! 

Tell RS the glonous®® story of Sira. How did the great Siva himself, Sambhii, Paramesvara, 
obtain the awe-inspiring name of MadhukSSvara ? Pray, kindly tell this to us who are 
listening/^ 

Snta said “ Listen to this (story), 0 Rishis, which was formerly told by Skanda to Sanat- 
kamura®^ Rishi in Kailasa, in the house of Sankara. The lord of the ascetics asked Skanda 
concerning this story. I tell you the story which was related by Sarajaiiman.®^ In the 
olden days in the Jabiilas^ Kalpa, a great Asura, called Suda, son of Eashmakslia, when 
his father was killed by the great Bhairava, fled through fear, bent upon saving his (own) 
life. The Dana va remained (concealed) in a cave in the Sahy^dris for a long time. Vidyun- 
mSilin, thinking him to be a powerful man, gave him his daughter in marriage. After his 
marriage that powerful man increased in power^^ the top of the Sahyadri mountains. 
Yidyunmalin summoned all those (demons) who had escaped being slain by Bhairava, and (who) 
having fled in different directions, had gone to reside in the recesses of Patala; also 
those who lived in forests, in caves and on mountains. All the Daityas and the Danavas came 
at the call of Yidynnmalin. They, having come near Suda, beheld the chief of the Daityas, 
and thinking that the powerful Suda would protect them from the wrath of the gods, 
the warriors, having cheered loudly, became the followers®® of Suda. That army,®® resembling 
an ocean (in point of size), became obedient to the orders of Suda. Once nj>on a time Ufeanas^oo 
came to see the powerful Suda. Suda being informed (of his arrival) by Yidynnmalin, got up 
quickly, and, going near and saluting him, he worshipped him with arghya^ and in other ways, 
Bhrirgava,® full of delight, accepted the seat offered him by Suda, and having seated Suda, the 
leader of the Daityas, near him, Bhargava caressed him® and lifted^* up his face with his 
hand and spoke to him kindly. 


Sukra said ‘ 0 child, are you iu good health ? Are all your followers® happy ? 
The whole of the kingdom belonging to your father is forcibly taken by the gods.’ 

On hearing the words of Kavi,® Suda with his hands folded said : — ‘ 0 Guru ! owing to 
the influence^ of your favour I am happy in every way. Prom the day of my father’s death 
(in battle) I took up my abode in the forest. Now, 0 Guru, shew kindness to me so that I 
may regain my kingdom.’ So saying, he wept aloud and fell down on his face at his feet. 
He® lifted Suda with his hands and seated him on a good® seat, and, soothing him said to 
Suda, who was then full of grief : ^ ‘ Build a fort in the SahyMris, and, being accompanied 
by your Daityas and DAnavas, make your residence there. I will come to you afterwards.’ 


^ So saying and having pleased him,io Sukra went away. Suda then, with the aid of the 
Daityas and D4navas, and, being assisted by Yidyunmalin, went to the place he was told (to ^o 
to)bySnkra, and built a fortress. The king of the Daityas built a city in his own name^u * • 


Or famous. 


“ " «“ 3 . 1 )orn ” sons of Endra ! otai pare and innocent. The iidjo-Purdna hag • 

he was bom, he is oaUed a yonth : and his name is weU known as Sanatkumara ” ' 

M ’^^® >^sembIanoe to the story of Moses is o„ • 

S® Probably means the age of the YajurvSda y oi moses is curious. 

.T Or strength « Ht.. sat near. 

Lbtf body of armed men. 

i»» The preceptor (guru) of the Daityas : known also as Kavi and Snkra 
3 A hbaiion of water 3 j. 3 ^ 

‘^Aoommpn practice. « Kf., army. 

Used^a^ to Agnate Vtlmlki. In the teztth; preceptor of ttTs^l is M 

-w Hit., having delighted his mind. u Oailedt'^ter > 
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The city, being built by Suda, got the name of Sunda.^2 Hesidiug in the beautiful and great^® 
city, in which there were people of various kinds, the Daitya chief took the whole country^^ 
into his own possession. After a tinie^® his Guru also came to the city named Snnda, 
Suda, on beholding the arrival of his Guru, became full of delight, and worshipping him as 
he deserved, he, with his hands folded, spoke to Kavi. 

Suda said : — ‘0 Guru, through your kindness the earth with its oceans has been obtained 
by me. This city also is a good one, and is^the residence of the army of the Daitjas. Now 
please advise me how to obtain (the sovereignty of) heaven.’ 

Hearing these words of Suda, and considering (them in his mind), Kavi spoke : — ‘ O chief 
of the Daityas, hear my speech. The gods are very powerful. They possess all sorts of 
weapons. They are brave and cannot be conquered by Daityas and Danavas. 0 child, I will 
make a plan for you to get a son. Let your wife eat a ball filled with the spells of genera- 
tion. Thereby she will become pregnant and give birth to a son. Svarga will be conquered 
by him, beside him no one is able.’ 

So saying Sukra gave a ball consecrated by ^nantras to her.^® She with delight and 
devotion took the ball and ate it, 'Snkra then returned to his own place, and some time 
afterwards she gave birth to twins.^7 soon as these powerful ones were born they 
terrified the world^s ^ith their noise. The whole earth trembled, the tops of the hills 
fell down, and the whole assembly of gods were troubled in their hearts and minds. He (the 
father) was delighted on seeing the two infants possessing such terrible forms. Suda, with his 
heart full of delight, assigned names (to them). This one is to be called Madhn, the other 
Kaitabha.^^ Seeing the two infants he nourished them with delight, and they — growing 
day by day — became very cruel and powerful. Once Kavi came, lifted the two boys, who had 
fallen at his feet, placed them on his lap and told them their old^® history. 

* 0 boys, listen to my counsel. The Lord 'Siva is Master of the whole world. At no time 
should treachery -against 'Siva be even thought of iu the mind. Tour hearts should always- be 
attached to Siva. They should always be bent upon meditating upon 'Siva and upon worshipping 
'Siva. You should with diligence^^ erect a lihga. If you follow my advice of to-day you will 
become powerful.-’ 

So saying Sukra went away. They both of them on an auspicious day erected two linga$ 
on the banks of the Varad^, in Vanavasi, and they there performed worship with great delight 
and pomp. When some time^^ had passed in this way, the two powerful ones, Madhu and 
Kaitabha, determined to attempt the conquest of Svarga with the assistance of the Daityas 
and Danavas. O Munis, they, with many brave men, carrying many kinds of weapons, blocked 
the door of the heavenlyS^ oity.^-^ They broke down the large panels ; they cut down the 
Kalpa35 trees; they killed a multitude of gods (many gods), and they went to the banks 
of the Mandfikini^® in order to bathe and wash the blood ofif their polluted bodies. Then the 
assembly of the gods consulted many times^^ with Indra, and coming to the conclusion that 
they2® were invincible, cruel, powerful and evil-hearted, they — in company with Indra — left 
Svarga and ran away and came to a cave called Mairavl, Some remained there, others rah 
still further, being frightened. 0 Briihmaus, on seeing the multitude of gods run away thus, 


12 Sonda (?). Or best. I/it., earth. 

15 Or, once upon a time. I* Suda's wife. 

17 Twin somi the masculine form uhhau is used in the text. Or everybody. - 

12 Apparently Madhu and Kaitabha. the demons who sprang from the ear of Vishnu, when he was sleeping the 
sleep*of contemplation (yf^ganldrd). See further on in this MdMtmya. 

2® Or former. Or zeal. 

32 Lit,, many days. ** X. e., AmarSvatt ; India’s capitaL 

34 1, e., blockaded or besieged it. Or desire-granting, 

ae Xhe celestial Ganges : the milky way, Or over and over again. 

38 J. e., their assailants, /^. 
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they botli29 usurped the sovereignty of heaven, and then they again returned to earth and 
took up their residence in Vanavasi. There they established the Saivas and contemned 
Vishnu. Vishnu was deserving of worship as decreed by Param^sa : but they ,29 wishing to dis- 
honour Vis]inu)o ordered the chief Daityas to kill those persons who worshipped V ishnu. Siva, 
hearing all this through IsTarada, namely, that the gods had been expelled and many Brahmans 
killed, spoke to Vishnu ‘ 0 Vishnu, being furnished (strengthened) with my power, kill 
these powerful ones, Madhu and Kaifcabha, and send them speedily to Kailasa. In the time 
of the great^i flood they will be born again through the holes of your ears.32 At that time also 
kill them without any hesitation. At the time of Svarochisha they will be born through your 
belly and will want to kill Svarochisha ; then also kill them. Having killed them thrice in this 
way bring them to me. I will make them my followers, because they are devoted to me.' 

Sankara, having given these orders to Vishnu, himself^^- gave the impression of wisdom^s to 
Brahma, Vlr^sa’® and others in Kailasa. Vishnu being reinforced by the power of 'Siva went 
to the surface of the earth and killing those two wicked persons, skilled in the arts of war, 
Madhu and Kaitabha, Hari sent them to reside in the garden outside Kailasa. On seeing 
these two wonderful liiigas situated on the banks of the Varada, Vishnu, with the gods and the 
Rishis resident in the Sahyadris, approached and worshipped Sambhn, the chief of the gods^ 
w-'ho was accompanied by the sons^^ of Amba.^® A shower from the gods fell on the head of 
that (sic) beautiful lihga. The gods then saluted it respectfully®® and cried : — ‘ Victory ! 
Victory ! ' The Munis prostrated themselves in devotion and uttered these two words. The 
principal Gandharvas sang and the assembly of Apsaras danced. All the Vidyadharas rejoiced 
with devotion. While this great rejoicing’ was going on, Sadasiva appeared from the middle 
of the likga in great splendour, brightening all the ten directions, mounted on the back 
of a bull and accompanied by P^rvati. Addressing the gods, who had placed Vishnu in the 
front, Sankara thus spoke : — ^ All of you should hear me in the lihga called Madhuk^&vara. 
0 gods, I shall always remain (here). You also remain here. This (place) Vanavasi is holy, 
and the Varada is the remover of the (a) mixltitnde of sins ; bathing here and worshipping me 
yon become blessed,' So saying, he disappeared into the linga called MadhukSsvara, and all 
the gods and the Rishis (also) took up their abode there. 0 Brahmans, the story of Madhu- 
k^svara is (has been) told to you. Having heard that holy story, the fisherman also obtai\ied 
happiness (salvation)." 

Part V. 


A salutation to mother R^n.uka 

The Rishis said: — ‘‘0 illustrious Suta, you are always asked (for information). Your 
speech contains the essence (of knowledge), and is inspired by Vyasa Muni. 0 Brahman, 
how and when did the chief of the fishermen hear this story, to what place did he belong, and 
by whom was it told him, and what was his behaviour ?" 


Suta (said) : — “ This ancient story of Siva, pleasing to the heavens, was told in the olden 
times to Banatkumara by Skanda. Once upon a time, in the month of Vais^kha, the Bhusuras,^^ at 
the source of the Varada, bathing in that sacred stream in the morning, uttered the ® Gayatri.'^^ 


Lit.% break Vishnu’s temple, 

FieJe su-jpra, note i9. 

' I. e , in person. 

Qr KSrttik^ya ; Sanmukha, the god of war. 
Pfirvatt, the feakti of ^iva. 

The wife of Jamadagni and mother of Para^urilma. 


2® X. e., Madhu and Kaitabha. 

Lit,t terrible. 

3* LiLt leaders of my troops, 

SB Or good advice. 

3^ Ganapati and Karttik^ya, 

3® Lit, with devotion. 

The gods (lords) of the earth, i. e., Brahmans, 

42 A short prayer to the sun in his character of Savitpi or ' the Vivifier.’ Though not always understood/ it is 
to this very day used by every Brahman throughout India in his daily devotions. It occurs in Xiigv4da, III. 62 10, 
and can he literally translated as follows : — • • » 

Let us meditate for, we meditate) on that excellent glory of the divine Vivifier. May he enlighten (or stimu- 
understandings [Tat Savitur varhyem hha/rgd d'hasya dUmah%, LUy!^ y6 nali Moaier 
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People of many countries came there eagerly (for the purpose of bathing), and bathed there in 
the holy month of ^fesha^^ with the Brahmans at (the time of) sunrise. When they saw the 
hermitage^^ of Bharadvaja frequented by the great Risliis, they remained there, being eager 
to hear stories from him, 0 Brahmans, that great Muni, BharadTrija, w^hen he saw them 
approach, used to tell them stories. He used to bathe daily in the morning, and, wearing the 
holy ashes and the rosary, he was devoted to the worship of Siva, and always meditated npon 
Siva, and he used to tell them stoines. Bharadvaja, the store of mercy, daily recited stories 
full of many incidents and information to those who resided on the banks of the Varad^. At 
that time there was a certain fisherman, Durdama by name, who used to throw his hook into 
the midst of the waters of the Yarada, and catching them (i, e., fish) he used to put them into 
his gtiUha^'^ Once he too heard the holy story of Eaitabh.§&vara. and three days passed 
in this manner,^® and by hearing it he was freed from spot (rendered sinless). On the fourth day 
he discontinued his occupation of always killing (murdering), and remembering over and over 
again his own sins, his whole body shook with fear. Beholding the assembly of Brahmans, and 
standing at some distance, he cried aloud : — ‘I am a very sinful fisherman and am always 
merciless. Save me, who am of evil habits, and who has neglected all religion.’ So saying, he 
fell prostrate on the ground again and again,'*^ then he threw his hook far away and folded his 
hands. The hearts of the people were filled with wonder at hearing* this great fisherman talk 
in this way, and they remained silent. Then Bharadvaja spoke ; — ‘ O fisherman, come here ! 
Be courageous and be not distressed. Eaitabha is here, and the merciful MadhukeSvara is 
here also, and Yarada, who bestows supreme happiness by merely bathing in her, is here like- 
wise. She is always a great remedy and giver of medicine to those who are bitten by the world 
in the form of serpents.^® 0 fisherman, why are you distressed ? Be calm, be calm. The body 
(mind?) of people is in their hands, the river is in the hands of nobody.^® The month of 
Yaisakha has also come. Then what reason is there for distress ? There is no month equal to 
Yaisakha ; there is no eity like YanavrS^sl, there is no Uhga like the Uhga of Madhnkdfe- 
yara in the three, worlds. I speak truth. I speak what is good. I speak what is right^o 
again and again. Bathing in the Yarada in Yaisakha gives the easy way (of salvation), 
A mortal by merely bathing in the Yarada obtains that reward which is to be obtained by 
perfoi'ming all the sacrifices and giving all the (large P^^) alms, He there undoubtledy obtains 
salvation in three months. This best (holiest) city of Yanavasi is the immediate accomplisher, 
Madhukesvara is the bestower, the Yarada gives salvation. Therefore the hermitages of many 
great Bishis are situated on its hanks. There are (also) different kinds of Tirthas, all of 
them removing all sin. 0 fisherman, come here and sit beside me. Undoubtedly, I will save 
you to-day. 0 Kirata,®^ relate your history and cease from your grief and despair.’ 

Hearing the great Bishi Bharadvaja speak thus, the fisherman approached him with his 
hands folded. Durdama said : — ‘ O great Brahman, O (thou who art) great, merciful and 
compassionate to the afflicted, listen to my history. It will really give pain to all. On 
hearing your story I remembered my_ former life. The god Yama, terrible to the sinful, 
punished me in Satyamuni. When I think of it now, 0 Bhagavan,^ it breaks my heart. 
I am unable to speak of it. O merciful one, save me ! save me | ’ 

So saying, he fell down on the ground like a tree that has been felled.^^ The 
fisherman, being much distressed, and with his hands and feet writhing, fainted, Bharadvaja 

*3 In this part of the country this holy month corresponds with the latter half of Ohaitra and the first half of 
Vais^ha. 

*4 Usually located at PraySga (Allahabad). 

*5 A narrow-necked basket used by fishermen for keeping their fish in safety, 

I. 0 ,, he heard the story for three continuous days. 

J. 0., prostrated himself over and over again. I. 0., to those who are weary of the world. 

That is, people can control their minds, the river is pure. Or essential. 

Or various kinds, *2 A generic term for a forester or mountaineer, a wild man. 

Yenerable man, an epithet specially of Bbaradvfijai. had its roots cut. 
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seeing him rolling senseless on the earth restored him^s hy uttering prayers to Siva. He 
touched his limbs compassionately, and he immediately got up, and the fisherman having 
gained courage told his story 0 Vipreudra,^^ listen to my story. I will relate it to you, 
in mv former birth I was the son of a Brahman of noble descent. I was a sinful villain. My 
companions, too, were very wicked. In conjunction with them I used to take away calves, 
and, unseen by others, I, very cruel and with the aid of those powerful ones,57 used to 

throw' them into deep wells and kill them. 1 used to set nets and killed many birds by 

throwing stones at them and beating them with sticks. I used to take young birds from 
their ne"sts, and tying their feet very tightly, I caused them to dance for many days, and then 
I killed them. I, by means of many contri 7 ances, killed crows, herons, sparrow^’s, owls, 
hawks, ravens, cuckoos, pigeons (doves), partridges, francolins, babblers, snake-eaters, and 
many cranes, fishes, frogs, snakes and water-snakes, and Worms, mice, alligators, cMtahas,^^ 
dogs, foxes, monkeys, buffaloes and cows. What else is there to tell ? In a very little while 
I killed a multitude of animals. My father, seeing me growing thus wicked, placed me in the 
hands of a master to learn. There also I induenced all the boys in an evil manner, and led 
them into bad courses. The master {guru\ knowing this, punished me. So one night, taking 
advantage of an opportunity, I killed him also with stones. 

Once, on a night in the month of Karttika, I went, 0 Briihmans, accompanied by 

thieves, to KaitabhSfevara, intending to steal. It being a dark night, I could not find 

the road, try as I would. So, going near a certain house, I took by stealth a lamp 
of great brilliancy which was standing on a pillar, and went to Siva’s temple. Taking 
the lamp in my hand, I, after some trouble, broke open the door and went near the lihga^ 
1 placed tbe lamp in front of Siva, and I took the golden ornaments. When I was going 
away the watchmen saw me* They bound me and beat me severely, and took me to the 
king, who ordered me to be hanged on the gallows. 0 Brahmans, I died there, after suffering 
much pain* Then the followers of Tama came, bound me and beat me severely. Those 
servants of the god of death placed (joined) my life in a body (so that I could) suffer 
torments. They put a terrible and red-hot iron chain through my nostrils, and then they 
took me along a horrible (fear-inspiring) road. On tbe way they roared at me, contemned me, 
and beat me. I was then weeping, I was very hungry, and my throat, lips and palate were 
parched* I was like a corpse, I had no clothes on, and I remembered (with remorse) the sins 
that I had committed. At some places there was mud, at some places there was fire, at some 
X^laces there was hot (boiling) mud, at some places there was hot sand, at some places there 
were very pointed (sharp) stones, at some places falling from mountains (precipices), at some 
places climbing steep mountains, at some places numbers of thorny trees (bushes), at some 
places a heap of pointed (sharp) stones, at some places entering into (going through) fire, at 
some places climbing a precipice, at some places falling from that (precipice), at some places 
dense darkness, at some places on the way breaking (or tearing) open veins, at some places tearing 
off my skin. They put hot stones on my head, in my hands, and on my shoulders, then 
beating me severely they took me at great speed (like the wind). At some places snakes, 
at some places tigers, at some places swarms of hornets (or bees), at some places vajra-lcUas,^ 
at some places multitudes of crows. At some places being bitten by leeches, at some places 
being bitten by lions, at some places dogs bit me severely. Along such a very (most) 
difficult road the powerful Einnaras led me. Thus I, lamenting, sore*distressed, and full of 
remorse for my former deeds, arrived at length at Hell. Tama, too, was of a terrible appear- 
ance, and looked like a burning fire. He, mounted on a buffalo, judged the despised (rejected) 


w Lit, gave Mm new life. 66 Excellent Brahman or lord of the Brtoana 

F Enmang or bullies. 

^ Omihs melanoleucus, A bird fabled to drink only from the clouds, and therefore to be ever eagerly expectant 
ofmn. 

w A winged insect which bores holes in wood and stone. 
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and the poor. He has horrible tnshs in his month, and he is always frowning. In his hands 
he holds his rod and his noose. His voice is as deep as that of the clouds Ho causes 
the very sinful' ones who have been cast into hell to be brought before him. The fol- 
lowers of Tama delivered me over to him. Tama in great anger looked upon me with a 
severe eye, and he frightened me very much, so much so that I fainted. His obedient servants 
of terrible and awe-inspiring form (shape) beat me with the nooses and rods (that they canned) 
in their hands, ^arada then came there accidentally (by chance), desiring to sec Tama. 
0 Brahmans, owing to the greatness of my merit (fortune ?) and to the favour of Kaitabhesvara, 
Tama grew mild, got np and approached him. He offered an oblation to him and worshipped 
him. The Muni, after being worshipped by him, placed him on his seat, Tama, standing 
near him, spoke with hands folded : — * 0 great Muni, welcome to you ! My family have 
become pure. 0 great Muni, I am greatly blessed by your mere coming. 0 Lord (supreme 
or best) of the Yogis, command me what I should do for you.’ 

Harada, hearing Tama speak thus, answered : — 'I have come from Kailfisa to-day, and one 
thing was heard by me there, namely, that Tama punishes (is punishing) Dun^iaya,^! who is a 
devotee of Siva. 0 Virupaksha,®^ go you now, and binding Tama together with his followers, 
bring him who is treacherous to Siva, and who is punishing mj devotee. On hearing Siva 
speak thus, I, 0 Tama, hastened to your presence to inform yon.’ 

On hearing these words from Xarada, Tama trembled writh great fear, he summoned me 
quickly, and released me from the bonds®^ with which I was tied ; and then in the 
presence of Hfirada he gave this (following) order : — ‘0 Durnaya, listen to me. You will 
now go to the surface of the earth and you will become, by my order, the son of a fisherman 
on the auspicious banks of (the) Varadii, and yon will stay near the hermitage of Bharadvaja. 
One morning in the month of Madhava^^ that great Bharadvaja Muni will cause the Brahmans 
that have bathed to listen to a Fur4m. You will hear the most holy story of KaitabhSsvara. 
By my order, by the favour of Bharadvaja, and in the presence of Kaitabhesvara-, you will 
remember what happened in your former life. Then, after bathing in the Varada and witness- 
ing the worship of Mahlk, you will go to Kaiiasa.’ 

So saying he sent me away speedily, 0 great Muni Bharadvaja, all this I have got 
to-day.®® 0 great Togin, save me T So saying he saluted him. 

The merciful Muni, hearing the fisherman .speak in this manner, said : — ^0 fisherman, 
bathe in the river Yarada, and being determined in your mind®® approach Kaitabhesvara, 
and seeing the great worship (or ceremony) make jpradaksliina^'^ and namashdra. There 
is no doubt that you will be taken to Kailasa in a ydna.^ 

The fisherman, being thus advised by the kind Muni, bathed in the Yarada, and having 
besmeared his body with the holy ashes, he, approaching Kaitabhesvara, saw the great 
ceremony. He himself went round the lihga and made many salutations {namasMra), He 
made his residence there, and did this every day. At length, being attacked by fever, he died 
on the banks of the Yarada, and, 0 wise men, he went to Kailasa. 

There is another river called Kumudv^.®® It is like the best river.®® It (she) rises in 
the SahyMri and is frequeuted by gods, Eishis and Brahmans. Those men on earth who bathe 
there on Samkranti, on Yidyapatha, on the day of the eclipse of the sun and moon, and on the 
two Ayanas,^® will help (relieve) the twenty-one and gain Kailasa.” 

J. e., thunder. Or DnrdamaJ: see supra,, 

^iva : having an irregular nnmher of eyes : also the name of a follower of Siv^, 

€3 iif., noose. Vais^kha. 

I. e., all this has happened to-day. 6® Lit., of great mind. 

67 Circling round or walking round. A river in the Ttoka of the l)hS,rw^T District. 

69 I. e., the YaradA Ayanas (equinoses). 

71 Here hila means punisha, seven on the father’s side, seven on the mother’s side, and seven on the side of the 
father-in-law j altogether make up twenty-one hilas or pwrmhas. 
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NOTES. 

Proem. 

On Monday, the 5th day of the dark half of the Phalgnna, cold season of snmnaer solstice 
of 1815, of the year Yijaya, this copy of the above {Vanavdsi-Mdhdtmya) was completed by on© 
Siiba Avadhani, son of Dakshinamurti Anantavadhani of Yanavasi, for the use of self and 
others. 

Vanav^si. 

Banavasi or Yanavasi, the Forest Settlement or the Forest Spring, ^2 ^ith, in 1881, a 
population of about 2,000, lies on the extreme east frontier of the (North Kanara) district 
about thirteen miles south-east of Sirsi. It is a very ancient town, situated on the left bank of 
the Yarada rher, and is surrounded by a wall. The chief inhabitants are Havigs, Gadgars, 
Lingayats, and Are Marathas, petty dealers and husbandmen. A weekly market is held on 
Wednesdays, when grain, cloth and spices are sold. The chief object of interest at Banavasi is 
the temple of Madhuk^Svara, which is said to have been built by the early Hindu architect^ 
Jakhanacharya, the Hemadpant of the Kanara country. The temple is built in a court-yard 
or a (][uadrangle, whose outer wall is covered so as to form rooms and shrines which are dedicated 
to Ganapati, Narasimha, and Kadamb^svara. In one of these shrines is a huge cot of polished 
black gi’anite, supported on four richly-carved legs. The temple is of considerable size, and is 
richly sculptnred. Over the bull, or Nandi, is a canopy resting on four granite pillars. Accord- 
ing to the local tradition the temple was built by Yishnu in memory of the defeat and slaughter 
of the two demons, Madhu and Kaifcahha. 

According to the local traditions Yanavasi was called Kaumudi, or the Moonlight City 
in the first cycle or Krita-Tuga ; Jayanti, or the City of Yictory, in the second cycle or Trlta- 
Yuga; BaindavijOrthe palm-tree goddess, in the third cycle or Dvapara-Yiiga ; and Yanavasi, 
or Banavasi, that is, the Forest Settlement, in the present cycle or Kali-Yuga. The earliest 
historical (or quasi-historical) mention of Banavasi is about B. 0. 240, when, shortly after the 
great council held at Patna in the eighteenth year (B. C. 242) of As6ka, a Buddhist elder or 
hero named Rakshita, was sent to Yanavasi to spread the Buddhist faith. About B. C. 100, 
BhutapiJla, the donor of the great Orld Cave in West Poona, which he calls the most 
excellent rock mansion in Jambudvipa, is described as coming from Y^jayanti, which is 
probably Yanavasi ; and in inscription 4 in Nasik Cave III., YSjayanti appears doubtfully 
to give its name to an army of king Gotamiputra Satakarni (B. 0. 5). 

The local Pali inscription of about A. D. 50-100 in the court of the MadhukSsvara temple 
shews that about that time Yanavasi and the territory of which it was the capital, was governed 
by a king named Haritiputra Satakarni of the Dutu family. The mention of a monastery or 
viMra and the Buddhist way of dating in one of the three seasons, so common in the Nasik 
inscriptions, shew that the minister who made the gift was a Buddhist, The next known reference 
to Yanavasi is by Ptolemy (A. D. 150), who enters the city in bis list of places near 
Limyrike, that is probably Damirikeor the Damil or Tamil country, under the forms Banaausi 
and Banavasi. In the fourth and fifth centuries Vaijayanti, or Banavtisi, appears as one of 
the capitals of a family of nine Kadamba kings, who were Jains in religion, and of the sons 

of Hariti. A stone inscription, dated A. D. 634, records that the CMlukya King Pulik6sin 

IL (A. D. 610-634) — “ Laid siege to Yanavasi, girt by the river Hamsa, which disports itself in 
the theatre which is the high waves of the Yarada, and surpasses in prosperity the city of the 

^2 The Bey. Mr. Kittel ( MgavctrmaU Kanarese Prosody, note 31 ) derives the name from hana, forest or wood, 
and hase or hasi, a spring of water, and considers that Yanav^sS is a Saiskiit form of the original Bravidian name. 
Br. Fleet ( Kanarese Dynasties, p, 7, note 2 ) inclines to take Yanavasi as the original Sanskrit and BanavAst as the 
modern corruption. Thus Yanavasi would mean the city of the Province of Yanav^sa, the resident or settlement 
in the forests. Inscriptions shew that, while the forms Banavase and Yanavase are coupled with some word 
representing a district or province, Banavasi is coupled with the word for city, 

[ ? City of ^iva (Bindu). — En.] 
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gods ; (while) the fortress on dry land, having the surface of the earth all round it, covered 
by the great ocean which was his army, became, as it were* in the very sight of those that 
looked on, a fortress in the middle of the sea/^ 

Though the ruler’s name is not mentioned, it is probable that at this time Vanavasi was the 
capital of an early branch of the later Kadamba dynasty* Prom this time Yanavfisi seems to 
have remained subject to the Chiilukya kings. About A. D, 947-48 the Tanavasi Twelve- 
thousand, that is the Yanavjisi province of tw^elve thousand villages, was governed by a family 
of feudatories who called themselves Ghellketans or Chellpataks. 

In 10*20 Al-Biruni mentions, in his list of places in lYestern India, Banav&s 
on the shore of the sea. During most of the eleventh and twelfth centuries and during 
the early part of the thirteenth century, though at times subject to the Kalachuris 
(1108-1183) and the Hoysala BallS;l.as (1047-1310), Yanavasi continued to be the capital of a 
family of Kadamba kings, who called themselves supreme lords of Vanavasi, the best of cities, 
and whose family god was Yishnu under the name of MadhuJcdSvara^ which, as has already 
been noticed, is still the name of the god of the great Vanavasi temple of Jayantipura (or 
Vanavasi). Aiter these Kadambas in 1220 and in 1278, the Vanavasi Twelve-thousand is 
recorded as held by two of the Devagiri Yadavas. In 1251 the Yanavki Twelve-thousand 
was governed by Mallikarjuua II., apparently an independent ruler. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and probably till their overthrow in about 1560, Vanavasi was held by the Vijayanagara 
kings, one of whom, Sadfisivaraya, has left two inscriptions, one of them dated 1552-53, of 
grants made to the temple of Madhnklsvara. After the Vijayanagara kings Vanavasi seems to- 
have passed to the S6nda family, the first and the third of whom, Arsappa (1555-1598) 
and Ragbn jJaik (1618-1638), have left records, dated 1579 and 1628, of grants made by them 
to the temple of Madhnk^svara. In 1801, Buclianan described Yanav^i as situated on the 
west bank of the Varada in open co-untry with good soil, except where laterite came to the 
surface. During the troubles of the latter part of the eighteenth century the number of 
houses had fallen from 500 to about 250* The walls were ruinous and no signs remained that 
it had ever been a great city. It was the residence of a iaJisUddr or sub-divisional ofBcer. 
In the diy weather the Varada was small and muddy with little current; in the rains it was 
nowhere fordable, and had to be crossed in leather-boats*^^ 

S6iida* 

S&nda,^® about ten miles north of Sirsi, with, in 1881, a population of 5,017, is-a smalltown, 
which, between 1590 and 1762, was the capital of a family of Hindu chiefs, Sonda lies 
about a mile to the left of the Sirsi-Yellapnr road 'on a low hill to the west of the 
Sondi brook* The approach to the town is by a ford_a little distant from an old stone bridge. 
The houses are mostly mud-built and thatched, and there is no regular market. The only 
objects of interest at' S6nda are its old fort and a SmArta, a Vaishp,va, and a Jain monastery* 
The fort stands on a high ground to the south of the Sondi brook. It is ruined and deserted^ and 
its high walls are hidden by trees and brushwood. The masonry shews traces of considerable 
architectural skill. The posts of the gateway are single blocks fourteen to sixteen feet long, 
and in the inner quadrangle are several ponds lined with large masses of finely dressed stone. 
Perhaps the most remarkable of the fragments is a trap slab twelve feet square and six inches 
thick perfectly levelled and di^essed, which rests on five richly-carved pillars about three feet 
high. Except this, which is locally believed to be the throne, not a Testige is left of the palace 
of the S6nda oMefs. Another object of interest is an old gun eighteen feet long with a 
six-inch bore. 


Vide Gazetteer of Bombay^, Vol. XV. Pfc. 1. Eanara, s,v» Banavasi. 

~ w According to Dr* Bndlianan, Sonda is a corruption of Suddha, or the pure. In a Vanavasi inscription of 
Baghunath Naik* the third Sonda Chief, dated ( Indian Antiquar>y, Tol. IV, p. 207 )» the name appears as Sonda. 
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Between 1590 and till 1680, under the Sdnda chiefs ( 1590-1762 ), Sonda was the centre of 
three districts in the Eanara uplands. After 1680 the Sonda territory included, in addition to 
their upland possessions, five districts in the Kanara low-lands. The country in the neighbour- 
hood of S6nda is said to have been well cultivated under the Sonda chiefs, and the town to 
have been very large. It is said to have had three lines of fortifications, the outermost wall 
being at least six miles from the modem S6nda. The space within the outermost wall, about 
three miles each way, is said to have been full of houses. In the two spaces surrounded by the 
outer lines of wall the houses were scattered in clumps with gardens between. 

In 1675 Fryer notices Sonda as famous for its pepper, the best and the dearest in the 
world. The chief lived at S6nda, being tributary or rather feudatory, bound by alleoianc'e as 
well as by purse to the princes of Bljftpur. The Sdnda Chief’s pepper country was estimated 
to yield a yearly revenue of £1,200,000 ( Pagodas 30 Uhhs ), of which he had to pay one-half to 
Bijapur, Sivaji sometimes sharing the tribute. The SOnda Chief had 3,000 horse and 12,000 
foot. In 1682 Sambhaji led a detachment against Sonda, but apparently without effect. ” In 
1695 Gemelli Careri passed through some of the territory of the Sonda Chief, whom he 
oddly names SondekiranekMja ! He was lord of some villages among the mountains, but 
tributary and subject to the Great Mughal, whom he was obliged to serve in war. The Chief 
lived at Sambarani, about forty miles north of Sonda. 


Sambarani had a good market and an earthenfort with walls seven spans high. Prom this 
single viUap the chief was said to receive a yearly revenue of £30,000 (Rs. 3,00,000 ), which 
says Careri, shews how cruelly the idolaters and Mnsalmans oppress the people * Durino- the 
reign oflmCdi, the last SSndaChief (1745-1762), the town suffered much from MarilthA attecks 
Aecordmgtothe details furnished to Buchanan by an old accountant, about i750 when 
fresh cesses had to be introduced to buy off the Maratlids, a house-tax was levied, to which 100 OOO 
houses contributed. This is a wild exaggeration, for in 1764, when Haidar took it, Sdnda’had 
only 10,000 houses. Haidar destroyed the town, and in 1801, Buchanan found the houses h!d 
dwindled from 10,000 to fifty. In 1799 so much was the country exposed to the raids of 
Maratha bandits that the minister of Maisur had to station a guard at S6nda. Prom its desolL 
state and the disorders towhich it had been exposed, the Sonda territory took Muiiro lon^f te 
settle m proportion to its extent than any part of Kanara. The reprLntative of the'’-8A J 
family still (1883) holds a position of honour in Goa.^e P^esentative of the Sonda 


hULKLURE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 

BY PANDIT S. M. NATESA SASTBI, B.A., M.E.L.S, 

No. 44. The Suffalo made af Laa. 

? sir# ]| 

‘What is the use of this miserable existence. lam poor extremel-im 
every day teasing me for ornaments, while I find it very (Bfficiilt to I ^ My wife is 

together. But, poor woman, how can I blame her ? WhL she sees her^^^- "tf 
curses her fate and imagines that she must also become rich one dav 
Alas ! She has no idea of my difficulties in Taniore. There is noscL 
The old-fashioned donations to Brahmacis on religious or festive occif ^ earmng money here, 

are slowly disappearing with the rapid progress of this dark yuga sT^f charities 

prospects, I must quit this place. I must proceed to BanSras ^Tffiev ^ 

India, that sacred city is the only place where charities still flourish.” ^ 


« Tide Qmtieer of Bombay, Vol. 2V. Pt. I. s. v. Sonda, 
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FOLKLOEE 127 SOCTHEEN I27DIa; IS^o. 44. 


sSi 


TIius contemplated a needj Briiliman of Tanjore, when suddenly Iiis wife entered his room 
with her child of four or. five years. The girl was crying and pnlliug her mother towards her 
by the end of her cloth. 

Is the morning meal ready, my dear ? lam unusually hungry to-day/^ said the poor 
Brahman. 

Eeplied the wife : -- “ Ready ! What else hayeT to do in this house ? Daily I get up 
at five in the morning, sweep and clean the house and the utensils, batlie, cook, eat, and 
sleep, x^gain I get up the next day, and the same routine is repeated. Last- evening TJma, the 
daughter of Appavaiyyar, came down here to invite me for her brother’s marriage. What a 
fine necklace she has ? They say ttet gold sells vevj cheap now. How well .wonld oui* child 
appear if, instead of standing bare like a palmyra-ti*ee, she had a few ornaments to wear. We 
cannot try for many, for we are not rich. But one or iwo jewels, those most necessary 
for the ears -and the neck, must be made.” 

At this point the bewildered husband smiled and tried to take up the child to ,play with 
it. But the wife, dragging the girl towards her, continued : 0 Gaiiri, thus your father 

deceives you,' if we begin, to speak about ornaments. Do not approach him.” 

But the child said : ••“When will you make- me a necklace, papa ! ” 

Soon, my dear girl. Come here.” Then the conversation changed to other subjects, and 
in a few minntes.the whole, party w.as reconciled and happy. 

But the Brahman’s mind ever remained ruffled. He resolved to improve 'his condition in 
the world by some means or other, and the . course he thought the easiest was to proceed to 
Bfmaras. He soon informed his wife of it, and promised to return as speedily as possible ■with 
loads of money and jewels, He also requested her to take special care of the house and their 
daughter Gauri, The wife assured him that she would take the best care df the family. Our 
liero was easy at. heart, started for thesaci*ed city, and reached itxsafely. 

He spent' two years on the banks of the Ganges, and accepted indiscriminately all kinds 
of donations. It is considered very objectionable to receive certain gifts, e. p., oil, 
ha:ffialoes^ etc. ; and owing to tins belief the accompanying fee offered for receiving such gifts is 
generally large, as an inducement to accept them. Our hero’s object was to make money. Who 
would perceive how it was made? So he freely accepted them, and was amassing a large 
amount of money. In less than a couple of years he 'had made nearly Rs. 5,000. How glad 
will my wife be to receive me with so large an amount, thought our hero, and started on 
his return journey to -Tanjore. IVhen he, had reached Poona < it occurred to him that his 
wife would all the more be pleased if he brought her some ready-made jewels instead 
of jingling coins only. So he sent for a goldsmith, and, reserving only the necessary money for 
his journey, gave him all the rest to be converted into two gold necklaces of a hundred beads in 
each. 

“ Your orders will at once be executed, my lord,” said, the wily jeweller who had, a most 
honest face. Like an obedient and honest servant he received the money, appointed a time for 
the delivery of the necklaces, and on the day before they were due he gave them to our 
hero. There were gold beads one hnndi’ed in number in each; the weight was connect, 
and the quality of the gold the same as that of the gold originally purchased for making these 
jewels. 

“ You are the most honest and punctual goldsmith I have ever seen. Yt is rare to -see one 
of your type in your art. Unfortunately, I have not reserved any money with which to reward 
you for your panotuaiity,” said the Brahman,. and the gpldro^th, thanking , him for.t.hc 

kind words, took his leave. 
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Our hero soon reached Taujore, and had a happy meeting with his anxious wife and child,, 
for had not the long-absent husband returned with two beautiful necklaces of gold ? The 
wife and the child- each took her necklaces. The former went into the house to cook the 
usual meal, and the latter outside to play, and to show to her neighbours her father's present. 
Sitting before the fire, the- wife took the necklace from' her neck, and weighed it' often in 'her 
hand and the more she did'so the more she began to suspect that all was not right about it. 
There w^as no harm in examining one of the beads, thought sbe,and she took one off the stringy. 
She put it into the fire, and after a second there was a slight fizz and smoke, and it bfc'gaii to 
burn like lighted lac. She was horrified to see that her husband had -been duped by a- wily, 
goldsmith. She pitied him, and, after some time, related in a calm’ way the trick that had 
been played upon him. But the poor Brahman’s peace of mind was gone as soon as he came 
to know of - the trick. The idea that all his hard-earned- money had been thrown away made* 
him mad,, and he had afterwards one fixed, idea in- bis head; that goldsmiths are neverj to 
be trusted,, 

On the morning' of the third, day, after the -discovery of' the trick, he asked his wife' how 
she had managed to live during his absence in Banaras. Said she I bought a buffalo from, 
Fonnasari, the goldsmith, that lives in the Oar Street." 

What [ from’ Ponnasari^ the 'goldsmith !" 

Yes, my lord.- From- its. milk I made butter, and'from the’sale-proceeds/ of. the butter, 
and gM I managed to- live very comfortably. She gives ns two measures of milk- every 
morning and' evening." 

You poor innocent woman ! You.havo not* examined it. ii is not a-true buffalo. It is- 
a buffalo made of lac !" 

No, my husband. It gives us milk, and, thei’eforej it cannot be one made of lac.7 

** Therefore, I say, women are fools ! What if it gives you milk ! It is still made' of lao* 
You are a fool not to see through the tricks of goldsmiths." 

‘*'No, my lord. It grazes upon grass, therefore it is not made of lac." 

0 my good wife 1 You have no brains to guess at the tricks of goldsmiths. I! say it is- 
still made of lac. Say no more.^’ 

No, my lord. After it came to us it has given, us two calves. How can it be then a 
buffalo made of lac.’' 

‘^'You stupid woman. You do not know the tricke of these goldsmiths. In your own 
innocent way you- believe the animal to be a living, one. No. Whatever you may say, I am 
as certain as certain can be that it is still made of lac. Now hold your tongue and gainsay 
me no further ? " 

The poor wife could' only pity her lord for his state of mind. It was impossible for her to 
convince him by any argument, so much was the goldsmith’s trick reigning predominant 
in his mind. She went to the backyard, dragged the poor animal into the house, mad© 
a small cut in: one of its- ears, and produced the red blood as evidence that it was a living 
animal; Her husband, as soon, as he saw the blood, broke out in a most vehement language : 
^^You foolish woman I Do you still continue to think that the buffalo of Ponnasari is not 
made of lac? What you show me now is blood, you think ! Is.it not of the colour of lao,, 
and is not Ponaasari’s buffalo a buffalo made of lac ? Do. you, too,, want to deceive me ?, 

Several of the best known men of Tanjore came to convince our hero that the* buffalo in. 
hiS'house was-a living animal. But he persisted in his belief that it was-not,.and. m.ust be 
one’ made of lap as Ip ng. as it was purch(ised, from, Ponnasari*. 
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ISrOTES AND QUERIES. 


This is the story told to account for the following well-known Terse : — 

llngdhe ! payopi diigdhe trinam-apy-asnati tarmakam Sute, 
!Xadindhamasya m^aih jatn na junasi jatushi Mahishi. 

^ mm'm ii 

0 Tnnocent woman. What if it gives ns milk, what if it grazes upon grass, what if 
t bring forth calves ! Yon do not know the tricks of goldsmiths. It is for all that a buSalo 
made of lac.’’ 


XOTES AXD QUERIES, 


A FOLK ETYMOLOGY OF LAL BEG’S NAME. 

The holy prophet (hmrat i^aighamhar), saint 
(Mehtar) IliAs (the prophet Eiiasj, attended at 
the Court of Almighty God where many prophets 
were sitting. Alehtar Hias coughed, and finding 
no room to spit in, he spat" upwards, and his 
spittle fell upon the prophets. They all felt 
disgusted, and complained to Almighty God.. 
The Almighty ordered that he should serve 
throughout the world as a sweeper [jluiru dvt 
Mehtar Ilifs begged that some prophet 
might be created in the world to intercede for 
him, and it was ordered that such an one should 
be boiTi. According to the order of the God of 
Mercy he came into the world, and took to 
sweeping, and passed many days in the hope of 
forgiveness. 

One day the Great Saint {Bafe Pir Sahib — 
i. e., Pir-i-Dastaglr or Saysdd ’AdduT-QAdir 
JilAni, flourished 1078 to 1166 A. D.) tcok 
his coat {chold) off and gave it Mehtar Ilias to 
wear. Mehtar Iliads put it into an earthen pitcher 
{'iimthd) and intended to wear it at some auspici- 
ous time. One day the Great Saint asked him 
why he did not wear the coat. He answered : — 
“My work is to sweep, and it would become 
dirty. I will wear it on som^- lucky day.” The 
Great Saint said; — “Wear it to-day and come to 
me.” He agreed, and went to open the pitcher, but 
it was shxd} so* fast that he could not open it. He 
came to the Saint and said that the pitcher would 
not open. The Saint said: — “Take my name 
and say to the pitcher- that the Pii’ Sahib calls 
you.” Mehtar Ilias went and did as he was 
bidden, and putting, the pitcher on his head, 
brought it to the Saint. 

The Samt said:— r Kihal do, Ld\ beg, come 
out quickly, my boy:” {Idl is my dear boy, my 
darling son : big is' quickly). Immediately out 
of the pitcher a fair man {gore raiig kd ddmi) 
wearing Idl beg (should be hhehh) or red clothes 
{yd Idl ka^ri) came out, and the Saint said to 


5 IiAl Beg- (Ldl beg se farmayd) ; “ this was 
the order of Almighty God that you should 
be the Prophet {Naht) of the sweepers (w&e/i fa 
Zre), and intercede for them at the day of judg- 
ment.” Mehtar Bias took Mm home, and 
placing Mm und'er a nfm tree {AzidaracMa 
indiea) filled Ms huqa (pipe) for Mm (a custom 
of the sweepers to the present day towards 
their religious teachers) and worshipped him. 
LM Beg became at once invisible, and Mehtar 
Ilias went to the Great Saint and told the story. 
The Great Saint said that Lai Beg had disap- 
peared because he did* not approve of his religion, 
“ However, worship him and he will intercede for 
you.” He then ordered Mehtar Hias to do 
penance, and said : — “ In the first age the ghapnai 
(vessels worshipped to represent Lai Beg) will be 
golden; in the second, it will be silver; in the 
third, copper; in the fourth, earthern.” This is 
why the Mehtars now worship vessels of earth ^ 
and believe in their prophet. 

R 0. Temple in P. N. mid Q. 1588. 


PANJABI NICKNAMES. 

In the Panjabi some nicknaniss are, as in 
England, connected with some event in the 
victim’s career, — e, g.^ a low caste eireploye, a. 
Jhihwar or drawer of water, named, say, Lai 
Singh, rose to greatness, passing over the heads 
of men of good caste, and was immediately 
dubbed by his less fortunate comrades Jal-khich 
Singh or Water-drawing Siiigh, and unkind 
references to the discarded implements of his 
profession were covertly made. Again, a Euro- 
pean officer who gave a do-wn-trodden county 
’aTiian (peace, happiness, prosperity) was honorifi- 
cally nicknamed Taran Sahib, or Mr. Rescuer 
fi*om drowning. The title of Dhliri-w^a, or the 
man with the beard, resulted from a weakness, 
that a late ruler of the Panjdb had for allowing 
persons with fine beai’ds Rs. 5* or Rs. 10 a month 
for curds, com,bs and other toilet articles, A roa^ 
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so unfortunate as to bearihe name of Dbarm^ 
Singh, or the religious one, was, of course, callea 
Papi Singh, oriihe sinful one, •'tke< opportunity for 
a joke being too good to be lost. -A „conse( 3 [uen- 
tial person got the name of or the turkey, ^ 
but this last is uniTersal. Compare the ^use of 
the words Bubbly Jock in Scotland. 

I once came across an odd. case. One Dason- 
dhi, known. as Trhmpji, was not known by his. 
I'eal name to the lambarddr (headman) of his 
own Tillage, who had .known him all his life. 
Dasondhi was aRahghar; therefo7'e his grand- 
father had been in a natiwe' cavalry regiment, and j 
therefore a trumpet-major. The progression is : 
easy* enough. Trhmpji is an obvious and easy 
corruption of the name of* the English raiik. j i 

M. Millett in P. N. and Q. 1883. 


MALABAE CTJSTQMS. 

'Nb. 1. — 'Eorava, , 

As soon as a child is* bKJrn' to the mother — f or 
the mother is the most distinctive factor -in a 
Malabar tarwdd or family, those- who wait outside ' 
her room in expectation df the’ joyous event (chiefly 
the maid-servants and lady-visitors) raise a 
korava, which is a shrill vocal note peculiar 
to the women "of Malabar. Tt - is produced by . 
the slow expulsion of air -through rounded lips,- 
between which the tongue assumes a rapid to and 
fro motion, the chamber of resonance being formed 
by the mouth and a email portion of air almost 
pent up before the lips' by ah 'the fingers of the 
right hand similarly rounded. 

In :the grearter portion of 'the country and 
among the generality of the Malaydlis, the horava 
serves. the purpose of a general notice by the | 
people of the hoi’ise to their neighbours as to the 
recent addition to the family. .In some places, 
as in Trivandram and .South -Travancore, the 
Icorava. has become the index of the biith of a 
child, boy, or ghl ; but elsewhere, it is a special 
note of joy, struck only at the birth of a boy. 

At the same time, to supplement, as it were, 
the notice given by the horava, a male member 
of the house or an old dependent of the family 
goes into the southern or - western, yard of the 
house, and taps the eaitih forcibly, three or foui’ 
times, with the flat portion of the woody cocoanut 
leaf called in the vernacular mdddh This custom,, 
which eeitiainly must have admirably served its, 
puipose according to the notions of the primitive 
Malay^rli, is still with scrupulous religious care 
preserved in almost all the Malabar tarwdde, 

^ RAEAMXrtPiLLAI, 


.auR.u audA.AS a snake-god. 

(§§ 877, 378, Ibbetson’s Earndl 'Settlement 
EeportJ In § 378 it is noted that Gdga “ is sup- 
posed to-be the greatest of the snake-gods.” It 
seems usual (.P universal) near Eadw4 in the 
AmbMa district, for the mari (sliriae) of Gilga 
Pir'to htave close to it to right, and 'left two 
shrinelets, that to the right being dedicated to 
Nar Singh^ and that to the left to Gorakhnath. 
The following explanation was given to me by 
the Jat lamhardar (headman) of Chalauncli, ,iii 
the Ambala district, and before that in another 
village. The. Chalauncli Jdt explained that GOga 
had been Gorakhriath’s cJi&ld (disciple), . and it 
was also said thiit he ’ha'd been born owing to 
Gorakhnath’s kindness in blessing his mother, 
who was childless. Nar Singh, he said, was 
Guga’s servant or diwdn. .Again, in a Jat vil- 
lage, near Ladwa,“the tw^o shrines w'ere explained 
to belong to KMi Singh and Bhflri Singh, Nar 
Singh being, another name for one or both of 
these. I have .also seen .a picture of Giigd Pir on 
the parapet of a new well.in.aJ’lt: village. The 
.saint was seated on a horse, and was starting 
from the Bagar country. His mother, standing 
in front of the horse, was trying to stop his 
depai’tme. He held in his hands a long staf? 
(hhdld), exiflained to be ^ a. mark of dignity, and 
over his head the heads .of two snakes met, one 
being coile.d round .the hlidld. The people said 
that if a man got bitten by a snake he would 
think he had neglected Gflg^. Both Hindfl and 
Musalm^n Jogis' take the oflEerings made to .Gugd. 
They carry about his cJtkaH (a standard covered 
with peacock’s feathers) in Bhadon (August-Sept- 
.ember) from house to house; but give some 
small share of the collections to the Ohdliras 
(scavengers). 

M. Doxjie in P. N. and Q, 1833. 


;THE RED-BAND STAMPS AT TILOKPQB 
TEMPLE. 

At. the temple of Balasundari DM at Tilok- 
pi^r, near Nahaai, the priests stamp -a red-hand, on 
the left breast -of the coat of a pilgxim who visits 
the temple for the first time to shew that- he has, 
as it were, paid for his footing. If the pilgrim 
again' visits the temple, and can shew the stamp 
he pays only, four annas as his fee to the priests. 
What is the meaning and origin of this ? 

R, 0, -Temple in P. N, and^Q,. 1883. 

^ [N^r SiiDgL or AnSr Singh now stands for Narasinha, 
the man-lion arafdr of Vishnu. Legends relate that 
left B%ar in to go after his twin 

half-brothers Ai’jan and Saijan, who had insulted him, 
- in epite-of hia mother's protest. El.] 
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EXTRACTS FROSI OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE SELUNGS 
OF THE MERGUI ARCHIPELAGO, 

BY 2L C, TEMPLE. 

A GOOD deal of the infoimation contaiiied in the following extracts of correspondence 
regarding the Sellings of the Mergai Archipelago is to be found in Dr. John Anderson’s 
little work under that title, published in 1890. The information now given will, however, sup- 
plement that in Di% Andereon’s book, and will af ord students an opportunity of checking the 
statements of travellers and others wnth those of the officials, who have for years been respon- 
sible for the contiol and guardianship of this remote people, 

I, 

From Dr. J, F.ii.S., Snjperintendent^ Indt'aii Galciitia, to the 

Chief Commissioner^ British Burma, — Qtk May 1882. 

As you expressed a wish that I should put down in writing my impressions regarding the 
condition of the Salones in the island of Padaw and in the Done group, I now do so with 
pleasure. 

In Padaw, or King’s Island, I purposely Yisited a comparatively recent settlement of these 
people, at a place called Taymyitkyee, on the western side of the island, opposite the southern 
extremity of Mainggyee Island. I reached this village (Yaymyitkyee), starting from the village 
of Kabaing on the south-western shore of Fadawaw, by a tolerably good path that passes 
first through clearings in the neighbourhood of Kabaing, and then penetrates the primeval 
forest, which is tolerably free of undergrowth. Only one ridge of hills is crossed, and, as it is 
of no great height, the road is not a fatiguing one, A few Karens are located at Yaymyitkyee, 
and this path has been made by them and the people of Kabaing in their intercourse with 
one another, 

Yaymyitkyee lies on the lower portion of the western aspect of the slope of the ridge, and 
is situated at some distance from the sea, from which it is reached by a long creek that dries up 
in its higher part at low-water. 

A Karen acted as my guide across the island, and my porters, four in number, were of the 
same lace. Know’ing the timid nature of the Salones, I had taken the precaution to acquaint 
them beforehand of my intended visit, so that on my arrival I found them all present, although, 
when they saw me approach, they had threatened to decamp. 

Their houses I found collected in two groups on the centre of an extensive cleai'ing, through 
which lan a small mountain rivulet. The majority of the trees had been cut down, but tbe 
bare gaunt stems of many magnificent trees stiU stood leafless and charred, attesting to the 
destructive character of tbe fire by which tbe foliage and the blanches of the felled trees had 
been burned, and the ground had thus been partially opened out for the cultivation of paddy. 
The first group of houses stood about a hundred yards apart from the other. It consisted of 
four small houses, built after the model of Burmese dwellings, and occupied by the headman 
and his three sons-in-law. The second group numbered eight miserably small hovels, erected 
on rickety platforms raised about three feet from the ground, and measuring 12 feet by 9 feet 
in dimensions. The platforms were made of a few cross-sticks, with bark laid loosely over 
them, and tbe little hovels built on them w^ere open on all sides except one, which was rudely 
closed with bark stripped from tbe fallen trees, and they were certainly the smallest and most 
squalid dwellings I have ever seen. A little paddy was stored in huts close at hand, walled in 
with mats and raised a few inches above the ground, Tbe household goods of the inhabitants 
of these houses consisted of mats for sleeping on, mat pillows stuffed with the cotton of Bombaz 
Malaharicum, a few earthen pots, coarse China i^bowls, and water vessels made of a gourd and 
slung in an open network of ratan. 
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the men. and women au^ \ ^ iLpv c;ncceed in rai&ing are insufficient for 

procured in the adjoining creek or on the neighbouring coast. 

The occupations of the men are felling the forests, cultivating and reaping the paddy, 
,a JJnVh ney and wax. spearing Bsh and collecting shell-fish in the creek and on he simres ; 
£ in much of this they are assisted by the women, who also, as is common o all the balones, 
Ivote“ considerable portion of their time to the manufacture of mats. Ihese mats, along 
S the honey and wax, are readily disposed of by barter to the traders who visit the western 
shores of the island during the north-east monsoon. 

The Salones at Yaymyitkyee, with one exception, came originally from Bone tha^t is, from 
ihe laro*e crroup of islands immediately to the west of King’s Island, and of which the largest 
are Elphin'^tone, Grant, and Ross Islands. The exception was the nephew, and at the same 
time son-in-law, of the headman, who was a Salone of Tavoy island, very fair and remarkably 
like a Bnrman. All the members of this colony were more or less related to one another, and 
all claimed to have relatives in the.Bone group of islands. 

These northern Salones of the Archipelago are known to themselves as Kathay Salones. 


On being questioned as to what had induced him to settle on King’s Island, the headman 
gave as his reasons the hardships and privations which had to be. endured in inovingfrom 
place to place amongst the islands in search of food, the uncertainty of food-supplies, and the 
absence of permanent dwellings. He had been induced to take the step by tho representa- 
tions of the Karens at Yaymyitkyee, with whom he had met on his visit to King’s Island 
in search of honey and wax, and who had pointed oat to him how much more comfortable 
he would be, were he to forsake the usual migratory life of a Saloue and become a cultivator 
of the land. He had, so far, been satisfied with the result, althongh the difHculties which he 
had at first to encounter were Very great, as he had originally settled only with his sons-in-law. 
The second and more squalid group of houses was occupied by fresh settlement of Salones 
related to him, and who had been led by his little measure of success to follow his example. 


The great poverty of this people was due, according to him, to the fact that they were 
new-comers and had yet to make their way. They had been only one year in the clearing. 

Krom Padaw, or King’s Island, I visited the Bono group, where I found tho Salones in 
their normal condition as a sea-people, spending the greater part of their lives in their boats 
along with their children and dogs, and only betaking themselves to a short sojourn on land 
during the stormy weather of the south-west monsoon, when they erect on the sandy shores 
huts of- much the same character as those of the second group at Yaymyitkyee. 


The employments of these people consist of visiting the most westerly islands of tho 
Archipelago during the first two or three months 0! the north-east mouBOon, wdiere they collect 
leclie-cle-mer and the large Turbo marmaratuSs the animal of which is extracted from the shell 
and dried in the sun. 


■ During the remainder of this monsoon they generally frequent their own group of islands, 
an occasional boat only visiting the western groups. Among their own islands^ their chief 
occupations are spearing the large fish known to them as eaoo, collecting Mche^de-mer, 
occasionally a few pearls, and a little black coral. After the south-west monsoon has set in, 
they devote themselves chiefly to collecting honey and wax in the forest, and hunting pigs# 
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Daring the norfcli-easfc monsoon they are generally risified by traders, with whom, they 
barter their mats, dry caQo^ honey and wax, pearls, and other objects, for rice and ^hctrdsJwOj 
and a very little cloth. I had the opportniiity, while I was at anchor for about fifteen days in 
the great bay on the south-eastern side of Elpinstoae Island (Peeleh of the Salones), to have 
about me thirty-five fine boats of these i^eopie, with their respective headmen and headman- 
in-chief (Hama). The Salones, as has been already said and as is well known, lire for one-half 
of the year in their boats. A boat usually contains a family, but I have observed as many as 
five adults, besides children and dogs, living in one boat, A boat is generally 20 to 24 feet 
in length. All the household operations are carried on in the boat during the period it is 
tenanted, and as they never appear to clean them out, the stench emitted from decaying 
food and other substances is intolerable to any one but a Saione. I have already alluded to 
their temporary land-dwellings, but these have an advantage over the boats in the way of 
cleanliness, as they are annually rebuilt. 

I had a good deal of conversatiou (through my interpreter) with the headmen, more 
especially with Hama, who told me that the Salones of his group (Done) would be very glad to 
settle on land and cultivate, provided they were assured of protection and would not be taxed 
for the land until they had a fair return for their labour of clearing and establishing cultivation, 
which, however, would be a qnestion of some years. Without protection of some kind it 
would be impossible for them to settle ; as he informed me, oh some previous attempts 
of this kind, their reaped crops of paddy and the fruits of the doorian and other trees 
were stolen by the people from the mainland, traders and others : so much so that a dooriati 
garden in the above bay belonging to him for some time had ultimately to be abandoned, and 
hardly a trace of it now remained. He also complained to me of the nnsafety to which the 
results of their fishing of the caoo were exposed ; and I had an instance of this feeling, as some 
boats which were late in arriving at Peeleh refused to remain with me beyond a day or two, as 
they were afraid that the caoo which they had left behind on the rocks to dvyia the sun would 
be stolen in their absence, which, they said, was not an aufreq[iient occurrence. But these poor 
people are subjected to a greater evil than any of these in the rap-mity and tinscrupalousness of 
the traders who barter with them. It is the policy of these men always to lead the Salones to 
believe that they are in their debt and so to have them in their power ; and these trading boats 
on fcheir return visits compel the Salones to accompany them to collect h^c^ie-d3-mer and to 
spear fish to satisfy their demands, they paying them in rice measured in baskets far below the 
recognized measures in nse at Mergni, and even neighbouring villages. While I was in Peeleh 
I had the greatest difiSoulty in persuading the first ten to fifteen boats, which came to see me, to 
remain, as news had arrived that a noted Chinese free-booting trader from AEergui had appeared 
amongst their islands. They had the greatest dread of this man, because he compelled them to 
work for him, and paid them nothing except in driblets of rice. It must be remembered that 
these people, as they are precluded cultivating, are almost entirely dependent on the traders for 
rice, as they very seldom master courage to go to Mergui. 

' I have been also informed that these traders sometimes even go the length of committing 
serious assaults upon these nnofending people, and, I believe, some of them have been tried 
and prosecuted at the Courts of Mergui for so doing; but I am told that the punishments, 
having been pecuniary, can be well, borne, considering the profits they make out of their 
trading with the Salones, and are therefore not deterrent. It was also brought to my notice 
that some of these unscrupulous men even resort to the nefarious practice of drugging the 
shamslwoy which they barter with these people, in order to reduce them to^ a state in which 
they can do with their property much as they please. Of coarse, I only repeat what I have 
heard, but I think it desirable to put this information on record. While I was at Peeleh and 
the Salones around me, the bay was visifced by two Chinese trading boats, one of which came 
provided with large quantities of sUmshoo, which the Salones, having once tasted, did not 
cease bartering for until the whole supply was finished ; and it was a painful sight to see these* 
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simple people so debauched for the time belugas to be oblivions to their own and their families 
pressing necessity for rice. When I arrived in the bay many of their boats had no rice and 
they had been reduced entirely to live on fish and s hell-fish, and the younger children, in some 
instances, were crying for hunger, as their parents had no rice to give them. 

The islands produce some valuable timber trees, and from the configuration of the islands, 
and the way their steep slopes approach the sea, the trees are easily accessible and the timber 
could be floated with little difficulty, I at first thought that perhaps the tides might present 
some obstacle to the floating of the timber to the mainland, but^this anticipated difficulty does 
not appear to e^fist, because a Salone boat manned by some men and women arrived at Mergui? 
while I ^vas there, with a derelict raft of timber from the island of Domel, having thus come 
through a part of the Archipelago noted for the strength of its currents. The learning of the 
dmection of the currents is only a matter of observation, and their course being known, instead 
of being a hindrance, would aid the transit of timber. Anyhow, the fact exists that this 
comparatively small boat, in rather stormy weather, towed a number of large logs of teak into 
the harbour of Mergni. 

ir. 

.From the Commissioner of the Tenasserim I)ivisi07i, to the Secretaiy to the 
Chief Commissioner, British Burma — 21. s/ June 1882. 

It may perhaps not be out of place if I record such little informatiou as I have been 
able to collect regarding the Salones and the general impression conveyed to my mind bj 
Dr, Anderson^s memorandum. I have always taken an interest in the curious race in question, 
though 1 have never been able to visit them at their homes. When I first visited Mergni, now 
over 10 years ago, I believe such a circumstance as a Salone visiting the place was extremely 
rare, if it ever occurred. Some six years later I found that they did occasionally come there, 
and during the last two years I cannot call to mind any occasion, on which I have been there, 
when 1 have not seen some of them . There are a few Chinese traders who seem to be on very 
good terms with them, as parties of them every now and then come to their houses ; and on my 
last visit to Mergni I was particularly struck by meeting a party dressed out in a sort of 
Burmese costume, and evidently proud of their newly-acquired garments. 

Now, there may be, and probably is, some foundation for most of the st?«tements made to 
Dr. Anderson ; but, I think, from the above facts, it can hardly be doubted that the Salones are 
not, as a rule, oppressed and ground down by the tyranny of traders or others, for if that were 
so, a race so shy and suspicious, as they have always shown themselves, would more and more 
avoid the haunts of men, and seclude themselves in the islands, whereas, as a fact, they are 
apparently, from their own choice at least, beginning to emerge from that seclusion and to have 
intercourse with other places and people. With regard to the allegations that they are 
precluded from cultivation, I must say it sounds very like similar stories I have heard from 
Karens and other savages in excuse for their not doing that which they really were too indolent 
to do. It is extremely probable that here and there some garden or granary may have been 
robbed by passing traders, just as gardens are frequently robbed by boatmen on the banks of all 
our large rivers ; but it is difficult to believe that such depredations have been carried to such 
an extent as to prevent the Salones from cultivating anything, if they really wished to do so, or 
that they could not find in the Archipelago some spot suitable for the purpose, and seldom, if 
ever, visited by traders. 

I fear that it is but too probable that the Salones are frequently imposed upon in various 
ways, and that spirits, drugged or not, are frequently introduced amongst them by unscrupulous 
persons ; but from these evils, as also from the petty thefts complained of, it will be extremely 
difficult to afford them adequate protection, until they change their habits of life, and until 
there are better means of communicating with them available by the District authorities than 
now exist. 
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III. 

From the Commissioner of the Tenasserun BivisioUi to the Secretary to the 
Chief Commissioner^ British Burma — iZth July 1882, 

I liave the honour to forward herewith, for the information of the Chief Commissioner, 
a B.e]yorty dated the 21st ultimo, from the Deputy Commissioner, Mergui, on the subject of the 
Salones, together with its annexnres in original. 

From Mr. Menzies’ Report^ dated the 20th June 1860, it would appear that at that period 
the Salones frequented Mergui to a much greater extent than was subsequently the case, so far 
as my information goes ; hut why this should have been so it is difficult to understand, 

IV. 

From the Deputy Commissioner, Mergui, to the Commissioner of Tenasserim — 

dated 21si June 1882. 

The facts related by Dr, Anderson, taken generally, are, no doubt, correct, but they have 
already been, from time to time, brought to the notice of Government by my predecessors in 
office for the last twenty years, and several philanthropic attempts have been made, both by 
Government and Missionaries, to ameliorate their condition without success. 

The following letters, written 20 years ago, of which I enclose copies, give the result of 
careful and interesting enquiries then made by the different officers in charge of this district, 
and give a very complete and comprehensive account of the race 

(1) Dated the 11th August 1857, from Colonel Ryan, Deputy Commissioner, giving 

extracts of a Sketch of the Salones by Dr. Heifer. 

(2) Dated the 11th May 1858, by Captain Stevenson, Deputy Commissioner. 

(3) Dated the 20th June 1860, by H, C. Menzies, Deputy Commissioner, a full and very 

graphic account and most interesting, from the perusal of which it will be seen 
that every endeavour has been made to improve their situation, but in vain. They 
were freed from taxation, and a paid headman was appointed to report all cases of 
crimes, but from Mr, Menzies’ Report it will be seen that he was the head of only 
one group, and inclined to be jealous of other more numerous or powerful factions 
than his own ; he drew his pay, but never made a single report of crime, and 
consequently the pay was subsequently withdrawn. 

Missionaries settled amongst them, and tried to get them to settle down, but to no 
purpose. 

As to the statement reported to Dr. Anderson by his interpreter, “ that Hama, the 
headman of the Done or Elphinstone' group, would be very glad to settle on land and cultivate, 
provided they were assured of protection and would not be taxed for the land for some years, 
until they had some return for their labour of clearing, etc.,” this is certainly opposed to all the 
information we have hitherto gained, whether from Government ofiSoers or from Missionaries, 
and also to my own experiences. 

Dr. Heifer states : — These boats, not longer than 20 feet, are the true homes of the 
Salones; to it he entrusts his life and property ; in it he wanders daring his lifetime from 
island to island; a true ichthyophagist, to whom the Earth has no^ charm, and whom he 
neglects so much that he does not entrust to her a single grain of rice.” 

Captain Stevenson writes : — “Mr. Kincaid, an American Missionary, who visited these 
peopleinl 838 , says the Salones are very fpoor, having no houses, no gardens, no cultivated 
fields, nor any domestic animals but dogs.” 
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I myself have repeatedly asked them to come and settle permanently near to Mergiii, 

* where we could gire them ample protection and where there is abtindance of rich and fertile 
soil only waiting for the hand of man to he cnltivated ; they have invariably one and all replied 
that they could not, as they would not be happy if tied down to one place. Even wrhen visiting 
St. Mathew’s Harbour with the dhief Commissioner in the “ Enterprise,” in March 1880, we 
found a Salone who could talk Burmese, who said he was the son of the former paid headman, 
and had visited what he was pleased to call the great city, alluding to Mergni. I asked him 
why he did not return and stay at Mergni, and only received the same stereotyped reply, 
" Matha, I should be unhappy ; ”so that the statement made by Dr. Anderson to the effect “it 
must be remembered that these people, as they are precluded cultivating, are almost entirely 
dependent on the traders for rice, as they seldom muster courage to go to Mergui,” is scarcely 
accurate. If they are precluded from cultivation, it is by their own wish and pleasure, and not 
from any obstacles in their way, for every endeavour has been made to induce them to do so? 
but in vain. 

Dr. Anderson seems to think that the absence of rice is a great hardship, and that it must 
be the mainstay of life, for he says: — ‘‘When I arrived in the Bay many of their boats had 
no rice, and they had been reduced entirely to live on fish, shell-fish, and the younger 
children were crying for hunger, as their parents had no rice to give them.” To any one 
coming from India, no doubt, the absence of rice would imply the absence of the greatest 
necessity of life, but, from all I have read, heard, and seen of these people, rice is a luxury ^ 
and not a necessity, Pish, combined with yams, and the numerous kinds of wild potato, are 
their ordinary diet ; all are starchy substances, and quite as capable of supporting life as rice 
aud it is the fact of the abundance of these kinds of tubers found growing wild among the 
islands that has enabled them to survive generation after generation, their condition being 
neither better nor worse than at the beginning. 

To the above general rule of absence of cultivation on the part of the Salones, there has 
been only one exception at the village of Taymyitgyee, situated on a creek on the north-west 
side of King’s Island, alluded to by Dr, Anderson. It was originally a Karen settlement, 
merelya group of 10 houses, on the banks of a small stream. Their cattle ( buffaloes ) seem 
to have thriven more than their masters, for they have over 100 buffaloes. They plough an cl 
cultivate paddy and also toungya. Some years ago a party of Salones from the E]].hinstcne 
group, coming in to winter for the rains on the larger islands nearer to the mainland, entered 
this creek and squatted near to the Karens, who, being a quiet and peaceful race, vciy different 
to the self-seeking rapacious Ohinamen, appear to have struck up a kind of fiiendship v ith 
them, resulting in that party of Salones ever after remaining there, and cultivating totmgya 
after the manner of the Karens themselves, and there they are to the present day, and will, 
I hope, induce others to follow their example; but the settlement was commenced over 
20 years ago (vide Captain Stevenson’s Rej^ort^ dated May, 1858), and had they been robbed 
of paddy and doorians, as mentioned by Dr. Anderson, it is not likely that they would have 
remained. Their rice and fruit left in their boats, whilst tliey go into the forest to search 
for honey and yams, may often, no doubt, he carried off by any passing boat, but I have 
no grounds of believing that their settlement has ever been robbed -of its produce, for it is 
probable that the Karens who live in the same settlement would have reported the matter, 
If they, the Salones, did not. 

On receipt of your letter I sent for one Myat Sein, a man who has been sailing about these 
islands all his life, and who was formerly my Serang, and used to pilot me about the islands, 
and whom I sent to Dr. Anderson to accompany him as steersman for his boat, and who was 
with him on his visit to Taymyitgyee. He says the Salones are often plundered and swin- 
dled by Malays and Chinese, the former-being more feared than the latter, hut that he never 
heard that their settlement had ever been robbed; that there are no dorM' treesin the Salone 
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toiingyas ; the Karens hare some, bat not the Salones; in fact, dorian’' trees bear fruit onlv in 
the rains, a time when the Chinese do not visit the islands, so that I think the storj, as it 
passed through the hands of the interpreter, may probably hare been somewhat added to. 

'M!yat Sein tells me that the pai*ty of Salones at this settlement of Yaymyitgyee con- 
sists of 10 houses and about 40 persons ; that the headman, by name Shway Doke, was formerly 
one of the paid headmen, and can speak Burmese well, so that it would be natural to infer 
that lie would be well aware of our good intentions, and would hare come in for protection and 
redress if he needed it. Myat Sein further tells me that they expect another five boats or 
families to come in this year from Blphinstone Island and join them in the permanent 
settlement. 

I think I may, therefore, say from the above that though we have abundant grounds 
of knowing that the Salones are no doubt subject to much extortion and swindling at the hands 
of Malays and Chinese, there is nothing to show that the only one settlement they have as yet 
made has been in any way harassed, ill-treated, or interfered with ; in fact, from the settlement 
being still in existence, and from the increment expected to join them this year, there is every 
reason to believe to the contrary. 

As regards tlie traders who visit the Salones, knowing their great skill in spearing fish and 
diving for shells, no doubt, often do, as it were, hang on their skirts, and take their fish in 
exchange for rice at very unfair rates ; how far the exchange is conducted by fair barter, how 
far by trickery or force, it would be difficult to say ; but as long as they will wander about in 
distant and out-of-the-way places, it is quite impossible to prevent this sort of thing being 
carried on. 

As regards drugging the liquor supplied to the Salones, this may have been done in old 
times once or twice, but thez'e is no reason to believe it to be a common practice. The effect of 
ordinary country-spirit should, I think, be quite sufficiently powerful to render resort to other 
drugs unnecessary. Furthermore, the Salones are so mild and timid that they freely give up 
everything without resistance, so that neither force nor drugging should, I think, be required 
to be resorted to. 

We now come to the last head of the Beport, regarding the prevalence of illicit sale of spirits 
by unlicensed traders. To prevent illicit distilling and sale in the islands, a license has always 
been granted for the supply of spirits to the fishermen, in the hope that the former would keep 
down all other secret manufacture. But, considering the enormous number of islands, several 
over 100 miles in circumference, covered with dense jungles, the numerous creeks, bays, and 
channels of which in every direction give every facility for illicit manufacture, to properly 
check this an enormous cordon of boats would be required, and the result would be totally 
inadequate to the cost.. 

The reports attached by me will show that the subject has by no means been neglected, 
but has from time to time been studied with much attention and interest by each vsucceeding 
officer in charge of the district, and the only obstacle to carrying out their humanitarian views 
has always been the question of expense. 

{To be continued,') 


NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 

BY J. CAMPBELL, OJ.E., I.C.S, 

{Continued from p. 14.) 

Shells. In India, spirits fear shells, especially the shells called hhavdni cowries, ^2 that is, 

the cowries of Bhavani, the wife of Siva. Indian spirits are also much afraid of the conch-shell 
or sahhlia of YishnuA^ In the Bombay Konkan, the belief in the spirit-scaring virtue of the 
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concli is so strong that, when a person is possessed by an evil spirit, Brabmans fill a concli with 
water, wave it above the sdligrdm stone of Tisbnu, and sprinkle the water over the possessed, 
when the spirit flies.^^ In North India, to cnre a burn, cowries are strung over the burned 
place/-^ The North Indian and East Gnjarat Vanjaras adorn their women’s head-pads, their 
money-bags, and the head-stalls and saddle-cloths of their bnllooks with a close embroidery of 
cowry shells.^® The Aradhis, a class of Bhavani beggars in the Dekhan, wear a garland of 
cowry shells like a sacred thread, a shell necklace, and shells in the hair and round the arms 
and -vvrists*^^ In Poona, Bhutes, devotees and beggars of Bhavani, are covered fx’om head to 
foot with cowry shells.^® The Poona Rauls blow a conch-shell in front of the corpse, and pour 
water into the mouth of the dead from a conch-shell>® The Bahgars, a class of Poona spice- 
sellers, before a marriage, carry a conch-shell to the temple, bring it home, set it among the 
family gods, and call it their devak or guardian.®® In front of a Bangar funeral a priest walks 
blowing a conch-shelL®^ Among the Poona Velalis, a Tamil class of Vaisyas, when a man dies 
the chief mourners go to a well to draw water to bathe. Before them walks a Jahgam or priest, 
blowing a conch-shell The Dekhan Murli, the bride of the god Khandoba, in the mar- 
riage ceremony, wears a necklace'of nine cowry shells.®® The initiation of the Gondhalis or 
Rhapsodists consists in putting on a cowry-necklace.®^ After a death the Ahmadnagar Oham . 
bhars call a Jahgam to blow a conch over the grave,®® and at an Ahmadnagar Lihgayat Burud’s 
wedding a Jahgam blows a conch while a Brahma^ repeats verses.®® The Khand^sh Vanjaris 
throw cowry shells and onions at the priest after a marriage.®^ The Dharwar Lavanas, or pack- 
bullock owners, tie cowry shells round their head-dress.®® The Dasarus, a class of Bengal 
beggars, move about with a gong and a conch-shell resting on the right shoulder. When a 
Dasaru dies, a conch-shell and discus are tied to his arm and taken off when he is buried.®® 
The Rauls of SholApur blow a conch-shell in front of the dead*®® The Halvakki Vakkals of 
North Kanara feed the dying with a shell spoon..®^ 

The Korava, or Eorachar, women of Mysore wear strings of beads and shells falling over 
the bosom.®2 The Maria Gonds wear a girdle of cowries ;®® the Demanos, or priests of the 
Malhers, like the women of the early Ceylon tribe of Veddahs,®^ have strings of cowTies fastened 
to their necks^®® and the Gonds wave cowries and copper coins at their weddings.®® Shell 
ornaments, especially conch-armlets, are much worn in Bengal. ®7 Cowry-shells are used 
by Southern Maratha Brahmans in divining and by the Kanuja diviner or wild astrologer of 
Goorg as dice.®® The Maratan or Kaladi, the priest or diviner of the slave-caste Malabar 
Poliars, finds out by arranging cowry shells to what spirit prayers should he offered.®® In a 
cairn, opened ten miles south-east of Haidarabad in 1867, turhimllus pyrum shells and a 


In support of this practice the Brahmans quote 


sfilHrjf lijsqpiiT ij;iTqnqf It 


If a conch filled with water is waved over KMava, 
the possessed, the devil disappears.’* 
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necklace of sliells were foundJ® The smkh or conch is the proiacfe of Cejlon. The people 
of Ceylon and of India saw circles of the saAhh into armlets and toe-rings.^l Armlets of 
conch circles used to be much worn by Gujarat Hindus. They were made in Junagadli in 
KiifhiawAr, bat the manufacture has been almost entirely destroyed by the competition of 
iacq:aored wood and ivory btncelets.^^ 

The Chinese hold cockle*sliells sacred, and wear beads and necklaces of volata monilhp 
A blast on a couch trampefc is the signal for the opening of a military review in China. 
The conch is blown in Japanese processions'® and in Melanesia to scare spirits.^® The chief 
representative oC the Hervey Islanders’ god, Kongo, is a couch-shell."^ Most of the ornaments 
worn by the Motus are shells ground or bored by a rude drill.'* The Motus have no regular 
marriage ceremony. Ten white shell armlets, two shell necklaces, an axe, and a pig are given 
by the bridegroom to the bride’s father, and he takes his wife home.” A shell is a favourite 
brow ornament among the Meketo and Mahenge East Africans,*® aud it is a charm and 
neck ornament among the ITgogo negroes.*^ In "West Africa, the womeu of Guinea wear 
bracelets of cowry or porcelain shells.*^ The Gold Coast negroes wore bags of shells as 
fetLshes.®’ Hottentot women wear ostrich-shell girdles and cowries in their hair.*'‘ Shells are 
hunv in tents in Hubia.** In 1824, the foot-soldiers of the Central African Bonrnoese wore 
x'ound the loins a tanned skin strung with coarse shells.** In South Afiica, Hr, Livingstone 
was presented with a conical shell to hang round his neck.*’ Stanley** mentions men in East 
Africa wearing shells above the elbow aud a shell circle lonnd the head, A shell and a string 
of beads were given to Dr. Livingstone by a South African tribe to avert his anger.** By the 
Congo people new shells are called God’s people.*® Cowries are profusely used in their head- 
dress by South Central African womea.»i Among some tribes of South Central Africa, womeu 
wear a shell in a hole iu the upper lip.** The people of the Island of Thana employ the shell of 
voUta ephcopalis as a hatchet, fixing it in a handle.** The people of the Arrn Islands, west of 
Hew Gninea, use armlets of white shells.** The Papuans of New Guinea place a shell in the 
middle of their girdle.*® They also wear shells, fish-bone armlets, copper or silver wire, bands of 
plaited rattan, and pandavius leaves.*® Hew Zealanders wear head, neck and waist ornaments 
of shells and, like the people of the Hew Hebrides and many other Easterns, they use the 
mvre^ trltvms ’as a military horn.*? The Hew Mexican Indians wear ornaments made of shells.** 
North Amei-ican Indians nse the ven.us rnerceiiaria as money.** Sea shells were popular 
charms among the Indians of the Horth American Coast.i®* The women of the Antilles, m the 
West Indies, clashed armlets aud anklets of shell when they danced before their gods.* 
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la Europe, red pigment and pierced sea-shells have been found in the Dordogne Caves in 
the south of Erance.^ In the Bologna Museum shells are shewn among the contents of 
Etrurian and later Umbrian tombs.s The Romans kept their salt and perfumes in cockle 
shells^ In the north of Scotland, before the introduction of Christianity, warriors drank out of 
shells, a practice which continues in the use of horn or silver drinking cups still called shells ^ The 
shell was one of the earlier ornaments wdiicli the Christians continued to regard as worshipful. 
The shell continued a favourite emblem and ornament,® and was carved on tombs, sometimes 
w’ith the addition of wings.^ In the Middle Ages, pilgrims to the shrine of St. James, at Com- 
postella in Spain, and also pilgrims, after their return from the Holy Land, wore a scallop on 
their hat or coat.® The women of the Leviint still deck their hair with porcelains, that is, with 
cowries.® In Guernsey, the shells of the edible sea-ear^® are plastered on house walls as an 
ornament.i^ European gypsies hold the cowry sacred, and hang cowries round their donkeys* 
necks to ward off evil influences.^^ Among the Turks, as among the ancient Greeks, the cowi*y 
is a potent charm against fascination.^® 

The worship of the shell as a guardian, a guardian body, or a guardian home seems based 
on the early use of shell-fish as a leading article of food. In addition to the guardian influence 
of the shell-fish as food and as medicine was the value of the pounded shell as an absorbent.!^ 
These grounds of worship may have been strengthened by the shiumg in the dark of the oyster 
and of one of the snails (lielijn Finally, as shewn by their scientific names, the 

shapes of several shells identifies them as specially tempting guardian shrines. 

Spirits. — Spirit, or Spirits, was originally applied to tke air, steam, or breath of 
certain heated substances. In common use the term is limited to the condensed steam 
or breath of fermented liquors. The limiting of the term spirit or spirits to intoxicating 
spirits or alcohol may be partly due to the commonness and familiarity of intoxicating spirits 
compared with the other varieties of spirit w hich are known chiefly to the chemist. 1 his 
explanation may to some extent be accepted. At the same time, apart from its special com- 
monness, the properties of alcohol are in agreement with its monopoly of the term spirit or 
spirits. Its guardian-eflect in disj^elling sadness or had spirits, its fiend-force maddening or 
making unconscious, its fiery nature both in taste and in burning, its virtue as an antiseptic or 
scarer of the demon corruption enforce the belief that alcohol is a spirit or a spirit-home. 

Wine or strong drink cheered man, drove out sadness, and made the drinker like one 
guardian-possessed. Therefore, strong drink was feared by evil spirits and drove tht'm 
away. To keep away or to drive out the spirit of sadness it was good to got drunk once a 
month. This, says Burbon,i® was maintained by some heathen dissolute Arabians and profane 
Christians. It was exploded by the Rabbi Moses, and copiously confuted by a sixteenth century 
physician of Milan .^7 


^ Spencer’s Trindfles of Sociology, Tol. I. p. 71. 

® Ency, Brii. Nintli Edition, “ Etruria MS. note, Nov. 1885. 
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1* Compare E,mj. Brit. Jourtli Edition, Yol. VI. pp. 417 and 449, where the Eoman snlil (helix pomatia) is 
said to have been introduced by Sir Kenelm Digby ( 16 . 00 ) as a cure for consumption. The Hindus (Wise’s Hindu 
System of Medicine, p. 125) macerate a saAfch in lime-joice and use it as a medicine. 
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Sussex practice (Henderson’s micLore, p. 45) of calling the lambent fiame which sometimes rises from the sicfc 
before death shell-fire. 
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Among the Khaiidesh Pavras the usual marriage ceremonies begin bj the boy’s father 
taking a liquor jar to the girl’s house and sprinkling some of its contents on the floor of the 
marriage booth.^s Pavras also make offerings of rice and IcMrd liquor to their deity called 
B iva Kumbha at the opening of the marriage ceremony Among the Nakn Kunbis of ThaUii 
the bride and bridegroom are each seated on a wooden stool, and liquor is given them to drink 
as soon as the marriage ceremony is completed.^o The Dliruva Prabhus of Poona, after 
child-birth, wash the mother with brandy and hot water.^^ Similarly, probably as an antiseptic 
or corruptiou-scarer, the good Samaritan of the New Testament parable dressed the traveller’s 
wounds with oil and wine. The Telaogi Nhavls of Poona drink liquor both at their weddings 
and funerals.22 The Shoiapur Marwari Brahmans, ou the full-moon of Asvin (September-Octoher), 
drink liquor in honour of their goddess Ambabax.^^ Among the Bijapur Bedars, when an 
adultress is let back into caste, her hair is cut, and, to purify her, her lips are touched 
with a red-hot coal of the rui^ bush, and a little liquor is given her to drink.23 The Dhiirwaj 
Koravars, a tribe of hunters, drink liquor when a girl comes of age.^^ 


Among the Gonds, on the day before a wedding, the fathei's of the bride and bridegroom 
drink liquor together during the wedding, liquor is waved round the heads of the bride and 
bridegroom, and, after the wedding is over, the %vedding guests have a feast with liquor.^s The 
Pildiil Gonds are purified by drinking spirits .2® After a Gond birth the women of the house drink 
liquor. They keep the water in which the mother and child were washed, and pour liquor over 
and after a funeral they sprinkle the mournei’s with liquor The Hos of South-West Bengal 
use noise and hard drinking to drive out haunting or possessing spirits.^^ The Orauh of East 
Bengal pleases the gods most when he makes merry by dancing all night and drinking liquor.^^ 
The Yelamars, a wild tribe of Travancore, use ardent spirits when they make offerings to 
their gods. They also drink spirits at births and funerals.^*^ The early tribes of the Central 
Provinces are notorious for excessive drinking. All acts of worship end in drunkenness,^® 
According to certain authorities the worshippei's of Siva should drink spirits on his great 
night in February,^® In the V^dic hymns the intoxicating juice of the soma^"^ is a guardian 
which drives off evil influences as is shewn by the help Sdma gave the god Indra in his battle 
with the demons,^® The worship fulness of spirits is still more clearly brought out in the 
Persian religion, as is natural in a religion which considered feasting good and fasting evil. 
The smallest use of hohi% secures the slaughter of a thousand evil spirits or divas, Roma makes 
the soul of the poor equal to the soul of the rich ; homa is the healer, the winner, the briuger 
of wisdom, the scarer of plague.^^ Among the Beni-lsra’ils of the Bombay Konkan, on the 
evenino* of the sixth day after a birth, men are called and sit all night on mats in the verandah, 
siiio'ino* and drinking.^^ When a Beni-Israil boy is circumcised the wound is dressed with 
br^dy and oil.^^ At a Beni-Isra’il marriage the bride and bridegroom together drink wine, 
and afterwards the bridegroom pours wine into the bride’s mouth.'^^ Beni-Isra’ils drop 

grape-juice and sugar-candy into the mouth of the djing.^3 early times ( B. 0. 1500 ? ), 
the Jews were ordered to* pour strong wine unto the Lord for a drink-offering.^'^ The filling of 
a cup of wine for Elijah is part of the modern passover.^^ 
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Vessels foil of drink were set in Tatiir and Upper Egypt funeral pits.« In China, a feast 
is beo-un by pouring out liquor, a form of grace before meat.« At some feasts a loving cup is 
also blessed and paLed roiind/^s lu drinking, the Chinese clink cups in old English stjle/^^ 
The followers of the Grand Lama of Tibet offer their god bread and wine.^o The Aiiios, an 
early tribe of North Japan, before drinking, throw liquor or said oyer the head as an offering 
to the spirits.5i Rice beer is offered to the gods of the sea in a Shinto temple in Japan.52 The 
custom of drinking healths is prevalent in Japan.^^ In Central Africa, possessing or haunting 
spirits are driven out by forcing the possessed to drink.®^ The Wanikas of East Africa 
m’ouse at marriages, deaths and all other religious rites.^s In East Africa, the people of the 
JJ<yo<To country mourn their chief by pouring liquor and sprinkling ashes over the body/'^e 
Dahomey, the custom of drinking toasts is observed,^? apparently with the same object as 
smoldno- toasts in New Guinea.^a i^ East Africa, plantain spirit is a favourite medicine, often 
curincy illness.^^ At their religious feasts the Indians of »South America get hopelessly drunk.^o 
In Jamaica, when negroes have to cut down a sacred silk-cotton tree, they pour much wine 
round the roots of the tree, and the cutters are made to drink until they are drunk.®! In 
Mexico, during the five bad days that come every four years, children were made to pass 
throuo-li fire and to drink spirits.®^ The Mexicans washed in wine, and considered wine holy.®3 
At present, in Mexico, on entering the tinacal or brewery where the jmlque or bitter aloe milk, 
the Soma of the New World, ferments, every one says “ Alaho d, Bios^ I praise God,” and 
reverently takes off his hat. When a fresh supply of aloe milk is poured into the vat the 
vatman with a long switch makes the sign of the cross in the curdled milk already in the vat 
saying “ Hail, most Holy Mary.’* To this the milk-bringer replies : I praise God and the most 
Holy Trinity,”®^ 

In the Egyptian ritual (B. 0. 2000), to keep evil spirits from coming near the dead body, 
the mourner, morning and evening, sprinkled the whole house with sacred herbs and liquor.®^ 
A law bound the ancient Athenians to keep to the last pure and nnmixed wine for a relishing 
taste to the honour of the good genius.®® The Greek funeral fire was put out with wine.®7 
In Rome, the object of drinking wine by the men who ran round the town in the Lupercalia 
seems to have been to drive away spirits. Roman funerals sometimes ended in boisterous 
scenes.®® Before the. Roman senate began business each senator dropped wine and incense on 
the altar.®^ The early Skanclinavians had the custom of drinking immoderately at the winter 
solstice in honour of the gods.^® After sacrificing they drank to Odin for victory and to Njord 
and Freja for a good season. They also drank to friends killed in battle. When they became 
Christians they drank to God, to Christ, and to the saints.^! In Skandinavia, a new king 
always drank an ox-horn of wine before sitting on the throne.72 Liquor is drunk in Russia 
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after a baptismJ^ A loving cap goes the round of the table at a Russian Imperial banquet.^^ 
Red wine is poured in the form of a cross on the throne or altar-table of a Russian church*"^ 
The Germans, at their feasts, drank each other’s health in turn, saluting each other by name, 
Percy (1770) adds one custom of drinking to the memory of the dead instead of to the spirits 
of the dead.78 Among the early Scottish Highlanders, according to the poems of Ossian 
(A. D, 300-600), spirits, drunk out of shells, were held in high honour, The worsliipfulness 
of several sacred English trees, among them the birch, alder, hr and mountain ash or rowan, 
seems to be due to the fact that liquor was made from themj^ The English word ale used to 
mean a feast.^^ To spill wine is lucky, since wine poured out drives oS evil spirits. The evil 
omen of spilling sale is turned aside by pouring out wine.®® In Scotland, special hard-drinking 
marked the suicide’s funeral, the body had to be baptised in whiskey.®^ In England, in 1827, 
it was usual after a death to lay in the mouth of a bee-hive some wine-soaked funeral cakes.®^ 
While seeing the New Year in, householders drank spiced hot ale called lamb’s wool Paupers, 
or in some districts young women, ®^ carried from door to door a bowl of spiced ale adorned with 
ribbons singing songs^ These bowls were known, as Wassail howls from the Anglo-Saxon Wm 
Jmly Be in health.®^ In old times, in Yorkshire, fishers sprinkled the prows of their boats with 
good liquor, a custom they had learnt from their ancestors,®® and which lives in the breaking 
of a bottle of wine over a ship’s bow in launching her. After his coronation the English king 
takes the Sacrament of bread and wine.®^ 

Spittle. — All the world over the rubbing on of spittle, especially of the fasting spittle, has 
been found to cure wounds and to lessen inflammation. Spittle is, therefore, a wide- 
spread guardian or spirit-scarer. Again, spittle is one of the issues of the body, and, as all 
issues hold part or some of the spirits of him from whose body they come, it follows that the 
spittle-issue of a holy man has special healing and evil-scaring properties. Once more : if 
spittle is a guardian home and is also a home of the spirit of the spit ter, it follows that spittle is 
a likely lodging for trespassing, possessing and other evil spirits. When, by inhaling, 
smelling or otherwise, a person becomes possessed by an influence, disease, or other evil spirit, 
the trespassing spirit is likely to make his abode in the spittle of the possessed. It follows that, 
by getting rid of his spittle, the person trespassed upon is likely to get rid of the disease-spirit 
or other evil lodger. These three experiences and conclusions, namely, that spittle is healing, 
that in his spittle lives some of a man’s spirit or spirits, that as trespassing spirits lodge in the 
spittle of the possessed they may be spat out, seem to form the sense basis of the world- wide 
honour and horror of spittle which the following cases illustrate. 

In the Eonkan, that is, the seaboard to the north and south of Bombay, when a 
person is aSeoted by the Evil Eye, salt and' mustard seed are waved round his face and 
thrown into fire, and he is told to spit.®® *In Gujarat, when a Shi"a travels with a 
Sunni, he spits secretly to avert or avaunt the evil Sunni influence,®® Among the 
human-sacrificing Khonds of North-East Madras, Maepherson noted in 1842 that .a 
member of a tribe who did not sacrifice said to a sacrificer : — » ** You traffic in your 
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child’s blood/’ and spat in bis faoe.^o In North India, itch is cured by rubbing in saliva.®i 
Among the Roman Catholics of North Kanara, at baptism, the priest wets the tip of his thumb 
with spittle, and with it touches the child’s ears and nostrils.92 Dubois (A. D. 1810) describes 
a monastery, ten miles from Chinnerayapatan (Serin gapatam) where lived a Hindu teacher 
whose followers quarrelled for his spittle.^s In agreement with one of the traditions of the 
Prophet, Muhammadans, in wahening after a bad dream, spit on the left side and ask 
divine protection against Satan.®^ 

Among the Kirghis tribes of Central Asia, the sorcerers or spirit-s carers whip the sick till 
blood comes and then spit in his face.®5 The Polynesian legends tell that spirits were made 
from the spittle of the gods.^® The Australians throw dust on their feet and spit as signs of 
Iiostility.®^ Among the Musalmans of North-West Africa, the spittle of a madman or a 
lunatic is considered a blessing. The saying is : — “0 blessed Nazarene, what God has given 
let not man wipe away. Thou shalt be happy, Sidi Moma has spat upon thee.”®® 

When a Hottentot has to pass the night in the wilds he chews a root, and spits 
in a circle round him, and within this circle no evil animal can come.®® In preparing 
a charm, the negroes of West Africa mutter sentences, and spit thrice on a stone.^®® 
Barbot (1700), quoted by Burton,^ notices that the interpreter of the king of Zanap 
ill West Africa took one of the royal feet in his hands, spat on the sole, and licked it. 
The priest of the Waruas gets an offering of six fowls from the chief’s wife, spits in 

her face, and she is happy .2 Stanley® says that king Lukongeh of Ukerewe in East 

Africa is believed to have superhuman powers. When his subjects approach him they clap 
their hands and kneel. If the king is pleased he blows and spits into their hands, and they 
rub their faces with the spittle. In inner West Africa, when a child is named, the school- 
master spits thrice into its faee,^ and when the people see the new moon they spit on their 
hands and rub them over their faces.® At a big festival the king of Dahomey, in Western 
Africa, spits on the drum-sticks befoi’e they are used.® The people of Madagascar think that 
the fasting spittle cures sore ears aud eyes. Also when they smell a bad smell they spit,7 
Among the Waruas of Central Africa spitting on a person is considered an attempt to bewitch.® 
Among the Dyurs of the White Nile the usual salutation, when two people meet, is to spit 

on each, other. The spitting is a token of affection and good-will.® In Ceniral Africa, on the 

seventh day after birth, the priest spits thrice on the child’s face.^® When a South African 
Bakwain sees an alligator, he says, There is Sin,” and spits on the ground.^^ The West African 
negro will not pass the rock or tree where a spirit lives without laying on it a leaf, a shell and 
some spittle.i 2 When Mungo Park (1800) started on his journey up the Niger, liis Negro guide 
picked up a stone, murmured some words over it, spat on it, and ihiew it in front to driv 
away evil influences.^® Here the stone is a spirit-home, the words made a spirit pass into thee 
stone, the spittle kept the spirit from harm, and the spirit, coaxed into becoming a guardian, 
drove off all other spirits. In North-East Africa, certain tribes salute by spitting into each 
other’s faces. The traveller Johnson was much sought after as a medicine-man, and his salute 
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•\vas so valued that he had to keep liis mouth full oE water.^^ In North Africa, the priest of the 
Maudingoes spits thrice in the face of a child when he names itd® On new-moon daj^s, in 
Africa, people say prayers, spit on their hands, and rub their hands on their face.^® A Zulu 
woman, attacked by her husband’s spirit, keeps the spittle that gathers in her month while she 
dreams, and the exorcist buries it in a holed^ Abyssinian Christians think it a sin to spit on 
the day they take the Sacramentd^ 

In America, a traveller rubs his legs with grass, spits on the grass, and lays it on a 
cross-road shrine and drives off the demon of tirednessd^ The Peruvians spat on the ground 
as a sign of contempt and abhorrence.^o Frobisher (A. D. 1577) tells of a Grreenland woman 
who, when her child was wounded by an arrow, took off the English doctor’s salves and licking 
the wound with her own tongue, not much unlike an English dog, healed the child’s ainn.^i 

Among the classic Greeks, women when alarmed spat into their bosoms.^2 girl 

in Theocritus’ Idyll, xx. (B. C. 200), spat thrice on her robe to scare an unwelcome 
lover. Lucian (A, D. 150) mentions spitting thrice in the face as part of an incantation. ^3 
According to Athen^ns (A. D. 200) doves spit into the mouths of their young to guard 
them against fascination. 2*^ At the sight of an epileptic or of a madman the ancient 
Greeks spat thrice into their bosom.^^ Galen (A. D. 100) held that epilepsy and contagion 
were scared by spitting. To spit on the hand added strength to a blow. Fasting spittle cured 
boils. Galen advised spitting on meeting a lame man on the right; spitting into the bosom in 
framing a wish : spitting thrice in saying a prayer and in taking medicine.^^ The Romans 
spat into the folds of their dress to keep off the Evil Eye.^" Both Tibullus (B. C. 40) and Per- 
sius (A. D. 50) praise spittle as a guard against the Evil Eye.^^ According to Pliny (A. D, 70) 
serpents cannot abide spittle more than scalding water : fasting spittle killed them.®® A woman’s 
fasting spittle cured blood-shot eyes.^® Spitting on the person struck with the falling sickness 
prevented infection, and spitting in the eyes of a witch broke her power to enchant.^^ If a 
stranger looks on a child asleep the nurse spits thrice.®^ Boxers spit in their hands to make 
the blow heavy : to spit in meeting a lame man, or in passing a place where danger has been 
run, prevents ill-luck.^s Fasting spittle cures warts, boils and inflamed eyes, skin, and wounds.^^ 
Spittle rubbed behind the ear drives out gloomy fancies ; rubbed on the brow it stops a fit of 
coughing.35 The Emperor Yespasian (A. D. 90) cured the blind by rubbing his eyes with 
spittle.36 At a Roman birth the nurse touched the infant’s lips and forehead with spittle.^? 

Christ healed the eyes of the blind by anointing them with clay and spittle.^® The authority 
of this miracle is given as the reason why the Roman practice of touching the new-born babe 
with spittle was continued in Baptism hy the Christian Church.®® The Christian catechumen 
spat thrice at the devil. Daring the fourth century a Christian sect, called the Messalians, 
made spitting a religions exercise in hopes of spitting out the devils they inhaled. Of the 
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high value attached to spitting by others than Christians during the fourth century Philagrus* 
saying is proof : — When you spit into the drug pot use no barbarous names. The spittle 
without the names is just as healing/’^s That the object of the Catholic priest in touching 
the ears and nostrils of the infant or catechumen at Baptism is to scare evil spirits is 
shewn in the service for adult Baptism, where, when the priest applies the spittle to the 
nostrils, he says : — “Devil be put to flight for the judgment of God is near.’’ The healing 
spittle and the spittle of hate are the same both in virtue and in object, namely, to scare the devil. 
In the Russian Baptism sermon, when, on behalf of the child, the God-father and God-mother 
renounce the Prince of Darkness, they bow and spit at the Prince.^^ The old respect for spittle 
continues among modern Greeks. The modern Greek w^oman, like the classic Greek, when 
alarmed, spits into her own bosom.^5 The modern Greek, like the Slav, is shy of praise. If 
praised he tries to save himself by spitting if a child is praised the mother or nnrse blows a 
spray over it.^^ The classic beliefs about spittle remain fresh in modern Italy. In 1628, when 
De la Valle was travelling near Mangalore, in India, he saw in a forest shrine a statue of Birimoro 
(apparently Bhairav) or Buto (Bhuta), a savage god, spat in its face three times, and went away >8 
At the present time, in Italy, fasting spittle rubbed on the knee cures blear eyes, cancer and 
pains in the neck. To spit in the right shoe scares fascination.^^ In the Middle Ages, in Spain 
as in Italy, to spit in the face had the sense that the person spat upon was a devil or was devil 
possessed. Saint Eulalia, the Spanish Christian girl, spat in the face of her judge.®^ In 
Roumania, you must not praise a baby or say any one looks well without spitting.®^ In 
Transylvania, the Saxons hold that spitting has great power to keep o:ff spells and other evils.®^ 
The Wotyak Fins of East Russia beat evil influences out of every house by clubs and lighted 
twigs, shut the door, and spit at the ousted devil.®^ In a Russian story a blind maiden cures 
her eyes by rubbing them with her own saliva.®^ Before a witch’s house and in crossing haunted 
water by night Germans spit thrice.®^ In Germany, if a fisher spits on a pot hook and calls on 
the devil, he will catch fish.se In France, hair that comes out in combing and cut hair have to 
be spat on to prevent them becoming enchanted.^^ According to Aubrey (A, D. 1650) if you 
praised a horse belonging to one of the wild Irish, the owner spat on the animal .^8 Ireland, 
in 1660, a child who had been eye-bitten might be cured by being spat on.®® Still in West 
Galway and other outlying parts of Ireland a new-born child or a beast, when first seen, 
must be spat on, especially if praised, since praise brings bad luck. The first money 
earned in the morning is spat on for good luck. An animal beginning to recover from 
sickness must be spat on, The people of Cork spit on the ground in front of any one 
whom they wish to bring into trouble.®^ 

In the seventeenth century in Scotland, the skilful cured sick animals by spitting.®^ Till 
the present century fasting spittle cured w*arts and skin diseases. In making a bargain 
^it was_ the rule that the parties should spit each in his own hand before the final settling 
grasp.®8 Scotland, if a fish-hook catches at the bottom of the sea, some evil- 

ey®d person is believed to hold it. The fisher takes a bit of seaweed, spits on it, 
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tlirows it overboard, and again spits to overcome the ill-wisher.®^ To spit to windward 
is unlucky.®® The sense seems to be that the fair wind resents being treated as a fiend or 
foul wdnd and so causes mischief. The belief is widespread. Besides, in dif erent parts of 
Europe, it has been recorded in the Maldiv Islands and in China,®® In the small island 
of Foula off Shetland, in dressing a sheep, the gall is carefully taken out, thrice spat 
on, and covered with ashes that no dog may see it,®^ in St^ Kilda, the last funeral 
rite is to spit on the grave,®® 

In England, up to the tenth century, the Saxons put spittle into their holy salve.®^ 
Spittle is also an ingredient in Herrick's charm (A. D. 1650) : — 

** Sacred spittle bring you hither, 

Meal and it now mix together, 

And a little oil with either,'*^® 

During the Middle Ages, spitting on the joints cured rheumatism. Up to the present 
century the power of a man with an Evil Eye was destroyed by spitting thrice in his face.^^ 
Fasting spittle nibbed on warts cured them: fasting spittle was also rubbed on new 
shillings that were to be used to cure ringworm.^^ ipo spit thrice averted the ill-luck caused 
by meeting a person who squints.^^ If a dog bites a child the owner of the dog should spit 
on the hand of the child’s mother. A sleeping foot is cured by marking on it a cross with 
spittle.^® The fasting spittle of men was believed to cure snake-bite.^® It is recorded that, on 
16th August 1839, to cure her of the Evil Bye, a woman spat in the face of another woman who 
squintedj? An English cure for the scrofula was for a fasting virgin to spit three times, touch 
the sore, and say : — “Apollo denies that the heat of the plague can increase when a naked virgin 
qnencheth it.”^® When an English baby yawns, the nurse spits or pretends to spit into its 
mouth.^^ If any one regrets having given a blow and spits in the hand that dealt the blow 
the person struck will cease to suffer.®^ In Cheshire, in 1748, Brigget Brotock, an old woman, 
wx’ought many cures by rubbing with fasting spittle.®^ In Yorkshire, in 1800, it was the rule 
to spit three times in the face of any one with the Evil Bye,®® In North England, and also in 
Lincolnshire, fish-women and hucksters spit on the handsel or sacrifice, that is, on the first 
money they take in the morning.®® In North England, any one who sees a horse-shoe or apiece 
of iron should take it up, spit on it, and throw it over his left shoulder. He should frame a 
wish, and if he can keep the secret to himself his wish will be granted.®^ In Staffordshire, 
fasting spittle cures warts,®® In Staffordshire, when a dog is heard to howl, which is caused 
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hj his seeing an eyil spirit, the risk of attack from the spirit is avoided by taking ofi jonr left- 
shoe and spitting on its sole,®® In Kent, when a funeral passes, people troubled with warts 
wet the forefinger with spittle, mb the wart and say My wart goes with you.”S7 Iq ^ stone? 
wall in Norfolk Road, Brighton (A. D. 1875), is a crystal which school-boys call the holy stone, 
and in passing spit on it for luck.ss The Devonshire peasant, when he sees one magpie, which 
is unlucky, spits thrice over his right shouider.89 

Sugar. — Sugar, one of the wholesomest, most fattening and most cheering of foods, is 
a chief protection against evil spirits. Among the higher Hindus cf Bombay, on such 
auspicious occasions as betrothal and coming of age, sugar or sugar-cakes called batdsds are 
handed to the guests. In the Konkan, among Brahmans, when a girl comes of age, a lighted lamp 
is waved round her face and a pinch of sugar is given her to eat,®^ So also when a Konkan 
Brahman starts on a long journey, curds and sugar are given him to sip in order that no- 
evil may befall him by the way.®i The household gods of the Dekhan and Konkan Brahmans 
are daily washed in th&pamhdmriitaov five deathless, that is, milk, curds, clarified butter, honey 
and sugar The Govardhan or Golak Bnlhmans of Poona lay molasses in front of the cot in 
vfhich a child is born.®^ In the Dekhan Eamosi marriage, the bride puts molasses into the month 
of the bridegroom and of his father and mother.^^ The Bombay Prabhn in his morning visit 
to worship the cow oiKers her sugar.®® In the Dekhan, on Dasara day ( September-0 ctober), the 
horse, when worshipped, is fed on sugar.®® The Dekhan Chitpavan, when beginning to build 
his marriage booth, makes a square and lays sugar on it.®^ In the Dekhan, sweet milk is dropped 
into the dead Mang’s mouth.®® In Nasik, when a child has small-pox, the mother weighs the 
child against molasses in the small-pox goddess’s temple. The Nagar Jain Marwaris o^er sugar 
to the wedding betelnut Ganpati,®® and the Jain funeral feast consists of sweet dishes At the 
beginning of a new year’s ploughing Bijapur Eaddts give their bullocks a sweet dish, and 
wave dressed food round them.i Sugared water is put into the month of the dying Kanara 
Musalmdn.2 Among the Belgaum Korvis, the bride and bridegroom feed each other with 
sweetened rice.® The Rajputs of Kathiawar distribute molasses on the day of naming and 
betrothal.^ Among the Dharwar Madhav Brahmans nothing sweet is eaten in the house of 
mourning for thirteen days after a death,® apparently to avoid the risk of prematurely driving 
away the spirit which should stay in and about the house for twelve days, and should not leave 
until the thirteenth day after the performance of the dthSya srdddli which enables the spirit 
to proceed on his journey to heaven.® The Sravaks after a bii’th distribute molasses and 
sesamum seed. In Western India, among higher Hindus, sugar and sesamum seed are distributed 
to friends and relations on the SankrAnt day (r2fch January), on which the sun crosses the 
sign of Capricorn, and on the 1st of Chaitra (March-April) people eat mm leaves and sugar in 
order that they may not suffer from any disease during the year,^ In Myspr, fine white soft 
sugar is made into shapes at weddings and on other great occasions, and given to guests.® The 
Beni-Isra’ils of the Konkan have a ceremony called sdkkar puda^ or sugar eating, as a preliminary 
to marriage.® In Kathiawar, on the bright second of every month, people light ^ fire on the 
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seashore, throw clarified butter into the fire, and sugared milk into the sea.^® On the third 
of November 1886, RiU Pannalal, the minister of Udaipur in Rajputaml, gave a feast to 
twenty-fire thousand people in memory of his mother. The Mahajans or Banias, in Udaipur 
and eighty villages round, ate over thirty-one thousand pounds (three hundred mans) of 
sugar in sweetmaatsA^ The Holi or spring festival on the March-April full-moon is a 
great time for sweetmeats. In Bombay, shops are full of necklaces of sugar medals stamped 
•with the lucky face of Singhmukh or Old Horny.^2 Indian Musalmiin pours some 

drops of sugared water into the mouth of the djing.^^ The sweetened juice of the koma 
{Asclepias ascida) is dropped into the mouth of the new-born Parsi.^^ In honour of a Parsi 
girl’s first preguancy, both her own and her husband’s families distribute sweetmeats.^^ 

When the Egyptian Muslim bridegroom comes to the bride’s room he sprinkles sugar and 
almonds on the bride’s head and on the heads of the women with her.^® In Italy, in A, D. 1590, on 
Christmas Eve, sweetmeats were given to the Fathers in the Vatican.^^ At Milan, during the 
Carnival, strings of carriages and wagons pass laden with small sugar knobs about the size of 
peas. The balconies are crowded with people with large stores of these pellets. And between 
the people in the wagons and those in the verandahs such quantities of comfits are thrown 
that, when the procession has passed, the street is as white as after a smart shower of snowJ® 
In November 1657, at the wedding of his daughter, Oliver Cromwell threw sack posset of wet 
sweetmeats among the ladies, and daubed with wet sweetmeats the stools where they were to 
sit.^® In West Scotland (1830), when a babe is taken to a strange house for the first time, the 
head of the house must put sugar into its mouth and wish it well.-^^ In North Hants, on 
St. Andrew’s day, a bell called Tandrew is rung and sweet toffee is eaten.^i 

Sulphur. — Sulphur as a healer, a disinfectant, and a fire-maker, is the dread of spirits. 
Among the ancient Jews the wedding crown was of salt and sulphur .23 In Egypt, at the 
procession of Isis, a boat was carried which had been purified with a lighted torch, an egg, and 
sulphur.25 At a Greek sacrifice the vessels were purified by rubbing them with brimstone.s^ 
Those who took part in the Bacchic mysteries were purified with fire, sulphur and air. 25 
Theocritus (B. 0. 200) advises the herdsman to purify his house with sulphur, and then 
rain upon it innocuous water and the accustomed salt. 2® Before Medea began her rites for 
renewing Jason’s father’s youth, she thrice purified him. with fire, water and sulphur.27 The 
Romans, in their early shepherd-festival of the Palilia (21st April), to purify them, rubbed 
sheep with sulphur or made them pass through the smoke of sulphur, rosemary, firewood, and 
incexLse.28 Pliny (A. D. 70), apparently referring to the practice described by Theocritus, 
says that the Romans burnt sulphur to hallow houses, because its smell drove off fiends 
and spirits.2® He also mentions sulphur as a cure for leprosy, cough and scorpion bite.^^ 
Tibullus (B. 0. 40) speaks of purifying with sulphur, and Amertius Nemesianus recommends 
the shepherd who is worried with a love charm to lustra te himself thrice with chaplets. 
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15 Herklot’s Quanun-Mdm, p. 409. “ Exom MS. notes. Prom MS. notes. 

15 Lane’s Arabs in the Middle Ages, p. 237? Eber {Egyptian Princess, YoL II. pp. 233, 362) ascribes tbe same 
practice to tbe Greeks of Egypt in B. 0. 560. 

17 Qenilermn^s Magazine library , ” Popular Superstitions,” p. 4. 

18 From MS. note, 1883. In Borne plastered peas bare taken tbe place of tbe old comfits. Ency. Brit, 
** CarniYal,” 

19 Hone’s Table Booh, Yol. I. p. 20. ** Napier’s Foil-Lore, p. 33. 

21 Notes and Qaeriesy Fifth Series, Yol. VII. p. 29, 

22 Basnage’s MisUry of the J&ws, p. 472. Brown’s Great Bionysiah Myth, Yol. L p. 194, 

24 Potter’s Aniiquiiies, Yol. I. p, 268. Smith’s Greek and Roman Aniiquiimt Yol. II. p. 103. 

26 Calverley’s Translation, Idyll SXIV. p. 139. 27 Ovid’s Metamorphosis, Yol. TIL p. 261, 

28 Ovid’s Fasti, Lib. lY, 730-750. Quoted in Smith’s Greek and Roman AntiqmtieSy Yol. II. p. 347 ; Aubrey’s 
Eenwins of Gentilism, p, 16 ; Napier’s FoUe-Lorey p. 166, 

22 Pliny’s Natural History, Book xrxv. Chap. 15. ^ Op, cit. Book zxsv. Chap. 15, 

81 Quoted in Story’s Castle of Bt. Angelo, p. 207* 
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and to burn laurel leaves with sulphur and pour wine over them.^ Some very primitive 
people rub stones and feathers with sulphur in kindling fire.^^ 

In England, the belief in the cleansing virtue of sulphur survived the Reformation. Herrick 
writes : — I’ll expiate with sulphur, hair and salt and with the humour of the crystal spring.’^si 
Brown notes among the ** Vulgar Errors ” of that time (A. D. 1650) the belief that bitumen, pitch 
or brimstone could purify the air of the devil.^^ A writer in the Gentleman's Magazine Library, 
in 1747, notes that in England in 1720 some rolls of brimstone had been found in a grave, 3® 
In the North of England, in 1825, a babe at its first visit to a house was presented with an 
egg, a handful of salt, and a bunch of matches.^^ In Scotland, Dalzell notes that sulphur smoke 
was perhaps the commonest way of scaring the devil.^Q In Scotland, in 1850, the sulphur, 
fumes of a gas work cured a child of whooping-cough. 39 Sulphurous acid is a valuable 
disinfectant^® Of recent years, in Bombay and in Thana near Bombay, the burning of sulphur 
fires has been found serviceable in epidemic attacks of cholera,*^ It is probably not so much 
because of man’s experience of the misery of burns or of suffocation by sulphur fumes as 
because of their value in guarding against disease, that is, in scaring spirits, that fire and 
sulphur form so important a part in the upholstery of Milton’s S.ell, 

(To be continued) 

EOLELORE IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES OF INDIA. 

BY M. N. VENKETSWAMI OP NAGPITB. 
iVo. 7. — Ldlan, Princess of Rubies?^ 

Ojice upon a time in a certain country there lived in great amity the son of a carpenter, 
the son of the h6twdlf the son of the minister, and the son of the king. Finding the absence 
of adventures in their own country irksome, they resolved amongst themselves to go in 
search of them abroad. So in due course they started, reaching an out-of-the-way place on 
the first evening. Here, for their safety, they agreed amongst themselves to keep watch 
during the night by turns. 

The carpenter’s son kept the first watch. B ut hardly had he begun his watch when there 
appeared near him a beautiful young woman, making a musical sound by the jingling of the 
silver bells which adorned her ankles. On finding, however, the watcher awake, she retreated 
a hundred yards in the twinkling of an eye. On this the carpenter’s son spoke within himself 
thus : — 

Oh ! what have I done ? By my vigilance I have been the cause at this time of night of 
driving away one — it may be a sister or a daughter-in-law — standing perhaps in need of 
human help in this unfrequented desert.” 

The woman, divining these thoughts, retraced her steps, and taking her seat gracefully on 
the watcher’s knee, carried on a loving conversation ; but as soon as he became sleepy she ate 
him up and his steed together with the saddle, bridle and all. 

It was now the turn of the kotwdVs son to keep the second watch. When he went to his 
post at the allotted time he did not find the carpenter’s son there. He inwardly reproached for 
having run away, and jeopardising his companions, remarking that the culprit’s’ relatives 
should be hanged for this breach of faith. 

S2 dt, p. 207. 88 Tylor^s Early'Mistory ofMankindf p.248. 

^ HerricVs Poem, Vol. p. 81. s# Brown’s Vulgar 'Errors, p. 81. 

*6 Gentleman^ s Magazine Library, “ Popular Superstitions,” p, 72, The Denham Tracts, Vol. II. p, 25. 

^ Dsb\ye]l*8 DarTeer Superstitions of Scotland, Tg, QQ7, 

Napier’s p. 96 ; Black’s JoZA-iore Medicine, p, 188. 

*9 Student’s Encyclopmdia, ** Sulphur,” « Prom MS. notes. 

1 Narrated by Bind 31 alias Nallu B5, firewood-seller of Sadur BIzIr, Nagpur, C. P. Cf Mr. D’Penha’s 
Prince and the Kamhals,” ante, Vol. XXII. p. 230. 
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As in the case of the cai'peater’s son, the woman with the jingling ornaments came near 
the JcolwcWs son, and, on finding him awake, quick as thought went back a hundred jards. 
Bat when there came into his mind kindly thoughts, the captivating sedacer^ divining them, 
retraced her steps, and coming up to the liotuodUs son sab on his knee> and began talking 
pleasantly. Hardly had the watcher begun to feel sleepy, when she gulped him down, 
and also his steed, saddle and bridle, for she was an ogress. 

It was now the turn of the minister’s son to watch. On commencing his watch, he noticed 
the absence of both his predecessors and reproached his faithless companions to himself for 
having deserted the prince, and at the same uttei^d a threat that lie would get both 
the culprits’ relatives hanged for this breach of faith.2 But then the same beautiful 
woman approached, and, on finding the minister’s son awake, went back a hundred yards in 
the twinkling of an eye. When, however, the minister s son began to be sorry for being 
the cause of driving away a woman at such a time of night in a wild country, the fair 
creature, retracing her steps, came to him, and gracefully sitting down upon his knee began 
to speak the sweet language of love. But the moment the watcher felt sleepy, he was 
eaten up, his steed sharing the same fate, together with the saddle and bridle. 

The watch by the king’s son followed that of the minister’s son. On finding himself 
alone and deserted as it seemed by his tbi^ee companions, he exclaimed : — 

I do not know what value my friends have put upon their lives, which are at the best 
only precarious ; but by deserting me, in spite of their profession of love, they have surely 
held their lives dear.” 

Hardly was this exclamation uttered when the king’s son espied the beautiful young woman 
coming towards him, who, as before, in the twinkling of an eye retreated a hundred yards on 
seeing him awake. “ IMen grow by years, bub princes grow by days,” runs the proverb ; so 
the prince at once suspected foul play. For he reasoned : — how could a woman cover a 
hundred yards in the twinkling of an eye, unless she be some or evil spirit ? With 
this in his mind, he at once climbed a tree, troubled by his loneliness. The ogress knew 
that she was discovered, but, taking advantage of the prince’s solitary position, approached 
the tree and began to shake it, having first whetted her appetite on the steed tethered close 
by to a stake. But the prince, firmly planted on one of the uppermost branches, would not 
come down ; while this ogress sat at the base of the tree, expecting the climber every moment 
to come down, or fall a prey to her out of sheer fright. 

How it so happened that at this time a king arrived in that desert country in the course 
of bis travels with a large retinue of followers, some of whom were despatched to various 
parts in search of water. Some of these, coming to the tree where the prince was, asked 
him to come down. 

“ Oh no, I will not come down, for I am sure to be eaten by the woman whom you 
see sitting below,” was the reply that descended in clear tones from one of the uppermost 
branches of the tree. 

On this the followers turned to the woman for an explanation. She had replied that she 
was waiting for her insane husband to come down, and then there came from the top of the 
tree the question : — what had become of the climber’s three companions — the carpenter’s son, 
the hotfjodl's son, and the minister’s son, besides their steeds and his own steed ? She x^eplied 
reasonably enough that they must liave gone to slake their thirst, and thus the followers 
of the king believed in the insanity of the prince. Pleased with the beauty of the woman, 
they asked her whether she would go with them for safety to their king, as she would be 
helpless in such a wild country with an insane husband. After slightly demurring, not to 
arouse suspicion, she consented^ and so they took her in a palanquin to their master,” 


* A form 'Of oriental judgment mnoh in vogne in olden times in the native courts. 
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In dne course the palanquin was set down in the camp of the king, who was exceedingly 
glad to behold so fair a person emerge form it. Sympathising with her because of her insane 
husband, and offering her his protection, he conceived a violent passion for the w’oman ; and 
it need hardly be said that the ogress, before long, became one of the favourite queens. Her 
loving husband, on reaching his own country, constructed for her a specially sumptuous 
palace. 

The ogress -queeiij exulting in the fact that there was an unlimited number of elephants, 
camels and horses belonging to the king, to satisfy her instinctive hunger, began swallowing 
them up night after night. The disappearance of the great beasts was so rapid that the 
king was in a quandary as to how to apprehend the robber, who was so qnickly making away 
with his property. So he issued a proclamation, promising a handsome reward to any one 
who should give information that would lead to the detection of the crime, wdiicli had for so 
long a time evaded all vigilance. 

The reading of this proclamation in the vicinity of the ogress-queen’s palace attracted 
her attention, and sending for one of the officials concerned, she informed him that she was 
in a position to g’ive the information required, and hence was anxious to see the king without 
delay. With great haste came the king, whom the ogress at once took to the chief queen’s 
palace. The unfortunate woman’s cot was removed from her sleeping apartment, and men were 
employed to dig the ground underneath it ; when lo and behold the bones of elephants, horses 
and camels were found ! Now through a stratagem of the ogress-queen the bones had found 
their way there without the knowledge of any one — either of the chief queen or of her 
maid-servants — and seemed to prove in the clearest way that the chief queen, though 
then carrying a babe in her womb, subsisted on huge beasts, as if she were an ogress. The 
king on this evidence, without feeling the slightest compassion for his queen and her 
unborn babe, ordered her to be taken to a forest and then and there beheaded. 

In due course the executioners came and took her to the forest, but when they unsheathed 
their swords to behead so delicate a creature in accordance with the royal mandate, their courage 
failed them. So patting back their swords into the scabbards, the executionei’s, whose hearts 
resembled not the black stony heart of their king, killed a doe and took its eyes to the king, 
saying that His Majesty’s commands had been obeyed, and that these were the signs. 

In the forest, where she was left to live as best she could without revealing her identy, 
the Rani built herself a hut, in which she sustained life on the fruit and berries growing 
around her, and in course of time gave birth to a male child. The child grew as the years 
advanced, and the mother used fco make for him, out of shreds from her sdri^ slings with 
which, in his tiny hands, he used to bring down small game such as birds’ and sometimes harts 
and roes. But how long could they maintain themselves on berries and fruits and occasional 
small game ? 


So the young prince said to the mother one day “ Mother, I hear of a sadahaTtli^ 
and I am anxious to go.” His mother consented, and, at the time of his departure, put a ruby 
in his langoHy or loin-cloth, to see whether this would effect a meeting between herself and her 
husband the king, or whether the latter would ^make out the prince from his royal appearance! 

While receiving his share at the sadaharth, the ruby fell out of the boy’s loin-cloth, and a 
priest stooping down, picked it np, and would not restore it, although the youthful owner 
pei'sisted in demanding it. Seeing the determination of the child to have his lawful property, 
the priest gave it over to the king, who questioned the child as to how he came by such a gem, 

when the necessaries of life were wanting to him. But the only answer he received was : 

“Girememy ruby, give me my ruby.” With a view to test whether the precious stone 


= Sadabarih means a free diatribution of rice, dSl and gU, and also the place where it is doled out. 
many institutions of this sort in the Madras Presidency, 


There are 
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actually belonged to the boy, the king put it in a tray along with other precious gems, and 
told the tiny owner to distinguish it from the others. 

You are a king, and hence can distinguish precious stones. I can, too! Saying thus 
the boy went to the tray, and picked out his Ml (ruby),'^ exclaiming at the same time that he 
would fill a tank with such IdU iu six months, if the king would fill a similar tank with pearls.® 
This wager was accepted by the king. 

Having received his dole, the young prince returned to his mother’s hut, and on giving 
it to her, told of the wager. She was exceedingly sorry, and reproached herself for having, in 
an evil hour, put the ruby in the boy’s loin-cloth. But no persuasion could deter the young 
prince from going in search of Idls in accordance with the wager laid. 

Accordingly he started, and in the first stage of his journey slept underneath a tree 
having first killed with his sword a huge snake which, on his arrival, was in the act of running 
up the tree. 

Now on one of the top-most branches of the tree was the nest of a pair of white erows. 
These birds had lost their offspring from year to year ; and the mother-bird returning home- 
that day with food for the last hatched brood, saw the young man sound asleep underneath the 
tree, and, taking him to be the enemy who had purloined her progeny year after year, was 
on the point of killing him, when the young ones, who had been e3’e-witnesses of tbe snake 
incident, prayed to God for speech for one moment. Their prayer was granted, and they told 
their mother how much they owed to the youth for having snatched them from the jaws of 
death. 

Pleased with the young prince, the hen-bird and her mate, who had also returned in 
time to hear the story, treated him with every mark of kindness, and lovingly asked him 
his errand. As soon as they knew that he was in search of Idls, they promised to take him 
to Lilan,® Princess of Rubies, who, though not accessible to man, could alone, they said, 
give him the precious gems he was in quest of. 

As promised, the female bird took tbe young prince on her wings, and set him down in 
the palace of Lilian in far oS land, the male bird shading him from the rays of the sun with 
its wings all the way. On taking leave of the saviour of their progeny, the birds gave him a 
feather and spoke thus : — 

« If yon are in need of our service at any time, just turn this feather over a fire for a few 
seconds, having first pat a little frankincense into the fire, and then we shall be present, 
and do yonr bidding,” 

The princess who was in a cage transformed into a bird, on seeing the prince, the first 
Imman being who bad ever arrived at the palace, at once exclaimed : — * ** Oh, what have 
you done, young man ? Why did you come here ? You must thank your good fortune in 
nob finding the ogre here at this moment, or else he would have made a meal of you.” 

Hardly were the words uttered, when the young man was turned into a fly and put on 
the wall, and immediately appeared the ogre in a great rage exclaiming : — 

small a man, I smell a man.”^ 

Do not be disquieted, father. There was no one here in yonr absence, and you see me as 
you left me in the cage,” replied the bird from the cage. 


* There are puns here on the Perso- Hindi terms and la I red, ruby, also darling, and Idltn, a dim of Ml, 
little darling, a boy, but it could also be made to mean a possessor of rubi^. Itdlin is masc., but the com- 
moner form Mian is fern, and is usually used towards courtezans. 

5 LaMlt : Arab. plu. of UU ; another pun. « For the pun here see above note. 

’ Manus gun, manus gun^ is the vernacular expression. 
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On ibis the Rakhas was pacified, and made the princess take her natural form by the 
waving of his golden magic sword, after which she ministered to his wants. 

For six months, short of six days, the princess treated the prince with every mark of kind- 
ness, but making him resume human shape only in the absence of the ogre. One day he- 
told her that he had remained long enough, and was, therefore, very anxious to depart, but 
wdshed that she should ask the ogre wlierein his life lay, )She accordingly on a day when he 
was extremely pleased with her, thus spoke to her ogre-father : — 

Father, father, will you tell me where your Ufe is ? For I am afraid of what will 
become of me when you are dead.” 

Do not be anxious, my child” replied the ogre; ‘^for my life is very safe, and not 
accessible to any human being. It is in the form of a parrot, hung high up to an iron shaft, 
in the middle of the waters of the seven and seven seas, which no man hath crossed. When 
the neck of this bird is wrung, then only shall I die, and not till then.” 

Having heard these words, the prince summoned his kind friends, the white crows, with 
the aid of lihe feather, and, sitting on the wings of the hen while the cook shaded him by 
its wings from the piercing rays of the sun, crossed the seven seas, and espying the other 
seven .^eas, discovered just in middle of them an iron column to which was suspended a cage 
with a bird in it. The prince at once climbed the colnmn, took out the parrot, broke its legs, 
pulled away its wings, and. then wrung its neck. This being done, he returned to Lalan’s 
palace, which he had left without telling her, and on being informed that her ogre-fatlier was 
killed, she set up a loud lamentation and began to fill the earth and sky with her wailing. 

The prince consoled the princess in her afiiiction, and before long threw a little frank- 
incense on the fire and turned over it the magic feather and so summoned his constant fx’iends, 
the white crows, and, sitting on their wings with L^lan, he reached their home, where, after 
spending a few days with great pleasure amidst their progeny and in their company, he 
bade a farewell to the fiuendly birds, and started for the hut of his mother, who received 
him and Lalan. Here the prince regretted that he should have in his haste forgotten to bring 
the UlSi for which purpose he had gone to the very distant country, and was bent upon going 
again to fetch them for the wager’s sake. 

Do not be sorry,” said the princess, ‘‘and I see no need why you should go back to the 
far oS land. In order to get the objects of your desire you have only to twist my neck a little, 
after transforming me into a bii'd as my ogre-father used to do by waving in a particular 
manner his goldeii sword, which I luckily brought with me. When I shed tears, from the 
pain you will give me, I will drop in ISls.’* 

Accordingly, changing the princess into a bird, the prince went to the capital of 
the king with whom lie had laid the wager. He placed the bird in a prominent position in the 
centre of the tank, and after a slight twist of its neck, lo and behold ! the tears it shed were 
changed to rubies, so many as to fill up the tank quite to the brim and over its masonry banks. 

While the tank of Uls was filled thus to overflowing, the tank of pearls was not. half filled, 
though hundreds of carts full of pearls had emptied their contents into it. 

Seeing that his reputation was at stake, and his wager lost, the RajA went to the 
residence of the young man in the forest privately, and acknowledged him the winner of the 
wager ; and, in so doing, saw and recognized his old Rani. At her feet he fell, and asked her 
pardon for the grievous mistake he had made in sending her away to the forest. The 
falseness of the ogre- queen was duly proved later on and she was ordered to be burnt in a 
lime-kiln. 

Taking his wife and son, whom he embraced with great affection, the king reached Hs 
home and there reigned with his wife, while his son, united in marriage to Lalan, who was no 
other than the daughter of a king stolen by the ogre when an infant, dwelt with them. 
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coerespoxdexce. 


SiE,— In repul)lisliing my Inscription No* 
{vide Some Early Sovereigns of Travancore,’’ 
aide, Yol. XXIY. page 279), from an impression 
of Dr. Hnltzseh, Dr. Kielliom observes {vide foot- 
note 3, page 202, Hpigrapliia Indica, Yol. lY., 
Part Y.) that there is no indication that a 
Chronogram is intended, and, as a matter of 
fact, the Koliam year 365 would coiTespond to 
A. D. 1189-90, while Jupiter’s mean place was in 
the sign Karkataka from the 3rd January to the 
29th December A. D. 1184.” 

Aware of the numberless tricks adopted by 
native writers, particularly of Malabar, to hide, in 
some unsuspected word or phrase of Tiheii* verses, 
the dates they wish to commemoi*ate, I took the 
term Golamba in the distich in question as indi- 
cative of the Xollam era, and Mdrtd7ida, the word 
immediately preceding, a Ghi-onogram, to signify 
the exact year in that era. If, however, the date 
365 symbolized by that Chronogram does not 
tally with the position of J upiter in Xarkataka, 
I think we may seek another clue for the date in 
tbe closing words of the verse — dtma 
hshamdydh, which in the katapadi system would 
mean 1565015. We may take this as indicative 
of the exact nuuiber of days in the Kali year, 
the corresponding expression for Isfc of Dhanus 
in the current Malabar year 1072 being Eagliu- 
vamsapradipa {vide Travancore Almanac for 
1072b A rough calculation shows that the 
Slumber of days so indicated in Kali would cor- 
respond to December A. D. 1184, when Jupiter 


was actually in Karkataka. I hope a finer calcu- 
lation on the basis of this new interpretation 
will give us the exact day of the dedication of 
the drum by Aditya Eaml. Whether this Aditya 
Eama was literally the UmbreliiL>bearer of Koda 
Mai-tanda, and not one who inhezited the royal 
insignia of that “ Lord of Kojamba,” is a different 
question, on the solution of which alone we can 
decide whether Atma Kshemdydh means the 
‘ Soul of endurance,* as Dr. Kielhom renders it, 
or the • Soul of the earth,* as I still venture to 
think. 

Passing over the second inscidption, No. B of 
Sarvahganatha, my interpretation of which is 
confirmed by Dr. Kielhom’s calculations, I may 
note that the thii-d or the one from Varkkalar 
cannot have anything to do with Vailcom, as the 
deity of that sanctuary is not Hari hut Hara. 

1 may take this opportunity also to correct an 
obvious ‘error in the foot-note added by Mr. Y. Y* 
to page 157 of the Indian Antiquary for June 
1896, where the expression Kdnta Droliin in 
Sankara’s verse quoted by me is taken to allude 
to Sundara. This must be surprising informa- 
tion to all Tamil scholars, who invariably reckon 
lyarpakai Ndya^idr as the wife-traitor among 
the Saiva Saints (vide his life in the Eeriya 
Turdnd)^ 

Y. SUNBABAH PiLLAI. 
I Trivandrum^ Travancore, 27th Feh, 1897. 
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SOME NOTES ON TEE EOLKLOBE OP THE 

teldods- 

By G. B. SUBEAMIAH PAZjTTULXr. 

{Qo%iinued from p. 56.) 

Jill. 

Bwijakirtti, king of Cholamazidala, had 
three sons. As he 'sras old and no longer oap,able 
of guiding the helm of the State, he^ resolved to 
give his kingdom over to any of his sons ivho 
m^ht he fit to rule. 

In order, therefore, to ascertain their respective 
capabilities, he sent for his eldest son first a.nd 
asked him what he most desired. He replied 
that he was most anxious to have ai'ound him 
the best logicians, grammarians, rhetoricians. 


and other men of science, and to pass his time in 
the study of the Edmdyana, MahdbMrata, and 
other sacred books. The king thereupon gave 
him a few villages for his upkeep, and told him 
to go and do according to his wishes. 

He then sent for his second son and asked 
him what he desired most. He replied, “ I am 
anxious to acquire much wealth, and visit sacred 
shrines.” The king thereupon gave him the 
money necessary, and sent him on his pilgrimage. 

He then sent for the third son and asked him 
what his desire was. He replied, *‘to acquire a 
kingdom, levy a gi*eat army, protect the people 
make the provinces fruitful, and thus acquire 
a good reputation.” 

The king was much gratified at these words, and 
thinking that he was the fittest person to rule the 
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kingdom, made over charge of the kingdom to 
him. The son assnmedthe reigns of government, 
treated his people vdth justice and generosity, 
and consequently Lis people flourished. 

You should therefore enquire into the capa- 
bilities of the person, and his mental tendencies, 
before entrusting him with authority. 

Tir, 

At livect a washerman, who had an 

ass and a dog. One night some burglars made 
a chink in the wall, and waited till he should go 
to bed to break in and rob all his property. The 
av>g was then absent from the spot ; but the ass, 
seeing the robbers enter the master’s house, 
divined what would happen, and how the house 
would he rid of all its valuables in no time, and 
thought that if the dog wei-e here, he would bark 
loudly, awake the master, and prevent the house- 
hold property from being robbed. But he did 
not know when the dog would come; and thought 
that everybody ought not to be indifferent to 
his master’s a^airs, especially in a time of sore 
distress. He ought, therefore, to bray and thus 
awake the master — so he brayed to the top 
of his voice. The washerman heai-ing the 
-ass bray, and thinking that he was iinneces- 
sarily awakened by it, lost his temper, took a 
stick, heat it well, lay down, and was enjoying 
sound sleep once again, when the robbers broke 
in and began plundering the house. At this 
juncture the dog returned. The ass, seeing 
the dog, narrated to him wbai had happened 5 how 
the thieves broke into the hoiise and carried off 
the greater part of the property ; how he had 
brayed, wishing to prevent the occurrence; 
how it was misunderstood by their master ; what 
a severe drubbing he had received, and so on. 
He requested the dog at any rate to bark and let 
the master, know the fact. Thereupon the dog 
began to bark loudly. The washerman hear- 
ing it and thinking that the house was being 
broken open by robbers, rose immediately and 
searching into every corner of the house, found 
that the thieves had carried everything and 
was very much grieved. 

Moral : — Ife sutor ultra crepidam — Let the 
shoemaker stick to his last, 

XY. 

Ascertain king of the Karn^Aak had a flower- 
garden. in which he spent most , of his leisure 
hours. He had a minister, whose son was in the. 


habit of going daily to the garden and purloin^ 
ing the flowers. The king, nvissing a number of 
them day after day, told the gardeners in charge 
to be on the alert to apprehend the rogue and 
bring him before him. They accordingly kept 
watch, caught the rainister’s son red-handed^ 
j)ut him into a conveyance and took him lo- 
the king’s palace. The minister was at the 
time standing at the gate. Those who were near 
him told him what had happened, how his son 
Lad stolen the flowers, bow he was cangiiL*. Ity 
the gardeners in the vej*y act of stealing*, 
how he was l^eing conveyed before the king, and 
wanted the minister to save his son from the 
infamy. The minister thereupon loudly answer- 
ed, “ It is of no consequence, if he has a mouth 
he will livCr’’ The son, hearing this, quickly 
perceived the esact import of his father’s words, 
and immediately ate all the flov/ers. ^Yhen 
they brought him before the king, he asked the 
boy why he had stolen the flowers. To which the 
boy said that they brought him there unjustly, 
for he only went to see the garden, but did not 
steal anything. As there were no flowers found 
upon him, the king believed this, and having 
punished the gardeners sent them away. 

Thus, a ready person may always get himself 
out of a scrape, 

XYI. 

A merchant of Bellary had a garden at the 
back of his Ixouse, in which wei'e growing all sorts 
of vegetables. One day, when the door was wide 
open, an ass belonging to a washerman entered 
and began to graze. The merchant’s wife be- 
came infuriated at the sight, took hold of a large 
stick, and struck the ass with such force that 
she broke its leg. When its owner hoard of 
this, he came up, abused the merchant’s wife, and 
gave her a kick in the abdomen, which resulted 
in a miscarriage, as she was i^regnant at the 
time. The merchant thereupon wont to the 
Judge and complained that by this wicked 
deed, the son that would have been born to him, 
the son who ho trusted would he a support to himi 
in his ripe old age, had perished. He requested 
therefoi'e that condign Jmnishment might be in- 
flicted on the culprit. The Judge immediately 
sent foi* the owner of the ass and asked him why 
he had done the deed. He stated in his defence 
that he kid^l the merchant’s wife in the abdo- 
men, because she had broken the leg of his ass, 
which carried the clothes he "washed. The 
Judge, reflecting fora short time, decided that the 
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merchant should carry the ^vasher^lall's clothes 
until the leg of the ass be cured, and that the 
\7as1iern1an should keejD the merchant’s wife till 
he could restore her to her husband in a iDregnanfc 
condition. 

Moral : — What it is to be a fool 1 
XYIL 

In days long gone by, there lived a wealthy 
merchant at Delhi. One of his servants purloined 
some of the property in the house and absconded 
the next day. The merchant thereupon instituted 
every search for the thief, but to no avail. Not 
long tifter, the merchant chanced to go to 
another city for business purposes. He there saw 
the servant who had committed the robbery 
walking in the street, so he seized him and taxed 
him with having stolen the property and 
absconding ; but the fellow seized the merchant 
by the waist- cloth and clamorously demanded 
his property, saying that the merchant was 
his sei'vant, that he had stolen the goods out of 
his house, that he had been looking out for him 
for many a day, and had now found him. 
fie wanted him, therefore, to hand over the pro- 
perty and then go about his business. On this 
the real and the false merchants, still disput- 
ing, went before the Magistrate and repi*esenfced 
their ga’ievanoes. The Magistrate reflected a 
little, and ordered them both to put their heads 
through a window, and calling the executioner, 
said to him, “whoever is the servant, cut off his 
head.’’ Now it came to pass that the fellow who 
had committed the robbery being really the 
servant, and hearing that they were going to cut 
off his head, withdrew it, while the merchant, 
on the contrary, never removed his head from 
the window. On this, the Magistrate discerning 
that the man, who withdrew his head, was really 
the servant who had robbed the house ot the 
merchant, punished him severely, 

XYIII. 

In the Dakhan- lived a Br^thman who had two 
wives. To the elder of these a son was born. 
When the son was about ten months old, the old 
Brahman set out with his family on a pilgrimage 
to Banaras,but he unfortunately died on his way. 
The two women thereupon went to an adjacent 
agrdhar(iWf (the Brahmans’ quarters in a city or 
village), and remained there, rearing the boy with 
great affection : so much so that the child knew 
not v/hich of the two was his real mother. But 
one day the younger lady quarrelled with the 
older, and, declaring that she would no longer 


reniain with her, took the child and set out to go 
home. The elder thereupon seized the child and 
demanded of the other why she was taking him 
away. The younger replied that as she had 
borne the child she was going away with him. 
So the two still disputing went to the Judge and 
told their story. He reflected a little, called his 
servants and ordered them to divide the child 
in twain, and to give each a half. The younger 
lady remained silent, but the elder, being the real 
mother, was of opinion that so long as the child 
did but lire it was enough ; and, not consenting 
to the Judge’s proposal, said to him that the child 
was not her own, and requested him to give it to 
the other lady. The Judge, hearing these words, 
decided that the elder lady was the child’s 
mother, and had the boy given to her. 

XIX- 

Xing jayachchandra had two favourites, one 
a Musalmitn and the other ^ Brahman, to whom 
he was constantly giving presents, by means of 
which they grew rich and lived happily. One 
day the king asked them by whose favor they 
enjoyed their happiness. The Musalm^n imme- 
diately replied that he was indebted for his, 
solely to the sovereign; but the Brdhman declared 
that he derived his from the grace of the Al- 
mighty. The King, wishing to put their asser- 
tions to the test, filled a pumpkin with pearls, 
which he delivered to the Musalmdn, and at the 
same time presented the Brahman with two 
famhyis. On their way home the former, not 
knowing the contents of the pumpkin, began to 
grumble at the king’s present, and told the lafcter 
that he would sell it to him for his two fandnis, 
to which the Brahman consented. When he 
broke it and found the immense wealth that it 
contained, he returned with great glee, and related 
the adventure to the King, whose vanity was 
completely cured by this occurrence. Unassisted 
by the hand of Providence human endeavours are 
fruitless. 

XX. 

There lived at BajamundryaMusalrndn, whose 
house was robbed one night. After careful search 
he traced some of the lost articles to the house 
of a person, whom he suspected for more reasons 
than one to be the rogue, and took him therefore 
before the Judge. The Judge asked the Musal- 
m^n if he had any positive proof that the pri- 
soner was the" person who had robbed his house. 
He answered in the negative; whereupon the 
Judge told him that he must dismiss the case, 
as he was stxictly forbidden by the law to 
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enquire into cases, "wliere there were no eye-wit- 
nesses to the fact. On hearing this the Musal- 
man removed one of his slippers and began to beat 
the rogue. The Judge, in a great passion, asked 
him what the matter was. He told him that it 
was because he had not communicated to him 
beforehand his intention of robbing his house, 
in order that he might have witnesses ready to 
prove his villainy. The Judge was very much 
troubled at this reply and remained silent. 

XXI. 

A crow perched on a banyan tree near the sea- 
shore, saw a swan passing by and asked where it 
was going, to which the latter replied that it was 
going to the MSnasasaras, The crow thereupon 
was extremely anxious to accompany the swan, 
and requested the latter to take it along with it. 
The swan, hearing these words, said, “ 0 crow, 
where is the M^lnasasaras and where are you? 
How great is the distance between you and the 
saras ? ” The crow was very much enraged at the 
reply, and said, “ You speak without knowing 
what you are about. If you examine the real 
truth, you will find that I can fly quicker than 
yourself. I will exemplify this at once — do you set 
out and come with me P ’’ So saying, it soared up 
the skies and went a short distance along with the 
swan. Afterwards it flew ten yards in advance, 
and again coming back to the swan said jocosely, 
Why, you said something about flying quicker 
than I, and yet you don’t accompany me ; the fact 
of the matter is that you, without looking into 


your own powers, had trifled with me.” By the 
time that the crow had gone a little fxirther, it 
became tired and unable to fly along and was 
in sore distress. The swan thereupon laughing, 
placed it on its own wings and prevented it from 
falling into the waters below, brought it to the 
shore and left it there. 

Thus an impotent fool, who begins by despising 
the strong and the good, will in the end come to 
degradation. 

XXII. 

At Tirupati lived a Brahman in poor cir- 
cumstances, who received on a certain day a 
pot of flour as a present from a certain merchant. 
He took it, and, being very tired, seated 
himself on the verandah of a house and soli- 
loquized thus, “ If I sell this pot of flour, I shall 
get half a rupee for it, with which I can purchase 
a kid. This, in a short time, will produce a flock. 
I will then sell them, and buy cows, buffaloes, etc., 
and thus in a few* years I shall be the master of 
three thousand head of cattle. I will then pur- 
chase a mansion, which I will furnish elegantly, 
and marry a beautiful damsel who will crown my 
hapjDiness by giving birth to a son. My wife will 
he particularly fond of me, but I ghall not allow 
her too much freedom, and shall sometimes send 
her away with a kick when she comes to caress me,” 
Thus thinking, he thrust out his leg like one 
really going to kick, struck the pot and broke 
it into pieces. The flour got mixed xvith dirt, and 
all his ideas of happiness yanishod. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT SMALL- pOX IN 
CALCUTTA. 

During an out-breal? of small -pox in Calcutta in 
February, 1897, it was believed that the Groddess 
Sitaia, the deity presiding over smaii-pox, was seen 
at dead of night walking quickly along one of the 
public thoroughfares, A policeman went boldly 
up to her and was about to lay hands on her, when 
he was prevented by some unseen influence, and the 
irate goddess pronounced sentence of death on 
him at the same hour on the following night, and 
then vanished into the air. The policeman was 
said to have related the story before he expired. 
In consequence of the tale people flocked to the 
temple of Shald at Ahtri Tola, which the goddess 


was said to have declared to le her seat, and per- 
formed jpiyct thex'e. 

Subsequently the story underwent further 
developments, and the goddess was said to have 
commanded the policeman to tell the panic-strick- 
en people of Calcutta that she was going to leave 
them soon and betake hex-self to western climes J 
The public in consequence, in ox‘der to propitiate 
the goddess and encourage her to depart, aban- 
doned their usual food and took to eating only 
flattened rice and cux-ds. So great was the de- 
mand for these things, that some people could 
not get them, and had to he satisfied with milk 
and sugar as a minor means of pi'opitiating the 
goddess. 
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MISCELLANEOUS TRAVANCORE INSCRIPTIONS. 

BY THE LATE EAO BAHADUR P. SUi^DARAM PILLAI, M.A., M.B.A.S., F.R.H.S. 

Introduction. 

W ORK implies waste. No mason, however carefal, can turn to account every stone qnamed 
out, it may be at great cost, and given him to build with. Some break in dressing, 
and others are found not to suit. So it is with all arts and industries — literary and soientifie 
labours not excepted. Perhaps, more of the poet s plots break in the course of construction 
than pots under the potter’s wheel ; and who can number the laboriously spun-out inductive 
geiiei’alizations that have snapped under the strain of exceptional phenomena ? But what is 
lost for one end is seldom found good for none. The absolutely good-for-nothing is as rare 
in this imperfect world as the infinitely good-for-alh The chips that fall off from the chisels 
of the cabinet-maker are just the things for tops and toys to be made out of. Broken-down 
.inductions and imperfect generalizations that the theorizer must perforce reject constitute the 
wise saws and modern instances ” of the practically shrewd. 

Let me hope that the principle will apply to the materials I have gathered, and am still 
engaged in gathering, with a view to help the future historian of Travancore. Prom the nature 
of the case, only a small proportion of the inscriptions in any province of India will be found 
pregnant with political history. Lucky is the epigrapliist who finds even one in a hundred 
turning out really such. Most of our lithic records are like that fi.xed proportion of postal 
covers, which year after year turn up with the “awfully” affectionate address “To my own dear 
uncle!” None the less unavoidable is the labour spent in discovering, copying, deciphering, 
and interpreting these evidently indefiuite and ill-conceived stone documents. Though 
rejected as unfit by the makers of dynastic tables, may they not prove good as pegs to bang 
our ethnic speculations upon, or as sticks to lean on in the quagmires of philological conjec- 
tures ? At any rate, containing, as they do, solid and substantial facts, they ought to be able 
to serve us at least as torches^ in our weary wanderings in the dreary limitless past, exposing 
and exorcising the endless illusory legends, traditions, and such like ignes fatui, which alone 
now seem to people even the ages but one step removed from the present. But utilitarian 
considerations apart, it seems to me a pious duty which we owe to oar forefathers, to collect 
and preserve what memorials they have so lovingly left behind. To reject as trash such of 
them as have come to .onr notice, on the ground of their not answering any particular 
requirement of ours, would be adding insult to injui'y. It would seem as if we heard their last 
parting words and yet heeded them not ! 

I propose, therefore, in the following pages to record those inscriptions of Travancore 
which have come within my notice, but which I did not see my way to utilize in the course of 
papers on the ‘‘Early Sovereigns of Travancore {ayite, Vol. XXIV.).” In doing so, I shall 
first take up those which give distinct dates in a definite era; next, those giving regnal years of 
the then sovereigns, some of whose dates have now been ascertained, while others yet remain 
to be found out ; and lastly, those whose age seems doomed for ever to remain a matter of 
mere, conjecture. To all of them, I shall try to add notes and comments as I go on rendering 
them into English. 

The three definite eras, made nse of in Travanoore records, are the KoUam, the 
Saka and the Kali, and the origin of all of them seems to be equally enveloped in impeneti’able 
miystery. It is quite natural that, to the limited intellect of njli, the origin of mmj things 
should be shrouded in eternal darkness, such as the origin of the Universe, or the origin of evil, 
which is perhaps just the same question on its moral side ; but that the origin of so artificial an 
institution, of so simple a convention, as the institution of an era, an era to reckon time with, 

1 A part of the iDcantations resorted to for frightening the Malabar devils is the waving of small torches called 
made hy twisting waste cloth round tiny chips of certain kinds of hard timber. 
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should admit of speculation is itself nothing short of a marvel — a standing monument of the 
historical ineptitude of the Indian races. But the era with which we have mostly to do here 
is the Kollam, and so I offer a few remarks on it before passing on to the inscriptions dated in 
that era. 

The Kollam era. 

Though the Kollam era is in everyday use, no one seems to know why it was started, or 
what IsoUam itself means. The word ‘kollam ’ has a striking resemblance in sound to the name 
of several important towns. It is evidently derived fi'om the same root as Kojfkai, the oldest 
known capital of the Fandyas. It was Dr. Oaldwell who first suggested the obvious analysis of 
Korkai into M + hat, as well as its identification with the “ Kolkhoi ” of the Greek writers 
of the first and the second Christian centuries. I feel unable, however, to accept Dr. Caldwell’s 
interpretation of the root-meaning of Korkai. “ Eol in Tamil, ” says he, “ means ‘ to slay,’ 
and kai, ‘ hand or arm.’ IColkai, thei-efore, would seem to mean ‘ the hand or ai'm of slaughter,’ 
which is said to be an old poetical name for ‘ an army, a camp,’ the first instrument of Government 
in a rude age. Kai is capable also of meaning ‘ place,’ e. g., Podigai, ‘place of concealment,’ 
the name of the mountain from which the river of Korkai takes its rise. Compare the name 
Doleroon, properly Kollidam, ‘ the place of slaughter.’ ” I am sorry I cannot ag-ree with 
Dr. Caldwell in any of the derivations here suggested. The word liol means many other things 
in Tamil besides ‘ to kill,’ which last seems to me to be the last of its connotations to be thought 
of in this connection. In no age, however rude, could a nation have looked upon their capital 
as a place where people were killed and not protected. No doubt, the expression "kolium 
holaiyim'’ is often used, particularly in Malayalam, to signify political authority or 
rather criminal jurisdiction, but the very combination would seem to prove that kol is 
distinct from h.ilai or ‘ slaughter.’ The particle hui in Korkai is obviously the well-known 
suffix of verbal nouns as in seygai and irii/ckai, and not an independent word meaning ‘ hand 
or arm. Though the woi’d /c/eP meaning ‘ hand’ is used by itself in connection with 
dispositions of armies, very much as the term “ wing ” in English, yet neither in poetical nor in 
ppular Tamil does kolkai occur in the sense of ‘army or camp.’ That the verbal .sufli.v Imi 
is sometimes found in connection with words which by metonymy indicate localities may be 
admitted, but by itself it never means ‘a place,’ as Dr. Caldwell suggests as an alternative 
interpretation. Nor is he happy in his illustrations, Podigai, a corruption of Potikil, the 
Sanskntized form of Podiyam, is never found in classical Tami], or in accredited lcxicoa.s like 
Divaharam and Nujhar\tu. The Tamilians recognize only Podiyam and Podiyil — not Podigai 
or Potika as the name of the famous mountain of their patron saint Agastya.^a Nor is it 
beyond doubt whether Coleroon is Kollidam or Kollidam. But whatever be its correct form, it 
IS difficult to conceive why so large a river should also have been a'idaoe of slaughter in any aU 
lowever rude or remote. I feel quite sceptical, therefore, about the .slaughter-theory °of 
^ 1 , aldwell. All that we can accept then out of these etymological speculations is that Korkai 
is analysable into kol + kai ; and that is the important point we have here to hear in mind. 

If kol is the root of Korkai, it is even more obviously the root of Kollam — am bein<-^ a.s 
pod a pffix of prbal nouns as kai. Compare, for instance, the word nokkam. It seems 
to me fnr her thatKochehi or Cochin, one of the best of the natural harbours in the 
prld, is also deinved from the same root. The equivalent term Balapuri is a ludicrous 
Sanskrit ti-anslatmn of ihe Dravidian name Kochchi, for which the Eoralami!k4tmyam 
IS chiefly responsible. .WhetW Cochin is identical or not with the Oolcis Indorum- the 
° Tables, as I surmise it is, we cannot be far wrong in analysing, 

It into + cp oh being another well-known suffix of Tamil words. It seems to me probable 
that the well-known ports Colombo and Colachel are also derived from the same root, though 


’ IS- g., Valangai and Iijartgai 
of eerfcaia groups of castes. 

^ [CompMS ante, Vol. XVHI. p. 241. — E. H.] 


the Eight and Left Wings ’ which have now come to stand as colieotivo namos 
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greatly disguised. Kolambu and Kolaolicliai are respectively analysable into hoi + am 4 - pUi and 
hoi 4 « + chat, ; am, pu and chai being known suffixes of Tamil words. That Sanskrit writers 
habitually translate Kollam into Kolamba may, to some extent, serve to show how Kolambu 
and Kolachchai may have been corrupted into Kolambu and Kolachchai. If we are right so far, 
the root-meaning of hoi becomes more or less manifest. All of them — Korkai and Colombo; 
Oolachel, Cochin, and Qailon in Travancore; and Qnilandy in Malabar — are sea-port towns; and 
Kolkai, Kollam, and Kolchi (Cochin) are known to have been famous in ancient days for their 
natural harbours. May not, then, the root-idea of these words be ‘ sea-port, harbour, or 
emporium of trade' ? We find support for our conjecture in the current useof kolla in Mala- 
jAlam — holla means a breach, as of a dam, through which water hows, — and both Qnilon and 
Cochin are remarkable for the inlet or breach in the coast-line through which the sea 
cominiiaicates with the backwaters. That Korkai was situated at the mouth of the Tami*a- 
parai, and that the town which grow up in its neighbourhood and finally superseded it about 
the ’time of Marco Polo^ was called Kayal, meaning ‘a lagoon, would show that Korkai must 
have been in its palmy days as much distinguished for an inlet into its backwater as Cochin is 
to-day. This then strikes me as the most probable connotation of 7sol, and we may accordingly 
take Kollam (Qailon), Kolkai (Korkai), and Kolchi (Cochin), if not Colombo and Oolachel as 
well, as originally meaning towns with natural harbours formed by a breach in the coast-line. 

But as it is not safe to be dogmatic in such matters, I would suggest one or two 
other possible explanations of the word kollam before '‘proceeding to consider the era 
named after it. Comparing such words as hollai in Tamil, meaning ‘ an enclosure round 
a dwelling-place,' Icolli, which, in Canarese, means ‘croolced,’ in Malayaiam ‘crooked and 
therefore worn oab/ as well as ‘a crooked corner or valley,’ and in Travancore Tamil ‘a neb 
made of ropes for enclosing and carrying unhusked cocoanuts,’ Mlal in Tamil and 
hSltiria in Malayalam meaning enclose,' and kna?n, ‘a figure or form with the outlines 
meeting one another,' w'e may easily conclude that one of the root-ideas of hoi must be ‘ an 
euclosm'e,' and therefore ‘ a town.^ Indeed, it will be remembered, the English word ‘Hown/' 
derived as it is from the Anglo-Saxon root “tun,” meaning an enclosure or garden round a 
dwelling-house, would exactly correspond to the current use of /coUai ; and kollam, Mch I , 
holhaU may, therefore, be all regarded as meaning nothing else than enclosed towns as opposed 
to the open country. If neither of the above deiivations is found satisfactory for reasons 
I cannot now divine, there is yet a third which I may, perhaps, be permitted to add. The 
word hoH means in all the Dravidian languages ‘ dignit}^ pomp, or majesty and it is easy to 
shew that the final vowel is no part of the root. The adjective horra,^ as in karrahhiulai 
and the substantives hoTrava*^ and JcjTTam, meaning respectively king and kingship, are 
Evidently derived from the same root as holu, which can be nothing else than Isol, the radical in 
hollam, kolkai, and koML These towns would then seem to mean places associated with 
power, pomp, or royal presence — a meaning admirably suited to the facts (1> that at least 
two of them ai'e known to have been real capitals of ancient royal families, and (^) that other" 
residences of kings were formerly called hollam, such as Koduhgalur, etc., according to 
Dr. G-uudert. In the face of these and similar other easy interpretations the root hoi seems 
capable of, I am not prepared to accept Dr. Caldwell’s slaughter-theory. More positively 
absurd would be any attempt to trace hollam to kolamba, the meaningless jargon of Sanskrit 
■writers. 

Let ns aow turn ta the era itself. Till recently European scholars would seem to have 
not known even so much as that it was an era. Mr. Prinsep calls it a cycle the cjcle of 


3 See i>r. GaldwelTs ffistory of Tlnnevelly, p. 87. 

4 Edyal is a good Tamil word, though current only in Malabar. . . . i js a*- 

6 The particle tiMVhlch" changes the I of Ibol into r is an important and widely- use v. elem^nt-m the formation 
of Tamil words, which it would be foreign to our purpose here to explain or to illustrate. 
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Parasuruma, and Dr. Burnell, in correcting this error, falls into another. He rightly says it is 
no cycle but an era, but adds that ‘‘it began in September 824 A. and “ is only used in 
the South Tamil country and Travancore/’® In Travancore and in the Tinneyelly district, 
where the era is ised, the year begins not in September, but in the middle of August, and the, 
province where it begins in September is not Travancore or the South Tamil, country, but 
Malabar, which Dr. Burnell does not include. Why the Malabar year begins a month later in 
Malabar proper cannot be expected to be easy of explanation when so little is known about the 
origin of the era itself. The difference in the local use of the year is nevertheless worthy of 
being borne in mind, at least in connection with the dispute whether the Kollam era is so named 
after Quilon in Travancore or Quilandy in Malabar proper. Neither of them need claim the 
honour exclusively, since the ei'a has a different month for its commencement in the two places 
contending for it. 

But whether connected with either or with both, it is of greater importance to know what 
event, if any, the era is intended to commemorate. Dr. Gunderi suggests in his excellent 
lexicon, that it was meant to celebrate the foundation of a Siva temple ; but as no reason is 
given to support his opinion, we cannot afford to discuss the view. No important Siva 
temple of any antiquity is known, however, to exist either at Quilon or at Kollam in Malabar. 
In the nature of things, we should expect a grander event of greater national importance in 
justification of the starting of an era than the building of a nameless temple. The only two 
events of any importance in Malabar which can be assigned to this epoch are (1) the mysterious 
disappearance of the last of the Perumals, and (2) the death of 'Saibkarachaiya, the most 
renowned of the Indian scholiasts# 

The tradition in Malabar regarding the first is that the last ChSramftn PerumM embraced 
Muhammadanism, and left the Indian shores for Mecca, and that it was in consequence of his 
sadden departure that the OhSra empire, including Malabar, became split up into petty prin- 
cipalities. Following the tradition, Mr. Dogan has gone so far as to identify a tomb on the 
shores of the Persian Gulf as that of the missing PerumM, and, with the help of the epitaph 
thereon, to fix the date of his death as Kali year 3931 or Kollam year 6# Allowing 6 years as 
spent in the Perumal’s trans-marine peregrinations, we may plausibly take the Kollam era as 
founded on the day he sailed away from Malabar. But antecedent probability is wholly 
against this theory. It is not at all likely, in the first place, that any nation would establish 
an era to celebrate a national disgrace. To every Hindu, even after so much of Muhammadan 
intercourse, the conversion to Islam is an abhorrence; and how much should it have been a 
thousand years ago in the case of so revered a king as tho true representative of the old 
line of Cheraman Perumajs ? It is surprisingly strange again, iu the next place, that alj 
Malabar and Travancore should have united to start an era exactly at the point of time when 
their integrity, according to tfie very hypothesis, was irreparably lost. The Oh^ra empire is 
said to have fallen to pieces, because of the disappearance of the Perumal; and yet the 
empire was at one, according tp the theory, to start an era which is still iu use throughout 
its original extent! In the third place, if the era were founded to commemorate any 
single event such as the exit of the last of the Perumals, how coujd w,e account for the fact 
of the era beginning in August in Tpavaucore and a full month Inter in Malabar proper? 
Can we suppose, without positively spoiling the beauty and mystery of the stoiy, that the Peru- 
mal sailed a month earlier from the port of Quilon in Travancore and then landed in Malabar 
to quit it pnally thirty days later ? gut lastly, the oral tm-dition, on which alone the theory is 
based, is itself contradicted by the only written record we have, which refers to the event. 
The mysterious disappearance of the PerumSF is in fact the last of the legends embodied in 

jf r- v , -T -. .-,.— . .1. ' . -I ' • 

,« Bee Mments of Souih Indian jPalmography, p. 78;, 

7 See YeJUnausargam, Ferbya>Fv/rd7}am, 
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the Perkja-Fiirdnam, tlxe liistorical value of whicli, as we have seen elsewhere, it is impossible 
to exaggerate. The date of this Fmctm cannot, for reasons explained elsewhere,® be later 
than the twelfth Christian ceiitiiiy, or about 350 years after the establishment of the Kollam 
era. Snrely, the version of the story, as found in this written record of the twelfth century, 
deserves greater credit than an oral tradition which cannot be traced back for more than a 
•couple of centuries. The Feriya-PurcUani version then is this: — While the Saiva saint 
Suadarar was at Tiruvahjaikkalam, the Cliera capital, celebrating it in certain hymns which 
still exist, the time came for him to depart the earth. Accordingly’', one morning, the angels 
of Mount Kailasa waited upon him with a white elephant and a commission to translate 
him athwart the sky to that rocky abode of gods. Elated beyond measure, the saint tarried 
not even to utter a parting word to his royal friend, but, ascending the celestial elephant, 
started forthwith on his travel through the azure blue. The Perumal, coming to know what 
had taken place, and unable to sastaia the separation, mounted his steed and uttered a 
mantra in its ears, which enabled it to ascend into the air and overtake the paradisiacal 
pachyderm. The ministers and generals of the king, beholding the miraculous scene, shook 
off their mortal coils with the help of their swords and followed their beloved king. So the 
aerial procession reached Mount Kailasa, but the Perumal found admission into the divine 
presence only after he had composed the poem called which one MaAHtan® is said in 

the Parana to have communicated to the world here below by reciting it in the town of 
Tiruppidavur.” 

Such then is the legend as embodied in the Feriya-Furdnam ; and all that it enables ns to 
conclude is that a saintly Oh^ra prince mysteriously disappeared from his capital. There is 
nothing whatever in this or any other written record of respectable antiquity to lend support to 
the story of the conversion m\d the voyage to Mecca ; and without such support it is not safe to 
accept the evidence of the tomb on the shores of the Persian Gulf as relevant to the question 
of the origin of the Koliam era. 

Proceeding then to the next great event about this time with which the Malabar era may 
possibly be associated, we may at once state that the age of Saiiikaracharya is not yet beyond 
the pale of dispute. It may be even questioned whether he was a native of Malabar, But all 
the theories yet advanced with any show of justification converge in pointing to the early years 
of the ninth century as the probable period of the great philosopher. May not then the 
Kollam era be taken to commemorate some event in connection with the life of Samkara ? 
The only definite date yet assigned to the Acharya with any degree of probability is that of 
Mr. K. B. Pathak, according to whom Sanikara must have died in 820 A. i e., four years 
before the commencement of the era. The date of his birth, according to the slokas in a 
manuscript volume in the possession of one Govinda Bhattar of Belgaum, is Yibhava-varsha, 
Kali year 3389;!’® and that of his death, full moon in Yaisakha, Kali year 3921,^^ Thus, then, it 
is impossible to connect the establishment of the Kollam era with any event in Samkara’s life, 
he having died four years before the commencement of the era itself. 

Indeed, I must confess, I do not feel disappointed at this result. The curious difference 
■we commenced with noting in the reckoning of the year in Malabar and Travancore would 
shew that the era, whatever its origin, could not have been the consequence of any particular 
historical event. It would be quite in keeping with the character of the people if it turned out 
to be the result of some grand astronomical conventions rather than of events in the humbler 


« See anU, Yol. XXY. p. 149 £. 

® It is difficult to say who this MA^^ttauilr was, or how he obtained a copy of the poem composed in Kailasa. 
May he be the same S^ttaii, the corn-merchant, who narrated the story of to its author 

Ilaugdvadigal ? 

3“ [See anUy Yol, XI. p. 175. — E. H.] 
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walks of linman life. Finding among fclie celestial pbenomena, too, no erent of any importance 
about the year 824 A.D. except the appearance of a comet in China, I can suggest now no other 
explanation of the era than that it seems to me to be tbs modification of another 
older era ctirrent in Upper India under the name of Saptarshi, or Sistra-' 
BaibtTatsar8.i2 The peculiarity of this northern era is that though it is to-day 4972, it 
is spoken of as 72, so that omitting all hundreds it would be found to be identical with 
our Malabar year, except for 4 months beginning with M^sha. The Kasmsr calendars 
calculated in this era and other recorded dates in it usually begin with this formula r 
ijn-SaptarsJd-chdrdnumatiiia Smhvat 4972 tathd cha Smhvat 72, *. e., ‘ the year 4972, in 
agreement with the course of the Saptarshis, and, therefore, the year 72.’ It would thus 
appeal- that up to the year 99, the Kollam year was Just identical with the Saptai-shi year. May 
it not be then that our Kollam year is simply the Saptarshi era with its origin forgotten, and, 
therefore, counted on into the hundi-eds ? It is by no means extravagant to suppose that the 
people who lived in the Kollam year 99 went on to name the next year 100, and not the cypher 
year, in spite of whatever astronomical reminiscences that survived in the minds of the 
almanac-makers of that age. In faet, nothing could have been more natural, and once the 
numeration was permitted, the issue of an independent era, exactly of the kind we have, was 
inevitable. The only fact which would then require explanation is why, when the Saptarshi 
begins with M^sha, our Kollam should oommeuce with the mouth of Siibha. In all probability 
the astronomers of the period, who determined upon the adoption of the era, found it necessary 
so to amend the northern luni-solar year in order to convert it into a purely solar one as 
the Kollam year professes to be. While agreed as to the necessity of the amendment, the 
astronomers of Malabar were apparently not at one with their contemporaries in Travancore 
as to the number of months that had so to be left out; aud hence, perhaps, the diver<renoe we 
Lave already noticed as to the month with which the new year was to begin -- whether it was 
to be Simha or Kany^. That the era obtaining in Travancore should thus be assimilated with 
the one in Kasmtr, the other extremity in the continent of India, must, at first si«-ht, appear 
strange; but it is not certainly stranger than the close similarity which Mr. Fer<»asson notes in 
the styles of architecture obtaining in Travancore and in NepM. What our only historian of 
Travancore says with respect to the origin of this era is entirely in consonance with our theory. 

‘ In the Kah year 3926 when king Udaya Martiluda Yariml was residing in Kollam 
(Quilon), says Mr. Menon, “he convened a council of all the learned men in KSrala 
with the object of introdncmg a new ei-a,and after making some astronomical researches 
and calculating the solar movements thronghout the twelve signs of the zodiac, and coantinP^ 
scientifioally the number of days occupied m this revolution in every month, it was resolved to 
a opt tlie new era from the first of Chiiigam of that year, 15th August 825, as Kollam year ono 
and to call It the solar year.” What need could there have been for all these “astranomical 
researches, calculations and “scientific countings,” unless the astronomers of the period 
anxious to start a new era, were adapting and amending for their purpose one that was aotuallv 

have suggested itself with greater propriety than the Saptarshi year — the “ ^dslra-sammtmm ” 
the scjtific year par arcrilme. As regards the Kali, the Malabar astronomers of 824 A D- 
piobably found that it was itself m need of even larger alterations than the Saptarshi The 
latter is exactly 25 years later than the Kali, and it appears to me extremely likely tl Lt thes! 

25 years were left out of the Kali fo fonu the Saptarahi era for some 
^milar to those which I have ventured here to assign for the omission of the first 4 or 
5 months from MSsha to Simha in the conversion of the Saptai-shi into the Kollam But this 
yet tTcoi question, and I am afraid it will continue to be a debatable one for many years 

{To he continued,) 


w See ante, Vol, XX. p. 149, 
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EXTEAOTS FROM OFFICIAL DOCHxMEISrrS RELATUSTG- TO THE SELU'XGS 
OF THE MERGUI ARCHIPELAGO, 

BY R. C. TEMPLE. 

(Goniinued from 91.) 

V. 

From Captain E. AT, Ryan, Offioiating Beptity Commissioner, Mergui, to Major A, FytcJie, 

Officiating Commissioner, Tenasserim and Martaban Frovinces, Moulmein — dated the 

11^/i August 1857, 

Dr. Heifer has gi^en the following graphical Sketch of the Saloues : — 

Spent this day among the Salones. At my first arrival in the night a general terror 
spread over the defenceless community, they not knowing whether friend or foe was approaching. 
Suspecting an incursion of Malays from the south, the w^omen and children had fled into the 
interior, and their best property, sea-slugs, and rice had been buried in all hurry in the jungle. 
Finding that a white -man was come among them (it was in these parts for the first time), their 
apprehensions changed into joy, and the whole community came in the morning to where I had 
landed to welcome me. 

“ There were about 70 men, women, and children altogether ; they had encamped on the 
^andy sea-beach ; each family had erected a little raised shed covered with palm-leaves, where 
all the members huddled together in the night. There they sat, a dirty, misei*able- looking 
congregation, the women occupied in making mats of a peculiar description from sea-weed 
(which are sold at Mergui and Moulmein and much sought after), the children screaming 
apparently out of fear at the strange apparition, dogs, cats, and cooks all joining to make the 
full chorus. Everything had the appearance of confusion, and even the animals seemed to be 
aware that my arrival among them was an extraoi’dinary event. Some of these sheds appeared 
like butchers’ stalls. Large pieces of tui’tle, rendering the atmosphere pestilential, were 
everywhere drying in the sun. It is their main food. Shell-fish were seen extracted from their 
shells, and wild roots of a species of Biascorea, as well as the fatal Cyoas oircimlis, were prepared, 
for cooking. 

“ On the beach lay 20 or 30 boats, well built and light, like ant-shells swimming on the 
surface, tbe bottom built of a solid trank, the sides consisting of the slender trunks of the palm 
strongly united and corked with palm hemp. These boats, not longer than 20 feet, are the true 
home of the Salones : to it he entrusts his life and property ; in it he w^anders during his 
lifetime from island to island ; a true ichthyophagist, to whom the Earth has no charm, and 
whom he neglects so much that he does not even entrust to her a single grain of rice. But 
even as fishermen these people are to be considered yet in their infancy. They have even no 
nets, the trident is their only weapon, with which they spear sharks and other fish as well as 
turtle ; all the rest they want is done with the da or with the hand ,* they know no other 
instrument. 

“In their exterior they are well built, apparently healthy, darker than the Burmese j part 
of them approach the Malay type, part of them the Ethiopian ; the curly hair of some of them 
especially speaks in favour of Hegro origin. Might they have had formerly communication 
with the Andamanese ? 

“ I spent the whole day in conversation with them through the medium of their headman, 
who understands Burmese ; besides him and two others, the rest wore unacquainted with it. 
Some spoke, besides their own idiom, Siamese ; some Malay. They behaved with remarkable 
civility and decorum. They related that their children are exposed to sickness and death 
from three to six years ; those who survive that period are considered safe, I think they die. 
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to judge from description, in consequence of dysentery, not improbably caused by tlie 
indigestible nature of their food, at that tender age. They know no medicines whatever, ~ a 
strange esception, — ' uncultivated JSTatives being generally in the possession of the greatest 
number of simples, besides the host of charms and other indifferent substances to which great 
virtues are attributed. To get physic and charms from the Chinese, they sell their most 
valuable produces — pearls, amber, etc. The greatest present I could make them, besides 
some ardent spirits, was medicine. When tney saw me drink coffee, and heard that I drank 
black substance every day, they concluded this to be the greatest medicine of the white-man, 
and were not satisfied till I gave them a good portion of it. They are addicted to liquors to a 
frightful degree ; intoxication is the greatest enjoyment they know. By ail who have to do 
with them (Chinese and Malays), they are provided with toddy in the first instance, and, 
during the subsequent state of stupor, robbed of any valuables they possess, 

‘‘They are indolent; only young men work, that is, collect what falls under their hands. 
Surrounded with valuable riches of Hature, they remain miserably poor. The regeneration of 
this race will possibly never be effected ; but the Salones open a fine field to a truly philan- 
thropic missionary. Their ideas of the deity are very imperfect; they believe in superior 
agencies without any distinct idea. When asked what they thought would become of them 
after death, they answered that they never thought about it, and added, by w'aj of excuse, ‘ we 
are a poor people who know nothing.* l^hoy are full of superstition and fear, Wfieii a person 
dies, the person is exposed in the jungle ; the whole congregation leave immediately, and do not 
return till after years, when the bleached bones are collected and burned. 

“I accompanied a party of young men on a fishing excursion. They are very dexterous in 
managing the spear, which was attached to a bamboo 20 feet long ; they caught in an hour 
three large turtles, two sharks, and some other fish.** 

VI. 

From Captain J, F, /. Stevensorit Deputy Commissioner^ Menjui^ to Captain B, Ilophtnson, 
Offioiatiny Gominmioner, Tenasserini ami Martaban Provinces, Mouhnein — dated the 

11th May 1858. 

I beg to offer you a few remarks upon the peculiar tidbe of people called Salonos, W'ho live 
in some of the islands of this Archipelago. 

Before doing so, it seems right that I should place before you Lieutenant Burn’s, which, 
doubtless, he wished to embody in his Bevemie Report, 

Lieutenant Burn; “Another subject I am vei’y anxious to bring to your notice is the 
fact that there is a tribe of people inhabiting the islands of the Mergui Archipelago, who are 
untaxed, aud I regret tc say, to all appearance, totally uucared for in every way. I have 
endeavoured to ascertain from the Office records the time and cause of this non-taxarion, and 
the only record on the subject that I can find is a copy of a letter from your Office, claf.ed 
Mergui, the 12th August 1841, from E. A. Blundell, Esq., then the Commissioner of these 
Provinces. The letter has no number, and is not even attested as a true copy ; the original 
appears to have been lost, 

The people are exceedingly simple and quiet, but very wild and barbarous ; they inhabit 
huts which are made by placing four sticks on the ground and throwing a mat over them. For 
the most part they cultivate nothiug, but live chiefly by fishing. 

“ They have one peon (a Salone) over them, on a salary of Rs. 10 a month, who is supposed 
to give an annual account of their numbers, I have since my stay down here visited some of 
theseislands and stayed among the people. I found them apparently in a state of great povez'tj, 
but on further enquiry I am led to believe that this is caused in a great measure by their being 
nearly one and all addicted to an immoderate use of spirits, opium, and ganja. This may, and 
very likely has had, the effect of decreasing their numbers, but I am led to believe if a good man 
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was appointed over fclaem, aud they were to have periodical visits from the officer in charge, which 
with a steam gunboat would be perfectly practicable at all times and seasons, something might 
he made out of, and done for, them, as, besides a very extensive trade in salt-fish, they carry on 
a fair trade in tortoise and otlier shells, the prices of which are exceedingly remunerative. Their 
boats, which are very cleverly and curiously constructed, constantly come to Mergni, and sell 
their cargoes to great advantage; but such is the moral degradation of these simple people and 
tendency to vice that although after selling their cargo they may have some hundreds of 
I’upees, they seldom go back to their villages with much more than a large supply of spirits 
aud Gt^ium, being cheated out of the rest by some of the rascals of the towns, who are con- 
stantly on the look-ont for them ; in fact, they certainly are reduced to a very great state of'- 
abjectness, not respecting themselves, and looted down upon by every one of their fellow-men ; 
and I respectfully beg to question whether considering them too low and abject to be taxed is 
not a fair reason with a savage and simple people like these for them to form so low an opinion 
of themselves that, without any self-respect, they degenerate into a species little better than 
those who roam our forests. They are well aware that all their neighbours are taxed, and 
from conversation I had with one or two who spoke Burmese, I was led to come to the above 
concln.sion, which I now have the honour of submitting to you. On one of the islands near 
Mergui ai’O a few families of these people who have taken to cultivation. I have not as yet had 
time to visit them, as they are at some distance out at sea. The taxation I would recommend 
would be exactly the same as is levied on the other tribes of Burmese and Karens. 

I would, while on this subject, draw your attention to the following extract of a letter 
from Mr. Kincaid, an ilmerican Missionary, who visited these people in 1838, now 20 years 
ago.^ He says: —‘They (the Salories) are very poor too, having no houses, no gardens, no 
cultivated fields, nor any domestic animals but dogs. I never saw such abject poverty, such 
an entire destitution of all the comforts of life.’ Thus wrote one who had seen and visited 
them 20 years ago, aud so one would write of them to this day. Since 1838 some attempt was 
made by Major Broadfoot, Commissioner, by means of Mr. Bray ton, an American Missionary, 
to teach them to read and write and convert them to Christianity. Mr. Brayton, I believe, 
baptised forty-six, and also established a school among them in 1846, but, owing to his 
going away, the school was abandoned, and, from what I can learn, nothing has since been 
done for them,” 

From the little that I know of these people, I am very much inclined to think that 
Lieutenant Barn’s proposition will bear examination. I am aware that the people have a good 
anarkot for the products he enumerates. 

Yon are aware that it is a tedious and even difficult task to go about their islands with 
merely an ordinary canoe, such as we have at our disposal here, A small steamer I have long 
thought absolutely necessary to enable this district officer to sajpeiwise his officials properly, 
and generally administrate affairs with any approach to efficient management. 

I took the liberty of submitting this proposition upwards of two years ago, on my first 
appointment here. It has been strongly supported by my successors, and received the notice 
of Government. Lieutenant Burn, who had the opportunity of seeing this distinct through- 
out two working seasons, has, you will observe, referred to it in his remarks on the Salone 
Islands. 

YII. 

Frou H. 0. llennes, Fsq., Bepiity Commissionevy Mergui, to the Commissioner y Tenassmm 
and Martaljan Provincesy Moulmein — dated the ^Oth J une 1860. 

In the preparation of the annual revenue aud statistical returns, which it was my duty to 
submit to you at the close of the official year 1869-60, 1 was struck by the inadequacy of the 

data at my disposal on which I had, in the case of the Salones, to found these returns. 

^ The passage refex^ed to by Lieutenant Burn is to be found in Hason’s !Fenasseri7nt 
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You are aware that one of tbe Salones is in the pay of Government, receiving nionthly 
Be. 10. I presume that this individual receives this pay more with the view of indirectly 
hringing him into communication with the authorities here, than as a I’emuneration for the 
performance of any specific duties : certain it is at all events that he has hitherto done nothing 
to entitle liim to remuneration. 

You will hare remarked that the informatfan yearly supplied to your OfBoe having refer- 
ence to the Salones may be said to be stereotyped, as the returns do not vaiy. 

Enquiring into the causes of this, I ascertained that the practice had been to draw tlie 
Saloiie Thoogyee’s pay monthly, and to liami it over to tlie jenmljrr of the gcncM-al guard, wlio^ 
was supposed to pay it to that individual whenever he presented himself at Mergui to rocei\e 
it. As this practice evidently failed to meet the requirements of the ca.se, I immediately 
directed its discontinuance, and forbade the issue of any pay to the Salone Thoogyee, unless he 
presented himself at my office to receive the money. 

Consequent on this order the Salone Thoogyee presented himself before me yesterday, and 
I took the opportunity afforded by his presence to elicit from liim as imieh information as 
I could regarding the peculiar race of beings over whom he is supposed by his position to 
exercise controL 

So far as I can leam from office records but little is known regarding the Salones, and as? 
it is highly improbable that I shall have the opportnuiby of otherwise placing on record the 
information I have become possessed of, which may at some time prove useful^ I have thought 
it best to embody the result of my enquiries in the shape of a letter to youv 

The Salone Thoogyee informs me that his people are at present located on four islands 
of the Mergui Archipelago, named by him Zadet, Sutripee, Hufctiiy, and IJoung. The first 
corresponds with St. Mathews's Island ; the third with Peak or Sir B. Owen's ; the fourth*. 
(I think), Lord W. Beiitinok^s ; and the second, Sullivan's or Sumpee Island of our charts* 

He estimates the number inhabiting these islands as follows: — On Zadei Island a]x)nt 40, 
on Sumpee about 55, o-n Butfcuy about 5*9’, and on Oonng Island about 46 families, giving 
about six soulo as composing a family. This last estimate is evidently too high, but, rcniem])er-' 
ing the number of childi’en I saw with the families located in Pa way Island, in March last^ 

I think yre shall be justified in assuming five as a fair average number of young anti old in a 
family. The Thoog}’ ee himself has six children, hence perhaps his fixing a high avenigo. 

The Thoogyee^s estimate would, if adopted, give a total of 1,200 souls, and, subject to uiy 
correction, 1,000 souls, — a far higher number than you will find entered in the returns. 

The Thoogyee, Oo Pay by namey was, I learn, first invested with such ofilemi authority as 
his office may be supposed to result in, by Major Birdmore, and he appeared Ixifoi’c me looking 
very unhappy under the penance of continually adjusting a peon's belt with a brass-plate which 
was placed across his shoulders by that officer. 

00 Pay possesses such acquaintance with the Malay and Burnsrose languages as enables 
him to converse with difficulty in both. 

It appears that each island colony has its headman. Their nanxes are — in Sumpee, Pn 
Kam ; in Buttuy, Lo Wuy ; in Zadet, Ghee Doot. Of Lo Wuy my informant gave me the wors'i 
possible character : perhaps jealousy may have occasioned this, as the number of families 
under the jurisdiction of Lo Wuy on Sumpee exceeds that on Doung, Oo Pay's particular 
charge, Lo Wuy is, Oo Pay informed me, much addicted to inbempeiunce ^ he described him, 
exhibiting the most expressive countenance at the time, as a “perfect devil." 

1 v/as under the impression that the Salonies were decreasing in number yearly, but Ot» 
Pay contradicted this, hrom his statements it would appear that both cholera and small-pox 
have this year prevailed among the tribe. He estimated the deaths from cholem at 14, and 
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ffom small-pox about 40. IS’on-adiiUs were most obnoxious to tlie latter disease. These figures 
refer to the Donng population, which would probably suffer most, as most exposed to the risk 
of infection or contagion from their greater intercourse with, and proximity to, our coast 
Tillages or Mergul itself, where the diseases have had, so to speak, their head-quarters during 
the past year. 

I questioned Go Pay closely as to the treatment pursued with sufferers fi'om sickness. 
The Salones depend for recovery solely on supernatural aid. Three men in the tribe are 
supposed at present to have the power of invoking the aid of the evil-spirit. They perforin a 
sort of “ devil dance ” round the sufferer ) the spirit, if they are successful, is understood to 
draw out the disease through the arm of the patient; and Oo Pay knows old people who have 
witnessed the appeareiice of the evil one embodied in the shape of a bit of broken glass, but 
has not himself been so fortunate as ever to have had an interview. Possessed of the disease 
from which the patient has by him been relieved, the devil in his turn ^possesses himself of 
the person of the individual who was successful in obtaining the happy result. He is invari- 
ably a thirsty devil, and Oo Pay has seen a whole jar of shamshoo drunk off by the possessed 
man. He took the trouble to explain that though the man actually drank aqua vitcBj it was 
not for his own, but for the enjoyment of the spirit in him. It is to be supposed that the evil- 
spirit vanishes with the fumes of the imbibed liquor, but Oo Pay was not clear on this point, 
and was evidently disinclined to go deeply into the subject. When the sick man recovers, the 
“ medicine- man ’’ receives remuneration: should his intervention be unsuccessful, none, 

I learnt from the Salones I came across on Pa\Vay Island that both sick and dead were 
customarily deserted, the dead being placed on a small and covered raised pandal^ when they 
were left to decay, the spot of, so to call it, interment being left uu visited till sufficient time 
had elapsed to ensure the disappearance of the i*emains. As regards the mortally sick, I was 
told they were made as comfortable as possible, and left to Nature, being supplied with food 
and a boat ; that sometimes they recovei*ed, and the boat enabled them to rejoin their friends. 
Oo Pay states that this latter practice is not universal. I rather from his manner, and the 
positive statements of the Paway people, doubt him ; he admitted that though his own Doung 
people did not subscribe the custom, yet the Sumpee people did. 

Questioned regarding the domestic relations etistlng among the Salones, Oo Pay assured 
me that polygamy did not exist. The marriage ceremony, as described by bim, is simple. The 
man, in the presence of the eiders, presents a piece of white cloth to the parents of the bride, 
and to herself some tobacco, pan leaves, and othei' such trifi.es an admiring circle sit round and 
talk and laugh,” and the couple are henceforth man and wife. If the bridegroom is not a 
sufficiently wealthy man to possess a boat of his own, the couple, till in a position to maintain a 
separate establishment, reside with the parents of the bride. It is not usual or necessary for 
the parents of the bridegroom to make any presents to anybody on the marriage. 

Oo Pay displayed considerable astuteness, combating my efforts to elicit from him the 
mode in which the offenders were punished, telling me that any one who stole or did other 
wrong would in due course be bi'ought before me by him. He, however, said that before the 
Salones came under British sway, in cases of homicide, the life of the man-slayer was held 
forfeited, and taken by the friends of the slain, I rather opine that in this respect what was, 
still is. 1 know of no case on record in which Oo Pay has summoned offenders in any way to 
Mergui. 

Money appears to be easily earned by the Salones, but to be invariably spent on comesti- 
bles or converted into a supply of the articles they use but cannot manufacture at the place 
•and time of receipt. Mats are the circulating medium among themselves. A boat can be 
purchased for 60 mats, a fishing spear for four, and so on. The mats in question are neat, 
and such as may occasionally be. seen in hot Indian stations, used as a covering for coaches or 
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beds, beincr cooler than anything else. The Salones, who generally fall into bad hands when 
they'visit onr villages and conclude most of their bargains in the arrack-shops, get an average 
price of four annas per mat at Mergui. The mats are in demand . I paid a Ilnpoe for one the 
other day. They are chiefly made by women, and a woman does nob occupy more than a day 
in completing a mat. As I have elsewhere mentioned to yon, one of the most valuable of the 
articles in which the Salones trade is a sort of flexible and waterproof covering for boats, manu- 
factured from the leaves of a plant which are stitched together with bamboo-splinters. 1 hese 
are made in a very short time, and sell here for eight annas a piece, llie leaf is not, I believe, 
obtainable on the mainland, hence the high price realized for these simple, bnt most usofu], 
articles of trafiic. The Salones also bring to market sea-slugs, sea-snails, beche-de-mer, wax, 
fish, and mother-o’-pearl. 

00 Pay informs me tliat tliongh he has, as it were, divided the Salones into four settlements, 
yet that they constantly leave one of these to join another, and that these recognize him as 
having supreme authority. I am afraid he is sufficiently civilized to be aware that truth is not 
always consonant with the furtherance of his personal interest, and that he connects assumption 
of supreme authority with retention of his monthly stipend. I should doubt bis having much 
influence 6ver Lo Wuy, whom he so heartily abuses, or the immediate following of that 
individual ; similarly with the other headmen and those who acknowledge their rule. He 
states the headmen he names (see su'prd) are all aged, about his own age, which I should say 
was between 50 and 60. These men, I believe, occasionally visit Mergui, and they should bo 
encouraged on such occasions to present themselves, as from them much inforniatiou might 
from time to time be obtained regarding the Salones, 

1 have told Oo Pay that I shall expect him to be able to speak with some greater certainty 
than he now can regarding the number of the Salones, etc., when he visits ]\[ergai after the 
termination of the south-. west monsoon and has had an opportunity of seeing the Southward 
islands. His knowledge of numeration being limited, the population return is to consist of a 
bundle of sticks with notches on them, showing boats (their houses), men, women, and children 
of both sexes. He seems willing, and with encouragement might be made njoro useful than 
he has hitherto proved. He estimates the number of boats in the possession of the Salones at 
present at 140, This scarcely corresponds with the estimated aggregate of souls, but it is 
possible that they manage to pack into them when moving fi’om island to island, 

I may mention here, as you may possibly never have seen a Salouo boat, that it 
di'^ers much in construction from, and as regards sea-worthiness and elegance of sliapo 
is far superior to, the ordinary Burmese boat. Tho bottom o£ the boat is solid wood 
scooped out and opened ; rising to the total height of the boat at each extremity, but 
almost flattened in the centre ; ^jingan sticks, thick in the centre, and tapering to each 
extremity, though ronnd, are bent into the rounded form of a boat^s side and neatly placed 
one above the other, The ends being smaller than the centre, they are easily compressed 
into the required space at stem and stern, so as not to interfere with tho general symmetrical 
appearance of the boat. The interstices are caulked with dammer. Tho objection to this boat 
is that the yingan portion of them requires annual renewal and the process is not easy. To the 
sufficient beam given to these boats, as compared with those in use with Burmans, nmy be attri** 
buted their possession of greater bnoyanpy and safety in a rough sea* At the stem and stern, 
a semi-circle is scooped out; this gives to the boat an odd look, but the object is patent ; were it 
not for the step which is then formed, the younger children would he unable without aid to get 
into or out of thp boats. Siamese sometimes build similarly with yingan^ but the crescent- 
shaped bow and stern is neyer adopted by them, invariably distinguishes the Salones’ boats 
from all pthers. 

I'he Salones possess a host of most mangy, ill-fed dogs, They seldom lose an opportunity 
of adding to the number* These dogs are employed in hunting wild pigs, with which some of 
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tlie islands in tlie Archipelago abound. As the common, village dog is seldom an adept at, or 
inclined to receive instruction in, hunting, when he first gets into the hands of the Salones, he 
is subjected to very severe training. Fresh from the streets of Mergui, or other coast town 
or village, he is deposited by his new master on the first convenient uninhabited island present- 
ing itself. He either dies of starvation, if too indolent to hunt for his subsistence, or soon 
learns to catch his prey. In a couple of months he is sought for, and if found alive is reclaimed 
and taken home. The dogs seem, with the exception of being badly fed, to be kindly treated 
after their initiation into Salonese life, and I was amused at Paway by seeing them following 
their masters into the water, when they approached wading to my boat. On my landing every 
woman might be seen holding a child or two under one arm and a dog under the other, the 
precaution being adopted in the case of the latter to prevent any noisy demonstrations or 
misbehaviour, 

Oo Pay states that he is not aware of any specific violence towards the Salones on the part 
of the Malays, and ignored all dread of them. His statements are at variance with those of the 
Salones I have previously had intercourse with, and if the Malays are really innocuous, it is 
difficult to explain the cause of the consternation which is apparent among the Salones when 
they first find a strange boat in their neighbonrhood. At Paway the whole settlement took 
to the jungles as soon as it was evident that my boat was coining to theirs, but when we were 
sufficiently close to enable them to discover who we were, dogs, women, and children again 
emerged from the jungle ; questioning them as to the cause of their hasty concealment of them- 
selves, they told me that they had mistaken ns for Malays, by whom they had only ten days 
previous been plundered. 

The costume of the Salones scarcely supports the maxim that ‘‘ simplicity adorns.” That 
of the males is the familiar dress of the Madras catamaran men ; that of the females is scarcely 
more elaborate or decent ; a strip of dirty cloth wound once round the waist and between the 
legs completes it. Oo Pay had evidently, when coming to me, either bought or borrowed a 
set of clothes which fitted him ill and made him very uncomfortable, and his ;pntsoe gave him 
as nmch trouble as did his belt of office* 

That the Salones do not progress in civilization I think I may presume, for if they have 
done so, they must have commenced from a lower degree iu the scale of humanity than is 
compatible with their supposed ameliorated condition after 30 odd years of occasional inter- 
course with ourselves and those subject to our infiuence, as they are still low in the list of 
uncivilized savages. 

It seems rather a reproach tons that such a nation should exist under our rule unoared 
for and unnoticed, but at the same time it is not easy to suggest what eSorts to improve them 
would prove most efEectual. There have been no failures or successes to aid us in forming an 
opinion on this head that I know of. 

I think that one step towards reform would be to prevent their falling into the hands of 
Chinese sharpers, when they visit Mergui, by forbidding the sale to them of opium or slamshoo. 
At present with them a trading excursion here ends in a debauch, and they squander iu an 
hour the fruits of days of toil, besides steeping themselves in degradation. If it is worth while 
to keep Oo Pay in pay, the plan might be adopted of also nominating the other headmen 
Government servants, giving them lower rates of pay, three or four Rupees a month, anything 
sufficient to induce them to come to Mergui to receive their pay, and the difference in pay 
would elevate Oo Pay in their eyes and increase his influence. He is, as far as can be learnt, 
of steadier habits than the generality of his tribe. 

Deprived of the opportunity of spending his earnings in drink, the Salone might learn in 
time the value of money by finding himself the possessor of articles he would consider as 
luxuries. As his household goods increased in quantity and value, it might occur to him that 
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a house was a more desirable abode than a boat, and wmdually their location mig^ht assume a 
greater degree of ijermaneiice, dependent, of courae, on the degree of protection we afford them 
from j^Tlalay dacoities. 

- At present, Oo may rule in Danng^ but I doubt altogether his having tlie 

slightest infiuence elsewhere for good or evil. I do not think that it is genei*allj known 
how frequently the Salones visit our villages. I daresay I have seen this yo^r from 
the window of my house, by two and three at a tints, a hiindrel Saloiie boats on the beach of 
Margui. Such frequent communicatioii with Mergni would, one woiskl think, make them 
acquainted in some degTee with our modes of government, and familarixe them with the dreaded 
word “taxation” As I have elsewhere stated, I consider these people by no laetins poor ; 
and though tax them as you may, their revenue contribatiotis could never amount to much, 
yet I would tax them on the principle that tax-paying” would inculcate on them the necessity 
of looking beyond the morrow, and habits of frugalifcyaroa capital foundation for improvement. 
The tax or tribute exacted I would receive in kind, so many mats per male per arninin^ and 
make Oo Pay i*espoQsibIe for collection. The whole tribe should be annually collected on some 
certain iixed island to receive a visit from the Deputy Commissioner, pay their tax, and state 
their g'Hovances, if any, the revenue collected being* spent on articles suited to their use which 
might at these annual g”athcring’s be distn bated as presents. Tliis would probably prove 
inducement sufficient to ensure attendance, and if they learn that we do not, with the rest of 
tlie neighbouring world, look down on them as wholly beneath our notice, we shall soon find 
them making efforts to x”ender themselves more presentable and deserving of our favour. 

I fear that f have been led to write at too great length on this subject ; but it is one I take 
a considerable interest in, and I can offer no other apology for the lengthinoss of nxy letter, 


mTEB ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OP BELIEF AND CCSTOM. 

BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.IE., LC.S. 

(Coniinued from Yol. XXVI. j). l(yij 

Tattooing. — Hindus believe that tattoo marks scare or house spirits. In the KarnStak 
most Hindu women tattoo on their bodies the figures of the padmaoi* lotus, the hnhh or conch* 
shell, and the cluikm or discus, the chief weapons of Vishnu. Of the origin of tattooing^ tho 
Bralimaii story is that Lakshini, the wife of Vishnu, told her husband tluit whonevor ht> 
left ner alone she became frightened. Vishnu took his weapons and prossod thorn on Likshini'n 
body, saying that the marks of his vreapons would guard her against ovil Following this 
example, Hindus tattoo their bodies that no evil may befall 

The Ahmadnagar Kaikfidis tattoo basil leaves, lotus fiowers, and the names of the gods Sri- 
Rum, Jai-Ram, and Jax-Jai-R?im, on their hands and feefc.*^’^ Tho Madhava Bnlbrnnu women of 
Dharwai* tattoo a small dot on tlie inght cheek and chin and a snxall crescent witli two dot.s just 
above the ^root of the nose. Some women tattoo their Ixands.^^ Among tho Lihgayat Bahjgis 
of Dharwur women tattoo their brows and cheeks, and their chins, Ixaads, and feet. Tho 
on the brow is a black dot or a crescent with a black dot inside. The marks on the chiii 
and cheeks are simple dots ; those on the arms are single or double snake.s,*^^ In Belgauni, 
the tattoo marks made by the women of the Maratha Killikotars are lines, ovals and circles, tho 
names of gods, and the figures of the kM bush and. the frankincense tree.-^^ 


Information from Mr. Inamciar. 
** Qp.ciLVol.XSIL p, 65. 

Op. ciLYol. XXL p. 180. 


Bomhiy C(aneiieet\ Yol XTII, p. 104. 
Op. cit Vol. SSIX. p. 122. 
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In South India, almost all young gii Is have their arms marked with flowers.^^ The Juangs 
of East Bengal wear three strokes on. the brow over the nose and three on the temple, 
apparently the forerunners of sect-marks and made with the object of frightening spirits. 
The Karens of East Bengal wear three red lines radiating from the seat of their breeches. The lines 
w’ere formerly marked on the skin.*^® In Gujarat, in Western India, carriage bullocks (1820) are 
tattooed®^ with tigers and dowers. Tattooing is common among the Burmese tribes along the 
east frontier of Bengal The Biirmans tattoo their bodies with the figures of Jions, tigers, 
elephants, rats, and birds. Some of these marks are special charms against evil spirits and 
diseases.‘^2 All Burman boys get their thighs tattooed. By some Burmaiis tattooing’ is 
resorted to as a medicine.®'-^ Chin women tattoo their faces to prevent their being carried ofi 
Iw Barmans.®® Friar Oderio in A. D. 1321 found a singular generation in Sumatra who 
branded their faces with a little hot iron in some twelve places.®® 


The Andamanese tattoo their heads and paint them with clay.®^ The custona of tattooing 
is carried to great perfection among the Motu women, whose bodies are covered with tattoo 
marks resembling fine lace garments. ®3 The Motns tattoo an olive leaf in the clavicular region of 
their bodies.®® In the Melville Islands, the people gracefully tattoo their bodies like the lace 
on a hussar’s jacket,®® The Samoan youths are elaborately tattooed.®^ The Papuans of New 
Guinea make scars on their shoulders, breasts, and thighs. The skin is cut with a sharp 
instrument, and white clay or some other earth is rubbed in the wound.®® The Papuans ol 
North Guinea tattoo crossed swords and daggers on their bodies.®*^ West Australians almost 
invariably tattoo their shoulders, backs, and breasts,®® Hay describes in North-West Africa 
a tall and aged Musalmdn dame with round her neck the tattooed representation of a chain 
with a cross hanging to it.®® 

In North Africa, the chins of high-class Mnsalman girls are adorned by figures burnt into 
the skin ^yitll gunpowder.®^ In modern Egypt, both men and women tatoo parts of the body.®^ 
The people of Mecca tattoo their boys’, and, in some oases, their girls’, faces by drawing 
three cuts down each cheek and two cuts across each tpraple.®^ Jn Central South America, the 
big robber race of Guaycourons tattoo the face, paint the body? bore the lips, and shaye the heads- 
except a top-knot.^® The people of the South Sea Island of Tanna make tattoo-marks in the 
shape of fish and of leaves.^i Among the Samoans girls are tattooed when they come of age."- 
In the Fiji Islands, women only are tattooed.*^® In Micronesia, east of the Philippines, 
tattooing is general. No nntattooed girl can be married. The gods wd}! not accept an 
untattooed man as a sacrifice. In Australia and over all Oceania, tattooing is religions.^® 


The following instances show the aiitig[uity of tattooing, The ancient Ethiopians painted 
the images of their ancestors on their bodies^® (apparently wfith the object of housing the 
ancestral spirits and making them guardians). Among the Thracians (B, 0. 450) to be tattooed 
was a mark of noble birth.77 The archaic Greeks tattooed their face, arms, and breasts.^® The 
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ancient Britons tattooed tbeir bodies with -woad or wad prepared from the isatis tinctoria 
plant. The fondness for tattoo marks among most European nations seems to be mainly due 
to the dislike of giving np what was once believed to be lucky. 

These examples suggest that, like other forms of ornament, the root-object of tattooing is 
to secure luck by the two familiar methods of scaring nnsqnarable spirits and housing squarable 
spirits as guardians. That in origin tattooing is religious or lucky, and not simply orna- 
mental, is supported by Seville’s remarks on the Polynesian tattoo.™ The Polynesian tattoo 
marks are made by inserting, with the help of a sharp-toothed comb, dust of the ahuritus 
triloba nut. The dust is inserted under the skin by a priest, and, while the marking is in 
progress, the priest and his family sing songs in praise of tattooing. Lizards, sharks, and birds 
are common tattoo marks, but the luckiest shape is that of the person’s guardian badge or tiki. 
Again, Reville writes : “ The tattoo mark is a divine badge or livery. While he is being marked 
the victim is taboo or sacred, because during the marking his guardian touches and seals him. 
Slaves were not tattooed, women were a little, and among freemen the higher in rank were 
the most marked.” Contrary to the general rule, the highest in rank were unadorned by tattoo- 
marks, because, says Reville, they were already part of the divine tribe. The sense seems to be 
that as the object of marking ancestral and other guardian shapes was to enable the guardian to 
pass into the person tattooed, any person in whom the guardian already dwelt required no 
tattoo-mark or other fresh guardian entrance. This view is supported by the practice in 
Tonga Island.si where the high priest (in whom the guardian dwells) is the only person who is 
not tattooed. That the tattoo-mark is a guardian entrance is in agreement with the general 
English belief that moles and other natural skin marks are lucky. Pnrther, that the basis 
of the lack in skin spots is that they are spirit enhances is shown by the practice of the seven- 
teenth century English witch-finders, who drove pins into moles and other natural marks to 
discover the place throngh which her familiar passed in and out of the witch’s body. 
A similar belief seems to be the basis of the Jewish prohibition against offering in sacrifice any 
animal which has on its body any mark of the nature of a spot or blemish. In another passao-e® 
Reville says : “ The object for which the Polynesian is tattooed is the same as the objecAor 
which the Hottentot performs his religious dances, namely, to make him unite with the deity.” 
That is, in simpler phrase, to give the guardian a door of entrance either into the dancer or 
mto the person who is tattooed. Once more Reville says:™ “The tattoo-mark is to the 
Polynesian what the shaven circle on the crown of his head is to the Catholic priest.” This 
seems correct, as the original object of priestly tonsure is to allow the guardian to pa.ss throuo'h 
the suture in the priest’s skull, a way by which the guardian has previously entered through 
the virtue of the laying on of hands in consecration. It may be objected thatcertain tattoo- 
marks, and also the belief that the tattoo-mark is lucky because it scares evil infinencc.s. Lolono. 
to a stage of thought when the mark was held to be a scare and not an entrance. This 
difference of view may at first seem to amount to a contradiction. Still, as has been more 
an once noticed, the difference between scaring evil influences and housing good influences 
disappears when It IS remembered that by housing it the angry element in Lst spirits ^ 
fif^ed and the spmit becomes friendly, according to the law, the guardian is the squared 
fiend. Revil e^ notices that the Palaus of West New Guinea wanted to tattoo the English 
while the Rataks in the extreme East would not tattoo the English. The exnlanatiof an’ 
parently is that the Rataks, like the Tahitans and the Mexican, held there was a squarahL 
dement in the strangers and that, therefore, the guardian might pass into and dwell in them 
On the other hand, the Rataks, like the Chinese, saw no thing but the nnsquarable or devil 

*^9 Perrot and Ohipiez’s Art in Prhrdtwe Greece, Yol. XL pp. 184,5. 
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element in the strangers, and refused to tattoo them, lest, through the marks, the guardian might 
pass in and suffer or be enraged. 

That the general object of tattooing is to house ancestral spirits finds support in the 
similar African practice of adorning by scars. Denham®^ noticed that among the Tibboos of 
!N‘orth Africa most men had scars which denoted rank and were considered an ornament. One 
chief had a scar under each eye, and a half-moon star on his brow. The sense of these 
ornamental scars seems to be to provide an entrance into the warrior for the ancestral spirits 
who gather before an affray and who enspirit or hearten their descendants. The belief that a 
wound is an entrance or passage is probably connected with the wide-spread blood-sucking 
or vampire beliefs. It is preserved by Shakespeare, who twice®® makes Marc Antony describe 
Osesar’s wounds as dumb mouths opening their ruby lips. 

Threads. — Among Hindus the belief is strong that spirits fear the Br^hmaia. sacred 
thread. In the Konkan, when a Brahman boy sees the spirit Hadal, he shews her his sacred 
thread, and the spirit flees Brahman boys are believed to be specially liable to spirit-attacks 
before they are girt with the sacred thread. Among all high class Hindus, when the bride 
and bridegroom are married, they are made to sit facing one another, and are encircled with sacred 
threads. At the wedding of a Dekhan Ram&si a Brahman passes a thread four times round the 
neck and shoulder and four times round the waist of the bride and bridegroom.®® The Agarval 
Vanis of Poona wear either a sacred thread or a necklace of tulst beads,®® The Ahmadnagar 
Mhars pass a yellow thread seven times round the necks of the bride and bridegroom,®® and on 
the fifth day after a birth they lay before a silver image of Satvai a coil of thread, food, and 
fiiowers.®^ Many classes of Hindus in Bijapur, at the turmeric rubbing before a wedding, make 
the bride and bridegroom sit in a square called su7^ff7, at each corner of which is a water-pot 
round whose necks a thread is several times passed.®^ The L6hars of Belgaum put on a sacred 
thread two days before marriage.®® The S%ar Gavandis of Sh&lapur, on the naming day, tie a 
thread round the child’s wrists,®^ The Bavkule Vanis of Kanara put on a sacred thread on 
the wedding day.®® The head of the Konda Vandlus, a wild tribe in the N'orthern Sirkars, 
wears the sacred thread.®® Gujarat Jains do not wear the sacred thread, but in worshipping 
their idols they wear across their shoulders a silken tape, a piece of cloth, or a golden chain hung 
in the way a Brahman wears his sacred thread.®^ In Southern India, sacred threads are at all 
times worn by Brahmans, Jains, and Kshatris, and by Vaisyas and Pancbals on their wedding 
day.®® Hindus when girt with the sacred thread are called dvijcis or twice born.®® All Hindus 
at the time of performing funeral ceremonies shift the sacred thread on to the right shoulder.^®® 
The Parsis wear a sacred thread called Icasit 

Umbrellas. — The umbrella is considered by Hindus to be holy or rather to be a 
guardian.! So the umbrella held over the bridegroom’s mother in a Ohitpavan wedding is 
called ahddgir pdlchhdtra or the guardian umbrella.2 Poona Marathas on the eve of the 
Dasahra (September-October) festival worship an umbrella, repeating the prayer : — “0 thou 
who art the shade of prosperity guard our king.”® The Dhruva Prabhus of Poona, before a 
thread-girding, set up a pole and tie an umbrella to its top, and also a handful of dry grass and 
a couple of cocoanuts.^ Similarly, at their marriage and thread ceremonies, the Panchakalsis 
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and Sonars of Bombay set up over the top of a pole an open umbrella and two cocoanuts.^ 
In most Hindu marriage processions an open umbrella is held over the bridegroom when he 
is escorted to the bride’s house.® Among the ShoMpur K8mtis, when a married girl comes 
of a<^e she and her husband are taken to the temple of a village god with two umbrellas held 
over°hem.f At the weddings of the Belgaum Kurubars or shepherds, the boy and girl stand 
under an umbrella and grains of rice are thrown over them.® The tomb of Asad Kh ah in 
Bel<^aum is surrounded by umbrellas and ostrich eggs.® In the Bombay Presidency and in 
Southern India, many Hindu temples have silk umbrellas which on high days are carried over 
the idols when they are taken out.i® The Kolhdpnr title Chhatrapati, or Lord of Umbrellas, is 
hio-hly valued by the Marathds, who hold that it belongs only to the descendants of the great 
Sivajl.ii The standard of the kings of Calient was an umbrella.^® An umbrella was held over 
the king in Egypt, Assyria and Persia.i® The Assyrian umbrella was fringed with tassels and 
its top adorned with dowers. A long streamer of silk fell on one side.i* A white umbrella was 
held over the king of Ceylon at his coronation . 1 ® The king of Bnrmah carried a white 
umbrella as a sign of royalty.i® In China, the umbrella is a token of rank. State umbrellas of 
the first and second order are adorned with the figure of a gonrd.17 In Africa, umbrellas are 
used only by men of rank.i® The king of Dahomey is accompanied by four white umbrellas, 
besides parasols which are waved like fans.i® Gilt umbrellas formed part of the show of 
Roman Catholic dignitaries.®® Pope Alexander the III. allowed the Doge of Venice to have 
a lighted taper, a sword, and an umbrella borne before him.®^ 

The following account of the reUgious element in umbrellas is taken from the Satur- 
day Bevkua ; — Umbrellas, like lawyers and doctors, areanunfailing source of merriment to the 
good people who would fain be considered wits, but have neither the natural gift nor the 
retentive memory which is necessary to support the character. The word ‘ ‘ gam p ” is sufiicient 
to demand a smile, and the insinuation that umbrellas are the creation of the devil to tempt 
otherwise honest men, and are as much a legitimate proy to the human race as mice are to 
cats, or flies to lizards, is an unfailing draw, whether in a comic p.aper or an after-dinner speech. 
Old Jonas Hanway little knew, when he brought his umbrella home with hi m from Persia, 
and braved the jeers of robust people who rather liked being wetted, wliat a henelaetor he was 
to the English nation. If every laugh, even when it is but mechanical, draws a nail out of 
one’s coffin, wbat a clog on the Bimingham nail trade the old truvollor has i)r(jve(l ! The 
custom of carrying umbrellas which he intindueed, must have done even more good than 
Magdalene Hospital, of which he was the founder. Umbrellas have come to be put to a variety 
of purposes now that it is not considered effeminate to use them. They are handy at the cattle 
show for prodding fat beasts; old ladies signal omnibusses with them; less amiable people find 
them admirable receptacles for stolen goods ; gentlemen with moustaches lay claim to military 
rank on the strength of carrying them tucked under the left arm ; “ mashers ” do not disdain 
th em if they are rolled up tight and not brought into use and bnlginess ; .some people oven 
employ them for protection against the sun. None of these uses, however, i-cpresent the true 
purpose of the umbrella. It came from the Bast, and the purposes it is intended to serve arc 
truly oriental. Negi’o kings do, it is true, masquerade with umbrellas and strut about witli 
much dignity under gaudy expanses of dyed cotton. But negro kings aro known to have 
hetei'odox notions as to the uses of a good many things belonging to ancient or modern 


s Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi, 

^ Bombay Gassetteer, Vol. XX. p. 70, 

9 Op. cit. Tol. XXI. p. 632. 

Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. 

IS Jones’ Crownsj p. 434. 

1® Jones’ Crowiis and Coronations^ p. 442, 
IT Gray’s CMnct, Vol. I p, 375. 

19 Op.€it.Vol.Lp, 315. 

2^- Jones’ Oowns, p. 412, 


0 Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. 

8 Op. cii Vol. XXI, p. 153. 

19 Information from Mr, P. B. JosliL 
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civilization. They use the tricolour of France for purposes of clothing, and the more advanced 
of them are said to supply the place of handkerchiefs with such flags. It is not, therefore, to 
be wondered at that they debase the use of umbrellas. The limited number of the specimens 
available prevents them from becoming objects of prey ; but otherwise than as guards for a 
procession they are not held in any great estimation, and the true spiritual purpose of the 
umbrella is as entirely lost sight of in Africa as it is in Europe. 

The -umbrella is properly a remnant of solar worship ; and it is only the degeneracy 
of later times, and especially the levelling and democratic spirit of Europe, which has debased 
it to the paltry uses of keeping oneself di*y, and, with a few ancient persons, not on that account 
to be accused of sun-worship or Sabaean heresies, of warding off the fierce rays of the sun. The 
robust people of old times did not want to be protected from sun or rain. They were too 
hardy, and too much inclined to do nothing, nnless they could not avoid it, to care for the 
elements, If there was a very heavy tropical shower, they simply got nnder shelter. If the 
sun was too hot for work, they were glad of the excuse for being lazy. In any case their occu- 
pations were such as precluded the use of the umbrella as a mere effeminate means of protection. 
Even now-a-days the agricultuinst does not hoist an umbrella when he ploughs his fields or hoes 
his turnips : and the nautical man, unless he be the captain of a Thames penny steamboat, does 
not fear rheumatism so much as to unfurl a gingham. The primitive fisherman rather liked 
being wet than otherwise when he hauled in his nets. The rice cultivator absolutely revels in 
slush. Umbrellas are not, thei’efore, necessarily a sign of the degeneracy of the human race, 
though superficial observers might think them so. The Siamese work, the Tkia Chang ^ gives us 
the correct notion of their proper origin : — ** The expression, San Kouang (the three brilliant 
things),” says the learned author, “designates the sun, the moon, and the stars. These illumin- 
ate the world by the command of the Lord of the heavens, and disseminate their beneficent rays 
into all parts of the universe. To point the finger suddenly at them is a grave breach of 
respect, and merits grievous punishment.^' Here, then, we have the true first notion of the 
purpose of the umbrella. Weak human natm*e is unable so to govern its actions as to be uni- 
formly mindful of the. celestial powers. In the common affairs of life men are constantly 
pointing in all directions, and might inadvertently stare rudely at the moon, or the stars, or 
eyeii at the sun, though there is not so much danger of that. In order to protect themselves 
against such thoughtfulness, and, moreover, to avoid the danger of unseemly actions and 
possibly disrespectful gestures in full view of the G-od of Day, the umbrella was invented. 
Consequently, when the article first came into use, it was most generally used in fine weather 
when the sun was high in the heavens, and thus was most liable to be offended. In rainy 
weather the danger was not so serious, for the great luminary covered up his face in clouds as 
with a veil, and it was not so necessary to guard against being rude to him. As a natural 
consequence, whenever it rained, the primeval sun-shade inventors put down their umbrellas 
and were happy. In latter days, sceptical people, .who did not scruple to speak disrespeclfully 
of the sun, let alone the stars, found the parasol — in the etymological sense — convenient for 
keeping off the rain ; and, when the pious-minded were lowering their umbrellas, these heretical 
weaklings unfurled theirs to shelter their sorry bodies. Hence the modern desecration of the 
ancient implement of worship. 

There are abundant proofs of the original religious signification of the umbrella, 
which, but for modern prejudices, would long since have established the sanctity of the article, 
had it not been for the levity which has been so long suffered to direct its jokes at the vener- 
able survival. The mistletoe sinks to- the level of “ kiss-in-the-ring,” the Pyi^amids serve as a 
means of support to rascally Arabs, the Derby horse drags a growler,” the Druidical stone is a 
convenience for uneasy cattle, and the pious sun-shade becomes an unwarrantably loaned 
umbrella. Is it not sculptured on the ruins of Nineveh and on the monuments of Egypt, where 
every detail of the carving shews that it is bright sunny weather, and that there is not a hint of 
a shower ? In the fifth incarnatio-n of Yishau the Preserver, that chief of the Hindu Trinity 
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o-oes down into the infernal regions with an umbrella in bis band. In the Pig-Veda the god 
is represented as being the sun himself. We have here, therefore, a direct injunction from the 
very source of the worship. Nor are we without classical allusions to the proper use of the 
umbrella. In the Skirophoria, the feast of Athene Skiras, white umbrellas were borne by the 
priestesses from the Acropolis to the Phalerus, irrespectively of the state of the weather. 
Umbrellas were usual at the feast of Bacchus, where no doubt the votaries often got into a state 
which it was desirable to conceal. Aristophanes tells us that Prometheus had an umbrella 
held over him that he might not be seen by Jupiter, which gives us the original notion without 
any disguise whatever. The probability that harm will happen if the celestial luminaries are 
irritated by objectionable movements or demonstrations, is also borne out by the old traditions 
of all parts of the world. The Ojibways warn their children not to point with their fingers at 
the moon, on the ground that if they do, she will infallibly lose her temper and bite the rude 
dio-its off. It is a well-known fact that the moon is carnivorous. The Greenlanders say, when 
she is not seen, that she is out hunting seals. When she has been hunting long enough, she 
fattens into the full moon. The stories of German folklore tell us that the finger pointed at 
a star will certainly rot away, because the angels kill it. If the moon and the stars are so 
touchy, it is evident that the interposition of an umbrella between mortals and the sun is a still 
more imperative protective measure. 

The umbrella having such a distinguished origin, it is not to be w’ondered at that in the 
East it is one of the chief royal insignia and is guarded from being put to too coimnou uses by 
severe sumptuary laws. In Africa, it is not at all uncommon to find a tribe in possession of one 
umbrella only, and that umbrella, the distinguishing marks of the king — his entire regalia, in 
fact. But ill India, and especially Indo-Ohina, where Sabaism is nob yet altogether dead, the 
umbrella is a very important State appurtenance ; and the King of Burmah, as every one knows, 
is not only Lord of the White Umbrella, but of all the umbrella-bearing chiefs. Tlicre is 
a very formidable etiquette of umbrellas. None but the King and the White Elephant may 
have white ones. The king has eight of them, duly carried round about liim, all at once seven 
feet or more across, and elevated on twelve-feet poles. Englishmen who have unwarily 
expanded shades with white covers have expiated the heinousness of their offence by penance 
in the stocks, with nothing to shelter them from the avenging rays of the sun, kindled to 
unwonted anger by the bad language the victims make use of on the occasion. Next 
in estimation to the white umbrellas are yellow specimens, seldom conferred on atjy except 
queens and princesses who are in especial favour. Golden umbrellas fall to the lot of 
princes of the blood-royal — when there are any — eminent statesmen, generals, tributary 
chieftains, and distinguished provincial governors. Then come in their gradations red, green, 
and brown silk-covered umbrellas, with deep fringes, or without them, and all of the most 
portentous width and elevation. All officials attached to the Court are allowed to signalize 
their distinction by varnishing their umbrellas black inside. The sun has thus the gr<‘atcr 
difficulty in detecting their trickeries and peculations. However much they may reverence 
the three brilliant things,’’ none of the umbrella-hearing chiefs arc allowed to conceal their 
doings from these luminaries when they are within the palace precincts. If they offend against 
the sun and the moon, they offend equally against the king, and that potentate relieves the 
celestial bodies of the trouble of punishing them. The most distinguished may, indeed, 
carry their sun-shades as far as the palace-steps, but there the signs of dignity must be 
left along with their owners’ shoes. The common rabble are even more exposed to the 
dangers of outraging the sun’s sensibilities. Their umbrellas — poor things at any rate, 
and of Western dimensions, so that a good substantial sin under cover of them is an 
impossibility — ought not to be used near the palace stockade aD all, and must certainly 
be lowered when they pass any of the gates. This is, without doubt, rather a hardship ; but 
there is no denying that the Arbiter of Existence is more immediately dangerous than the 
moon and the stars, or ever than the sun, and the three brilliant things ” are therefore 
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systematically fioiited in tks iieigliboiirliood of clie Golden Palace. It is, indeed^ greatly to 
fee feared tkat, tlxoRgb. umbrellas are still emblems of rank and dignity, tlieir primordial 
religioas sanctity has been forgotten eYeii in the East, Certain it is that thei’e is no one 
now alive who is surSciently scrapulons in the use of kis umbrella to be able to intercede 
with the celestial powers and work miracles by the aid of kis parasol. Even the pagoda- 
umbrella, spire-like things with snccessive fringed circles one above the other, and undeniably 
sacred, are not put in their proper place, but stand beside the images, instead of over them, 
though certainly it is not to be supposed that a sedate and holy imago would under ordinary 
•circnmstances point or even stare rudely at anj-body, far less the sun. Yet with all their 
fallings away from the original purpose of the umbrella, it must be conceded that Easterns use 
it far more against the sun than against the rain. Even we English preserve the tradition in 
the name umbrella, and have not fallen into the shameless French and German heresies of 
icalling the article and Uegenschirm, We may abstract other people^s umbrellas from 

the rack with as little compauction as if they had not a bit of sanctity about them, but we do 
not increase the heinousness of the sacrilege by classing the reverend sun-shade Avith a paltry 
siiaokintosh. 

(To he 


FOLKLORE IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES OF INDIA. 

BY M. N. YENKETSWAMI OF NAGBUB. 

No. 8, — Jamhliw Ikijd, 

O.VCE upon a time in a certain country there lived a king. One day, while taking his siesta 
rafter the discharge of the affairs of State, he dreamt that a horse came into the gujr%^ and that 
lie would purchase it. With a view to testing the truthfulness of the dream, the king entered 
the market-place ‘that evening, and found a beautiful, spirited horse sfaiidiiig there. He asked 
the owner Avketlier ke would pai;t with tke animal, and, receiving a negative reply, ke left the 
place for kis home. 

The horse now took to refusing his food, and on seeing this, the owner thought Avithin 
himself : — Several kings have aslred me to pai’t AAdth this animal, and I would not; yet for 
all that he never refused his food before.^ I am sore afraid that I may lose the horse, so I had 
better part with him to the first buyer.” A few days after this the owner of the horse, who 
was a merchant, Avas requested to be present in connection Avith some commercial transactions 
in the same market-place Avliere the king had asked Avliethcr tlie animal was for sale^ 

The king again dreamt that the horse had come, and that he should buy him at any cost- 
Accordingly, on his \A’ay home, he went to the gvjri and found the animal. Giving the 
meiehant the two Idhhs of rupees which he demanded for the animal, he got possession of him- 

Still the horse AA^ould not touch his fodder, even when it was carried by the king himself 
or his queen in turns. It was only Avheii the king’s daughter took it and placed it before the 
animal that he would eat it. Struck witji the affinity^ which existed between the 
princess and the horse the king cast dice, and found out that the beautiful young lady was 
destined to become the bride of «the animal. In due course, therefore, the father married his 
daughter to the horse and gave them apartments near the palace. 

Now the horse was no other than Jamhhu Raja changed into this form. At night he used 
to divest himself of his horse-covering and pass his time in the company of his wife without 
her knowledge! But this .state of things could not last long, for she began to feel suspicious 

5 Market place. 

2 Ifc is said that, when a person casts his eye on a thing and asks it, we should part with it at once, or it will 
he lost or injury Avill lie done to the same. [Evil Eye, — En.] 

® Because ot‘ relationship in the previous birth. Hindus are firm believers in the law of metempsychosis. 
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tliafc lier husband was not really a horse, so one night she pretended to be asleep, and saw her 
husband take ofE his horse-covering. She became possessed of it with great skilly set it 
on fire, and broke the spell to the immense joy of her parents. 

In due course Jambhu Rajii had a palace constructed close to the royal residence of his 
father-in-law. There, in the midst of pleasure and comfort he lived, loving and loved by hia 
wife, and performing deeds of kindness to mankind. In his absence his two sisters sent by 
their mother came to the palace disguised, the one as a needle-seller and tlw) otlier as a bangle - 
seller. In the midst of their duty they asked the Rkii her husband’s name, though they 
knew that she was their brother's wife. As she did not know it,. she promised to tell them on 
another occasion. After the lapse of two or three days they came again. In the course of 
their conversation, naturally and without arousing any suspicion, they asked the Raai her 
husband’s name. On this she frankly admitted that she had entirely forgotten to ask about it. 
Thereupon the sisters gave her a needle telling her to stick it in her towel, so that when 
she wiped her face in the morning, it would come in contact with tlue needle, and she would be 
reminded at once. It need hardly be said that the needle pricked the Rani's face next mornino* 
whereupon she ran to her husband and asked him his name.. 

You will repent of it,,” said the husband. 

No,” replied the wife*. 

Do you really ask my name again said the husband. 

Yes,” returned the wife. 


On hearing this the Raja ran to the brink of the river close by. Hardly had he uttered his 
name,^ Jambhu R«‘ija, than he disappeared into the waters below. In due course he returned 
to his parents’ home, but complained of heat like burning fire^ throughout his body. Hundreds 
of water-carriers were employed to pour water over him,, but nothing could cool him nor 
alleviate bis acute suffering. 

Now, after the ESja disappeared, the Riinl raved like a mad woman for a time. Then she 
became a gasHin, and started in searcb of her husband. Perifons and long was the journey 
she had imposed on herself ; and though her courage sank within her at times, and her tender 

unaccustomed to walking, became swollen, she walked on until she reached the conEnes 
01 the kingdom of her husband’'s parents. 

Here, on the k^nches of a tree, a pair of chakwa chakwi birds were holdiiK>* a close 
conversation. 


Our Raja’s son, Jambhu Raja, is 

bird. 


suffering greatly from heat in his body/’ said the 


male 


** Yes, dear,” said the female bird, but there is no cause for anxiety, 
to collect our dung, and reduce it to powder, and apply it to hie body, Jie 
instantaneously.”' 


If any one were 
would be cured 


Saying thus the birds ffew away up into the high heavens. Our heroine, who was 

of gratoM, g«« keod to a. sp,ecl., OoUeclio" some 
of too dm.* she resoled a. e.p«l sooe.r fa. ,he we.ld .at..™ l.„ do™, ™ 

r- • ^ 

“ Sistera ! sisters. Wlither we yon going wia tlese pots fnll of water ? ” 


Compare the legend of King Santann. 

It ie m that there are fires under the sea, Yadaranfil^ a mythological persou. being in charge Of them. 
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“Ah ! don’t you know ? Are you new to the country said they. “ Our old Raja’s son, 
Jambhu Rajil, is saflering from a malady. We are carrying water to pour over him in order 
to cool his body.” 

“Just so, sister; I am new to the country, having only just entered your Raja’s capital. 
Look at my haggard appearance and the dust on my feet. In the course of the day, after 
I have found a lodging and taken my meals and a little rest, I shall also follow you, 
carrying a pot of water, if you see no objection.” 

Thus saying, Jambhu Rajil’s wife dropped her ring, into one of the water-pots without 
their knowledge. It fell over the Raja when the contents of the garM were emptied over him, 
and prepai’ed liini for liis wife's arrival, 

A. few hours after, the Ruui, disguised as a ^CLKiuiuTd (water-carrier), came in the company 
of the water-carriers. She formally poured the contents of her pot over her husband, so as not 
to arouse suspicion. Making herself known, she applied the dung of the chahivd cliaJcm birds 
to bis entire body, and the burning pain left him entirely. The Raja, sending for his mother^ 
told her of his recovery, and desired that the water-carrier, who was the cause of this, should 
remain with him. 

Now, the Raja’s mother was a bad womaHj and she knew who the water-carrier was. 
Once she had asked her to plaster wdth cow-dung their dwelling-place which, by the force of 
her magic, she had made to bristle with sharp needles at every conceivable point. The Raja 
divining this, wished for their disappearance, and no harm had befallen his wife. 

Again the bad woman had wished for scorpions and centipedes in the house, and it was so ] 
but Jambhu Raja made them disappear before his wife plastered it. Thus his wife was saved 
from harm for the second time. 

Still the woman was bent upon treating her daughtor-in-lawcrnelly or doing away with her. 
She gave her a dirty siM, well steeped in oil, and told her to wash it quite clean, or she would 
punish her very severely. Coming to know of this the Rajjl asked the cranes (baglris) to 
clean the cloth, and thus averted the punishment, which would otherwise have been inevitably 
indicted on the ill-used young woman. 

Chagrined at being thus frustrated in her attempts, the cruel persecutor gave to her 
pamidrd daughter-in-law three hliandis of grain to winnow. Again the Raja came to the 
rescue and asked all the ants to clean them without losing one ear. They did so accordingly, 
but the Raja’s mother found one corn missing. Thereupon he said : “ Come all ye ants and 
tell me who stole the corn,” and a small timid ant threw out of her tiny mouth the missing 
thifig. Then the woman inferred that her son had all along been protecting his wife 
from harm and persecution, and now took the extreme step of sending the Rani to his betrothed 
wife’s home with the following letter to the girl’s mother : — 

“Tour daughter’s enemy (because of the would-be position of co-wife) is coming j poison 
Or kill her at once.” 

She came back, however, none the worse, hut safe and sound, to the great vexation and 
astonishment of the mother-in-law. How could she come otherwise, for the words of the note 
the Raja substituted were as follows : — 

“ My adopted daughter is coming, treat her very kindly.” 

Now Jambhu Raja’s mother wanted to celebrate his marriage with the -betrothed of her 
selection, though she knew fall well that he had married the disguised pamidrd and loved her 
extremely. Indeed, the ceremonies began, and the marriage procession (hardt) started. In 
the procession the wife was converted into a torch-bearer and a torch ^as put into her hand . 
All of a sudden she caught fire, at which she cried out : — Husband, husband, my cloth is 
on fire.” 
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“ Not odIj your clofcli, but uiy body and mind,’* replied the husband. 

Saying thus, and tahin^ his wife, the R’lja translated himselt thiou^h the mid-air to hi <5 
former palace,® 


No* 9. — ■ The Disguised Ttoyal Thief 

Ijr a certain country there once lived a king. He had a dutiful son who, on rising from 
his bed in the morning, used to prostrate himself at his father’s feet. The father used to confer 
a blessing : — “ May you prosper, and your prosperity be more than mine, yea, double.” In 
like manner the son prostrated himself at the feet of his mother, who used to bless him ; — 
“ May your intelligence be more than that of thieves.” 

Now the prince thought of the strangeness of the mother’s constant blessing, and made up 
his mind to test the intelligence of thieves. So one dark night, setting aside his princely 
robes and completely disguising himself, he left his home, and had not wandered long in the 
streets before a thief accosted him : — Who are you ? 

The prince, who had expected this, in order to establish a friendship, replied ; — “Do you 
not know that I am a brother of the profession ?” 

“ Well, come on,” said the thief. 

They had proceeded but a few paces, when another thief came, and after a while they were 
joined by a third. 

As they were all walking in company, the first thief asked the second what qualificatioii„s 
ho possessed. “Brother,” replied he, “I understand the language of beasts. I can tell you 
the precise meaning of their cries. Will yon kindly tell me yours ? ” 

“ Yes,” said he. If I see a man once in the night, I can recognisse him even after twelve 
years.” 

When the third was questioned as to his merits, he answered: — “Brothers, I can tell you 
what is hidden in the palace, nay, in the bowels of the earth — gold, silver, copper, or 
whatever it may be.” 

The disguised prince was in trouble while this di.scu8sion was going on, not knowing wliat 
he should say in his turn ; but a thought struck him in the nick of time. When at la.st the 
question was put to him, he said that he could save his brother-thieves from the gallows, if 
matters come to such a crisis. 

The thieves that night had resolved to plunder the Raja’s palace. So the thief wlio could 
tell of hidden wealth was consulted, and they started. On the way a dog barked, and tliey at 
once all asked the comrade who wag conversant with the language of beasts ; — “ Brother, why 
does the dog bark? ” “It tells us,” said he, “ that the owner is with us, and timt we should be 
on our guard.” “How could the owner be with us, you fool ?” angrily retorted they, and 
proceeding on their course they approached the palace. 

Now the prince was sorry that he should be associated with thieves in plundering lu's own 
palace. He did not relish the idea, much less the fact. Nor did tlie mere thought of losino' 
the vast wealth accumulated for seven generations please him. Ho, therefore^ deserted the 
thieves, and hastily reaching the palace informed the guards there of their intentions anil of 
their probable arrival within a very short time. The result was that the thieves %vere eaurdit 
in the very act of laying their hands on the accumulated treasure* ^ 


[This folktale is the most extraordinary conglomerate of stock Indian incidents that X have yet seen. - Kn 1 
J N^yrated hy Mr. Tikaram of the Sitabaldi Buti Dispensary, Nagpur. * " 
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The day had dawned. The king was informed of the robbery , and in dne course he had 
the thieves brought before the tribunal. He enquired into the grave eharges against them, 
and finding them guilty, he ordered them to be taken instantly to death, 

Now the thief, who said that he could, recognize a man after the lapse of twelve years, went 
to the prince who was sitting to the right of his royal father, and, taking him by the hand, he 
esclaimed that he was one of them. Greatly surprised, the king asked for an explanation, and 
the son, taking him aside, rehearsed from the beginning, how his mother’s blessing had led him 
to test the intelligence of thieves. He had indeed been surprised — one thief interpreting 
the barking of a dog, another telling of a state of the palace coifers, and the third recognizing 
a face seen only in the dark. He also told, how he had promised them to save their lives. 
The time has now come,” said the prince in conolnsion, “for me to fulfil the promise, but the 
power lies with you, sire ; so I beg of you to kindly grant the thieves their lives.” The king 
from the kindliness of the heart complied with the request of his ever dutiful son. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE FOLK-LORE OF THE 
TELUOUS, 

By G. E». Stjbramiah Pantulct, 
{Continued from p. 112.) 

XXIIL 

King J^yasratha of P^fich^ahad a son who 
was gifted with much sense from infancy. One 
day, beholding the king, he asked Mm what the 
sure road to reputation was . The king replied: — 
“ When you rule the kingdom, without oppressing 
the people, you must find out who are rich and 
who are poor, and protect the latter by giving 
them food and clothing from time to time. Thus 
will you obtain an extended reputation. But, 
however much you may bestow on the rich, no fame 
will accrue to you. To give you an example, if 
rain falls while the crops are withering for want 
of water, the cloud will obtain fame, but however 
much it rains in the ocean, no reputation can 
result to the cloud.” Thus speaking and con- 
sidering how clever the boy was, the king made 
over half his kingdom to him. The youth assumed 
the sceptre, confirmed the leases that had been 
given to the people, and finding out the poor 
caused food and clothing to be given to them, 
and cherished them much. He thus obtained 
great celebrity. 

XXIY. 

At Ohannapattanam lived an Englishman^ 
who, as he knew no other language than English, 
kept an interpreter, thoroughly conversant with 
the vernaculars of the country. One day some 
conjurors came to the gentleman, and, having 
fixed their bamboo, danced and displayed several 
feats of agility before Mm. The gentleman was 
highly gratified, and sending for Ms interpreter, 
told Mm to give them ten pagodas. The latter 


took them home, gave them one pagoda, and 
told them to go about their business. As 
they thought this a poor recompense for their 
trouble, and suspected that the interpreter had 
deceived them, they turned to the gentleman, and 
showing him the pagoda, informed him that his 
intei'preter had given them only this much. As 
the gentleman was ignorant of their language, he 
sent for the interpreter and asked him what they 
were saying. He told him that among the ten 
pagodas he had given them, they said that that 
pagoda was a bad one and wanted a better one 
in exchange for it. The gentleman thereupon 
became very much enraged and ordered them to 
be well tM’ashed and sent away. 

They who are ignorant of the vernaculars 
of the place they inhabit, and believe what 
others tell them, must necessarily be guilty 
of injustice. 

XXT. 

A Brdhman well versed in every branch of 
science, was journeying with his disciples on a 
pilgrimage to Ban^ras, and about sun-set one even- 
ing, met a young Brahman boy, who was feeding a 
herd of cattle near a wood, of whom he asked the 
distance to the adjacent village, where he proposed 
to halt for the night. The boy responded : — “ Just 
look at me, at the cattle I am feeding, the forest, 
and the sun, and your question will be answered ; 
for if the village was not very near, would such 
a young boy as I am be feeding so many cattle 
near a forest at tMs time of the day P” From this 
sensible response, the Brahman formed a high 
opinion of the boy’s abilities, and, following him 
home, told his father that the lad was too clever to 
be employed in feeding cows, and requested that he 
might be allowed to take him with Ms other dis- 
ciples to Bantes, where he would educate Mm, 
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T]ie father gladly agreed to the proposal, and 
the lad afterwards turned out a rery bidlliant 
chai’acter. 

XXVI. 

As a boy was sitting on the brink of a well 
crying bitterly, a thief came there, and, seeing 
him, asked him why he was crying. He answered 
that as he was playing, he looked into that; 
well, when the pearl necklace that was on his 
neck slipped off and fell into the water. If he 
should go home without the necklace, his parents 
would thrash him, and on that account he 
was crying. The thief, thinking he would be 
able to steal it, said to him : — My lad, be not 
afraid, I will go down to the well and get the 
pearl necklace; do you take care of my clothes.” 
Having left his clothes on the bank, he descend- 
ed into the well, naked. As soon as he had 
got to the bottom, the hoy took his clothes and 
ran away with them. The thief, having searched 
for a long time and not finding the necklace, 
came up again ; but not seeing the boy anywhere, 
he exclaimed: — ** Even I, who am a rogue, have 
been deceived by a boy ” 

Moral : — However clever a person thinks 
himself, he may be outwitted by others. 

XXVII. 

There was a tiger in a certain wood who used to 
kill and devour all the beasts that inhabited it. 
One day he caught a wild buffalo, and while 
eating it, one of its bones stuck in his jaws. 
Being unable to extract the bone, blood and pus 
collected there and caused the tiger a good deal 
of pain. The tiger laid himself down under a 
tree, and in great pain opened his mouth, and 
exclaimed thus : — “ How shall I extract this ? 
How shall I live P What shall I do In his dis- 
tress he saw a crow upon the tree, and said to 
him : — 0 crow, you see the pain I am suffering 
fi'om; if you will but extract the bone and restore 
me to life, I will give you as much as you want 
from, the food I procure everyday.” The crow 
was moved by this supphoation, and, taking com- 
passion on him, entered his mouth, from which 
he took out the bone, and asked the tiger for the 
flesh he had promised. The tiger replied: — 

When you entered my mouth, I did not crush 
you under my jaws, but allowed you to come out 
uniujured. IJngrateM for this, do you ask me 
for flesh ? Look to your business.’’ 

Thus people in prosperity often forget the 
Iriends who have served them in adversity. 

XXYIII. 

There lived at Dh^irapura a Brahman, 
who went one day into the forest to gather 


some fruit and flowers. At this juncture, a 
tiger came there, and the Brahman, becoming 
afraid, tried to make his escape. The tiger, 
however, pursued and overtook him. In this sad 
predicament, the Brahman begged him to spare 
his life for three days, that he might return 
home, settle his affairs, and take leave of his 
family. The tiger asked him what was to be done 
in the event of his not returning. He replied, 
thei*e was no fear, for he would take his oath to 
return. The tiger having consented, he returned 
home disconsolate, and after employing the three 
days in settling his affairs and taking leave of his 
family, he arrived at the prescribed time , at the 
place where he had appointed to meet the tiger, 
who was so pleased at his veracity that he allow- 
ed him to depart uninjured. 

Thus a person who keeps up to his word is 
always respected. 

XXIX. 

In Jayasthala on the banks of the K&veri, 
there lived aBrflhman, Durgatha by name. Ashe 
was in very indigent circumstances, he used to go 
a-begging to four different villages, come home 
at about two or three o’clock every day, and cook 
his own meal and eat. Things wcxit on thus 
for some time, and when on a certain day the poor 
Bi4hman was plodding his weary way homeward, 
it came to pass that tsvara and his wife were 
sauntering in the heavens. Parbatl, the wife, 
unable to endure the sight of this poverty-stricken 
Brahman, took compassion on him, and requested 
her husband to bless him with idches. Where- 
upon Isvax’a i^eplied and said that Brahm^ had 
not written on his face that he must enjoy wealth, 
and that he must thei*efore live and die a beggar, 
Parbatx thereupon said ** Let me see how this 
Brfihman cannot become wealthy when we will it,” 
and threw a heap of one thousand gold mohars on 
his way. The Brahman came to within ten yards 
of the heap, when suddenly the thought struck 
him to see if he could walk like a blind man. He 
accordingly shut his eyes and passed off the heap 
of moliars on the way. 

Moral : <— Tfhe law of karma (fate) is inevit- 
able, 

XXX- 

There was a Bi^hman, Vasanthay^i by name, 
at Sriramapura, on the banks of the Ttora- 
parni* He conceived the idea of pei'f orming a yajna 
(sacrifice), and wanted four or five of the best 
goats for the purpose. He went, therefore, to a 
neighbouring village, purchased the goats, tied a 
rope round their necks, and was wending his way 
home, when four fefidras wanted to appropriate the 
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goats to tliemselves. One of tkem, therefore, 
came and stood before the Brahman and said, 
^ Why are you carrying a number of mad dogs ? ” 
The Bri-hman merely thought him a fool who 
confounded goats with mad dogs. He went on a 
little further, when anothei- of the ^ddras put him 
the same question, and wanted him to take care, 
lest the mad dogs should bite him. The Brahman, 
on hearing these words, entertained a slight doubt 
in his mind. While pursuing his track a little 
further, a third of the Sddras came close by the 
goats, grew exceedingly angry, and began to 
rebuke the Brahman for letting loose a number 
of mad dogs on the way-farers. The Brahman, on 
healing this, became certain that they must be 
mad dogs and tried to unloose them, when the last 
of the Sddras came up and wanted him to tie them 
np to a tree adjacent, as, by letting them loose, 
they would fall upon people and bite them. 
The Brdhman thereupon tied them to a tree and 
ran away. The Sddras then untied them and 
took them home. 

Moral ; — An intelligent person can be duped by 
a number of men maintaining the same foolish 
opinioi;. 

XXXI. 

In the village of YachavAra there lived aSddra 
named Isrikathakkidigidu {lit., the holder of 
a quantity of sand). One day he wanted to 
go to another village and started with a ser 
of sand tied to the hem of his garment. At 
MAchavara, an adjacent village, lived another 
Sfldra, PedathakkidigAdu (lit., the holder of 
a quantity of cowdung), who also wanted to go 
to another village, and started with a viss 
of cowdung tied to the hem of his garment. 
They met each other accidentally in the evening, 
went to the same village, and seated themselves 
on the pial of a rest-house. Isukathakkidi saw the 
bundle of Pedathakiddi, took it to be a quantity 
of food, and resolved to reserve it for his own use, 
and so asked him what it was. Whereupon Peda- 
thakiddi, who entertained the same desires about 
the bundle of Isukathakkidi, told him that it 
contained a quantity of food, and asked 
Isukathakkidi what the contents of his bundle 
were. To which he replied : — I have rice with me, 
but I regret I have not, like you, brought other 
food with me. I feel exceedingly hungry, but what 
can I do?” PMathakkiddig^dn, hearing the 
pitiful words of his friend, said : — “ Do not feel 
sorry. Let us exchange our bundles. I do not 
feel hungry just now.” They mutually consented 
to the proposal, exchanged their bundles, and 
each fearing the other went to a place afar o:ff in 


di:fferent directions, untied their bundles and were 
extremely amazed. 

Moral : — Entertain not thoughts of deceiving 
others, lest they deceive you. 

XXXII. 

At Q-annavAra lived a very poor Brahman, 
Divasarma, who eked out a livelihood as a 
beggar. One day, when he chanced to go to the 
adjacent wood for fuel for his sacrifice, he saw a 
huge tiger under a spreading banyan tree. Shak- 
ing with fear, he bethought him how best lie 
could go home. There were a few lambs near the 
tiger at the time, who saw the shivering Brahman 
and that he had come in innocence of his danger; 
so they wished to devise means for saving him . The 
lambs therefore approached the tiger and said 
O King Tiger, your charity knows no bounds. 
Tonr fame extends over the four corners of the 
world, A Brahman has been here for a very long 
time, eagerly longing to see you.” The tiger 
thereupon was overjoyed and told the lambs to 
fetch the BrS.hman to his presence. Then the 
lambs went to the Brahman, told him not to be 
afraid, and took him along with them to the tiger. 
Whereupon the tiger was exceedinglypleased with 
the Brahman, and presented him with some of the 
ornaments of those whom he had slain on 
previous occasions. The BrAhman thereupon was 
filled with joy, took the jewels home, sold 
some of them and lived comfortably out of the 
proceeds of the sale. 

Some time after, a neighbouring Brahman, 
feeling jealous of the former’s situation, thought 
he could also make a fortune by going to the 
forest, and on going there saw the tiger surrounded 
by a number of foxes and dogs. These animals, 
thinking they might share the spoil, reported the 
coming of the Brahman to the tiger, and had him 
slain. 

Moral .—People will assuredly come to grief if 
they approach a king when he is surrounded by 
evil councillors. 

XXXIII. 

In Bengal (?) there was a king who built a huge^ 
fort and lived in it with a very large retinue, and 
was invincible so long as he remained in the fort * 

How, a tributary king ( polygar ) conceived 
the idea of somehow drawing the king out of his 
fortress, confining him in prison, and occupying 
his vast dominions. With this object, he went 
to the king one day and informed him that on the 
morrow his son’s marriage was to be celebrated* 
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and reo[tiested tLe king to be present on the anspi* 
cious occasion. The king consented, but his 
rninister heard the news, approached him, and 
said: — “Ton hare entertained, I hear, thoughts 
of going to the Polygar’s house. He is a man foil 
of tricks and has large forces. I am snre he will 
do yon some mischief, once yon are away from 
the fort. Do not go to the Polygar.’’’ 

To which the king replied What care we 
how full of tricks he is ? He has been so long faith- 
ful to ns, and, judging him from his antecedents, 
he will mot, we think, do ns any harm. Had 
he entertained such thonghts, why did he not 
invade onr dominions while we remained in the 
fortress ? ” 


The minister replied ; — “As yon are invincible, 
so long as you remain in the fort, he dare not do 
yon any harm. He therefore seeks your friend- 
ship. But should you once go out of the fort, 
you are helpless. He will not suffer the auspi- 
cious moment to pass away. He will show you 
then his spite. To give you an example, the 
lotus, so long as it remains in water, spreads 
forth its petals despite the heat of the sun, the 
sun all the while aiding it. But once it comes 
out of its proper element (water), the same sun 
makes it wither away. It is the same %vith the 
Toly gar and yourself.’^ 

The king w^as exceedingly pleased with these 
words and refrained from going to the Polygar, 


NOTES AND QFEHIBS. 


MAEETAGE CUSTOHS - OB STRUCT J.ON BT THE 
BEIDEGKOOM'S SISTER. 

Whew a Hindi! Panjabi brings home hjs bride, 
it is the custom for the sister t>o stand in tlie 
doorway and to prevent the bridegroom and his 
biide from entering the house until they pay her 
something. What is the meaning of this cus- 
tom ? The sister c,an have no claim to the house, 
for she is among the Hind<!s pardyd dhan (.a 
strangei’^s property), because she on her maiTiage 
leaves her parent’s family and entei’s into another's 
family, 

ijTJRDYAL SiiyaH in P. N, and Q. 1883. 

SPIRITS MUST NOT TOUCH THE iGRPUND. 

The aboye js a comnxon belief ^among the peo- 
ple; and you will sometimes see two bricks stuck 
up on end, or even two tentrpegs driven into the 
groiind ip front of a shrine to a (ghost) or 
saiyad {shahid), the njalignant spirit of one who 
has ngiet a violent death, for the spirits to rest on. 
This is probably w)iy the vessel of water kept full 
for the use of the spirit for some time after death 
is put up in .a tree; why the bones {phM) after 
cremation must never touch the ground, but 
always be hung up in a tree on their way to the 
Ganges; why a *HindA on a pilgrimage mpst 
sleep on the ground, and not on' a bedstead; and 
why there are so many spots guarded by demons 
where it is safe to sleep on the ground only. ' 

Denzil Ibbetsok in P. JV. and Q, 1883. 

1 [The' above note is still of interest, but the whole 
^subjeet has fii 33 .ee been somewhat elaborately discussed 
in my Proper Mm&s of PanjaUs. Of the above names, 


OPPROBRIOUS NAMES. 

One favourite device for averting the jealousy 
of the godlings is to give a child a name which 
conveys a contemptuous meaning : tluis, if a 
parent has lost one child by small-pox, he will 
probably give the next child one or other of the 
following depreciatory names 

(1) McM, bad. (2) Rullia or Edldrt, explained 
to mean Jis hi paid mMh Mi [i, e., a person who 
can’t be found, or who lias wandered: in the 
south-west of the Panjilb, at any rate, nillan 
means * wander ’). (3) KMd, like the sweepings of 
a village. (4) ChfiUrd, scavenger. (6) Ohhitiary 
an old shoe, (6) Qhliupl, as worthless as a chhdj, 
or winnowing basket. (7) GlimM, trailed along 
the route. (8) NathU, having a nath (nose-iing) 
in his nose. The last requires some explanation. 
If a man h.as lost several male children, the nose 
of the next born is pierced, and a nose-ring 
inserted in order that he maybe mistakenfora 
girl, and so passed over by the evil sph'its. 

A son is also clothed very shabbily if several 
of his elder brothers have died, no doubt because 
it is hoped that he will thus escape the notice of 
the godlings. 

Musalmfins also shave the child’s head, leaving 
only a single lock on one side, called “ jplr hi 
suhhr or propitiation of the patron saint; some- 
times, too, they bore the child’s ear, inserting 
a kauri (shell) as an e.ar-ring. A full list of 
depreciatory names would be interesting.’^ 

J. M. Douib, in P. K and Q. 1888. 


the first M^rfi may mean * beloved ’ : bat it is usually 
spelt and pronounced HM, when it becomes oppro* 
brious. — En.] ^ 
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MISCELLANEOUS TRAVANCORE INSCRIPTIONS. 

BY THE LATE EAO BAHADHE P. SHNDAEAIM PILLAI, M.A., H.R.A.S., P.E.H.S. 

{Coniinued from ;p. 118.) 


The Inscriptions, 

P ROCEBDIN’G then to the inscriptions, I propose to record them in the order of their dates. 

As the collection is still continued, we shall have to insert later on in the series such of 
them as may be hereafter found to come between, according to their dates. 

I. 


Puravari Inscriptionj 835 M. E. 

The earliest of the inscriptions with me which is yet to be published is one dated 335 in the 
Malabar era. It is found on the northern side of a mandapam in front of the old temple 
at Puravari-ChaturvSdimaiigalam already referred to in another paper.^^ jt thus : 



Text.^® 


T amiL ^^ 

Tamih 


1 17 [Svasti Sri Kollam-tdnjvi 335 m=anainn=ediram=anda Idapa-nayiru K6ttar=ar.a 

mummncli-cholana- 

2 Ilur Knruhkudi Tiru-maru-marpan§n Puravari ViniiiagarsAlvarkku nittal 

nimantam^achandira-taran-chelvatrika nam vitta nilam«avidu Ivvur en nilam 
U ttama-raman-kalukku terku kallarai- 


3 kku ni5kka (vadakku-Sjfi-kkaltikku) . . . Vitai-arivajukku 

4 ki(lakku) nank=el]ai iiadii[vil nilam , mukkam-] 

'5 yum Uttama-rSman-k^Iukku vadakku A(ru)vltaikku mtkku oMttu-mukkattukku 

kilakkn nedun- 


6 tu(ru)Yalakku terku Innank=ellaiyil naduvil tavarai nilam kaniyum aka nilam 
oru-miiYum mSrpadi-yuril Sankara vi^ngan Ivv=Alvarku tiru-vamudukku 
^chandira-taran-chel- 


7 vataka vitU nilam lYvflr oru-puYil ctaruda Yayar-ka- 


8 lukku Yadakku kilakku Ptl-mufaikku (terkum) IJaachi-nattn-ku^idu-Ini-) 


9 lam X X N&nclusYaram=udaiyiIr dgva-danam PiraYajaikkn mSrkum Inank=el- 

10 lai naduYU nilam arai-rndvarai-kkaniyum Irn-puvil nilam Ai;rn.kku mekku 

Anavaratan-vayasfkalukku terku kuijdaraikku kilakku Veppajaikku 
Yadakku Innank=ellai naduYU kidanda nilan- 


11 kani-yaraikkttuiyum aka nilam 

12 v6(mu)m Innila[m] Irandu [maYum 

13 pilum Yetti-kkolkaYenm Tiru-ppadiyil§ 


oru maYum IvY=im-' 

kai-k] kondu Itu ■ chem- 
mr-varttu-kkuduttom Ivv=AlYar 


li* See Some JSarly Sovereigns of Travancore, ante, Vol, XXIV. p. 2.57. 

H The mimher above the line gives the serial number of this new series and the one below the number 

3 u my register. /. j., • * 

IS The word above the lino indicates the characters and the one below the language of the inscription. ^ ^ 

18 The stones bearing this inscription having been disturbed, the text has been reconstructed oy bringing 
to«’ether bits of sentences engraved on stones now standing apart from one another. 

^ If Square brackets indicate words supplied and the small ones those indistinct and doubtful. 
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14 kanmikalukka kuruhkudi Tiru-mara-marpaniim Saubara-vidangaaum Ivv=irav6[m] 
" Ivai kurankudi Tiru-mara-marpaij eluttu Sankara vidaugajj Vi3ai-yuran=avaikku 
si-rama- 


15 n Tirukkai-elnUu Ippacli 

16 nkaran eluttu Ippa[di]. 


amSu 


vidangan 


Translation. 


‘‘Hail ! Prosperity ! lii the year opposite to the year 33^5 after the appearance of Kollani, 
I, Tirumaynmarpan of Kurunkudi (living) in Kdtf^r alias IVEummudi-Clidlanallfir, make a 
gift of the following land, to support, as long as the moon and the stars last, the daily oblations 
to the god Viwagar Ajvar of'Puravari, viz., my land named ^ ^ , measuring mulMni^ 

situated' in this village, and within these four boundaries, viz,, to the south of the Httamara- 

man channel, to the west of Kalarai, to the north of Va^akku firikkai, and to -the east of 
Vitaiyariv^i;' and^ also my land called Tavarai, measuring hdni, situated in this village and 
within these four boundaries, viz., to the north of the Uttaniaraman channel, to the west of 
Aruvidai, to the east oi CMttuimikkain, and to the south of Hedunturuval : the total making 
one md of land j and I, Sahkara-Vi^ahgan of the same place, make a gift of the following lands 
to furnish. rice to this Alvar, as long as the moon and the stars last, viz,, the land (measuring) 
araimdvarailiMni among* the one crop lands of“ this village situated within tiieso 4' boundaries, 
viz., to the north and east of the Sernta Yayarkal ( = Ifield-Stone), to the soutli of Pflmurai, 
to the west of Hafichinattiu K-mi^unilam and Piravayai*< belonging to the temple of HaiicM- 
svaramudaiyar, and also the land (measuring) Icdniyarailclcdvi among the double-crop lands 
situated within the following four boundaries, viz., to the west' of the river, to the south of 
Anavaratan Vayarkal, to the east of Kup.darai, and to the north of Veppaj^ai, making a total 
of one md; both of us solemnize the gift by pouring water at the holy steps and wish thiS' 
gift to be entered in copper-plate. Thus do we, Tirumarumilrpan of Kurunkudi and Saukara- 
Vidaiigan, make this gift to the servants' of this Alvur. — Witness "whereof our hands: 
Tirumarumarpan of Kurunkudi (signature), Sahkara-Vidaiigan (signature), Sri-Bfi-man. on 
behalf of Vijaiydran Sabha (holy signature). Thus do I know, Vidangan Sankarand* 

Unbounded must have been the self-eomplaisance of the two good men of those days, 
Tirumarumarpan and 'Saiikara-Yidangan, as they wended their way hack from the temple after 
having thus satisfied themselves of the security and permanence of their charitable endowment 
for all time to come. Por, little could they have then dreamt that the very stones bearing 
the inscription -would come to be pulled asunder and displaced so completely in a subsequent 
structure as to tax our ingenuity and patience in the attempt to piece togethei* and find out 
the meaning of their lithio document. The stones as they are now found forming the 
basement of the mandapam give but a chaos of words that do not at all run into one another ; 
and it is by suitable transpositions of their sections that we have been able to exti*acfc any 
sense out of them. As for the endowment itself, let us hope that the publication of this 
document will produce no needless qualms of conscience in those who now enjoy the property, 
no doubt on good authority and long possession. As regards fho donors, both appear to have 
been men of Kurunkudi or Tirukku^runkudi in the Tinnevelly District, but long settled in 
Kottar. Heither of their names, Tirumarumarpan (meaning one with the goddess of fortune in 
his breast) and Yidangan (meaning the un wrought), is now in current use. Tiiat one of the 
witnesses to the deed bears the name of the second donor inverted, Yidangan Sankara n, would 
prove that the second donor at least was not without issue, and that in all probability the two 
donors were brothers, so that the signature of the son of the second "was taken as sufficient 
evidence of the consent of the family to their free gift. Nothing else can w-e now know 
about these generous Yaishnavas of that day. Nor do we know anything of that Sri-Raman 
whose holy signature on behalf of the village association was held sufficient to iudidate his 
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acceptance of the gift on the part of the temple authorities. In all probability, he was the 
Brahman manager of the shrine or the head of the temple servants. Neither of Vijaijur nor 
of the Nanchssvaramudaiyar temple mentioned in the document have I succeeded fn gathering 
any information. 


It is remarkable that the system of land measurement followed is the one that since the days 
of RA jaraja seems to have been in Use in tiie Tanjore District. It is in itself a wonderful system. 

It divides a vili equal to 6| acres^^ into a series of primary fractions L and 

2 4 o 16 20 80 

then into a further series of secondary fractions being of the abo^e series, and again 
into a tertiary series of of the second, and so on, so that a hil Ml mundiri of a veli would cover 


hothing more than an infinitesimal portion of space measuring but 


81 

102400 


of a square inch. 


That the lands in Nanchinad must have been surveyed for revenue purposes in this fine system 
of measurement sometime before 335 M. B., the date of our present inscription, is proved by the 
description of the extent of the land endowment in terms of that system. The four pieces said to 

13 

have been granted measured one md which in current measurement would make ~ of an acre 


or 32| cents- OF 2| paras of land. It will be curious to know when and by whom this Tanjore 
method of Revenue Survey was introduced and carried out in South Travaneore. It seems to 
me probable that it must have been duo to some of the successors of Rajaraja, who conquered 
and ruled over South Travaneore and Tinnevelly in the previous century. No trace of this 
system is discoverable in places nearer Trevandram, nor does it now obtain currency either in the 
Madura or in the Tinnevelly Districts, proving thereby (1) that even in the palmiest days of the 
greatest modern 0h61a power, places about Trevandram or north Yteld were not subject to 
foreign sway, and (2) that the Chela power did not last long enough in places to the south of 
Madura to enable their system of land measurement to take root in the country. 


On the use of the carious word eMr (opposite) in the expression the year opposite the 
year 335 after the appearance of Kollam^?’ about which there has been an apparently endless 
controversy, we shall comment on a future occasion, as in this case there is not the confusing 
double year notation which has given rise to it. “After the appearance of Kollam does not 
necessarily mean after the foundation of a' town called Kollam — appearance being scarcely an 
apt word to designate the construction of a city. It may mean here nothing more than “ after 
the reckoning by Kollam years •cam© into use.’^ We may, perhaps, note in passing that the king 
of Travaneore about the date of this inscription was Vlra-Bavivarman whose name we meet 
with in the following year in an inscription^® on the walls of- this very teinple, 

II* 

Inscription, B92 M. E. 

The next reeord in the order of date is one engraved on the southern wkll of a mandapayfi 
in front of the Gh&lapuraoi temple in Kottar. We have already referred to this shrine founded 


w" A good deal of confusion seems to prevail with regard to the unit of measurement in the Tanjore system. 
Bbth Winslow and Er. Huitzsch (see foot-note No. 4, page 92, Yol. I. of Souih-Indian Inscrij^tions) say that a v* li 
is equal to 5 But the fofmer'estimatea a Mi as being about 5 acres, while according to the table given by 

the latter it ought to be 6~. Here Mnif of course, cannot mean the usual fraction of Evidently, the Myyi 

whicli Br. Hultzsch gives as equal to 100 Tiuli must have been differently estimated in feaka 1296, as an inscription 
of that date, No. 72, Yol. I., gives 32 H^nis as making 4, 000 Irnlis^ i. e., 125 and not 100 Itulii per Tins fact 

as well as the diverse extent that a fcwli may cover according to Winslow, from I square foot to a square of 12 feet, 
would point to the desirablility of sticking to the fractional system in preference to the more modern but less uni- 
form measurements in h%ni and 

w See /Some Early /Sovereiyne o/ Travati^ore, ante, Tol. p. 257. 
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Ch 6 ia ki^gSaj^Bdra Kul 6 ttuiign. the hero of 

ihe Ealiiigattu Paran.^^ It runs thus :— 

^ Tamil* 


No.|. 


Test. 


1 Svasti Srf Kolla[m] 392 m^Andu Kali-ynga-varsham nnlayivattu-munnuiTu orapattelam»= 

Audi- 

2 nn=edirAm=[K]ndu Tiruchclnka-nayirru NAnclu-uAttu Tiru-kkott.'u.-Aua Mummucli 

Cho lanall ur =ii daiy At-R A- 

S jgndra-Ch611swa[ra]mmndaiya luahA-dSvarku kdttarana Chola-KSralapurattu- 
khujatt-ar ES 3 avaii=araisu vai- 

4 tta Tiru-iiaud[a]-vi}akku Onra Iv.vi!akk=oni;nkkum Iran tanta achchu etfu lTV=acboh= 


etfcum 

5 Ik-ko [ vi] r-[Siva] Bralimanarom 

clielnttuYom 


kaikkondu poliyuttaka mutt'Amar-clianclraiittaTai' 
Translation. 


! Prosperity ! In tke year 392 opposite tlie Zaliynga year 4317, tlio San being in 
Yrisoliika (Scorpio), (the following agreement is made) : — K^feavan Arasu of Kixjattar in 
j:6ttAr Cli6J,a-K^ralap-aram arranges for a perpetual lamp to be lit in Iionour of the 
Maliad^va of the temple' of RajAndracholisvaram alias the lord of iMninmnrli-CJhu.’anallur, 
otherwise known as holy KAfctfir in Nanchinadn, and pays for the upkeep of this one lamp 
eight acloliu; and we the $i 7 a-Brah mans of this temple, accepting tliis snm of eight 
given by this man, promise, ont of the interest accruing therefrom, to keep up the liglit without 
default as long as the sun and the moon exist.’' 

But the sun and the moon of the ‘Biva-Brahmans have long been set, and no nnwcleorae ray 
of light now disturbs the serpents inside. As regards the donor, what sin he was thus seeking 
to purge himself of or perchance what blessing to purchase -with his eight achchu — an heir of his 
body or success in his trade ? — it is impossible now to find out. That ho was no king, thougli 
he bore the name Arasu, is clear from the way in which he is spoken „of by the i:>iva-Brahmaxis. 
Ministers of religion generally knowhow to behave well and wdll never call a king this man,” 
particularly when he pays them achchu or coins of value. Whatever an achchu was worth it 
will be.seen that eight of them were enough to yield such interest as to keep up a perpetual 
light. The word used for interest” is^oUyutt.u (feeding by 'multiplication), and there can be 
no doubt that it is from this root that the Malayalam word >palisai is derived. — the transition 
being marked by ‘polisai, which occasionally turns up in old insciuptions# 

But the most curious feature of this document is the multiplicity of names used for 
K!6ttAr, This old name seems to have successfully withstood all the Chula efforts to supersede 
it with their own denominations. It seems to have been one of the peculiar ways of the Chujas 
of the Parantaka dynasty to commemorate their conquests by altering the names of villages, 
.towns, and provinces so as to flatter their own vanity ; and the consequonce was that Clio la 
geography came to suffer as much from the plague of homonyms as the kings themselves. In 
all probability Kotpir was called Mummudi-Cholanallur — the good town of the thrice-crowned 
Ohbla— * In honour of its first Cliola conqueror — Bajaraja— one of whose birudas was Mummudi. 
On its re-conquest by Rajendra, it became the seat of a shrine called after that famous emperor, 
and was accordingly known as BajAndrachblisvaram or simply Chollsvaram or Ciiuiapurani. 
The term Chola-Keralapuram, which at the date of this inscription seems to have been the 
official designation for KottAr, would seem to suggest that some amicable arrangemenfc subsisted 


AnU, VoL XXIV. p. 254. 
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about that time by wliicli the Kerala or VSnad prince enjoyed its possession under the 
suzerainty of the Oh6Ias — a conclusion we have elsewhere^i pointed out as also otherwise 
probable. 

Before passing on to the next inscription with me, I would request my readers to bear in mind 
the use of the perplexing word edir^ or “ opposite/’ in the phrase recording the date of this deed. 
Here it unquestionably means equal to ” — “the Kollam year 892 equal or corresponding to 
the Kali year 4317.” It may be also well to note in passing that this is a fine specimen of tho 
Ch61a style of inscriptions, where the TamiLGrantha characters are freely intermixed with tho 
Tamil ones. The king of Travancore about the date of this inscription was Sri-Vira-Raman 
Keralavarman whom our Kadinankulam record^^ shews as having been on the throne just 
three years previously. 

III. 


Kdttar Inscription, 396 M. B. 


The next inscription T propose to present is one dated 4 years later, and inscribed on the 
same wall of the same shrine RAjendra-Cholisvaram, It runs thus : — 


ITo. 


3 

4 - 


Tamil 

Tamil* 


Text. 


1 Svasti Srt Kollam-tonri 306 ms^anda mituna-nayirru Nahchinattu-Tirukkotturcana 

mammudi-Ch61anallu[r] Udaiyar 

2 IrasSndira-Choltswaram Udaiya MahadSvar SrS-Koyilir Altir^ana vikrama 

Oh 61 ap§-i 3 Ldiyapurattti m!l.laii Paratan mAta Elundarulu- 

3 vitta Eunram=ennda Pillaiyarku Ivan amurfcupa^ikku tanta achchu 15 

Ivv=aohchu patinainohum Ikkdyilir siva Bra- 

4 hmanaron-kaikkondu poliyut^ka kai-kkondu nittal naluri arisi-yuii-kariyamnrtum 

palakai-talaiyi- 

5 1 alandu Sratbu amurtu Cheyvipp6m=akavum Ippadi muttat6y23 nittal niman 

tam=Aka Ohandratittavar Oheluttuvom=Aka. 


Translation. 

“ Hail ! Prosperity ! In the year 396 after the appearance of Kollam when the snn was 
in Gemini (the following arrangement was made): — M^lan Paratan of AjCir alias Vikrama- 
Chdlap^igLCliyapiiram having given 15 achohv, iov providing daily oblations to the image of 
Kunvam Erinda Pillaiyar, set up by his mother in the holy temple of Mahadeva of RajendrachfiliS’ 
varam alias the lord of Mnmmudicholanallur, otherwise known as holy K6t|;a,r in Nanohinada, 
we the Siva-Brahmans of this temple, accepting this sum of 15 aohohu given by this man, shall, 
out of the interest accruing therefrom, measure out every day on the temple plank^^ a nali and 
a half of rice and the required vegetables, and, duly cooking^s the same, shall offer them as 
oblation. Thus do we promise to discharge this our daily duty without failure as long as 
the moon and the sun endure.” 

Here then we have an illustration of the manner in which idols multiply in temples. 
The good mother of Malan Paratan, anxious to secure special merit in the eyes of her favourite 


21 Ante, Vol. XXIV, p. 254. 

23 Ante, Vol. XXIV. p. S08. 

23 The y or iv at the end of this word is an obyions error. 

24 This is probably the plank placed on the door-way of the temple, 

25 This expression might mean “ after submitting the amount to be checked,’^ 
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deitj, set up an image of Kunram Erinda Pillaiyar or ‘ the young divinity who pierced the 
hill/ ^meaning of course Sulbrahmanya with reference to his destruction of the mountain of 
Krauncha; and the temple authorities always encouraged the creation of such sub-shrines as it 
invariably tended to increase the temple endowments and to enlarge the establishment under their 
control. In this case, the pious son invested 15 aohcluz for the support of his mother’s favourite 
deity, and since the interest thereon was enough to fetch every day one and a half of rice 
and vegetables, the amount could not but be regarded as considerable. Even at 12 per cent, 
15 acMm could not have yielded as interest more than 1*8 aclicliu per year, which, putting aside 
the vegetables, was found enough to purchase 549 ndlis of rice or over 2G paras of paddy, assum- 
ing the ndli of 396 M. E, to have corresponded to a 7iciU of our own times. The achchu here 
referred to therefore must have been a gold coin certainly -worth more than 10 of our modern 
depreciated rupees. Unlike the two previous donors, Paratan appears to have been a native of 
South Travancore itself, as Alto, his native village, is a well-known locality in the Erneil 
Taiuka., or, as it was then called, Eaiiasihganallto. The term Vikramachdjap^ndiyapuram 
used as a synonym of Alur is of course another illustration of the persistent Chula policy of 
creating a geographical nomenclature to suit their own vanity. The language of this and the 
previous inscription being in excellent Tamil, we have to suppose either that there were about 
this time learned men attached to the temple to draft out such documents, or that the 
great Chula conquest of Nahchinad tended to the spread of general knowledge and learning. 
It is likely that this endowment was made like the previous one in the reign of Sri-Vira- 
Btoan Kdralavarman of the Kadinahgulam inscription, 


ON THE DATES OF THE SAKA ERA IN INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY PROFESSOR F. KIBLHORN, C. I. B. ; GoTTIN'UEN. 
(Comhided from Vol, XXV. 2>. 294.) 


Locality of the Era. 


The earliest genuine inscription, the date of which is explicitly referred to ihc Saka ora, 
is the Badami cave inscription of S. oOO, of the time of the Western Chalukya ilahgalisvara and 
his elder brother Kirtivarman I., No, 13 of my chronological list and the list contains 
altogether 15 dates of the Western Chalukyas of Badami, the latest of whi<di is No. 39 of 
S. 679, of the reign of Kirtivarman 11. Wc next have 30 dates^ of the E^lshtraktitas of 
MaikhSd and the Gujarat branches of the Rashtrakuta family, the first of 'which is No. 37 of 
S. 676, of the time of Bantidurjja, and the last No. 80 of S. 004, which records iho day on 
which ladra IV. died. . Eollowing upon tho inscriptions of the Rashtrakfitas, the inscriptions 
of the Western Chalukyas of Kalyap.a furnish 41 datos^ of the list, from No. 88 of S. 002, 
of the time of Taila II., to No. 198 of S. 1106, of the time of Sfimfisvara IV.*’ Contempora’ 
neous with some of these dates, we also have 9 dates of the Ka|acharyas of Kalya^ia tho 
earliest of which is No. 175 of S. 1079, of tho time of Bijjana-Triblmvanamalla, and the 


26 The unfortunate death of tliia valued Native ooutributor has brought this paper to an untimely end 
1 Among tho dates Nos. 1-12 there are throe (of ICO, 272 (?), and 888) from spurious Wt-stom Oa.Wa ami 
ttreo (of 8. 400, 415. and ^17) from spwous aurjora inscriptions. Tho ontlisst date of tho list from a genuine 
Western Ganffa inscription is No. 62 of S. 809. 


» The chronological list actually gives 35 dates, hut three of them (Nos. 54. 55 and 611 arc i 

belonging to the Sildras, and one (No. 79) to tho Western Gangas, whUo one (No. 60) is not Sthentic. ^ 

“ numher would have been much larger if the Western ChlUntyas had dated all their inscriptions in years of 

“02% iised an era of his own, tho so-oallsd CMlukya-riirama-mrska oi 
GmaAia.mrama.hola, or, in other words, had his inscriptions dated in regnal years • and thi, 
regnal (and Jovian) years only has been largely followed by his suocessors S well as by iho^Kai^h^yas)^ 

. „!! “ furnished by tho inscription qnoted nndet No. 137, which as I now !«„',« i„ , 

of SfimfSvara IV., dated in S. 1111 (not 1011 ). w. wwen, asi now learn, is ono 
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latest No. 197 of S. 1105, of the time of Singhana.® The next dynasty to be mentioned 
is that of the Koysa}as of Ddrasamudra of which the list gives no less than 31 dates, from 
No. 139 of 1025, of the time of Baliaia L, to No. 274 of S. 1208, of the time of Nara- 
simha III.® And another family which is well represented in the list is that of the Tadavas ; 
for we first have 5 dates of the YMavas of the S§U}ja country, the earliest of which is No. 95 
of S. 922, of the time of Bhillama II., and the latest No. 166 of S. 1063 (for 1064), of the time 
of the Mahdsdmania S6unad6va, and afterwards 32 dates of the Yadavas of D§vagiri, from 
No. 207 of S. 1113, of the time of Bhillama, to No. 277 of S. 1227, of the time of Ramachandra. 

The history of the dynasties, hitherto mentioned, has been told from their inscriptions by 

Fleet, in his Dyndsfics ths I\.0i7iQ/T6S6 Districts iks So'tiibdy Froceeding to 

the great feudatory families, treated of in the same work, we first have 21 dates of the 
Sllaras ( or Sil&ras, or SiiaMras). Eleven of them are from inscrip tions of the Silaius of the 
Northern Kohkan,? from No. 54 of S. 7 65 (P), of the time of Pnllasakti, to No. 201 of S. 1109, 
of the time of Aparaditya ; one. No. 98 of S. 930, is from an inscription of Ratfaraja, a Silara 
of the Southern Kohkan ; and 9 dates are from inscriptions of the Silaharas of the Deccan, 
from No. 120 of S. 980, of the time of Marasimha, to' No. 210 of S. 1114, of the time of 
Ehdja II. Of the Eattas of Saundatti there are 7 dates, from No. 88 of S. 902, of the time of 
Santivarman,® to No. 233 of S. 1151 current, of the time of LakshmidSva II. Of the Sindas 
we have the three dates® No. 91 of S. 911 (for 912), of the time of PnlikMa, No. 110 of 
S. 955, of the time of Nagaditya, and No. 180 of S. 1084 (for 1085), of the time of C havunda II, ; 
of the Kadambas of Hangal the two dates No. 124 of S. 990, which is of the time of 
Kirtivarman II., aUd No. 137 of S. 1111 (not 1011), of the time of Klamadeva; and of the 
Kadambas of G-oai® the one date No. 176 of S. 1080, of “the time of Permadi-Sivachitta. 
Lastly, of the Guttas of Guttal the list contains 8 dates, from No. 194 of S. 1103, which is a 
date of J6yid5va I., to No. 256 of S. 1185 ourreul, of the time of Gutta III. 

To the times, covered by the dates which are enumerated in the preceding, also belong 
a number of other dates from the south and the eastern coast of India, Thus the list contains 
10 dates of the Western Gangas or Gangas of Gahga'vhdi, the earliest genuine date of 
which is ]Sro. 62 of . S. 809, of tho time of Satyavakya-Korigumvarma-Permaiiadi, and 
the latest No. 87 of S. 899, of the time of Satyavakya-Kohginivarma-Eachamalla-Permanadi. 
Of Anantavarman ChodagaDgadSva, one of the Eastern Gangas of Kalinganagara,^^ the list 
gives four dates, from No. 133 of S. 999 to No. 160 of S. 1057. We also have four dates of 
the Eastern Chalukyas^^^ from No. 78 of B. 867, of the time of Amma II., to No. 159 of 
S. 1056 (for 1055 current ?), of the time of Kulottuiiga Chodadeva II. ; three dates of the 
K§»katlya dynasty of Worangal, viz., No. 179 of 'S. 1084, of the time of Rudrad6va, and 
Nos. 234 and 247 of S. 1153 and 'S. 1172 current, of the time of Ganapati ; and three dates, 
Nos. 241, 242 and 244 of S. 1160, 1161, and 1165, of a king Rajarajadeva, who may belong 
to the Chdla dynasty .>^3 

® The list contains two later dates which profess to be taken from Kaiachnrya inscriptions, No. 200 of 1108, 
and No. 204 of 1110 current j but these dates belong to a time when the rule of the Kalaehuryas apparently had 
come to an end, 

® A later date of the same king, No. 278 of £?. 1238 (?), is quite incorrect ; but dates of the Hoysala dynasty 
which are later than 1203 are furnished by the inscriptions published in Ep. Garn. Part I. 

T To these also belongs the date No. 56 of M^mv^id5varS,ja, the year of which Dr. Fleet now takes to be S, 982 
(not 782). 

« An earlier date, No. 60 of 797, of the time of Prithvirdma, is by Br, Fleet regarded as plainly not 
authentic, so far, at least, as Pyithyir^ma is concerned. 

» The two dates Nos. 80 and 81, of S. 872 current and 872 expired, which profess to be of the time of the Sinda 
Perm^di I., are by Dr. Fleet considered quite impossible dates. 

10 Of the KMambas of Groa we possess 5 dates in which the era of the Kaliyuga is used (from K. 4270 to K. 4348), 

11 Earlier G-angas of Kalinganagara use an era of their owp, 

12 Some of the Eastern Chalukya inscriptions are dated in regn«al years, but the majority of them give no years 
at all. 

13 Some Saka dates of Ohola kings I have given in JSp. Ind. Vol. IV. p. 68 ff. 
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Of the first half of the 13th century of the Saka era we have remarkably few dates. After 
the middle of the 13th centnry a large number of dates is furnished by the inscriptions of the 
kino's of Vijayanagara. Of the first dynasty of Vijayanagara we have 32 dates, from No. 282 
of S. 1261 (for 1262), of the time of Harihara I., to No. 321 of fe. 1392, of the time of 
Yirupaksha I. Of the second dynasty there are 28 dates, from No. 323 of S. 1430 (for 1431), 
of the time of Krishnaraya, to No. 356 of S. 1488, of the time of S adasivaraya.i^ And of the 
third dynasty (of KarnAfca) we have 9 dates, the first of which is No. 359 of S. 1497, of the 
time of SriraiigarAya 1.,* and the last No. 371 of S. 1566, of the time of SrJrangarap 11. 
The other dates of the same or later times, which it is unnecessary to enumerate in detail, are 
mostly from records of the N^yakas of VSlto, of the kings of Maistlr and Coorg, and of the 
SStupatis of Bamnad. 

The dates mentioned in the above comprise about four-fifths of the whole list. All these 
and about 60 other dates from inscriptions of subordinate chiefs and from private records are 
from that part of India which, speaking generally, would be south of a straight line, drawn 
from the mouth of the Narbada on the west to the mouth of the Mahanadi on the 
east, 15 excepting perhaps the extreme south of the peninsulat In Hint part of India, therefore, 
the Saka era is shewn by the dates collected to have been principally used, and there we find 
the earliest dates which are distinctly referred to it. But we have a few^ dates to prove that, 
from comparatively early times, the era occasionally was used, sometimes by the side of 
local eras, also in other and widely distant parts of India. Thus the date of the second FraiasH 
of Baijnath, No. 45, of apparently 'S. 726, is from the exti’eme north of India, where, to judge 
from the date of the first Frasasbi of Baijnatli, people ordinarily used the Snptavshi era. The 
Defigadh inscription of Bli6jad8m of Kanauji® in the body of the inscription is fully dated 
according to the Yikrama era, bnt at the end the expired years (784) of the 'Saka era also 
are given. The date No. 68 of S. 836 is from Eastern Kathiavru] ; the date No. 161 of S. 1059 
from the Gaya district of Bengal, and the date No. 227 of S. 1141 from the Tipperah district 
of the same province. In the Zeitsolirift d. VeiUschen Morg, Ges, Yol. XL. p. 45, Dr. Hultzsch 
has published a copper-plate inscription from Assam, dated in S. 1107 ; and in the Journal, 
JBeng. As, 8oc, Yol. XLIII. P. I. p. 322, there is a copper-plate inscription from Ohittagong, 
with the date 8ah’dhddh 1165. Finally, the chronological list also gives some dates from 
Cambodia, the earliest of which is No. 18 of S. 546 (from an inscription which also contains 
the date No. 14 of S. 526), and five dates from Java, the earliest of which is No. 35 of S. 054, 
and the latest No. 290 of S. 1295. 

Nomenclature of tbe Era. 

What strikes one at once in looking over the dates of the lists, and what distinguishes 
these dates in a remarkable manner fx’om those of the other principal is this that, with 


Tlie year of the date No. 358, which is given as 1 1<92 or 1482, probably is really 1485- 

Ante, Vol. XX. p. 404, 1 have stated that, speaking generally, down to about A. D. 1300, the xiso of the 
Vihrama era was confined to that portion of India which would bo included by straight lines drawn from the jnouth 
of the Narbada to G-ayA, from Gayli to Delhi, and from Delhi to the liunn of Cutch, and by the lino of coast from 
the Eunn of Cutoh back to the mouth of the Narbada, Towards the west, therefore, the Yikrama era would 
appear to have been used north of the Narbada and the Saka era south of that river. More towards the cast the 
parts of India in which the two eras are principally used are separated by the tract of country in which during 
the 11th and 12th centuries A, D, we find the Kalachuri-ChMi era employed. 

36 See ante, Yol. XIX. p. 28, No. 30. 

17 0£ 828 Vikrama dates of iascriptions, known to me, only 72 are explicitly referred to the MiMava-Vikrama era. 
Of 71 Qupta-ValabM dates, at the utmost 7 or 8 are (by the expressions Oapt-dnrapdwfijii n>ii>tt-,aiiamC‘n&fn rSjyS 
hviasy^mivivarmarnW, (?»pfa-j)raMW ganatdih vidMya, GupUnd'.h, k&a . . . , Gupta.liripu-rCtjya.UmMau 
and G[m]pU 9] more or leas distinctly referred to the Gupta era, and only 6 of the latest dates contain the 
technical phrases Vnlibhi-nihvai and ValabM-siiii, Of 41 dates which, some of them with mol's or less probability, 
have been referred to the Kalaohuri-OhSdi era, only four dates (of the years 833,898,888 and 910) contain the 
phnseXalacM-iamatsar^, two dates (of the years 919 and 983) have OhMusaMvat. and in one date (of the year 
902). which IS in verse, the era is denoted by the expression CMM-dishta. In the 20 dates ivliieii — l.iire", al>o, with 
more or less pxohahUity — have been assigned to the Harsha era, the name of this era is nowhere alluded tv. 
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msignilicant exceptions, all are explicitly referred to the era to which they belong. Of 
the 400 dates of my chronological list only five do not contain the word 'Saka or its derivative 
^dka. And even as regards these five dates, the absence of the word 'Saka from the two dates 
No. 23 of S. 689 and No. 299 of B. 1317, which are in verse, may be said to be due to the 
exigencies of the metre ; the date No. 7 of the year 388 is altogether carelessly worded and 
is, moreover, from a spurious record ; the reading of the date No. 54, ^ samva [765],^ is somewhat 
doubtful; and in the date No, 199, which I have given as ^ samvatu 1107/ the word smhvaiu 
is preceded in the original by one or two efiaced alssharas which might well be taken to 
represent the word SaJea/^ 

Now, among the various expressions, employed by the writers to indicate what era they are 
Mlowing,-^ there^are five which are principally used. They are 'Saha (or Sahanrijjctyhdla^^^ 
Eaha-varsheskv^atiteshu^ 'Salca7iripa-hdl'dtUa‘Samvatsara^ the simple 'Salca-varsliUj and* the phrase 
'Sdlivdhana-scfka or some modification of it. 

Saka-k^la ,^2 < fj]i 0 time (or era) of the Saka (or Sakas, or Baka king or kings),’ occurs 
first in the Western Chalukya date No. 16 of B. 532, where it stands in the Nominative case 
and is followed by the Nominative varslia-satani dvdtrihitrw^sdni. We also have 'Saha- 

kdlam, without a word for ‘year,’ in No. 117 of S. 973; SakaMla-smiimtsara in No. 33 of 
S. 631 and No. 37 of S. 673 (here with vyatUa) ; Sahahdla-gat-dbddh in No. 45 of B. 726 (?) ; 
Saha-halamgal^varsJifini in No. 71 of S. 840 ; Sahaiiripa-hdW (smhpvagciti)^ without a word for 
‘ yeai',’ hi No, 65 of B. 824 ; Sahannpa-Mlasya^ without a word for ‘ year,’ in No. 220 of B. 1131 ; 
QiiUd SaJcanripa-kdldd=:drabhy a (^varsheshio , , # nioritteeliu ) in Nos. 206 and 210 of S. 1112 
and 1114. Besides we find, in dates which are in verse, ydt^ hale Salcdtidni^ without a word for 
‘year,’ in the date No. 24 of S. 580, from Cambodia; 'Saha-kdleskv=:aMiSshu, without a word for 
‘year,’ in No. 60 of S. 797; 'Saha-hdlddn^gat-dbddndm in No. 77 of S. 867; Sahdvampdla- 
hdlainam, without a, word, for ‘year,’ in No. 89 of S. 904; Saka-Mlasya hhnpatau, without a 
word for ‘ year ’ in No. 125 of S. 991 ; Sahabhupdla-hdlasya (with varsha) in No. 172 of B, 1075 ; 
and Saha-nripasya kali (^varsMshu vrittislm) in No. 279 of S. 1235. 

Saka-varsh§shY=atit§shu, ‘ when . . . years of the Baka (or Bakas, or Saka years) had 
passed,’ or ‘after the expiration of . . . Saka years,’ occurs first and is chiefiy used in the 

inscriptions of the Western Chalukyas of Badami. The earliest genuine date of the list 23 
which contains this phrase is No. 26 of S. 611, and the latest No. 171 of S. 1073, Instead of 
cdHeshu we occasionally, in altogether five dates, have samatitishu^ vyatUeshu, atikrdntesliu and 
gateshu ; and three inscriptions from Java have the compound 'Scihavarsh-dtUa* Before B. 1000 
the expressions grouped under this head occur in 16 dates, and after S. 1 000 in 6 dates the 
years of three of which (No. 168 of S. 1065, No. 171 of S. 1073, and No. 267 of B. 1199) 
have been shewn to be really current years. 


A third similar date is that of the Trivandrum inscription of Sarvtlnganlitha, of the [Saka] year 1296, which 
also is in verse ; see Up. Lid. Vol. TV. p. 203. That in the inscriptions from Cambodia there are several dates (in 
verse) which contain neither a reference to the era employed in them nor even a word for * year,’ has been stated 
antSt Vol. XXIV. p. 181, note 1. 

The date No. 199 is from an inscription of the ^Jldra Aparaditya, and another inscription of the same Apara- 
ditya (date No. 201) undoubtedly has the phrase Baha-samvaiu. That the word samvaf, without is used to 
denote years of the Saka era, when a date, after having been given in words, is repeated in figures, will be shewn 
below. 

^ My remarks here throughout refer to those dates only of which I have been able to ascertain the exact 
wording, about 300 dates of my chronological list, commencing with the earliest genuine date No. IS of S. 500, — 
With what follows, compare Dr. Fleet’s valuable papei ‘ On the Nomenclature of the principal Hindu eras,’ ante, 
Voh XII. p. 207 e 

2^ In a few dates auftnipdZa, hM-pMa and hhUpaii are substituted for nvipa, especially in verse. 

22 Compare the corresponding expressions Mtllava~Mla and (equivalent to Gupta-Mla) in dates 

of the Vikrama and Gupta eras. In some dates Baha^hdla must he translated by ‘ year (or years) of the Saka era.’ 

2® A Western Chalukya date of S. 608, not included in the chronological list, which also contains the phrase 
Baka^varsMs'hvHiiiUs'hu, is given ante, Vol. VII. p, 112. 
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Sakanripa-kM-a;tita-saiiivatsaraj2‘A ‘ years passed since tbe time (or of tlie era) of the 
'Saka king (or kings),' we meet first in the date Eo. 38 of S. 679, which is from an inscription 
of one of the RAshtrakfifcaa of Gnjarat, and of tbe 46 dates which contain tlie phrase half the 
number are from inscriptions of the Rashtrakuta dynasty. Three other dates, instead of 
have / one has and two omit the word scnhvatsara ^ two haTo 

'iSdhahhuj^dl-dkrdtita-samvatsara, one has ^aha7inj)a~lcdl’‘diitair-varslia-sataik, and one 'Sc/kanripa- 
Ml-dtUe saM,^^ The latest of the dates which contain any of these expressions h No. 221 of 
S. 1135, and of a total of 56 dates 45 ai^e earlier and 11 later than S. 1000. Tlie years of two of 
tliese dates (No. 107 of S. 948 and No. 140 of S. 1032) have ben shewn to be current yours, 

Saka-varslia?® (without atUa),' the year of the Saka (or Sakas)’ or ^ 'Sakayea 3 ‘ ’ occurs first 
ill the date No, 72 of '& 851, from a Rashtrakuta inscription. It is mostly used in inscripLions 
the language of which is Kanarese, where we have ^aha-vavsha (or •varisha^ or -vaniska) 
'Saha varshani (ov -vamsJiam), Saha-mrshada^ h>nmat~Scihwavsha, Sri-'dahavariL^iia^ hrWijayit 
f>hjvAaija-Sahavarsha^ etc. In Sanskrit inscriptions, where the expression is used comparatively 
rarely, we have Saka-varslia’', Saka-varsM and SrViSahavavalLe, and also Saht-varshe vartavifhi; 
or pravarfamdns (in No. 250 of S. 1175 exjnred and No. 296 of S. 13o7 i^scplrtd), and Saha- 
mr67idd=^dra572^a^^ (in No, 240 of S, 1160 current). Cou^iting those dates of tlie list of wliivl- 
I know tlie exact wording, I find that the phrase occurs 47 times between &. 1000 and S. 1200 
1 7 times before S. 1000, and 18 times after S. 1200, ^ 


Disregarding as suspieious tbe two dates Nos. 187 and 393 of S, 1095 azulS. 3103, wr 
find the name Saiivaiiana, for which in verse we also have Saliv^ba, for the first time in* the 
date No. 265 ot S. 1194, from an inscription of the DSvagiri-YsuIava llAmacliandra, and havc^ 
it also in the date No. 269 of S. 1200, from an inscription at Sravana-Ro|g(ila, and in the date 
No. 275 of b. 3212, which is from another inscription of the DOvag’iii-Yfidava Biiinaeliandra 
After that we meet it again in the date No. 283 of 'S. 1270, from an in.scription of Bukkaraya L 
of 'Vijayanagara, and from that time it ocoars frequently, especially in the in.scripti<)n.<j of the 
f>econd dynasty of Vijayanagara, but also in those of other rulers of Southern India. Iii prose, tiie 
pliiases made use of are ^alteahana-saha (also with srt- or M-jmjdhhywlnytt-nTi^a- prefixed to it) 
(also with m-, or M-jaydhhyudmja., or Sn-v!j,:yW,yu,hya.), and 
Sahvdhana-saJc-dhddh (in No. 394 of S. 1731) ; in verse wo have Hnh-ahiU l^itUculmya (in No ^93 
of b. 1301, etc.), m-MMM gat$ m (in No. 302 of S. 1321), and i^dlmlhavu-mmUa-lahu. 
varshajm No. 340 of S. 1460).28 This last expression shows that the sense, which tU; phrases 
baiivdAana-saka and bahvSAana-suhavarsha came to convoy to a Hindu, was ilmt of ‘ the ve-ir 
of the em of (or established by) 'SfdivAhana,’ but it may ho doubted whether this nieanin Ak. 
distinctly present to the minds of those who first nsed the phrases. I rather believe that f he 
name of bahvahana, as that of a personage famous in Southern India, was prell.Nfd <t. fi.i 
ordinary hake and ma-varsM, ‘ in the 'Saka year,' simply in imitation of the name of Viknnna- 
ditya in the Tikrama dates, and feel sure that the addition of the n.amo to the current phras... 


Here W-a-mnU can only mean 'tho oommencement ol the Saka ora ’ 

», " -I- >«v. 

inscription of V. 1770c: S. 1635 has IMtm'jnr imer, p, a 55, an ITUajpur 

phi'B,so MUMana-^aJea in auito morlevn f‘ " but this eiui harfil:^ bo correct. That the 
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was especially stiggested by tlie dates of the Chauliikyas of Anhilva^,®® with whom we know 
the Yadavas of DSvagiri, in whose dates we first find the name Saiivahana, to have been in close 
contact. 

In addition to these standing phrases, which are used in about 200 out of 300 dates, we 
have a variety of other expressions which are employed more rarely. Those of them that 
occur chiefly in prose may be grouped under the heads of Saka-nripati ( or Sahanripa )-saA- 
vatsara, the simple 'SakS, and Eaka-samvat. 

Sakanripati-safiivatsara, ‘ years of the Saka king (or kings),’ we have in the Western 
Clialukya date No. 17 of S. 534, iSakanri^ati-samvatsara-sat^shu , , , atUSshu; and 'Saka- 

nripa-samvotsara in No. 49 of S. 735 and No. 90 of S. 904, 'Sakanripa-scalwatsaresku . . . 
mjatlteshu or gatisliu, and in No, 214 of S, 1117, where (against the rales of grammar) the 
text has Salcanripa-samvatsaraM^drahhya.^ Instead of samvatsara the (poetical) word tzbda is 
used in No. 227 of S. 1141, where we have Saka-nnprttir==atUd abddk (as well as in the spurious 
Western Chalukya date No. 10 of S. 411, which has Sdkaiipip-ubdsshu . * • vyatitssJiu), 

Sak§ we find first, in verse, in the date No. 25 of S. 598’i from Cambodia, and afterwards 
in the prose dates No. 190 of S. 1096, No. 263 of S. 1193, and No. 372 of S. 1570 ; and, wdth 
gale, in No. 298 of 'S. 1313. Instead of it, we have Eaka in Nos. 237 and 238 of S. 1157 and 
1158, and (in a compound and inverse) in No. 317 of S. 1355; and Eaku, in No. 243 (jf 
S. 1162, No. 253 of 'S. 1182, No. 254 of S. 1183, No. 276 of S. 1222, and No. 277 of S. 1227 
(here written Edku). Since, with the exception of No. 238, srt-Eaka 1158 varsM, and No. 253, 
hi-Eahu, 1182 varsM, none of these dates contains any separate word for ‘year, ’ SaM, as well 
as Eaka and Eaku, can only be translated by ‘ in the Saka year.’ 

Saka-saihvat, ‘ in the Saka year,’ occurs rarely, and is apparently foreign to the south of 
India.33 We find it in the dates Nos. 67 and 68 of S. 832 and 836, which are both from 
Gujarat; in No. 66 of 'S. 982 (not 782), from an inscription of the'Silfiras of the Northern 
Konlian ; and in Nos. 126 and 166 of S. 991 and 1063 (for 1064), two dates of the Yddavas 
of Seuuadfisa. It is also used, when the date is repeated in figures, in the date No. 174 of 
S. 1078 of the Silara Mallikarjuna. Instead of it, we have Eaka-saiiimiu in the date No. 201 of 
S. 1109 of the Sllfira AparMitya, and perhaps also in the date of the same king No. 199 of 
S. 1107. The fuller expression 'Saha-saAvatsara would seem to occur only in the date No. 246 
of 'S. 1171 of the DSvagiri-Yadava Krishna. 

The expressions which remain occur almost exclusively in. verse. The most common of 
them, in the order in which they appear first, are Sak-dbdS, Edke, Sdk-dbdS, and Eaha-vatsare. 

Sak-ahdd, ‘ in the year of the Saka ( or Sakas),’ we find, every wliere in verse, in the date.s 
No. 19 of S, 548 from Cambodia, No. 152 of S. 1045, No. 161 of S. 1069, No. 399 of 'S. 1815, 
and No. 300 of 'S. 1317. In verse we also have 'Sakasij=dbdi in No. 310 of S. 1346, EaMbda- 
h/tdjisamaye in No. 280 oiK 1236, &ni Eak-dbdeshu gaUshu in No. 376 of S. 1601; and in 
prose, 'Sak.dbdes1iv=ameshu in No. 245 of S. 1171, and Sa{sa)kam=dia)bda in No. 97 of S. 928. 

Sa,k§, ‘in the Saka year,’ occurs, in verse, in the dates No. 20 of S. 550 from Cambodia, 
No. 116 of S. 972, No. 156 of S. 1050, No. 192 of S. 1099, No. 234 of S. 1153, No. 294 of 
S. 1301, No. 306 of S. 1332, No. 319 of S. 1377, No. 333 of S. 1450, and No. 341 of S. 1461 ; and, 
in prose, in No. 219 of S. 1128 (for 1129), and No. 236 of S. 1156. With the exception of the 
date No. 3u6 which has varshe, none of these dates contains a separate word for ‘ year,’ 

29 See anie, Vol. XX. p. 405. 

The meaning is the same as that of Sd^ca-varshdd-CiTabhya, given above. 

21 This date shows that is by no means a late expression ; the same applies to the term which will be 

given below. . . . . -r, i i 

•"2 The corresponding phrase Vikrama^sanivai occurs in nine Chauluhya inscriptions. European scholars now 
generally speak of tu.^ fcJaka years as SaAsa-sawuaij a practice which I have followed myself ; but there can bo no 
doubt that ^aka-vn>rsi* a would be a more suitable expression. 
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Sak-abdS, ‘ in tie Saka year,’ we have, in verse, in No. 133 of S. 999, No. 134 of S. 1001, 

247 of S. 1172, Mo. 286 of S. 1278, and Mo. 292 of ^S. 1300 ; and, in prose, in No. 185 of 
S. lOO’S. In verse we also find 'Sdhe-hde in No. 313 of S. 1348, 'Sdlce^bdahe in No, 301 of 
'S. 1320, and 'i:^dk<cbdtmu 7 i in 162 of S, 1056 ; and in prose, Bdk-dbdeslm in No. 360 
of B, 1057. 

Saka-vatsard, ' in the year of tbe Saka (or Sakas), occurs, everywhere in verse, 33 in 
No. 853 of S. 1478, No. 361 of S. 1506, No. 364 of S. 1523, No, 400 of S. 1556, No. 368 of 
S. 1558, and No. 371 of S. 1566 ; and 'Saha^vatsareshu, in verse, in No. 104 of S. 944, and in 
23rose, in No, 146 of S. 1040. 

Besides we find, in dates which are in verse, SaUndra-varshe, ‘in the year of the Saka king 
(or kings),’ in No. 18 of S. 526 and 546 from Cambodia; samdsn samatUdsu 'SaMndm^^ajn 
hhiihliujdm, * when . . . years of the Saka kings had passed,’ in No. 21 of S. 556 ; 'Sahai^ati- 

samaty-dhde, ‘ in the year of the time (or era) of the Saka king (or kings),’ in No. 22 of S. 586 
from Cambodia ; ‘ when the year , • . of the Saka king 

(or kings) had passed,’ in No. 35 of S. 654 from Java; -ahde 'Saha-samaye, ‘in tho 
year ... in the time (or era) of the Saka (or Sakas),’ in No- 78 of S. 867 ; varslLamm 
'Saha~prUhivij)ateh,'SeiiTSoHhe'S&k^hmg,^ in No. 228 of S. 1144; 4aran-mit6 Baha-nripe, 
‘ when (the time from) the Saka king was measured by . . . years,’ in No. 281 of S. 1236 ; 
and, in a compound and without a word for ‘year,’ sTi-Scilsahliupati'' in No. 31G of fe. 1353. And 
finally we have in prose, in the earliest genuine date of the list, No. 13 of &. 500, Scdoanripati^ 
rdjijdbhisUha-sciihoatsarhhv^atihm^^^^ . . . years had passed since the coronation 

of the Saka king.’ 

Where, after having been given in words, a date (or the number of years of a date) is 
repeated in figures, these figures are preceded by soihvat in eight dates, the earliest of which 
is No. 37 of S. 675 and the latest No. 138 of S. 1016, and three of which are from inscriptions 
of the Sihiras of the Northern Konkaii. Other terms, used in the same way, are saih in the date 
No, 38 of S. 679, saihvatsardh in No. 95 of S- 922, scmwatsardiitm in No. 73 of S. 855, smhvaU 
ffarasah in No. 55 of S. 775 (for 773), smlivatsara-satdni^^ (followed by 735) in No. 50 of S. 736, 
Sahu in No. 136 of S. 1008, 'Bdlta in No. 161 of S. 1059, Baha-mJivat in No. 174 of S. 1078 (from 
aSilara inscription), and Saha-varsha in No. 316 of S. 1353, In No. 61 of S. 799 and nine 
other dates the figures are not preceded by any word for ‘ year,’ and in the dates Nos. 264 and 
267 of S. 1194 and 1199 the numeral figures precede the numerical words by which tho year of 
the date is expressed. 

From the above we see that, ever since the earliest date of S. 500, the era with which we 
are dealing has been uniformly described as that of the Saka or Sakas, or, what really is tho 
same,^^ of the Saka king or kings, but that none of the phrases enumerated contains any sugges- 
tion as to who those Sakas were, or what particular Saka king or kings those, who first used 


S3 The coTresponding phrase Viler ama-vatsar^f also, is only used in verse. 

With thissci?h'yats<xra-safd? 2 i, in which the wordsata of conrse is snperflnons, we may compare the expression 
samvaUara-s'xtmgal in dates which are in Kanarese, e, g. in No. 74 of &. 856. Compare also, in Vikrama dates, 
sa'i1ivatsara-sa.{m)ta navci^sa(sa}ta in JBp. Ind» Yol. I. p. 173, 11. 2 and 4, and p. 174, 11. 8 and 11, and the similarly 
redundant use of the word saliasra in * smiimtsara-sahasra 1049,’ ihid» p. 81, 1. 26. See, moreover, the date of the 
NausarS plates of the Chalukya Pnlak5firaja, * sathvaUar a-§ata 400 96’ {Vimna Of, Congress^ Arlan Section 
i:>. 234, 1. 48), with which we may compare the date of an unpublished inscription at Jodhpur, which ha 
m'lhvacUchliara-saUshu, followed by a numerical symbol for one of the hundreds (perhaps SOOj. In my opinion, we 
have an abbreviation of this sfffhmfsam-yata in the sawrat sa of the KotA inscription of the Mwanta BCvadatta 
(cmie, Yol, XIV. p. 45), the date of which I would read ‘samrat 847 MCigha-^udi 6.’ 

The years of the MAlava-Vikrama era are described both as years ‘ according to the reckoning of the 
MAlavas’ and as years ‘of the Malava lords’; see ante, Vol. XX. p. 404. — Some stress has been laid on tho fact 
that in the date of S. 500 the coronation of the Saka king is spoken of, but I fail to see the particular value of, 
this expression. As the regnal years of a king were his rdjydhhishSka-saihvatsara (as they are called e, y. in tho 
date No. 17 of S, 531), it was only natural to describe ‘ the years of tho Shaking ’ as Ms TdjydhhiaMJca.-8athvat8ara* 
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terms like 'Sahanrijpa, were tkinking of. It is true that iu a considerable number of dates the 
earlier phrases by which the years of the era were denoted are preceded by the proper 
name ‘Saliyahana ’ ; this name, however, occurring, as it does, in late dates only, would not be 
expected to reveal the true origin of the era, and its connection with the era has been justly 
considered to be quite inappropriate 

Under these circumstances, I can only draw attention to another peculiar feature in the 
wording of the given dates, by which, takeu as a whole, they are clearly distinguishedfrom the 
dates of other eras, and which may, at least, enable us to connect them with some of those 
earlier dates of inscriptions, the exact relation of which to the well-known eras is open to dis- 
cussion. I refer to the frequency with which, in the given Saka dates, the term ^ year » 
is rendered by the word varsha, 

Down to S. 1200 we have about 150 genuine dates, in prose, and here we find the word 
for ‘ year ’ to be varsha in about 90 dates, and samvatsara in 60 dates. On the other hand, in 
tbe case of the Vikrama era the word varsha, down to V. 1200, appears in three dates only 
out of 123, and two at least^s of those three dates are in verse ; of 7l Gupta-Yalabhi dates, 
down to the Gupta-Valabhi year 900, only four contain the word varsha^ and all four are in 
verse ; and in the dates of the Kalachari-Oh6di and Harsha eras varsha does not occur at all. 
The regular, technical word for ‘ year’ in the dates of these four eras is samoabsara or some 
abbreviation of it, and the great preponderance of the word varsha in the technical language of 
the Saka dates must, no doubt, be regarded as a distinguishing feature of the Saka era. 

How an even more pronounced difierence in the use of the words savivatsara and varsha (or 
their Pralqit equivalents) is noticeable in the earlier dates known to us. In the dates of the 
inscriptions of Kanishka, Huvishka and YasudSva the word for ' year ’ everywhere is samvat- 
sara^ savatsara, or sath; and in those of the SiUavahanas or Andhrabhrityas we have 
samvachhara, savachhara, or sava throughout.^® But no such word appears in the inscriptions 
of the Western. Kshatrapas. In an inscription of the son-in-law of Hahap^tna, (ArchceoL 
SuTV, of West. India, YoL lY. p. 102, Ho, 9) we have vas$ 40 2 and vasi 40 1 in one of a 
minister of his {ibid. p. 103, Ho. 11), vasi 40 6; in the Juuilga(Jh rock inscription of Rudra- 
damaii Yol. YII. p. 259), varshS doisaptatitami ; in the Guncla inscription of his son 
Rudrasiihha (Bhdvnagar Inscr. p. 22), varsM triaUara'Mi ; in the Jasdhan (Gadha) 
inscription of his son RudrasSna (ibid.), varshe 100 20 7 ; and in the MulavAsara inscription 
of another Rudi’asSna (ibid, p. 23), varshe 200 50(?) 2, In the dates of the Western 
'Kshatrapas, therefore, and in them only, the word for ‘year’ everywhere is varsha 
(or its Prakrit equivalent), and this circumstance seems to me to connect these dates 
in an unmistakeable manner with the dates which are distinctly referred to the Saka era, in 
which the word varsha decidedly predominates. In fact, the way in which varsha is used both 
in the dates of the Western Kshatrapas and in the Saka dates universally so called, tends, in 
my opinion, to support the views of those scholars who have assigned the former to the 
Saka era, on historical grounds ; and leads me to consider my list of dates as a continuation 
of the series of dates, from the year 41 to the year 810, which are furnished by the 
inscriptions and coins of the Western Kshatrapas. — This is all the information which 
I can derive from the Saka dates themselves. 

so Ifc will be sufficient to refer the reader to Dr Bhandarkar’s Barhj Kisforij of the Beklcm, 2iLd ed. p. 37. 

ST Above ifc has been already shewn that, among the usual technical phrases, 
the phrase Saka^iri'pa-Mldd'iiarsathvatiiara. 

38 I am doubtful about the data of the Bijayagadh pillar inscription of Tishnuyardbana of the year 428, Oupta 
In$cr. p. 253 ; the two other dates are those of the Dholpur inscription of Chand,ainahAs^na of the year 898 [Zeitschr. 
Beu^Uch. Morg. Ges. Vol. XL. p. 39), and the Grhalaydia inscription of the Pratihara Kakkuka of the year 918 {Joxlt. 
Boy. As. 80 c. 1895, p. 51C). 

30 The dates of the years 103, 138, 141 and 165, Gxjbpta Inscr, pp. 258, 61, 67 and 89. 

Another difference between these dates and those of the Western Kshatrapa.? is this that the former (with the 
exception of one date which quotes a Macedonian month) are all season-dates, whereas the latter all quote the 
ordinary lunar months. 
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CURRENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE. 

BY E. C. TEMPLE. 

Pjbeface. 

I HAVE kept by me for years the notes from which the articles on “ Currency and Coinage 
among the Burmese have been compiled in the hope of being able to complete them for publica- 
tion ; but I have found, as so many others have found before me, that advancement in the 
public service involves an ever-increasing ofl&cial demand upon one’s time, and I fear it is hope- 
less for me to even utilise the contents of the library I have specially purchased for the purpose 
of gathering together all the available information on the subject. But as my notes contain 
much that is, so far as I am able to ascertain, new to students and therefore worth publishing, 
1 have determined to print the articles resulting from them for what they may be worth, 
incomplete as they are. 

My notes cover the following points, which T propose now to take up in separate chapters. 
I will first discuss currency amongst the peasantry, including that of chipped bullion, with its 
effects on the people and their methods of valuation. These will be followed by some remarks 
on the age of bullion currency in Burma, on the terms used for coin,” and on barter and 
exchange. In the Second Chapter I propose to remark on the bullion weights of the Far East, 
and in the Third to describe what I have called “ lump currency,’* t. e., the use of the metals iu 
mere lumps — silver, gold, lead, tin, and spelter — and stamped lumps and irregular tokens. 
This will lead in the Fourth Chapter to a consideration of the coin of the realm introduced by 
Kings Bodop'aya, Mindon, and Thlbb, with remarks on the Mandalay Mint and the effigies on 
the coins. In the Fifth Chapter, I will discuss ^‘coin” as distinguished from coin of the 
re^lm,” — a very interesting point in Burma, as it involves a study of the tt>kens and spelter 
money used by the people, and of the curious taunghanni currency of Upper Burma. And, 
lastly, I will discuss in the Sixth Chapter the not unimportant points for numismatists of 
forgeries, pagoda medals,” jettons, and charms. 

CHAPTEE L 

DISSEETATION. 

1 . 

Preliminary Remarks.^ 

I found, soon after my arrival in Upper Burma in 1887, that great interest attached to 
the coinage and currency of the country, as no coinage, properly so called, had existed 
before 1861.2 j ^^s therefore living among a people of considex’able civilisation, who had but 
recently been introduced to the use of coins, who must consequently be familiar with methods 
of barter in bullion and of trade without coinage, and amongst whom must be many relics 
of pre-coinage days. My official duties were many and engrossing, and I had very little 
leisure to devote to com collecting , or to the study of local customs ; but I was so fortunate as 
to gather spocinaens of ourrenoy sufficient in number and completo cnongb. to illustrate 
wbat may be called the whole evolution of coinage. These are now in the British 
Museum, to the authorities of which I am indebted for the careful production of the fine plates 


1 Three letters published iu the Aeadmy for 1890, pp. 3221, 34S ft., 426 f., give a preliminaiy account of the 
subject now discussed. 

.- J PP- ! Orawfurd, Ava, p. 433 ; Symes, 4w,p. 326 ; Sangermano, p. 166 j Priusep, VsM 

Tables, p. 30 ; loung Pao. Vol. n. p. 41 ; Phayre, Int. Nnm. Or. Vol. III. Pt. I. p. 1 ; Hunter, Pegu, p, 85 ; Alexander, 
Trave s, p. 1, Maloom, Travds, Vol. II. p. 74, writing iu 1885, notices tltat coin was only beginning to be generally 
mtroduosd into Tenasserim. See also Vol. II. p. 269 ff. « At Bangoon the Madras rupee oiroulaies goneraUy for a 
bohM; and along the nvers up to Prome, it is known, and will be received. But at the Capital and throughout 
the interior it is weighed, and deemed inferior sUver. In Arraoan and the Tenasserim Provinces, pice and pie now 
circulate as in Bengal, and money is scarcely ever weighed.” 
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that accompany these pages. The value of the collection seems to me to lie in the fact that, so 
far as I know, it enables us to study, from specimens as to whose date there can be no sort of 
doubt, for the first time, the currency of a nation immediately before and immediately after the 
introd action of a system of regular coinage. 

Admirably as Evans, in his Coins of the Ancient Britons nearly forty years ago, as Keary, 
in his Morphology of Coins in 1886, as Prof. Ridgeway, in his Origin of Metallic Currency 
and Weight Standards, and as Terrien de la Couperie, in his Catalogue of Chinese Coins in the 
British Museum, and others, have illustrated by induction how currency must have preceded 
and led to coinage, no writer has, I believe, previously had the advantage of studying on the spot 
the whole proceedings of a people in the act of passing from one stage to the other. And I 
cannot but hope that the facts I am about to state in the following pages will lead to a better 
understanding of the true place in evolution of the many curious forms of currency which 
obtain in the Far East and elsewhere than would be otherwise possible. That future enquirers 
will not be obliged to grope quite so much in the dark as had those of a former generation, I 
may quote the following, for the period, acute observation of Mr. W, B. Dickenson, when 
exhibiting a Siamese tickaP to the Numismatic Society on the 23rd March, 1848 : — “ The 
examination of the coin offered for inspection may not be without some little interest to the 
members of the Numismatic Society, and may tend to cast a possible light on the form' of 
bullion money : an invention, which perhaps was not a sudden and complete change 
from weighed bullion to regular coin, but was preceded by steps which gradually led to 
coinage : steps of which no record has descended to us.” It is just these very steps that I 
have had the good fortune to note and record as they were taken before my own eyes, as it 
were.^ No one can, however, be more fully aware than myself of the dangers that beset the 
path of the pioneer in such an enquiry as the present, and I cannot pretend to have done 
more than record the facts that have passed under my observation as they appeared to be 
correct to me, and must leave it to others who may come after me to sift the evidence now 
brought forward and the statements now made. I have also gathered, quantum valeat, what 
information I could relating to this subject from books about Further India and the neigh- 
bourhood, but this is necessarily incomplete, as in the East one has to trust to one’s private 
library entirely for such information. 

The Burmese coinage was introduced by King Mind^n about 1861, although some 
of his coins, after a fashion I have already noticed in this Journal^ as being common in India, 
— bear date 1852, which was the year of his accession. Previous to this the only “ coins ” 
of Burma — excluding, of course, the Arakan and the so-called Pegu series of Phayre® — that 
I have heard of, are the mysterious ‘^fish coin” of 1781, and the coins or tokens brought to 
Ava from Calcutta by Cox in 1796.^ Sir Arthur Phayre had seen one of the former, and took 
it to be a token to be buried iu the foundation chamber of a pagoda ; but I have three more, 
found in Mandalay, which makes me think they are real coins of King Bodbp^aya.^ The latter 
were avowedly sacred tokens.^ The inference, therefore, is that any Burman, resident in 


3 The bullet money of Ridgeway, p, 29. See also Book, Tem^pUs and Elephants, p. 141 ; J. A. B, B., Froc„ for 
1887, p. 1491 

* Silv&r Coinage of Siam, p. 47. Coinage was not introduced into Siam until 1824, according to Sarat Chandra 
Das, J. A 8, B., Proc., for 1887, p. 148 ff. 

« Ante, Vol. XVIII. p. 278 n. 

6 Iniernaiiondl NumUmata OrlentaUa, Vol. III. Ft. I, 

7 A memorandum of 1S64 on the Trade of India has, however, a curious and no doubt erroneous reference to 
coined money in Pegu : ‘‘Many sorts of clothing are sent into Pegu, a Port in yt. Bay, which returnes Rubies and 
readie money, the ooine or currant money of the place/* Anderson, Siam, p. 93, See also p. 144, where it stated 
that Burneby in 1678 hoped to give the authorities at Bantam an account “ of the ooyaes currt. in yt. country 
(Siam). 

3 Int Ntm. Or, Vol. III. Pt. I. p. 33. 

3 Int* Bwm, Or, Vol. III. Pt. I, p, 35. 
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Upper Burma, who is, say, over fifty years of ago, must have in his or her (for the 
women are the principal huoksters)io youth habitually dealt in an uncoined currency. 

This uncoined currency my specimens prove to have been : — 

(1) lumps of metal whose fineness could only be known by actual rough 

assay or by appearance ; 

(2) lumps of metal whose fineness, but not weight, was attested by a stamp 

or mark ; 

(S) irregular tokens, 

Assay^^ was, and is still, carried on by recognised jewellers and assay-masters in the usual 
Indian style with wax and touchstone, and by comparing the touch with that of pieces of 
recognised or ascertained standard. Value is estimated by reference to silver standards, 
i. e., a piece of gold or copper is said to weigh so many rupees and annas (strictly, tickals'^2 and 
mus, or tenths of a tickal), and its value is found by simple multiplication, with a deduction for 
alloy, or by division, as the case may be. 

However, for ordinary business purposes the main test for fineness was appear- 
ance, for it is not so difdcult to tell fineness by the appearance of unworn lumps of metal 
as it would seem to be prima facie. A reference to Plate I. and to the descriptions of the 
figures in the letter-press explaining the Plate will prove this ocularly to the reader. The 
reason is as follows^^ : — 

There are several methods of extracting silver from the ore, and each method leaves its own 
mark on the products ; and I have found that after a whilo I could detect the quality of certain 
classes of silver myself without a reference to assay. Long pi*actice makes dealers adepts in 
judging silver, worn and unworn, at sight; and I found that most of the old bazaar’^ women 
could do so at once with fair accuracy. I have often tried their powei’s by saying that a worn 
lump of silver I have exhibited to them was of a certain class, and have been corrected at once 
by being told that it was of the class to which I liacl previously ascortainod it to belong by 
assay. But, owing to the introduction, first of King Mindon’s coins, and now of the British ^ 
this kind of practical knowledge is rapidly disappearing, and tho younger women and girls » 
who have begun to trade since the general introduction of coinage, arc no better judges of silver 
than European women are. They are not oven so good as Indian women, as they never wear 


Of, EafSes, Jrr^va, 2nd Ed., Vol. I, p. 394, on Javan women as hiiokstors. 
n Pegolotti’s Oliapter XXXV. is on assays of gold and silver, and shoiild bo well worth whilo to study, if mad© 
accessible. See Yule’s Cathay ^ Vol. 11. p , 307. Compare the origin of 'Roman Coinage, Poole, Coins and lilaiah, p. 43 f. 

’2 Hue’s “onncGs ” used in Tibet CNTat, 111. Library Ed., Vol. I. pp. 144, 14G1 were I pro.sumo the tael or quadruplo' 
tickal. With Hue’s statements can bo compared the statement of a winter in Toung Vol. IL p. 168, in an sirtiele 
entitled, /Sar Iss moymis ebles voles de commtmication des Provinces de la Chine avoiUnant le Tonghing, Ho gives 
throughout prices in *' livres,” and then adds a note : — ** The livre is of 11 ounces and tho ounce is 37 gr. 24 eentigr. 
The livreoi silver was worth at the commencement of 1891, 1,G50 sa2Jejnes.'* In Pogolotti’s time (early 14th century 
A. D.) gold was bought by the sagrjio Q ounce) in silver. Yule, Cathay f Vol. II p. 207. So do Morga (Hakluyt 
Society’s Ed. pp. 340, 311) says that in the Philippines in his time (1593-1309) the Chinese paid in silver and reals, 
for they do not like gold,” and that the Japanese were paid chiefly in reals, though they are not so set upon them 
as the Chinese, as they have silver in Japan,” See also Two Years in Ava, p. 231 ; Anderson, Siamy pp. St, 127. 
Maxwell, Journey on foot to the Patnni Frontier, p. 48, however notes that in the neighbourhood of the Belong 
Gold Mines silver was scarce and that gold was tho currency in 1875. Eidgeway, Origin of Currency, p. dt 
explains the change of meaning in the denominations hydt, (tickal) md and pd briefly and effectually thus : — ** The 
names of monetary imits hold their ground long after they themselves have ceased to be in actual uso, as we observe 
in such common expressions “ bet a guinea ” or worth a “ groat,” although these coins are no longer in circula- 
tion, and so the French sou has survived for a century in popular parlance and the Thaler has lived into the now 
German monetary system.” 

Prinsep, who assayed the Ava bullion sent over to India after the First Burmese War as indemnity, says, 
Useful TcMes, p. 30, '*■ The figurca given by the action of tho fire upon a thick brown coating of gla'.?© (of tho oxides 
of lead and antimony) answer in some degree the puipose of a die impression.” Malcom, Travds, Vol. II. p. 269, 
says practically the same thing. 
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-•silver jewellery, and lienee Have no need of tHe metal, except for currency. Tlie art of testing 
weight by handling is still, however, common among the young and old of both sexes. 

Mandalay jewellers are of coarse good jndges of silver, but they are also capital judges ot 
the probable amount of silver in a lump of lead. Here is a case in point. In February, lS3l^. 
there occurred, in the poor Eastern portion of the town, one of those devastating fires 
common there. It destroyed over 700 houses, and I have known worse fires both before and 
since in that luckless place. Being at that time oJEcially responsible for the welfare of the 
burnt area, I procured, on this particular occasion, by subscription and otherwise, a sum of 
money sufficient to start the poorest of the suiTerers in life again. Among the recipients of a 
dole was an old working jeweller, who had been completely ruined. He spent the small capital 
supplied him in a speculation in lead. This was against all rules in those times of trouble 
.(lead being valnable for bnllets), bnt I permitted him to do it, to see what would happen. He 
proceeded to extract the silver that was in it and made a profit on the transaction that was 
almost what he told me beforehand he expected to get. The lead was subsequently propeilj 
disposed of. 

Lumps of metal stamped to shew fineness, lint not weight, were in more or less 
common use. They were all, so far as I know, of foreign origin — either Chinese, Siamese, or 
Shan, being in fact sycee silver, tickals, or tanfSong silver, which are not properly Burmese 
currency, and are only considered in detail later on, owing to the light their use throws on the 
present subject. 

2 . 

Peasant Currency. 

The irregular tokens above spoken of were lumps of metal made into certain forms 
and used as coins, though never intended for that purpose. Anything answers for cur- 
rency to the petty dealer in an Upper Burma bazaar, provided she knows that it is of 
true metal and has a value by weight. I have had a copper button and a copper seal (Bur- 
mese) tendered to me in all good faith in payment of petty bazaar fees by Burmese women. 
The same observation is true, too, of most country places in India, as is proved by the exist- 
ence of the Metal Tokens Act (Indian Act I. of 1889) of the Indian Legislature, iht; 
preamble of which is as follows : — “ Whereas it is expedient to prohibit the making or the 
possession for issue, or the issue, by private persons of pieces of metal for use as money.'” 
The Act then goes on to say (Section 3) : — “ No piece of copper or bronze or of any other 
metal or mixed metal, which, whether stamped or unstamped, is intended to be used as money, 
■shall be made except by the authority of the Governor- General in Council.’’ We thus set?, 
despite the many centuries that have passed since the introduction of coin of the realm ” 
into India? that the use as currency of any lump of metal of recognised quality is still so common 
as to repuire a special Act in our own days to repress it. Nothing seems to be able to over- 
come in fact the popularity of the Mansuri, Chachranh, Gorakhpiiri, Pandu, and Dabal'® ;pai$as, 
chalans, et hoc genus omne, in the conservative Indian village.^® 

I found a number of English early Nineteenth Century jettons, or brass card-counters, 
current at PatiMa, Ambala, Hardwar, and elsewhere in 1890. They have turned up, too, in 
Rangoon, and have the appearance of farthings, but with such nonsense on them as the 
Prince of Wales’s model half sov.,” (sic), etc. They pass for what they are intrinsically worth, 
just as do the metal tokens prohibited by the Act above-mentioned. 

14 Of tho laabitg of the Chinese in this respect Terrien de la Gonperie writes A fiduciary coinage has never 
been willingly accepted in China, and the coins, whatever mark they bore, ware never taken for more than their 
intrinsic value without great objection,” OldNtmemls and the Swamj^an in CJiinat p. 14. 

15 This is the English word “ double.’’ The “ double pice ” or half-anna piece is, however, a recognised legal 
coin under that name. See also Secs. 8, 9 and 14 of the Indian Coinage Acfe (XXII. of 1870). 

16 For a collection of names of pice, see Tennant’s Qatalogm of Coins in the Gahimt of Ser Majesty's Mint, Cal- 
cutta, l8S3j P- 3^ Compare the old Portuguese atQo, Pyrard de Laval, Hak, Soo. Ed., Vol. II. p. 03. 
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The copper seal above spoken of is an ordinary Burmese seal, badly cut, ■with, the word ’ 
myinS:an on it and so must have belonged to one of the cavahy regiments. It, as well as the- 
co’pper button, was looked on as currency, because it was of true copper and weighed roughly 
a pice. 

Besides the above, a third specimen of token currency, in the shape of a British quarter- 
aiiir. of 1887 with the obverse filed smooth, was tendered as a pice in payment of a ferry fee. 
Here there may have been swindling on the part of the person who filed down the coin, but 
taebonafides of the old woman who tendered it was never questioned. In her eyes it was- 
currency because it was copper and weighed half a pice or thereabouts. 

The Tonkhal and Lahapa Mgas of the Manipur Terri I cries act much in the same spirit, 
when they buy their hrides for “ Manipuri sel about the value of ten rupees.” The sU is a 
small rude coin of bell-metal of very low value, and is the only currency recognised in those 
parts 

In the same neighbourhood we have a curious instance of the Britisli rupee being a* 
token pure and simple in Woodthorpe’s Lushai E.}ipschtion, 1871-1872, p, 182, where he 
says : — “Acooly, having no use for his money and being no doubt utterly tired of his 
monotonous Commissariat fare, gave one rupee for a fowl, which thenceforth was established 
by the Lushais as the standard price, though of the actual value of the rupee they were 
entirely ignorant, appreciating more highly a few copper coins (but ? sel) . A few sepoys, who 
had a supply of the latter, took advantage of it to buy back, at about a sixth of their value, 
the rupees which the Lushais had previously received from the officers.” 

John Crisp in his “ Account of the Inhabitants of Foggy, or Nassau Islands, lying off 
Sumatra, confirms the proposition that, where coin is not the usual currency, any kind 
of coin will answer the purpose of currency for what it may be intrinsically worth. He 
says, writing in 1792, that the Nassau Islanders’ “ knowledge of metals is entirely derived from 
tiieir communication with the inhabitants of Sumatra. They ai’e still strangers to use of coin 
of any kind, and a metal coat-button would be of equal value in their esteem with a piece 
of gold or silver coin, either of which would be immediately be hung about the neck as an orna- 
ment.” Their currency was a sort of iron hatchet or hand-bill,” a statement in itself inter- 
esting enough.2o 

Strettell {Ficus Elasiica, p. 139) in 1876 found that the - Kachins valued Burmese rupees 
only for their intrinsic worth in silver, and British rupees for making necklaces. Even when 
they took rupees in payment, they would only value them at a weight in lump-silver worth 
ten annas (p. 185). 

This notion was common in Lower Burma as late as 1825, for Alexander, Travels, p. 27, 
mentions that in the neighbourhood of Rangoon he found Spanish dollars used as a neck 
oruament by village children and pleased them greatly by adding “rupee-pieces*’^ 

To carry this class of evidence down to 1893, 1 may note that in his Eeport on the Adminis- 
tration of the Worthem Shan States for 1892-3, Mr, Scott tells us, p. 30, that “in the East of 
Hsi-Paw (Thibaw) an impression has fastened on the people that the rupee of the East’ 
India Company’s date with the impressions of George IV,, William IV., and the rupee in 
which Her Majesty’s head appears without the crown, are not valid tender and are- worth no 
more than fourteen annas.” 


IT See Brown’s StasUstical Account of the Native State of Manipur, pp. 40, 89. When this writer says (p. 31), ’ 
that the Kansai sell slaves for money, paying Rs. 50, tohs 70, for them, he no doubt meant payment in sSk 
I,fear that so far the story must be apocryphal. 

As, Res. Vol. YI. pp. 71-91, and Miscell, Papers on Indo~Chinat Vol. I. p. 71, 
so See post. Section on jBartex and Non-metalli'c Currencieei 
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I have posted up notices in tlie Bazaar,” says Mr. Scott, ‘‘and liave ordered all the 
Sawhwfis to notify throughout their States that these rupees areas valid and current as the most 
recently minted coin, but without any e:ffect whatever. Threats to puhish them for refusino- 
l^gal tender are eqnally futile. They submit with an air of martyrdom. The eccentricities 
with regard to coined money are in fact endless. On the Chinese border two-anna pieces are 
all the rage.2i A man might sco:ff at the idea of selling a pony for Rs. 150, but if you offered 
him 300 two-anna bits , 22 the odds are that he would accept without further chaffering. In the 
Wa State?., on the contrary, they look on silver money of any kind with comparative non- 
chalance and impartiality. A two-anna piece is no more attractive than a rupee, and it is 
quite possible to get a hen’s egg for either, but if you produce copper coin, the whole neigh- 
bourhood is on the alert to sell everything it possesses from its wdves downwards.”23 

Here we have a double influence at work : — distrust of an unaccustomed mark on the 
currency, together with a desire of sticking to what is known in preference to adopting- 
What is unknown as currency, and the habit of using anything as currency which 
happens to be of a recognised metal.^^i* 

Perhaps the existing attitude of the Further Indian wilder tribes towards currency 
may be best expressed in the words of Dr. Gardner, in describing the early Jewish coinage in 
Coins and Medals, p. 153 : — “ It would seem that until the middle of the Second Century, 
B. 0., the Jews either weighed out gold and silver for the price of goods, or else used 
the money usually current among the surrounding peoples or among those who came 
into commercial contact with them.’^ In a modified degree, owing to a closer acquaintance 
with a civilised currency, this attitude is still characteristic of the Burmese peasant, and in a 
still more modified degree of the peasantry of India proper.25 

This view is confirmed by what Barros has said in his Deoadas about cowries in the 
Sixteenth Century^® : — “ There is also a kind of shell -fish (in the Maldives), as small as a snail, 
but differently shaped, with a hard, white, lustrous shell; some of them, however, being 
so highly polished and lustrous that, when made into buttons and set in gold, they 


S'! This 'ras not Dr. Anderson’s experience. See Mandalay to Momein, pp. 91, 278, 

22 Wort;, as. 374. 

23 Eidge\\ray’s ingenions explanation of this 'class of fact is that certain coins used as currency by civilised man 
happen to he valued by certain savages or semi-savages as personal ornaments and hence the preference of 
different tribes for different specific coins without reference to intrinsic worth. Origin of Currency, p. 56. In the 
Parliamentary Return of the Lushai Expedition (Petri. Papers, House of Commons, H. I., Cachar, 1872) we have 
several instances of the Lnshais’ view of money and the value they set on ornaments. Of these the best examples are 
at pp. 251 and 207, respectively, shewing the terms for money and for ornaments to be synonymous. Page 251 : — 
“ The list of property which the Looshais say was taken from them by the sepoys does not agree with the property 
sent me by Colonel Stubbs. The following articles were missing ; ddos (knives) Rs. 3, gold mohur of the neck 
Re. 1, dhoiee (loin-cloth) Re. 1, marJezn cloth Rs. 2, silver bangles Rs. 2, rupee of the neck Re. 1, ^ugree (turban) 
Re. 1, pal'oor Tcookie (?) Rs. 2.” Page 207 ; — “Then Sookpilal’s (Chief’s) muntrie (original form of rnandaiin ; 
see Yule, Holson^Johson, s. v.) offered 50 meti'ias' (buffaloes), 10 guns, 2 d<^gcMs (cauldrons), 20 gongs, and 20 great 
necklaces, for the captives, but to no purpose.” 

24 The same influence is apparently seen in the following extracts 'quoted by Anderson, Siam, p* 67 f. In 1616 
the English factors in Siam bought sappan-wood to send to Japan. Cocks was the agent in Japan, “The factors 
in Siam in exchange for the sappan-wood and the rest of the cargo, wished a return from Japan in a coin, a specimen 
of which William Eaton was to take back with him to shew Cooks, who was told that if he could send coin of the 
same description it would tend very much to the employer’s profit, * provided it be kept secret.’ Cocks’ reply to this 
request was that he could not accede to it, as it was unlawful in Japan to stamp any coin, but that it was permissible 
to melt silver into bats.” Anderson then notes *. *— ” By 1690 the exportation of ‘ silver plate ’ from Japan to Siam 
must have practically ceased, as Kaempfer relates that on his visit to Ayuthia in that year all the money of Siam wa*s 
coined frotn Dutch crowns, which were for this purpose coined in Holland and imported by the Dutch East India 
Company at seven shillings the crown.’’ 

25 In view of actual facts in modern India and Further India, I cannot h elp thinking that the true coinage of the 
ancient European and Asiatic world could hardly have descended to the peasantry. See Nicolo Conti’s statement of" 
what he found about 1430 iu India. India in the Fijieenth Century, Y ol. II. p. 30. 

26 Quoted in Grayfs Ed. of Ryrard de Laval (Hak. Soe. Ed., Yol, II. p. 434 f.). 
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looii like enamel. With these shells for ballast many ships are laden for Bengal and Siaiu, 
where they are used for money, just as we (Portuguese) use small copper money for buyhig 
thino-s of little value. And even to this Kingdom of Portugal, in some years as much as two 
or three thousand quinials^*^ are brought by way of ballast. They are then .exported to Guinea 
and the Kingdoms of Benin and Congo, where also they are used for money, the Gentiles 
(Heathen Natives) of the interior in those parts making their treasure of it.” 

The whole situation was accurately described by Py rard de Laval, nearly three hundred 
3 'ears ago, when describing the currency of the Maldives: — The coin of the realm is 
silver only and of one sort. These are pieces of silver called lanns (hook-money) of the 
value of eight sous or thereabouts of our (French) money, as I have said, as long as the finger 
and doubled down. The king has them struck in his Island and stamped wdth his name in 
Arabic characters. All other coins are foreign, and though they are current, they are 
only taken at their just value and weight, and they must be gold or silver ; all others ai*e 
rejected.” And again at p. 235, he says : — “They take no silver without weighing it and 
trying it in the fire to prove it : and every body has weights in his house for this ‘purpose.^sa 


Chipped Bullion. 

In using lumps of metal of indefinite size as currency the practice in Burma w^as, and is 
still, in places, as in China, to chop off the required weight from the lump and to tender 
the chip in exchange fpr the article wanted.^^ In out-of-the-way ])laces some dealers still 
keep a hammer and chisel for the purpose, and others either go to the local jeweller or assay- 
master and get the lump chipped off for them, or borrow his hammer and chisel and do Lite 
needful themselves. 

If we may define a coin as a lump of metal stamped with recognised marks 
to indicate fineness and weight — i. e., exchange value — the collection shown on 
Plates I. and II. exhibits a complete history of the evolution of coinage. Thus : — 

(J) ^the mere lump of metal whose fineness can only be tested by actual assay or 

outward appearance, and its weight only by actual -vvcighment ; 

(2) the lump of metal whose fineness is attested by a mark stamped thereon, but 

whose weight can only be ascertained by actual weighmont j 

(3) the token whose appearance and apparent weight gives it an exchange value 

without further test ; 

(4) the coin stamped by marks to indicate weight and fineness — «. e., exchange 

value ; 

(5) the coin of the realm, or coin stamped with those marks which give it a forced 

currency within the realm and make it the legal medium of exchange - 

Hue, Nat. 111. Library Ed., Vol. I. p. 146, has a very interesting note on the treat- 
ment of coins by cutting in Tibet, as if they were ingots of metal : — The monetary 


2 " Equal to a weight of about 100 to 150 tons, the quintal or kentle being praotically the British cvjt. 

28 Hak. Soc, Bel., Vol. 1 . p. 232, 

29 See Phayre, f-nt. JVitm. Or., Yol. HI. Pt. I. p, ^8 j and Mies Corner’s China^ written for Bohn, BolPs Ed., 
,p. 212 ; Pyrard de Laval, Hak. Soc, Ed., Vol. I. p. 235, Vol. II. p. 176 5 Malcom, Travelst Vol, II, p. 2C9. 

so Captain Younghusband informed me that in his travels in China he found it necessary to apply to working 
jewellers to chop pieces from the silver hats or ingots he carried as money, as it was a difficult and tedious operation 
in unpracticed hands. See also La Loubere, Siam, E. T., Vol. I. p. 72, Prinsep, Useful Tables, p. SO, says that the 
lumps of silver sent from Ava after the First Burmese War as indemnity weighed 20 to 30 tikals (SO to 40 tolas),*' 
and so were obviously useless for currency except by chopping. Colquhoun, in his Across Chryse, VoL I. p. 230, has 
rather an interesting reference to lump currency when be tells us that sacrifices to the “ Wealth God ” by the Chinese 
consists of hares, eggs, game, fire- works and carp which for this occasion is called “ silver-ingot fish.” 
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system of the Tibetians consists entirely of silver coins, which are somewhat larger, but not 
so thick as our francs. On one side they bear inscriptions in Tihetian Parsee (? for Persian) 
or Indian characters ; on the other, a crown composed of eight small round flowers. To 
facilitate commerce, these coins are cut in pieces, the number of flowers remaining on each 
piece determining its value. The entire coin is called Tchan-ka. A Tche-piche is one half of 
the Tchan-ka ; or in other words is a piece of four flowers only. The Gho-han has five flowers, 
the Ka-gan three.’' 

This is the crescent money of Terrien de la Oonperie, Ocx.talog%e of Chinese Coins, p. xx. 
He describes it as “ the crescent money from Ancient Pegu^a and of Tibet,” and as resulting 
*^from cuts of round money. ”^3 

Ibis quite possible that the coins Hue saw were in fact Nepalese, for Prinsep^^ tells us that in 
1833 the only coins current then at Lhasa were Nepalese silver mohars, and that as the Bhoteahs 
have no other currency they are compelled to cut them into halves, quarters and eighths.” 

As regards China, Colquhoun, in 1882, book with him Mexican dollars, new and chopped^ 
for use on the (Sikiang) river.”^® And to shew that the custom of chipping obtained in Burma 
a century ago, I may remark that the French Traveller, Flouest, in 1786, notes that small sums 
were paid in chips of lead off large lumps, and that large sums were similarly paid in silver.^® 

In a most interesting and graphic account of the wreck of the Corhin off the Maldives in 
1602, Pyrard de Laval (Hak. Soc. Ed,, Yol. I. p. 61) after explaining how they rescued some 
of the great mass of silver in the wreck and buried it, goes on to say : — “ But at length, when 
our comrades, who were left at Pouladou, found that they got nothing to eat and were dying of 
hunger, they were constrained to unearth it and offer money for food, and the people gave them 
food for the silver. The mischief was that the smallest piece of money they had was the 
twenty sols piece of Spanish money, and the islanders, seeing our men’s ignorance, never gave 
them change : so that for a thing of the value of two liars^'^ they had to give one of these 
pieces, so that at this rate for five or six pieces a man sometimes hardly got a meal. Had our 
men had the cunning to do as they use at the Islands and all over India (whore money of 
every kind and mint is accepted so long as it is good metal) — that is to chip it In 
small pieces and then to weigh it out when required — their silver would have lasted 
them much longer. But, as I said, for the smallest commodity they gave a whole piece. So 
by this waste the silver lasted but a little while to most of those who had it ; and to them the 
natives would give nothing except for money, so they endured all manner of discomforts,” 

The whole passage is valuable in every way as exhibiting what currency in the East really 
was 300 years ago, and the aptitude for trade when opportunity offers, so strongly charac- 
teristic of the poverty-stricken peasantry throughout India and the Far East. It further 
exhibits that accurate appreciation of what passed before his eyes, which distinguishes Pyrard, 
and to which I have already had occasion to allude. 

(To he continued.') 

SI Company's rupees must Kaye, Iiowever, been then current in Tibet to some small extent : vide Duka^s Uife of 
Osoma de KordSf pp. 78, 85, 87, 93, 105, 134, and lastly, when on his road to study at Lhasa Osonaa died at Darjeeling, 
there were found on him, “ cash to the number of 224 rupees of various coinage, and a waist-belt containing 26 gold 
pieces, Dutch ducats I (Dr. Campbell) believe, p. 152. This last entry shews what this experienced traveller 
thought to be necessary for a journey in Tibet in 1842. There is probably valuable information on Tibetan currency 
in a MS. work in the Library A S. B., noted by Dr. Duka, p. 207 ff., for chapter 224 thereof gives “ names of 
precious thiuge, as jewels, gold, silver, etc." 

32 See post, remarks on the token money from Tenasserim. 

83 In, Pogolotti's time ( first half, Fourteenth Century, A. D. ) silver and gold ingots were apparently not out in 
China, but exchanged for the paper money then in vogue. Yule, Oaf hay, Vol. II. p. 289. See alsoibn Batuta's 
statement a little later in the same century. Op. cif., Tol. II, p. 480 f. 

34 AntiquiUes, Thomas’ Ed. Useful Tables, p. 32. See also Forrest, (Indian) State Papers, Foreign De^arirmnt, 
Yol. I. p, 78; Vol. III. p. 1074. 

36 Across Ghryse, Yol. I“. p. 21. 0/. also for the Shfin States, Toumg Pao, Yol. L p. 51. 

36 Toung Pao^ Vol. II. p. 41. 37 Fourteen to a sou, equal a pie and a half, so two liars or Uards equal a pice. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE TOWN OP AJMER AND OP ITS NAMB.i 

BY G. BUHLEK. 

The statemeiits regarding the. antiq^nity and the name of the famous town of Ajm6r or 
Ajmir, foand in the various historical and descriptive accounts of Rajputana, are very conflict- 
ing, Colonel Tod tells us in the beginning of his Annals of Edjasthdn, Yol. I. p. 10, note 1 
(Madras edition), that Ajm6r is the hill of Ajya” (sic) the “ Invincible’’ hill — * mer signifying 
in Sanskrit ‘‘ a hill.” But onp. 663 f. of the same volume he gives a different story and says 
that the town was built by, and derives its name from, a goat-herd of Pushkar, who was 
called AjapM and was an ancestor of the Chohan king Busildeo (YisaladSva), 

Sir A, Cunningham, ATclioBologioctl SuTvey Ee^OTtSp Vol. II. p. 252 ft, ascribes the founda- 
tion of Ajm^r to the Chohan or Chahamana prince Ajayapala, whom he places — very properly 
rejecting the bardic story acccording to which he lived before the days of the Malidbhm^ata — 
some time before Manik Rae. Referring the traditional date of the latter king, Saihvat 741 or 
747, to the Saka era, he makes it equal to A. D. 819-825, and in order to prove the antiquity 
of the town, he appeals to Perishta, who mentions ‘‘ the king of Ajmer” in A. H. 63 (A. D. 684), 
377 and 399, and asserts that Mahmud of Ghazni sacked Ajmer in A. H. 416 or A. D, 1025 on 
his expedition against Somnath. 

Further, the Bajputdnd Gazetteer, Yol. II. p. 14, gives, according to traditional accounts, 
the year A. D, 145 as the date of the foundation of Ajmev and the name of its founder as Raja 
Aja, ^‘a descendant of Anhal, the first Chohan.” Finally, Prof. Lassen, Lidischs Alterthum^ 
skunde, Yol. HI. p. 151, conjectures that the original name of the town was Ajamidha, for 
which later Ajamira was substituted, and that it is mentioned by Ptolemy, ca A. D. ISO, as 
Gagasmira. In addition there are two native works, not noticed by the European writers, 
which likewise assign a great antiquity to the town, giving at the same time its correct name. 
First, the Eamniramafidlcavya of Nayachandra (I. 62) states at the end of the description of 
AjayapMa^ the third successor of Chahamana the hews eponymos of the Chohans, that this 
king established the fort of Ajayameru, lovely with a beauty that surpasses the glory of 
heaven.” Secondly, an anonymous list of the Chahamana kings, printed in the Bombay edition 
of the Frabandhachinidmani, p, 52 f£., calls Ajayaraja, the fourth prince of the Ch6haln dynasty 
(the beginning of which is placed in Samvat 608) AjayamSrudurgahdrdkah, ^ the founder of the 
fort of Ajayam6ru.” 

While all these authorities agree in attributing to AjmSr a considerable antiquity, the brief 
note from the Frithvirdjavijaya^ inserted by Dr, J. Morison in his important article on the 
Genealogy of the CMhamanas (Vienna Or, Journal, Yol. YII. p. 191) under the twentieth king 
Ajayaraja or Salhap,, relegates its foundation to a very late period, as it calls this king the 
builder of AjayamSru, 

The passage, on which Dr, Morison’ s note is based, is a rather long one in Sarga Y. of the 
poem. The inscription of Ajayaraja begins with verse 77 and continues through, perhaps, more 
than forty verses to the end of the Sarga.® Yerse 99, which has been lost with the exception 
of the last words of the commentary f cTq'pf, contained the statement of that 

Ajayaraja built a town. Then follows the inscription of its splendour and holiness in a long 


1 Reprinted from the Vienna Or. Journal, 

® Hr. J, iST, Kirtane has printed in I. 41, erroneously instead o£ and had 

given also JayapUla in the Introduction, p. 14. 

® Here and in the sequel I make use of Br. Horison’s transcript which he has kindly placed at my disposal for 
my work in connection of i-he Gtundriss, The state of the dilapidated original makes it impossible to give the numberSi 
of the verses always exactly, 
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row of stanzas, eaoli of which contains a relative sentence connected with the word nagara in 
verse 99. The first two run as follows: — 

^ ^ II 1! * 

sr^?=fr ^?rw«**ir?N*Tr sTrf*fwicir*i.i 

wsr wwrgni II n 

“ 100. Whose appellation Ajayam^ru becomes appropriate through its dwellings of the 
gods ; for, owing to its sanctity, nothing exists that is not found (there) 

“ 101. Where through the peculiar efficacy of that sacred spot the lowest become blame- 
less, since there even the courtesans unite (themselves) in real passion (with their lovers).’ ’ 

The end of the description is found in the verse which stands last but one in the Sarga : 

tFtn fwNrN 

« Having made such a settlement on the AjayamSru hill, Ms majesty Ajayar^ja went up 
full of curiosity as it were, to look at heaven, after he had placed on the throne his son, in 
whom political wisdom was united with the strength of the arm. ’ 

The next and concluding verse of the Sarga says that the name of this son was Arnoraja, 
whose reign is described in Sarga VI. and in a portion of Sarga VII. The time of this 
can be ascertained with tolerable accuracy from the statements of the PrithviHijcivijdya, ne 
Gujarat chronicles and of Kumirapaia’s CMtdrgadh inscription. Prom the Prithmrdjawjaya 
(Sarga VII.) we learn that Arndraja took as his second wife K^nchanadevi, a daughter 
of Jayasimha-Siddharaja of Gujarat,® and consequently was a younger contemporary o ^ a 
king, who ruled from A. D. 1094-1148 (Vikrama Samvat 1150-1199). Further, the Gujarat 
chronicles, beginning with HSmaohandra’s EvyS^rayakOsha, all describe the successful war 
which Jayasimha’s successor Kumirapala waged against Arnoraja or Anaka, an ® 
gadh inscription proves that this war came to an end in, or shortly before, Vikranm Samvat 
1207, which may correspond to A. D. 1149-50 or 1150-51. Finally, it appears foom the date of 

the AjmSr inscription® of ArnOraja’s second son Vigraha IV. or Visalad5va, Vikrama Samva 

1210 or A. D. 1158, that he must have died® between V. S. 1207 and 1210. 

Prom these dates it is plain that Arporaja reigned in the second qmrter of the twelfth 

centnry and his father between A. P. 1100 and 1125 or thereabonts, and that Ajayamern must 
* The test has hut jenaraja’s eommeEtary is; *^*1 I 

a janaraKs esplauatiou is as foUows: 

6 The text of the most important yerse has been lost, hut Jonar^ja’s commentary says : ^ “a 

qf EWar ^ 1 1 " That Kaachauaaevt, whom the kiugr of Gujarat 

JayLi^had given to Wm, bore him who was oaUed S5mearaxa and who (being an incarnation of Swa, was) 

united day and night with XJmd (P^rvati).’^ 

- " -;a,Yol.II.p.^"" 


• Mim V 0 I.XX. p. 201. The date is that of the incision of Yi^aha s Haratelina|aU. 

9 According to the Pr»«raioryojfO (S. VII.) Arndraja was assassinated by the eldest son of his first wife, 

Sudhava of Marrad . |t|ii|«cr^c[pff UTV^fd^fl. 1 

fvrv 

“ Then the eldest son of Sudhava did that service to his father, which the scion o f Bhp gu {^raSurama) offenng 
laation of water to Compassion — performed for his mother.” J&naraja reads 

explains qiSHTRi RrH:fcrq,^r 
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liare been built during this latter period. The testimony of the Trithvirdjavijaya, oi eourse, out-' 
weighs that of the modern tradition as well as that of the EammiramaJiakdvaya and of Ferishta^ 
For the poem was composed during the reign of Prithvirrijall. or in the last quarter of the twelfth 
century, while the EammiramahdTsdvya dates at the best from theend of the fourteenth century 
and Ferishta wrote ,two hundred years later towards the end of the sixteenth century. 
Moreover, the Prlthvirdjavijaya is the only work, in which, as Dr. Morison has stated, the genea- 
logy of the Chahamanas agree with that contained in their inscriptions, while those of the 
other Sanskrit sources do not even agree with each other and clearly contain anachronisms. 

With respect to one of Ferishta’s statements, the sack of AjmSr by Mahmud of Ghazni , 
it must be pointed out that the older accounts of the expedition against Somnuth do not name 
the town. Ibn Asir, the oldest author, merely says that after crossing the desert on his way 
from Multan to Auhilvad, Mahmud perceived ‘‘ on one side a fort full of people, in which place 
there were wells,” and that he took and sacked it.^® In Ferishta^s other references the expres- 
sion “ the king of Ajmer” no doubt is ineaut to denote the Ohuhamanas (Chohans) of Sakambhari, 
who, to judge from the length of the list in the Prithvit'djuvljayci, seem to have ruled in Elastern 
Rajputaua since the sixth century A. D, The fact that Ajin^r was their capital at the time of 
the Mahommedan conquest explains Ferishta’s mistake. 

It deserves to be noted also that the name of Ajmer does not occur in the Indian intineraries 
of the earlier Arab geographers, given in the first volume oE EllioPs History of hiclia, that only 
one of the Guj,arat chronicles, the Prabhdmhacliaritra {XXII. 420), mentions it in connection 
with Kumarapala’s war against Arnoraja (when it did exist) and that the only Chilhamane 
inacription, found at AjmSr, is that of the time of Vigraha IV., mentioned above. All these 
points, of course, speak in favour of the assertion of the PrUhvtrdjavijajja, that Ajaya, the 
twentieth Ohahamana king of Siikambhari, was its founder, and the late date for the town 
mast be accepted as historical. 

As regards the name of AjayamSru, its meaning is no doubt, as the PrUlivhdjavijaya, v, 100, 
suggests, the M6ru made by Ajayaraja.” Mem is primarily the name of the fabulous golden 
mountain (hemddri)^ the centre of Jambudvipa on which the gods dwell (surdlaya) and it is 
figuratively applied in geographical names to any hill covered with splendid temples and palaces.^^ 
Thus we have in Rajputana JesalameribP ^Hhe M6ru made by JSsaia,” which primarily denotes 
the hill-fort, rising with its temples and palace above tbe town of JOsalmSr or Josalmirin 
Marvad, Komalm^r, properly KumhhalamerUy the Meru built by Kumbliala or Kunibhaharna^’ ' 
which is the well-known hill-fort^^ in M6vad? a^id Balm^r or Barm&r, properly Bdhadmndru^ 
the Meru made by Bahada,” a hill-fort in Mallani.^^ In Kfithiaviid, thei'o is JhaiiJmSr,^® 
properly ^JhanjJiameru, “the M6ru made by Jhanjha,” and in the Central Provinces there is 
another A jmirgarh,^ properly ^Ajaijamerugadha, “ the fort, i, c., the M8ru made by Ajaya.” 

Mar ah 1S97, 


Elliot's History of India, Vol. II. p. 469, — This unnamed fort no doubt was erroneously converted into AjmfT 
by Ferishta or his informants. It is more probable that Mahmud took the straighter road to Auhilvad tid Handdr 
and Pdli, and that one of these forts is meant by Ihn Asir. 

n Another figurative meaning of m^m, derived from the notion that mount is the homo of the gods, is “ a 
large temple^ with six towers, twelve stories and wonderful vaults” {BrihaiscMiitd, Ivi, 20). According to the Pra- 
handhachintdmani, p, 134 (see also p. 175 f.) king Karna of Gnjarfit constmeted a building of this kind, called 
Karnavneruk prdsdda^, in Anhiivild* Similarly, the Hrablidvalcacharli/ra, XII. 402, mentions a ^iva temple, called 
Biddhameru* 

J2 This form is still used by Pandits and Tatis, and occurs regularly in the colophons of the palm-leaf MSS., in 
the inscriptions and in the Jaina boohs. * 

In the Rajpuiam Gazetteer, Vol. III. p. 52, the fort is called Komalgarh, while Col. Tod gives Komalmcr, The 
name XumbTiaZam^moocnrs in the Jaina Pattdvalis, see the description of the Xharatara SrSpfij Jinabhadra, Jnd. 
Anf. Vol. XL p. 249. 

Baf^utam Gageiteer, Vol. II. p. 271. The form Bdhadamdm is used by the Jaiuas, see the description of th» 
Kharatara Srtpij Jinasamudra, Ind, Ant, Vol. XI. p. 249. 

Bombay Qmetteer, Vol, VlII. p. 469. 
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FOLKLORE IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES OP INDIA. 

BY M. N. TENKETSWAMI OF NAGPUR. 

No, 10, — Kuthuveluhu and TimgaveluJm, 

Once on a time in a certain country tkere lived a Brahman, who had two very beautiful 
daughters. The eldest bore the name of Tungaveluku and her sister Zuthuvelukn. The 
father had these girls married at an early age. In due time, Tungaveluku, who had been 
married in her seventh year, advanced towards womanhood, and the cjarbavasi, or garhadhan, 
eeremonyi had been performed. Shortly afterwards Kuthuveluku, too, attained to womanhood,' 
but the sohamnd ceremony could not be performed, for her husband, DSshMi Kaja, was travelling 
in the East and West and hTorth and South of Aryavarta. 

Not having seen her sister, Tungaveluku, for a long time, Kuthuveluku, adorning herself 
in all her ornaments, went to visit her, Tungaveluku, on seeing her appear even more beautiful 
than when she had last seen her, wept bitterly, for she had heard of the death of Deshadi RiliA. 
The younger sister asked the cause of her weeping, but she would not tell her for a long time. 
As Kuthuveluku persisted, she yielded, and with tears in her eyes, said: ‘'My loving and only 
sister, Kuthuveluku, I wept because I thought of what you will do with your youth and 
loveliness, young and lovely as you are, for I have heard of the death of your husband in the 
course of his travels in Bliaratavarsha.” 

Hearing this, Kuthuveluku took leave of her sister and returned to her parents. 
Informing them of her misfortune with tears, she entreated her father to prepare a funeral 
pyre, so that she might burn herself in it and rejoin her husband in the next world. 

In due course the pyre was prepared. After distributing pushpUf huhhuma, harmiln, 
santosa and vasira^ to the •puny a stris,^ and after making prmdms^ to the assembled crowd, 
Kuthuveluku, without swerving for one moment from the self-imposed ordeal, and calling 
upon heaven and earth to witness, notwithstanding the high flames leaping to the skies, jumped 
upon the pyre. But an unusual heavy rain came down from the blue sky and not only 
extinguished the funeral pile, but burst the banks of the rivers abounding in the country and 
made them overflow, and caused a general flood. One of these rivers, by the impetuosity 
of its flow, swept the immaculate victim of the burning fires along with it. On the morning of 
the next day the chaste young widow of Deshadi Raja, whom the fires refused to touch, carried 
by the benign current, found herself landed on the bank of a river in a strange country. 

A mdlahdra^ in service of the king of the country saw her and was impressed with her 
extreme beauty. Pitying her forlorn condition, wetted and shivering as she was, he took the 
young lady home and told his wife to tend her as their child, as they had no children. Now 
it was the duty of the mdlahdra every morning to make ready garlands and immortelles^ 
gibjras and turas^ for the royal family. In this work he was relieved on one occasion by 
his adopted daughter. The queen observed the change, and so struck and pleased was she 
with the artistic talent displayed in the arrangement of various flowers constituting the 
wreaths, etc., that she sent for the mdlakdra and asked him who had made ready the maids 
that day. 


1 Consummation of marriage. 

2 Pushful;, turmeric ; hwikuma, a powdered substance, vermilion in colour, applied in the form of a circle to tiie 
forebead by Hindu women; tarnailit, small caskets to hold fcan&uma often made of wood; smUsa,, ornaments; 

vostra, cloths. , . n « 

3 Pxinya strts, lit, meritorious ladies, or those ladies whose husbands are alive as distinguished from widows. 
They are allowed to wear the hunhumct, marks on the forehead and to apply turmeric to their face, hands and feet. 

* Salutations. 

5 Lit, maker of necklaces or wdlds of flowers, usually a mdlt 

6 Qujrast small garlands of flowers for the hands ; iuras, small garlands of flowers for the head, rather for the 
head-dress. 
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“ My daughter,” was the reply. 

“Bring your daughter to me some day,” said the mistress. 

Accordingly, the mdlcildra took his adopted daughter to the palace one day, and she was 
at once, much'^to the regret of the foster father, taken into the service of the royal family as a 
suitable companion to the queen’s daughter, who was of the same age. 

Now, on a certain occasion, the queen gave a ser oE pearls to one of the maid-servants, telling 
her to string them. The mdlakdra’s adopted daughter, who happened to be present, said she 
wwld do the work, but her mistress would not trust her with it. However, she insisted, and 
in an inauspicious moment began the work. While thus occupied Kuthuveluku was shouted 
at and called several times for her noon-day meal. So she left the pearls in a temple 
to Gansesa attached to the palace, and went to her food. But what >vas her surprise on her 
retiixm to find that the pearls had completely disappeared. 

The loss of the pearls was, in due course, brought to the notice of the queen. She w^as 
very wroth, and had the culpirt’s head at once shaved^ as a public insult. Besides this punish- 
ment the poor widow of D§sliadi Raja was made to sweep the verandahs, granaries and 
stable-yards during the day, and at night to act as a lamp-stand at the latter place. 

Now, D^shkli Raja was alive, notwithstanding the rumours of his demise, and had 
arrived in this country from his extensive travels in the land of Bharata and of Kasyapa Muni,s 

embosomed and nestling amidst the Tainulgiri Parvatam^ ; for the queen was no other than 

his sister. Here, in the palace, he saw poor Kuthuveluku standing alone during the night 
at the entrance to his chamber, for her position had been shifted to the palace from the stable- 
yard since the Ra3a’s stay in the palace. He was very much displeased with the inhuman 
treatment meted out to the maid-servant : and w'as anxious to know the cause of such a 
harsh treatment, but somehow or other he forgot to ask about it. 

During his stay with his brother-in-law and sister, D^shAdi Raja asked that a mistress 
be provided for him. This, of course, could not be done without informing the queen. 
So she was informed, and said : — “ Wo had better send that ghd who lost the Idhh of 
rupees worth of pearls : she is beautiful. By this way at least the loss of the pearls will be 
recompensed,” 

Accordingly, Kuthuveluku was ordered to dress herself and go to the newdy arrived 
brother of the queen in the palace during his stay. She understood the purpose and 
wept much, but obey she must. So, fervently praying to Isvara inwardly to preserve her 
chastity, she, on the first day, heaving deep sighs, approached the entrance of the chamber and 
stood weopiug. On the second night also she approached the entrance of the chamber with a 
heavy heart and stood weeping. The third day, too, saw her standing and weeping at the 
entrance. The fourth day also marked the tears of Kuthuveluku, wetting the ground at the 
entrance to the chamber of the Raja. But on the fifth day, when she had begun weeping after 
approaching the entrance and taking her stand, the Rfija, who had observed her behaviour 
for the last four days, and taking her to be no prostitute, asked her who she was and why 
she was weeping. Upon this Kuthuveluku with clasped hands unfolded her tale of woes* 
She told how she had been married to the unfortunate DSshadi Raja, who had died while mak- 
ing acquaintance with different countries, and in consequence how she had had a funeral pile 
prepared and jumped into it to rejoin her husband in the next world, but how an unusually 
heavy rain at that moment came down from the high heavens, as ill-luck would have it, and 

7 Staving of ihe head, lopping of the ears, cutting of the noses of women and parading them in streets after 
making them sit on donkeys with their faces pointing to the tail of the animal, wore old punishments inflicted on 
women for misconduct or infidelity to their husbands or other ofienees. 

® Kashmir, 

® Himalaya Mountains. 
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extinguislied the fiames ; how one o£ the several rivers which inundated the country in 
consequence, instead of accepting her sinful self as a sacrifice when refused by fire, swept her 
along only to lay her on the banks of a river of a strange country, where a mdlaMra 
taking compassion on her, adopted her as his daughter ; how she was torn away from him 
by the queen to become a companion for her daughter ; how she lost the pearls in the temple 
of Gan^sa and had in consequence been punished. 

She went on to say : — I have been the lamp-post at the entrance to your chamber since 
your arrival (though I was in the stable-yard before), and now lam compelled to lead the life of a 
prostitute against my will, when, as heaven and earth know it, I have laid the hem of my garment^*^ 
to Deshadi Raja, and to him alone. To save me from dishonour and allow me to die pure, when 
death overtakes me, is now within your power,’ ^ said Kuthuveluku, prostrating herself at his 
feet with tears trickling down the pallid cheeks of her swollen face. 

Hearing her sorrowful story, and recognizing, from the narration in the poor, badly- 
treated servant sent to him, his own wife, Deshadi Raja took her to his side and w^ept 
bitterly, exclaiming that he was her husband. But Kuthuveluku would not believe that he 
was her husband, for had she not learnt from the lips of her sister that he died while travelling 
in the classic Aryabhumi, and were not women always being deceived by men by false 
persuasion ? However, DSshadi Raja sent for his brother-in-law the next day, and in high terms 
asked the cause of the maltreatment of his wife, and straightway made his way to the temple 
to GauSsa and beat the image^^ in his anger with a ratan, stating that he was the root of 
the disappearance of the pearls for which bis poor wife w^as so bitterly persecuted. Whereupon 
the god gave up the pearls I 

D^shildi Raja soon afterwards, leaving his cruel sister and brother-in-law, who were at a loss 
for an explanation of the maltreatment of his wife, reached his father-in-law’s country, followed 
by his patient wife> Kuthuveluku. 

Here, to the great joy of Kuthuveluku^s father and sister, was very soon celebrated with 
great pomp and splendour the marriage of Djshadi Raja with Kuthuveluku for the second 
time, for both had been reported dead and wex’e alive. 

It need hardly be said that the pair lived happily afterwards, attaining a good old age. 


MISCELLANEA. 


SOME NOTES ON THE FOLKLORE OF THE . 

TELUGUS. 

By G. R. SXJBBA.MIAH Pantxjlxj. 

(Continued from p. 14>0.) 

XXXIY. 

At Chatrapur lived four poor friends, who, 
being in great distress and sorely puzzled how to 
eke out a livelihood, met at a certain spot to 
devise means for bettering their condition. They 
thereupon performed severe austerities to the Kah 
of the place, who, being pleased with them, appear- 
ed to them and asked them what they wanted. 
They asked her to confer riches and happiness 
on them. The goddess thereupon gave each of 


Kowjma,islnanu in Telugu — laid the hem or 
ground with a view to receive. 

X. e., GmUa vigraha — Piety calls it so. 


them a talisman, which was to be carried on the 
head. They were told to go in a northerly direction, 
and wherever the talisman fell from the head to 
dig there, and take whatever came to each per- 
son’s lot. The four friends set out on their 
errand, and went a certain distance, when the 
talisman of the first person fell from his head. 
When the spot was dug into, an enormous 
quantity of copper was found. The first man saw 
the others, and said that he was quite content 
with his lot, and stopping thei*e, he carried the 
copper home. After travelling a little more dis- 
tance, the talisman of the second man fell from 
his head. The ^pot was dug into, and an enor- 
mous quantity of silver was found. He followed 


that portion of tlie $drt gracefully coming over the head on the 
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the action of the first friend, and desisted from 
going any further. The other two travelled 
for some time longer, when the talisman on the 
head of one of them fell o:^. When the spot was 
dug into, an enormous quantity of gold was found.^ 
He thereupon told the last friend not to proceed 
any fui'ther, as, with the quantity of gold found, 
both of them could live happily. But he gave a 
deaf ear to the advice, and went on for some time 
longer, till the talisman fell from his head. The 
spot was dug into, and a quantity of iron was found. 
He was overcome with grief at his lot, and 
regretting the neglect of his friend’s advice he 
retraced his steps. But, alas, in this he was sorely 
disappointed, for he was not able to find Ms 
friend. Thereupon immersed in grief he tried to 
get at the iron that had fallen to his lot, but he 
was not able to find the iron. Very sorry for his 
lot, he came back to the town and lived once 
more by begging. 

Moral : — A person who hears not the advice 
tendered by his most intimate friends will surely 
come to grief. 

XXXY. 

Lah© Yimal^vati has been occupied from 
time immemorial by large numbers of fish. Once 
upon a time, a crane, which happened to pass by, 
conceived the idea of preying on them, and stood 
on the brink of the lake. But it saw the fish 
going away from it shaking with fear, and so it 
said : — I very much regret your going away from 
me in the belief that birds of my order make 
you their prey, and that I would do the same. 
But I have not come here with such an object in 
view. I, following others of my kind, have killed 
a good many fish, and become a sinner, but I am 
now grown very old, and have renounced the 
world. I am come here to perform penance. 
Fear not any harm from me- You may roam any- 
where you please.’’ 

The poor fish believed the wily words of the 
crane, especially as the crane did not intei’fei’e 
with them at all, tliough they approached it. 
After some time had thus elapsed, the crane 
appeared to be very much dejected and melan- 
choly. The fish approached it, and asked it what 
the matter was. To which the crane replied : — 
“ What shall I say ? A twelve years' famine will 
very shortly visit the land. Not a drop of water 
will then remain in this lake. I am able to know 
this by second sight, and, as j^u are my close 
friends, I cannot resist the temptation of inform- 
ing you, lest you die when the famine comes.” 

The fish wei'e exceedingly joyed at the humane 
nature of the crane, and requested it to save them 
from the impending pexiL The crane thereupon 


informed them, that there was a lake a few yards 
further off, w^hich would never dry, and that it 
would be a very happy refuge for the fish. The 
latter requested the former to take them up and 
leave them there. The crane thereupon took 
them up one by one and left them in the sun on 
a mountain-top, and slowly devoured them. 

Moral: — We should never, therefore, believe 
the words of our natural enemies. 

XXXYI. 

A famine, in days long gone by, once devas- 
tated the whole of the southern country, and 
there was not a drop of water visible in pond, 
lake, well or tank. The elephants, very much 
troubled by thirst, went in search of a place where 
they could satisfy it to their hearts’ content, and 
found a tank called Chandrapushk^rani. As 
the tank was full to the brim, they rested there 
and quenched their thirst, and also found a habit- 
ation in the woods adjacent, till the whole 
country was again green with verdure. But the 
track of these elephants was full of hares, and 
they were smashed to pieces under their heavy 
footsteps. The hares, seeing the calamity that 
had befallen them, and how they were greatly 
reduced in numbers, met at a certain spot to 
devise means for sending the elephants away to a 
distant spot. One of them said “ Why fear the 
elephants ? I have devised means to get rid of 
them.” 

On a certain moon-light night, it climbed 
and sat on an adjacent mountain- top, and 
said to the elephants who came by, as usual, 
to drink from the tank ; — “ 0, ye elephants, I have 
been deputed by Chandra (the moon), whose 
tank it is, bo inform you that this tank has been 
dug under his orders. That is the reason 
why it goes under the name of Ohandrapush- 
k^rani(Zit, the moon’s tank). He comes here 
every night and dallies with his wives. For some 
time past he has been interrupted in his pastime 
by your advent and meddling with the waters. 
He is therefore very angry with you. Quit 
the tank instantly, or otherwise, he told me, 
he would smash you up ere dawn. If you 
want to see whether he is angry or not, just look 
into this tank and you will be satisfied.” 

The elephants were wonder-struck, and seeing 
the reflection of the moon, agitated by the wind in 
the waters, mistook it for his wrath with them, 
bowed to the moon, requested him to excuse them 
as they had come there in innocence, and desired 
the hare to intercede with the moon on their 
behalf. The elephants thereupon quitted the place 
instantly, and the hares from*that time forwards 
lived comfortably. 
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THE.MANDUKTA UPAHISHAD. 

BY HEEBBfiT BAYNES, M.E.A.S. 

The MAndhkya-TIpanishad. 

HiranmaySna p^trSna satyasya aplUitam Mukham [ 

Tall asaa 4dity§ pmrashah sail asaa aham 
Om ! Kham ! Bi-alima ! II 

The Mdndukya JJpanishad. 

P erhaps no class of metaphysical literatare is likely to exercise so great an influence on 
future schools of thought in Europeas those mystical products of the Indian mind known 
as the U,ianishad 3 . No less an-anthority than Prof. Deussen does not hesitate to say : ‘ Wliat- 
ever, with growing knowledge, may be the final form of these and other parallels, they at all 
events prove what penetrating questions have been raised and in their way answered by the 
Indians, and what a mistake it is to exclude the philosophy of the Hindus from the philosophical 
curriculum. In the course of time this state of things must and will be altered.’ 

Professor Max Miiller has contributed two volumes of translation of these ancient treatises 
to the Clarendon Press series, and, to judge alike from the friendly and the adverse criticism 
of which they have been the subject, interest in these matters is likely to grow rather than to 
diminish. 

Now the Murjduhya, which, in the opinion of competent pundiis, best expresses in terse 
form the essential theosophy of India, does not form one of the aforesaid series. There is a 
short literal English translation of the work by Dr. Roer in the second volume of the Biblio- 
theca Iiidica, a similar prose rendering into German in his Imlische Stadkn by Prof. Albrecht 
Weber and into French by M. Regnaud. Eat hitherto, at all events in Enrope, this Ui^anvihxd 
has not received the attention which it undoubtedly deserves. 

It bears its name from an ancient JRishi called Mandnka, the Frog, or from a school of 
Achilryas of that name, the Mundukya Sakha, 

Professor Weber has pointed out that we read in the Prdtisdkhya of a MandukSya as one of 
the Bik grammarians. To fix the exact date of its composition seems quite impossible. It 
is certainly after that of the eleven classical JJpaniskads, but we know it must have been before 
Gaudapada, the teacher of GSvinda, and before Samkara, the latter’s pupil, who both wrote a 
commentary on the work, which is attached to the Atharva Vida. For a true understanding 
of the doctrine and history of Brahman and as a preparation for the standpoint of the 
Upanishads the Atharva Vida is most important. In the fifth Matidala we have^a description 
pf the origin of man, of the V^dic student as an incarnation of Brahman and of Brahdian as the 
Breath of Life, the World-Support and the Teleological Principle. 

Says the ChdndSgya (v. 18, 2 ) : ‘Of that Aikarvam Vida the head is SutSjas, the eye 
Visvarftpa, the breath the trunk bahula, the bladder rayx, the feet the earth, 

the chest the altar, the hairs the grass on the altaj, the heart the gdrhapahja fire, the mind 
the awlidrya fire, the mouth the dhavamya fire-.*. 
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The MchMhjn may be described psychologically, cosmologically 

and theologkally, the idea being that the macrocosni and the microcosm are mvoived and 
.volved in the same way, the whole process being symbolized by Om, the real Brahman, It 
ife the doctrine of Atman trikaufea or three-sheathed SouL 


From a psychological point of view we have a representation of the states known as the 
coiisciuns the snb-conscioiis and the super-conscious, here called vMSva, mijas and prajiua 
'orrespoiiding to the three Kosas named annamaya^ the sheath of nourishment, of the gross 
body jdcnxtchdhandr the sheath of the subtle body ; and dnandamaya, the sheath of bliss, of unity 
• rd liherbv ^ In later books the qualities tamas, rajas and sattva are similarly conceived 
Tiid applied. According to Indian psychology ahoMdra, individuality, consists of Sarira 
the solid frame, indriya the sensor nerves, manas the motor nerves, and Atman the snbsiiming 

j,Rd* controlling Spirit, certain phases of Itman being sometimes distinguished as disddhi the 

faculty of decision and citta the faculty of memory. 

The Atma, represented by our Upanishad in three states, appears first of all as wliat 
metapiiTsicians of the older schools used to call bahishkarana ; that is to say," the human spirit 
nanifests itself through the physical temple in manifold activity of body and brain as 
v^iSvanara. The Atlantic cable and the telephone, the railroad and the ironclad, the T«j 
Mahal, the statues and chryselephantine products of Aegina, the Mahibharata and the J//ad, 
the Frowetheiis, A^itiyone and Hamlet, the Ninth Symphony anA the Hymn of Praise ; all the 
creations of genius, the highest achievements of science and of art come under this head. We 
have in fact, the action and re-action of indriya and manns, resulting in the many-colored 
activities of^an ordered world. Pravritti of Pnrusha or Vi'sva of Atman is thus the first 
modal expression of what Spinoza would call Natura naturans, the primary form of Natura 
miarata* 


In the second place we have mrtitti or Atman tAijasa. Tlrfs is the snl> con scions state, 
in which the soul withdraws from the outside world in order to pass in review the forms and, 
fancies of the Kosnios knowu to atma vaisvanara. It is antabkaraiia, the dream of the doer 
the Mava of the mind. In the words of the gi'eat poet of the Middle Age, it is Z7w’ alma sola, 
olit vise e sente e se in se riyira. 


The third phase is the supex'-eonscious, in which the §.tman pr^jAa beholds, as it were, its 
own apotheosis, the Many is resolved into the One, tpikdSa is again §kak6&a, in the blissful 
state of samyasvasth^. 

Cosmologically the theory is that the universe, -when it comes out of the Absolute, 
manifests itself from finer to grosser states in three stages and goes into the Absolute in the 
opposite way, and he who knows this secret, which has been symbolized by the threefold 
Om and by tlie Atman, becomes master of bis own different states of existence and knows the 
truth.. 


But the theological, or rather theosophical, standpoint is the really important one, to which 
the other two are altogether subsidiary. ‘1 pray Thee, tell me Thy name’ is the prayer of 
the poet in all ages, struggling, like another Jacob, with the thought that is within him. 
About the same time that Rishi Manduka was whispering this rahasya, the old Persian prophet 
Zarathushtra exclaimed (^Ormazd Yasht, i. v.) 

Tell me Thy name, 0 holy Ahura Mazda, that name which is the greatest, the best, 
the, most beautiful, the most efficacious, the strokes of which are the most victorious, which 
succours best, which best confounds the malice of demons and of men, that I may overcome 
both, and Yatus and Pairikas, so that none may destroy me.” 
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After enumerating 19 names Ahura Mazda answered : — 

I am that I Am ! 

Amongst the Greeks, too, who can forget the chorus in the Agamemnon of Aisohylos? 

Zev!, Sans TTOT'iariv, el t 68’ av — 
ra (f>i\ov KSKX^jJiev^f 

fOVTO VLV TTpOCeWCTTCJ. 
ovK €^(C TTpocretKaaait 
TTavr i7n(rTa^p-^p-€vos 

Aiw, el rf peorav airo 

tPpovribos a)(6os 
■^pT] /S.iXfii/ irijrufjias* 

‘ Zeus — if to The Unknown 
That name of many names seem good — 

Zeus, upon thee, in utter need, I call. 

Through the mind’s every road 
I passed, but vain are all 

Save that which names thee Zeus, the Highest One ! 

Were it lent mine to cast away the load, 

The weary load that weighs my spirit dowm ! * 

Kow as regards the MAndukya, the whole treatise is primarily an exposition^ and expansion 
nf tlip sacred Name. ‘ Hold the how,’ says the Mandaka, the IJpanishads proclaim ; fit in it the 
sharp arrow of concentrated attention; draw it with the whole mind of dcTotion, and forget 
not that the mark is the great Imperlshahle. Om. the great name of God, is the bow the soul 
the arrow, the mark the Supreme Being himself. Shoot it with aU your care and diligence. 
As the arrow is held fast in the mark, so is the soul lodged m Divinity. In the BhagavadgUa 

Krishna says to Arjana (viii. 13) : — 

dmitySkllksharam Brahma vyaharan mimannsmaran, 

Tab prayati tyajan dSham sa yati paramam gatim. 

‘ Whoso pronounces the sacred Om. the one imperishable Brahma, thinking all the while 
of me he, thus abandoning his body, treads the path supreme ! ^ ^ ..... 

And here we see the great difference between Aryan and^ Semitic religious feeling. 
Ttri t t>ip Hebrew the Telragrammaton or Shem-ha-Meforash is too sacred to be by any 

be Written in the way it occurs in the Bible, the Nktorani to 
SrSudd is a word not only to be written, but, by very reason of ite saoredness, to be recited 

before every reading of the Y&da and to be brooded on day and night! 

before eve y = Upanishads we must not forget that 

But though this IS true ^ 

it ,» not ‘“S woods bo„ w, di«,™t oh.»ota„, 

three period 

In Ibat early age simplicity and sincerity were the chief characteristics, 

symbols of realities. from^theidea of the family or from that of the tribe; from 

Vw-'is D'lpan QSj 

Gen. xxxii. 30, 

* ^ ^ ' Gen. xxxiii* 20. 
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Unabated simplicifcj combined with emotion more fervently-religions characterizes the 
Israelites of the second epoch, which begins with the Exodus. And with intense feeling comes 
sublime thought. The soul within stretches out into the Infinite; the whole being expands 
into a mighty longing to utter the Unutterable. Hone has stated this more beautifully than 
Hev. F. W. Robertson. 

‘The heart of the nation was big with mighty and new religious truth — and the feelino*s 
with which the national heart was swelling found vent in the names which were given abun- 
dantly. Grod, under his name Jah, the noblest assemblage of spiritual truths yet conceived 
became the adjunct to names of places and persons. Oshea's name is changed into Je-hoshiia ^ 

Observe, moreover, that in this period there was no fastidious, over-refined chariness in the 
use of that name. Men, conscious of deep and real reverence are not fearful of the 
appearance of irreverence. The word became a common word, as it always may, so loner as it 
is felt, and awe is real. A mighty cedar was called a cedar of Jehovah — a lofty mountain 
mountain of Jehovah. Human beauty even was praised by such an epithet. Moses ^ 
divinely fair, heautifnl to God. The Eternal name became an adjunct. Ho beauty — 
greatness — no goodness, was conceivable, except as emanating from Him ; therefore His 
w^'as freely but most devoutly used.* * 

Here words are not only real but are pregnant with deep religious truth, with thou ht 
profounder far than at the earlier stage. ^ What is His name ?’ says Moses, * What shaH^ 
say unto them ? ’ And the great answer came, as at last it came to the Iranian prophet ^ 

n:n« •itTM 

V . V V V : iv 

I Am that I am ! 


It was only at the third period, which was at its zenith in the time of Christ, that names 
to the Jews became hollow and words lost their meaning. Then it was that the deca of 
national religious feeling began. J’or, whenever the debasement of a language takes place ft is 
a sure sign of the insincerity of a nation. ‘ ’ ® 

To %ain quote the weighty words of Rev. J. W. Robertson : — 

•A nation may reach the state in which the Eternal Fame can be used to point a sentence 
or adorn a familiar conversation, and no longer shook the ear with the sound of blasnhe 
because in good truth the Name no longer stands for the Highest, but for a meaner con^p. 
tion, an idol of the debased mind ... 


Yet in this period, exactly in proportion as the solemnity of the idea was gone, reverence 
was scrupnlohsly paid to the corpee-like word which remained and had once Lolosed it. In 
that hoUow, artificial age, the Jew would wipe his pen before he ventured to write the Name — 
he would leave out the vowels of the sacred Jehovah, and substitute those of the less sacr d 
Elohim. In that kind of age, too, men bow to the name of Jesus often jnst in that propor- 
tion in which they have ceased to recognise His true grandeur and majesty of character ’ ^ ^ 


With the Arabs the recitation of the Name seems ever to have been a sacred duty and 
true follower of Islitm fails to preface every undertaking with the words 

Returning to the TJpanishads we read in the second PrapAthaka of the ChSnd6crva 

(Oh. xxiii.) : — 


•PrajApati brooded on the worlds. From them, thus brooded on, the threefold knowled 
issued. He brooded on it, and from it, thus brooded on, issued the three syllables Bhiir 
Bhuvah, Svalj. He brooded on them, and from them, thus brooded on, issued the Cm As all 
leaves are attached to a stalk, so is all speech attached to the Om. Om is all this vea' all thi 
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Vjiissb, too, commenting on the Yoga Darsana, says ; — 

* The recitation of Om and the constant presentation to the mind of its signification : 
these are the two means of Upa-saiia, of true worship. The Yogin who constantly does both, 
developes concentration, or, as has elsewhere been stated, the aforesaid recitation and realisa- 
tion develope concentration, and concentration facilitates realisation till, by the continual action 
and re-aciion of both, the light of the supreme divinity begins to fully shiue in his heart,’^ 

Of such a Yogin or Sannyasin Mr. Rudyard Kipling has given us a most interesting and 
delightful picture in the story of Puran Bhagat. A man of world-wide culture, the prime 
minister of a Native State, who for many years had been par excellence a man of affairs, one day 
renounces all, and goes quietly forth with leopard-skin and almsbowl to dwell in the forest and 
to meditate on God. 

‘ That day saw the end of Puran Bhagat’s wanderings. He had come to the place appoint- 
ed for him — the silence and the space. After this, time stopped, and he, sitting at the mouthy 
of the shrine, could nob tell whether he were alive or dead ; a man with control of his limbs, 
or a part of the hills, and the clouds, and the shifting rain, and sunlight. He would repeat a 
Name softly to himself a hundred hundred times, till at each repetition he seemed to move more 
and more out of his body, sweeping up to the doors of some tremendous discovery ; but, just as 
the door was opening, his body would drag him back, and, with grief, he felt he was locked up 
again in the fiesh and bones of Puran Bhagat.’ 

In all Yedio literature the most sacred mame is 6m. Whereas other names of the 
Supreme also express or imply phenomena, or things that pass, this word alone indicates the 
Eternal, expresses the noumetion. Bub this is nob all. ^ The deepest and in truth the highest 
reason,* says the Vediintist, ‘ is that the signification of Om is the Key-note of the realisatsion of 
the Divine Spirit. The several letters of Om, with unparalleled exactness, mark the successive 
steps of meditation by which one lises to the realisation of the true nature of Divinity.* 3 

This sacred syllable consists of three letters, A, IT, M, and these by the Mfladiikya are 
made the modal expressions of the First Cause, the means of the self-development of the 
.Divine along the three planes of Yyavahara, Pratibhasa and Paramurtha. ^ represents jfi^grat, 
the ‘ wakeful ’ phase ; ^ svapna, the ‘ dreaming and 5 sushupti, the ^ slumbering.’ In brooding 
‘over the meaning of ^ the devotee has in mind the Deity as Framer of systems and of 
worlds, as Brahma emerging from Brahman, a divine self- protection into infinite space, 
resulting in the music of the spheres and in Nature as the manifold manifestation of 
Mind. As regards motive for j^grat the Indian Yogi would probably agree with the Persian 
Sufi : ' I was a hidden treasure and I longed to be known, so I called forth Creation that I 
might be comprehended.’ 

Reflection on ^ leads to a thought of the supreme Being as turning in upon Himself to 
review the results of His previous act of Creation. The exquisite play of light and shade, the 
full-toned tints and forms of star and tree and flower ; all the high harmonics of this so solid- 
seeming world are seen and heard as in a dream, until, in that matchless line of Dante — Cio 
ch'io vedeva, mi semhrava un riso DelV univm'so ! — or in the words of that surpassing poem — 
Genesis : ' God saw all that He had made, and lo ! it was very good ! 

The Deity viewed as Himself the embodiment of all ideas and principles is the meaning 
of JT. Creation and contemplation are over. The objective world has ceased to be. It is 
sarvdparamatv^t. The All again becomes the One. Behind and above all that appears is 
that which Is, das Werden is again das Seih. For 5 is matra, that which measures all, is 
the Resort of all. The CMndof/ya tells us: ‘that Self abides in the heart. And this is the 


3 xxvii. and xxviii. 
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explanation. The heart is called hriclaymn instead of liridyayam, i. e., He who is 
in the heart. He who knows this, that He is in the heart, goes day by day when in deep sleep 
(szishiipi) into heaven (svarga), i. e., into the Brahman of the heart.' 

Says the Kaiha Upa)iishnd ; — 

Svapnantam jagaritantam cha ubhan y^nannpasyati I 
MaMntaih vibhiimatmanam matv^ dhiro na sochati \\ 

‘ That wise man sorrows not, who, awake or in a dream, or in both, beholds the great and 
omnipresent Self I ’ 

It is from the Mdndukya that Sadananda, the author of the Vedmta-Sdra, seems to have 
dravra his inspiration. A follower of Kumavila Bhatta,” he says, ^‘is of opinion that the soul 
is intellect conditioned by ignorance, according to Scripture which saith : ‘ Soul which is full 
of joy is also replete with knowledge ' (M. U. v.), because in deep sleep light and darkness are 
alike really present, and because one is under the impression that one does not know oneself.” 

The 'Satapatha-Bmhmanani well says (x. iii. z. b ) : — 

Yadfi vai purushah svapiti, pranam tarhi viigapiAti, pranarh chakslinh, pranam manah, pra- 
nam srotram, Sa yada prabudhyate, prainid 6va adhi-punar jayante, 

‘ When a man sleeps, speech is merged in life, eye in life, mind in life, ear in life. And 
when he wakes they are reborn from life.' 

Professor Deussen has put this into modern metaphysical phraseology. ‘ The Will, as the 
objectification of which every man and eyery animal appears, is originally and essentially %mcon- 
9 cmi<s* It is only in a limited sphere of animal life, becoming nax'rower as 'we descend the 
scale, that it furnishes itself with consciousness. Nothing proves more clearly the secondary 
and so to say borrowed nature of all conscious life than the necessity of sleep. In sleep, owing 
to the isolation of the brain from the motor and sensory nerves, consciousness is periodically 
extinguished, that is, the union between will and intellect is suspended, and the latter, for the 
sake of its (that is the brain’s) nourishment, is merged completely in unconscious life, which, 
as the central and essential entity, unwearingly exercises its functions, \vhether we sleep or 
wake.’ 

In two other Sutras of the V eddnia'^Sdra (47, 57) we road : — 

Sarvdparamatvat sushuptih |i 

* Since everything attains rest (or realises itself) in Him, He is deep sleep ! ’ 

As regards the way in which the MdnMJcya deals with the three letters of the mystical 
syllable we can have no better commentary, whether by Gfiudapada or Samkara, than the 
remarkable words of Frama Vpanishad : — 

* The three letters of Om wlieii duly contemplated and in their respective order set free 
the devotee from the troubles of this world. The contemplation of the first miltra confers upon 
him the most exalted state of existence possible on this earth, that of the second fills him with 
the joys of the spiritual world, and the contemplation of the last blesses him with M6ksha.’ 

And here I may mention a very interesting fact in the theology of Islam, The first verse 
of the second Sfira of the Kurdn consists entirely of three letters — A, L, M. That is to say, 
the chapter begins ; ‘In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful — A, L, M; this is 
the Book, there can be no doubt about it ! ’ Of these letters the explanations have been many 
and various, but nearly all commentators agree that they refer to the Deity, A modern 
VM.intiu goes so far as to hold that we hare here simply another form of Om (i. e„ A, U, 

But though I yenture to think that no Semitic scholar would agree to this, we may certainly 
admit that such a form in Semitic divinity is sufficiently striking. 


® Ear NitrAyana : Vt^dic Philosophy, p. 74, 
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Lastly, AYe may notice how in Indian theology the number three prevails, as indeed, in many 
cases it seems to exhaust all that can be conceived of a subject, 

God is Light : in Him is no darkness, and it is a remarkable fact that all the varieties in 
^he composition of external light must be referred to mixtures of Red, Green and Yiolet, all 
differences of hue depending upon combinations in diffecent proportions of these three primary 
colors. He is the Soul of sacred sound, the great Tone- Poet, and we must not forget that all 
harmony is based upon the common chord of tonic, mediant, dominant C, E, G. He who is 
above Space, conceived as Length, Breadth, Height, and beyond Time, known to us as Past, 
Present, Future, is in popular thought Brahma-Yishnu-Siva ; to the YSdantin He is Sat-Chit- 
Ananda ; in our Upcinishad the imperishable Cm is trikS-uSa, appears in three sheaths as jAgrat, 
svapna, sushupti, whilst the Atma is similarly known as vdihdnara, tdijasa and ^rdjha. Not 
less than three lines enclose a space, and, in this connexion it is interesting to remember that 
the Indians of the Western Continent represent the Infinite by a Triangle (Mikmak: 
A Nukskam God) . Indeed, this colossal conception of Deity is deeply seated in the hnmanhreast-. 
The prophet of Paradise, the master of ‘mystic, unfathomable song,’ sees all things in God as 
the different modes in the unity of the Spiiiozian substance. Our thoughts are born in God, 
not in the moment of time in which we think them, but exist in Him in that Eternity which is 
peculiar to mathematical truths^ 

Here, then, we have the realisation and reconciliation of Adhibhtlta, the separable nature 
of Brahma, Adhidaiva the procreative principle in Nature, and Adhiyajfia the meeting of the 
human and the divine. It is the unfolding of the infinite Spirit, whose face is hidden in the 
golden veil of Truth, The feeling after the Divine which we find in the Mg-Yeda : 

fikam sat vipra bahudM vadanti 

is here merged in the beautiful thought hyidi-ayam He is in the Heart 1 Por surely this is the- 
meaning of ‘ the Jewel in the Lotus ’ 6m Mani Padm§, the sacred name in the heart of man. 

And we of the West, to whom the sweet Galilean vision, the revelation of the Son o£ Man 
has come, know that the secret of union is the Sacred Name engraven on the heart, when we 
hear the farewell prayer ; ‘ Holy, righteous Father, keep them in Thy name, which Thou hast 
given me, that they may be one, as we are one I ’ 

Translation, 

To Him, the one, imperishable Om, 

Who was, and is, and shall be ; ’yond tbe foam 
And fret of Time, and man’s and Nature’s home ! 

His name is Brahma, spirit, self and Soul, 

Pour-fold in form, and yet, in essence whole ! 

O’er Nature’s realm He watches, vision true 

Guards mind and matter, speech, thought, me and you ! 

And so, in second phase, He aye appears 
Worlds’ dreamer and the Architect of years ! 

As rest, self-folded, human souls in sleep, 

When ear and eye repose, no vigils keep ; 

So He, in thought, in joy, knows slumber deep ! 

Yea, this is He, awake or in a dream ' 

Within, without, o’er all things is supreme I 


Par, XYu, 13. 
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Not solely self-absorbed know Him to be, 

Nor yet as wholly lost in trackless space ; 

As mind made manifest, as giving face 
To truth, ay, this and more : we cannot see 
The half, much less the whole of Him who lies 
Unseen, unsearchable ; His qualities 
No man can name. Within the soul, know this, 

An undivided Blessing and pure Bliss ! 

This matchless spirit present everywhere 
The symbols A, U, M, can best declare. 

Of waking, watching find in A the sign, 

The first phase this of Being all-divine : 

0 take this step and all desires are thine ! 

And meditation doth the U proclaim, 

An ordered world, an architectural mind. 

Whoso has ta’en the second step will find 
His home rejoicing in the sacred Name ! 

In M behold the silent Soul in sleep : 

Who grasp this truth, of world-thought measure keep . 

The fourth is Reconciliation sure. 

The last, the best, the measureless, the pure, 

^ Awake, aware, asleep — life’s thrill and fiush, 

The Soul supreme, the silence and the hush ! 

I 

I I 1 I 1 I I i i f[% I i 

R: I ^ I ^ 5 1 I 1 1 5rff i i I ii x ii 

I ft I 1 5t?n 1 wnim wfT l l i '5rg®Tr<T u it 

3rr*TfeT?«TnT: I sri%:sr?r! \ 1 1 i War: i intR; i tt? : ii ^ ii 

I I I 1 1 I qTf ! 11 V II 

I I sTi 1 sjTTHST 1 1 ^ \ I ^5 I 1 5r5 I fqqq I i 

’r^rw?r! I i qq i 1 ff i I i w: i s#?r: I qrq: ii y li 

qq: 1 I qq: 1 5r%: I qq^ i I qq-- 1 qiK* 1 I qqqr=q^ i i ^frrqrq ii ^ ii 

q 1 w*q:-sqj5rq i q I qrl^swq i q i qqqq-'swq i q i qjcrrqqqq. i q i qsjrq l q i qiq^rq i 

qjfgq 1 1 q^qr^TJ I l qri%55qq I qj-sqTtqq!? | qqrrsqq^qqgKq I qq^^Yq^rqq II 

?iT?qq I i%qq i i i q^q^q i q; i qr^qr i q: i fqgq; ii ® ii 

q: I qrqq i i i qfr^^sqrnc: i qrf^Tqq i qr^r-- 1 qrqr- 1 qrqrs i ’q i q^r: i wqir^; i 

q^iR! 1 qqrrq: i ii c n 

qrqf^SRqrq: i qqtqq: i qnfiK! i qqqr i qrqr i qrrt: i WTT%=5qrH i qr i qrr^f^ I ? i % i i 
qrrqrq i qnff: i q i qqf^ i w - 1 qqq i qq ii < ii 

qqjrrq^qrq - 1 %qq; 1 qq^; i fefrqi i qrqr i q?qqfq i qqq^qrq i,qr i qqrqr% i q i ^ i 
qrqqsqiqq i qqiq: i q i qqi% i q i i qrqq^tqi J>% i qq^ i q^ i qqq i qq ii\o ii 

sqqqqrq: i gw: i i q?i?qT i qqr i F^: i qrqfif! I qr i fqq?i% i f i % i iqq i qlq. i 

qrftfqi I qi qqw i q: i rrqq i qq ii ll 

i I qrsqqqr#; l qq^rqsuq: i ^q* l qr|q: iqqq i ^rfrc! i qr^tr i qq i i 

^rqrqr r qrqirqq,! q; i qqq i ^ i qs i qqq i %q n u 

(To be continued,') 
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FESTAL DAYS OP TSB HINDU LUNAR CALENDAR. 

BY PB0FES30R P. KIBLHORN, O.I.E. ; GOTTINGEN. 

Some years ago I compiled, cliiefly from the Dharma-siiidhu and a number of Native calen- 
dars, a list^ of the principal festivals and religious observances connected with the tUhis of the 
Hindu luiiai’ months, of the names and epithets of certain titkisj and generally of such items of 
inforiaation, concerning individual tithis as seemed likely to be of use in the verification of Hindu 
dates. Tais brief list was not intended for publication. If, nevertheless, I now yield to the request 
of a friend to publish it, I do so, because something of the kind appears really to be wanted, 
and in the hope that I may induce others to correct, and improve on, what I can offer myself. 

What I should especially like to see treated by a competent Native scholar, is the 
question, how the for the purpose of the particular festivals or rites connected with them, 
are joined with the civil days.^ For my own use I have indeed translated most of the rules on 
this subject, given in the D karma- sind ku but some of these precepts are so intricate that I 
should be afi»aid of giving an authoritative version of them or of applying them in practice. 
In my list, therefore, I have only inserted, in square brackets, some very general hints. Thus, 
by the word purva-viddlid I have indicated that certain tiihis, so far as regards the rites 
mentioned along with them, are liable to be joined with the days on which they commence.* 
And more frequently I have given the time of the day or night® during which a rite must be 
performed or a festival celebrated, statements from which it may sometimes be possible to 
ascertain with which day a tithi should be connected, because the particular time of the day 
or night, mentioned in the list, must generally be included in the tithi. ^ But I know only too 

1 For a similar list see Sir W. Jones’s article on the lunar year of the Hindus, in the Asiaiick Researches, Vol. III. 
p. 25*7 

2 In the case of rites, prescribed for a certain tithi, there can be no doubt as to the day on which the rite 
should be performed, when the tithi happens to last from sunrise to sunrise j and the same is mostly the case, 
when the tithi lasts from sunrise to sunset. Bat Uthis often ooiumeace after sunrise of one day, and end before 
sunset of the following day, and the question therefore arises whether, for the purpose of particular rites, they 
should be joined with the days on which they commence, or with the days on which they end. 

s The general rules on the Uthis, given in the I>harma-sindhu, have been translated by the Rev, A. Bourquin, in 
the Jout\ Bo. As. Soc. Yol. SV. 

* A tithi is pitrua-uidd/id (in the sense in which this term is used here), when it commences more than 4 ghahkCts 
before sunset of one day and ends before sunset of the following day ; and when such is the case, it must be joined 
with the day on which it commences. Thus, when the first tlihi of the bright half of Karttika commences 20 ghatikas 
after sunrise (or 7 gh. before sunset) of Monday and ends 16 gh. after sunrise of Tuesday, the BaSi-p'yd, prescribed 
for the first Uihi of the bright half of Kfirttika, must be performed on the Monday (although in civil life that day 
is Asvina-vadi 15). When, on the other hand, the first Uihi of the bright half of Kiirttika commences 41 gK 
after sunrise of Monday, and ends 46y?i. after sunrise of Tuesday, the same ribe must be performed on the Tuesday 
(in civil life Kdrttika-sndi 1). 

5 The day, from sunrise to sunset, is divided into the forenoon and afternoon. Bat it is also divided into five 

equal parts, each of about 6 ghaUkds, called frdtahkala (the early forenoon) j safnjava (bhe forenoon part), madhydhna 
(midday), (the afternoon part), and (the lata afternoon part). The four ghaUbh before sunrise 

are called arun)daya (the rise of the dawn), the six gJiaUkds after sunset jpradCsha (evening),, and the two ghapikds 
in the middle of the night nisUha (midnight). 

6 This may be shewn by an example. The time which I have given for the GanSsa-chaturtM of Ohaitra-sukla* 
paksha is midday ighatiHs 13-18 after mean sunrise). If, then, the 4th tithi of the bright half of Ohaitra oommenoes 
43 ph. after sunrise of Sunday and ends 44 gh. after sunrise of Monday, the Qmdia-chfiUcrtM must be joined with the 
Monday (Ohaitra-sudi 4) ; but if the 4th tithi commences 5 gh. after sunrise of Sunday and ends 7 gh. after sunrise of 
Monday, the Gandia^chaturtlit must be joined with the Sunday, and in calendars this Sunday will be described as 
Ga^d'^a-chaturtht, although in civil life it is Chaitra-sudi 3. — Now it is clear that sometimes the 4th Uthi of the 
bright half of Ohaitra may occupy the whole or part of the midday portion of iu’odays (as would be the case, if it 
wereTo commence iZgh. after sunrise o£ Sunday and to end 17 gh. after sunrise of Monday), and that for such and 
similar oases we want special rules to guide us. In the present instance the special rule for all Qa‘)iesa~chaiurthts is 
this, that, when the fourth Uihi occupies, entirely or partly, the midday part of two days, or does not occupy the 
midday part of either day, it must be joined with the day on which it coOTTnoace? (in the present case, with the 
Sunday). — If t^ere were a similar conflict in the case of a Mmvddl of a bright fortnight, for which the prescribed 
time is the forenoon, we should have to decide in favour of the day on which the itihi ends, provided the Uihi were 
.fo occupy more than 6 gh. after sunrise of that day ; but if tbe Uthi happened to occupy less than 6 gh. of the 
second day, we should have to join the Manvkii with the first day. — There are many such special rules, which form 
an essential part of the Hindu calendar. 
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well that sucli aad siinilai’ short remarks, by themselves, are uot sufficient to solve the problem, 
even in cases which are not beset with any great difficulties. 

I add here some general notes on several of the tithis, which could not be given in the 
list : — 

A fourth tithi is considered auspicious when it falls on Tuesday. Such a tithi of the 
bright half is called SukM, and is most auspicious for makiug donations. A fourth tithi oi 
the dark half, which falls on Tuesday and continues till moonrise, is called AngS^raki. 

A seventh tithi is considered auspicious when it falls on Sunday, particularly so, when it 
is joined with the nakshutra Revati. A seventh tithi of the bright half, which falls on Sunday, 
is called VijayS/ and donations made on it secure great rewards. A seventh tithi of the 
bright half is called Bhadr^, when it is joined with the first quarter of the nahshatra Hasta. 
Moreover, a seventh tithi of the bright half is called MahS-jay^, when a samkrauti takes 
place on it, and for makiug donations such a tithi is said to he superior even to an eclipse. 

'When the sixth and seventh titJiis meet on a Sunday, this coincidence is called Padmaka- 
ydga.s 

An eighth tithi is considered auspicious when it falls on Wednesday (Budh-fi.sht;ami). 

An eleventh tithi of the bright half, which is joined with the nahhatra Punarvasu, is 
called Vijaya. 

Eight kinds of ‘the twelfth tithi are called Maha-dvada&i. Their special names are 
TJnmilani, a 12th tithi which follows upon an 11th iithi that is current at sunrise on two days ; 
Vanjnli, a 12th tithi which itself is current at sumuse on two days ; Trispar&a, a 12th tithi 
which commences after sunrise and ends before the next sunrise ; Pakshavardhini, a 12th 
Htlii preceding a full-moon or nevv-moon tithi which is current at sunrise on two days ; Jayft, 
a 12th iithz joined with the nahhutra Pushya ; VijayA, a 12th joined with the nakahaim 
Sravana ; Jayanti, a 12th tithi joined with the nahshatra Punarvasu ; and P^pana&ini, a I2th 

joined with the nalisliaira Rohini. 

A fifteenth tithi of the dark half (i, e., the new-moon tithi) is regarded as very auspicious 
for making donations, when it falls on Monday (in which case it is called S 6m avati), or bn 
Tuesday. — Concerning the ikh tithi, it may also be stated that a solar eclipse which takes 
place on Sunday, and a lunar eclipse which takes place on Monday, are called chfi4ftman.i, 

* crest- jewel/ and that donations made at such eclipses are said to bear endless fruit. 

In the following list the Roman figures at the commencement of the lines give the numbers 
of the tithis of the half-months, 

I. — Ohaitra-feuklapaksha, 

I, — Vatsar-Sramhha, commencement of the year. 

Navarutr-arambha, commencement of the vernal Navaratra* (For the autumnal 
N avaratra see the same tithi of Asvina-suklapaksha.) 

Kalp§,di, [Forenoon.] 

III. — G-auri-tyitiyA 

Matsya-jayantij Vishnu’s incarnation in the form of a fish, [Afternoon part. J 

Manvadi. [Forenoon.] 

IV. — Vainayaki or Gan6§a-cliaturtM. [Midday.] 

V, Sri-paSchami, acooi’ding to some, (See the same tithi of Magha-suklapaksha.) 

H^alp^di. [Forenoon.] 

Thfe hih-Q vija-yorsa^iamt of the inscription, published in JE'p. Ind. Yol, III. p. 54 ff. 

» For another meaning of Padmaha-ycga see below, iinder Kdrttika-suhlapaksha XV, 
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VIII. — Durga- or Annapuraa-aslitami.® 

Bhav^ny-utpatti, birtli of BbaYani. 

Bathing in the morning during this iithi, when it falls on Wednesday and is joined 
with the nalcskatra Punaiwasu, is as meritorious as a vdjapiija sacrihce. 

IX. — Rtoa-navami ; Rama-jayanti, Vishnu’s incarnation as Rama. [Midday.] 

XI. — Kamada ^kfidasi. 

XIII. — Mada2aa-tray6da&i ; Anahgapujana-vrata, worship of the god of lore. IPurva^ 
viddhd,] 

XV. — Hamimaj-jayanti, birth of Hanumat. (Only in calendars.) 

ManvS-dL [Forenoon.] 

Bathing, etc., duidng this tithi, when it falls on Sunday, Thursday, or Saturday, 
is as meritorious as an asmynedhcL sacrifice. 

Cliaitra-[or pUrnimtota Vai&akha-]]q:islmapakslia. 

IV, — Samkashta-chaturthl.io [Moonrise.] 

VIII. — Kiil-ashtami. [Furm-viMha^l 
XI, — Yaruthini Skadasi. 

XIII, — (See the same titlii of Phalguna-[piirn. Chaitra-]ki*ishn.apaksha.) 

XIV. — Sivardtri, [Midnight.] 

Bathing (especially in the Ganges) near Siva during this titlii (according to 
some, when the tithi falls on Tuesday) prevents trouble from Pisachas or 
demoniac possession.^^ 

II. — VaMkha-Suklapaksha. 

III, — Kalpadi, [Forenoon.] 

Tr^t^yngftdi, [Forenoon.] 

Akshaya-tiitiyA ; is highly auspicious, when it falls on Wednesday and is 
joined with the nahshatra Rohini. [Forenoon.] 

Para&urama-jayanti, Vishnu’s incarnation as Parasurama, [Midday ; or, 
according to others, evening.] 

IV. — Vainayaki or GauSsa-chaturthi. [Midday.] 

VII. — Ganga-saptaml ; Gang-otpatti, birth of Ganga. [Midday,] 

VIII, — Durga- or Annapdrni-ashtami. 

XI. — MOhini Skudasi. 

XII. — When the 12th tithi of the bright half is joined with the n'xksliatra Hasta, while 
Jupiter and Mars are in the sign Simha, and the sun in M^sha, this coinci- 
dence is called VyatipStta.^^ Donations made on such an occasion are 
highly meritorious. 


5 Amiangi^rnd. is an epithet of Durg^. 

According to Moles worth’s. and English Dictionary ^ on this tUM ceremonies are performed for the 

averting of difficalties or troubles. When a Samhashta-chaiartht falls on Tuesday, it is culled Ahg^.ralca~chaiurtht 
see above. 

11 Compare the term ’BisdchUohaiwdaU in Fp. Ind, ToL 1. p. 187, line 3, 
la por other meanings of th6 term vyatip^ta see ante, Vol. XX, p. 292 f. 
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22 IV, ^ NrisimlLa-jayanti, Visbna’s incarnation as man-lion. [Sunsei;.] 

Tbe UtJii is highly auspicious; when it falls on Saturday and is joined with the 
nahshatra Svati. 

2iy. — Ktoma-jayanti, Yishnu*s incarnation in the form of a tortoise. [Late after- 
noon part.] 

Donations on this Utlii are particularly enjoined. 

Vai&a,k]ia-[or ptirijimtota Jyaishtlia-]kfishnapaksha, 

IV. — Samkashta-chaturthi. [Moonrise,] 

VIII, — KaHshtami. \F hva'^iddhCul 
XI. — Apard &adasi. 

XIV. — ® 7 aratri. [Midnight.] 

III. •=— Jyaishtha-feuklapaksha. 

III. — Rambh^i-tyitiya ; Rambhu-yrata, worship of Bhavani. [Purva-vtdclhd,] 

IV, — Vainayaki or QanSsa-chaturthi. [Midday.] 

VIII. — Durgii- or Annapilir^a-ashtami, 

X. — Da&aharfib Gang-avatara, descent of Gahga to the earth. [The choice of the 

day depends on the union, during the forenoon, of the greater number of 
certain occurrences, such as the falling on Wednesday (according to 
others, on Tuesday), the nahshatra being Hasta, the xjoqa Yyatxpfita, etc,] 
When Jyaishtha is intercalary, the Dasahara falls in the first (intercalated) 
Jyaishtha, 

XI. — ITirjala SkMasi. 

XV, — Vata-ptirnimi or Vata-s3,Yitrl.^^ \_Piirva-viddhd,’] 

ManvMi. [Forenoon.] 

When the moon and Jupiter are in the nahshatra Jy&shthS, and the sun in Rohini, 
the tithi is called MaM-jyaishthi, and is most auspicious for making 
donations. 

JyaishtliBr-[ar ptlr^imtata A,sM(Jlia-]kyish,5?.apaksha. 

IV. — Saihkashfca-chaturthi. [Moonrise.] 

VIII. ' — Kal4shtami. [Purva-mddhd,’] 

XI. — T6gini SkMasl." 

XIV. — 'BivarStri. [Midnight.] 

IV. — Ashadha-Suklapaksha. 

II. — Rathayatr^-dvitly^ ; Rama-rathotsaya, Rama’s car^festival. 

IV, — Yainayaki or Ganesa-chaturthi. [Midday.] 

VIII. — Durgfi- or Annap^rna-ashfcaml. 

X, — ManyMi. [Forenoon.] 

XI, — VishnuSayaii-dtsava ; Sayan! or Yishausayani Skadasi, on which Vishnu goes 
to sleep. 


This really is an epithet of as ‘ taking away ten sins.' 

Holesworth explains V atas^UrUvrata to be a particular observance of w;omen, worship of the 
Indicat etc. " - . . . - ■ 
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XIL — Chaturmasja-vrata commences on this titld (or on the 11th). 

XV. ■— Manvadi. [Forenoon.] 

Sivasayan-otsava, [Evening.] — Kokilu-vrafea ; Yyasa-puja. 

AsMdlia-[or pfiriiimanta Sr^vaigia-]kyishi;LapaksIia. 

II. — Asunyasayana-vrata.i® [Moonrise.] 

IV. — Samkashta-chatnrtlii. [Moonrise.] 

VIII. — Kal-aslitami. [JPurm-nddlidJl 

XI. — Kamada or Kdmika ekadasi. 

XIV. — Sivaratri. [Midnight.] 

V. — Sr^va^a-Suklapakslia. 

III. — Called Madhusrava by the people of Gujarat* 

IV. — Vainiiyaki or GanSsa-chaturthi. [Midday.] 

V. — Nfirga-pafi-Chaml,^® on which the serpents are worshipped. [The day on which 
the tiihi commences, if the fourth tithi ends less than 6 ghatihds after 
sanrise of that day, and the fifth iithi less than 6 gJiaiihds after sunrise of 
the following day.] 

YI, — Kalki-jayantl, Vishnu’s incarnation in his last AvatSra* [Sunset.] 

VIIL — DurgS- or AnnapurnS-ashtaml. 

XL — Putrada 6kadasi. 

XII. — Vish]i6h. pavitrfi-rdpanam. Tihe pcivitr-drSpana is Hhe ceremony of casting new 

threads around an idol that they may be sanctified, and of thence taking 
them to wear.* 

XV. — 9ig-yajuh.*&r3.van.i, for students of the BigvSda and Yajurveda the chief time 
of renewing the sacred thread (updfcamdJi)*^'^ \^Purva-viddhd.^ 

Raksha-bandhana, the tying of a piece of silk or string round the arm, as a 
preservative against evil spirits. In Marathi, the tithi therefore is called 
Eftkhi-pliriiLima. (In Marathi it is also called mraii-pfiniima, because 
cocoa-nuts are thrown into the sea, and the monsoon is declaimed to be 
broken up.) 

Hayagriva-jayanti, birth of Hayagriva. 

Srava 33 La-[or ptlr^imanta Bliftdrapada-3kyislmapakslia. 

II. — x\sunyasayana-vrata.^® [Moonrise.] 

III. Kajjali-tpitiya. 


» See the same tiiU of the nest three months. « See the same tUhi of ^r^toh^^uklapaksha. 

n In an inscription the HtU is described as Tojfio^gavUa-parvmi see mU, Yol XXV. p. -90. 

See the same tithi of the preceding month. - * 
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IV. — Samkashta-chatarthi ; commencement of tke Samkashfcachaturthi-vrata. 
[Moonrise.] 

BalitLia,-cliaturthi ; worship of cows. [Late afternoon part.] 

VI, — Hala-shashthi. 

VII. — Sitaia-saptaml; Sitala-vrata. [Furva-vidd/ul] 

Vin. — Kal-ash^mi. [Furva-MdM*] 

Jaum-ashtam!, K:jriali];L-aslitami, Gdknl^aslitaial, or Erisliria-jayaiiti, birth of 
Krishna; is very auspicious, when joined with the nakshatra Rohini, and 
also, though in a less degree, when it falls on Monday or Wednesday. 
[In general, midnight.] 

Manv^di, [Afternoon part.] 

XI, — Aja ebidasi. 

XIV. — Sivaratri. [Midnight.] 

XV. — PithorJ (only in some calendar$. According to Molesworth) a name of this tiihi 
on account of a particular observance, m., ^ the drawing with flour the 
figures of 64 Yoginis, and the worshipping of them.^ 

Kusotpatini (only in some calendars). 

VI. •— Bh^drapada-feuklapaksha. 

III. — Varaha-jayanti, Vishnu’s incarnation in the form of a boar. [Afternoon part.] 
HaritaiikA ; worship of Parvati 
Manvadi. [Forenoon.] 

IV, — Ga^^^a- or Varada-ehaturthi 5 especially auspicious, when it falls on Sunday or 
Tuesday. [Midday,] 

According to the Bhavishyaifur&na, called Siva. 

V, — IMshi-paflchaml. [Midday ; others differently.] 

VI, — Stoya-shashthl, 

Skanda-shashthi (only in some calendars. See the same tiihi of Margasirsha-sukla- 
paksha), 

VII, — According to the Bhavishyatpurdm, called Apar^itA. 

VIII. — Durga- or Annapurna-ashtami. 

DUrv-ashtami. IPurva-viddhd,] 

JjSshtha-GaurJ-pujana-Trata, when the moon ia in the nakshatra JylshthS (which) 
need not necessarily he the case during this particular titii), 

IX. — Adahkha-navami (only in some calendars), 

XL - Tishj>upaxivartan.6tsava ; Parirartinl' &kSdast. On this tiihi, or on the 12th, 
Vishnu, sleeping, turns on his side. 
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XII. — Is called Sravana-dv^daSi (or Vijay^t), when joined with the 7iakslatra Sravaua ; 

and is particularly auspicious, when it falls on Wednesday. (The union of 
the 11th and 12th tithh and the naksliatra Sravana is called Vish^u-Syin- 
Miala. 

Vamana -jay anti, Vishnu’s incarnation in the form of a dwarf. [Midday.] 

XIV. — Ananta-ehaturdaSi, sacred to Vishnu, 

XV. — Pranshthapadi ptirigLima. ; Praushthapadl-sraddba, 

BMdrapada-[or ptir^dm§,nta Asvina-jkpishiiapakslia. 

I. — Mahalay-arambha. Sraddhas are performed during the whole of this dark half. 

II. — Asunyasayana-vrata.^® [Moourise.] 

IV. — Samkashta-chaturthi. [Moonrise.] 

VI. — Is called Xapiia-shaslitlLi, when it falls on Tuesday, and is joined with the 
nahshatra Rohiiu and the ^oga Vyatipata ; and is particularly auspicious, 
when the sun, besides, is in the naksliHra Hasta 20 Donations on such an 
occasion secure great rewards. 

Chandra-shashtiii. [Moonrise.] 

VIII, — Kal4shUmi. Mahfilakshmi-vrata. [TiATva-viddlid^ 

Ashtaka-sraddha, [Afternoon part.] 

IX. Avidhava- or Matri-nayami (only in some calendars. According to Molesworth, 
oferings are made to the manes of women who have died nnwidowed). 

XI. — Indird Sk^dasi. 

XIII. — Kaliyug^di. [Afternoon part.] 

Is called MagM-tray6da61, when joined with the nakshatra Magha ; and (jrajaeh- 
chMya, when the sun, besides, is in Hasta. 

XIV. — 'Sivaratri. [Midnight.] 

. XV. — Sarvapitri am^^vasya (only in some calendars ; so called, because Sraddhas are 
offered to all ancestors). 

Is called (jrajachchMya, when the sun and the moon Bxehoth in the nakshatra 
Hasta. 

VII. — Asviiia-Suklapakslia.2i 

I. -r- Navaratr-arambha. (See the same UtU of Chaitra-suklapaksha.) 

IV. — Vainayaki or Ganesa-chaturthi. [Midday.] 

V. — Lalita-paAchami ; Upaiigalalita-vrata, worship of Durga. [Afternoon part.] 

VIII. — Duiga- or Annapurna -ashtami. 

MaMshfami; is especially auspicious, when it falls on Tuesday. 


See the same iiihi of the two preceding months. 

Molesworth says that, because this synchronism is very rare, Ka^pUashasMMc'h^ Marathi, is applied 

to any astonishing and unhoped for combination of favourable circumstances, 

- 21 Under the nahshaira Mdla(on about the It'htUhi) of this half Sarasvatl is worshipped. 
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IX. — Mah^-navami or Durga-navami. [^Furva-viddhitJ] 

Manv^di. [Forenoon.] 

X. — Vijaya-daSami, anniversary of Kama’s marcliing against Eavana ; worship of 
Aparajita, d 8 saiitara-yatra, etc* ; (Dasi’a festival). Is very auspicious, when 
joined with the naksliatra Sravaua. [Afternoon part or evening ; special 
rules.] 

Buddba-jayanti, Vishnu’s incarnation as Buddha. [Sunset.] 

XI. — Pasuhkusii Skadasi. 

XV. — Kdjagari pUrnima ; Kojagara-vrata ; the night is spent in worshipping Lakshmi 
and Indra, and in games of chance. [Midnight.] 

Navanna-purninaa (only in some calendars. According to Moles worth, so called, 
because at this time people generally begin to dress the new corn of the year). 

A&vina-[or pUrnimtota XArttika-]kyisbp.apaksba. 

II, — Asunyasayana-vrata.22 [Moonrise.] 

IV. — Karaka-cbaturthi (in some calendars called Samkashta-chaturthi). [Moonrise.] 
VIII. — KM-ushtami. [^Furva-viddhd,] 

XI, — Kama Skadasi. 

XII. — G 6 vatsa-dvada&i (in Marathi also called Vasu-bfirasa), on which the cow and 

calf are worshipped. [Evening.] 

XIII. — Bbana-traydda&i, on which money-lenders and others worship money, 

XIV. — 'Sivaratri. [Midnight,] 

Karaka-obaturda&i ; bathing, etc., of people who are afraid of falling into hell. 
[Moonrise,] 

XV. — This tithi and the immediately preceding and following tithis are called Dipavali 

(Divah), ^ a festival with nocturnal illuminations, feasting, gambling, etc., in 
honour of Vishnu and in propitiation of Lakshmi.^ The principal day is the 
one on which the moon is in the mlcshatra Svati. 

VIII, — K^rttika-feuklapaksba. 

I, — Sali-pratipadfi. ; Bali*puj^, worship of the Daitya Bali, IFtirva-viddM.] 

IL — Yama- or Bbratyi-dvitiya (in Marathi, Bhau-bij). On this iithi Tama was 
entertained by his sister Yamuna; hence ^sisters (on this Uihi) give 
entertainments to their brothers, who make presents in return,* [The day en 
which the iithi commences, if the Uihi occupies the afternoon part of that day 
only ; otherwise the day on which the tithi ends 5 others differently.] 

IV. — Vainayaki or Ganesa-chaturtht. [Midday.] 

VI, — When it fails on Tuesday, feeding of Brahmans, etc. 

VII. — Kalpitdi. [Forenoon,] 

VIII, — Durga- or Annapurna-ashtami, 

G 6 p-^sbtami ; worship of cows, 

IX, — Kritayugadi. [Forenoon.] , ” 


S00 the same tithi of the three preceding months. 
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XI, — Prabodhini Skadasi, (According to some, tbe Prabodh-otsava takes place on this 
titlii ; see the following titliL) 

Bhishmapahchaka-yrata commences* 

XII. — Prabddh-dtsava, ‘ceremonies for the purpose of awakening Vishnu’ and 
Tulasi-vivaha, ‘ the marriage between an image of Vishnu and the Tulasi 
plant.’ 

MarLV§.di. [Forenoon.] 

(According to some, the Ohaturmasya-vrata ends here, See below.) 

XIV. — Vaikuntha-ehaturda&i. [ Midnight,] 

XV, — Tripuri-pur^imd ; Tripur-otsava, at which lamps are placed on the lamp- 
pillars in front of the temples. [Late afternoon and evening.] 

Manv^ldi. [Forenoon.] , ^ 

Ctftturmdsya-vrata ends. (See the 12tli tithi of this half, and of Ashadha- 
snhlapaksha.) 

Donations on this titlii are particularly enjoined. 

The tithi is very auspicious, when it is joined with the nahhatra Kyittika. It is 
called Maha-k&rttiki, when the moon is in the waksAaira E61nni ; or when the 
moon and Jupiter both are in Krittika, (When the moon is in the mlshatm 
Krifctika, while the snn is in Visakha, this auspicious coincidence is called 
Fadmaka-y6ga) . 2 * 

Karttika-Cor phrijimanta Margalilrsha-]kpisli3iapaksha. 

IV. — Samkashta-ohaturthi, [Moonrise.] 

VIII. — Kal-ashtami or (in phrn. MArgaSrsha) Epishm-ashjiaml ; as^ on this tithi 
Kaiabhairava (a form of Siva) is worshipped, the tithi also is called Kaia. 
■ bhairav-ashtami and Kalabhadrava-jayantl. [Midday j others differently.] 

XI. — UtpattyAkadasi. 

XIV. — Sivaratri. [Midnight.] 

IX. — MargaSlrsha-buklapaksba. 


IV. VainSyaki or GanSsa-chaturthi. [Midday.] 

V. Xagaptlja- or lTaga-pafl.chainl,3® (in Marathi Naga-divali ; according to Moles- 

worth) ‘ a festival, on which serpents of flour, etc., are made and worshipped. 

VI. — Champa-shashthi, ‘on which there is a festival of KhandoM’ (an incarnation 
of Siva). [In the choice of the day, the preference is given to the nmon of 
Sunday or Tuesday with the nakshaira Satabhishaj and the yoga Vaidhriti 
or to the occurrence of the greater number of the three.] 

Skanda-shasbt;M.26 [Purva-viddh d.] 

According to the Bhavishyatfurdna, called Maha-shashthl* 


VII. — Sfirya-vrata. 

According to the Bhavishyatpurdna, called Xanda and Jayanti. 
VIII. — Dnrga- or AnnapflrnS,.ashtami. 


M In an inscription the iiiU is described as the yunydtttfMnJ-dBdfei-iifAt ; see 
M For another meaning of PaimaJca-yi'iga see above. See the same 

w Seethe sametitfii of Bhfidrapada-^utlapaksha. 


mte, Yol. XXV. p. 290. 

Hthi of Sravapsa^nlclapaksha, 
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IX. — Kalpadi. [Forenoon.] 

XI, — M6kshada ^kadasi, 

XIV*. — According to tke Lingtapurdna, called P3,sMna-cliaturdaSi, 

XV*. — Dattatrdya- or Datta-jayanti, birth of DattfitrSya (an incarnation of Siva). 
[Evening.] 

Donation of salt on this tiihiy when it is joined with the nahshatra Mriga, 
secures beauty of person. 

Marga&irsh.a-[or ptirigiinianta Pauslia-]kpishpapakslia. 

IV. — Samkashta-chatnrthi. [Moonrise.] 

VIII. — Eal-ashtami, \Turva-viddhd.'] 

Ashtaka-sraddha. [Afternoon part,] 

XI, — Saphala Skadasi.- 
XIV. — Sivaratri. [Midnight.] 

X, — Pausha-feuklapaksha. 

IV. — Vainayakt or GanSsa-chatnrthi. [Midday.] 

VIII, — Durga- or Annapurna-ashtami. 

When the tiiU falls on Wednesday, bathing, feeding of Brahmans, etc., are 
very meritorious, especially when the moon is in the naksJiatra Bharani 
or, according to others, in Rohini and Ardra.^^ ' ^ 

XI. — Putradii fekMasi. 

Manvadi, [Forenoon.] 


Pausha-[or p-arp.imanta Magha-Jkpishnapaksha. 


IV, — Saihkash^-ohaturthi. [Moonrise,] 

VIII, — Kal-ashtami, [Fllrva-viddha.l 

Ashtaka-sraddha. [Afternoon part.] 

XI. — Shattila Skadasi* 

XIV. — Sivaratri, [Midnight.] 

XV. •— When during this titU, on a Sunday in day-time, the mhhatra is 'Srava^ and 
the yoga Vyatipata, this coincidence is called Ardlxddaya, It is a most 
auspicious occasion for making donations. When one of the particulars 
enumerated is wanting, the coincidence of the rest is by some called 
Mah6daya. 

XI. — Magha-feuklapaksha, 


IV. - Vainiyaki chaturtM, GajiSsa-cliafcurtM, Gan^sa-jayanti (these three only in 
calendars) ; or Tila-chaturthl. [Evening.] ^ 

Kiinda-chaturtlil j worship, of Siva with jasmine flowers. [Evening,] 

According to the Bhavi^hyatpurdna, called Santa. 

V. - Vasanta-paftchaml; worship of Rati and Kama. [The day on which the tithi 
ends, if the MU occupies the forenoon of that day only ; otherwise the day 
on which the iithi commences,] ^ 

Sri-panohami, according to some. (See the same titU of Ohaitra-snklapaksha.) 


mB6]iinfandirdra<mtheaboTe MUy on PausWdi 8 she generally 
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VII. — Hatha -saptami (also called Mah^-saptarai), [Rise of the dawn.] 

ManvMi. [B'orenoon,] 

VIII. — Durgii- or Annapurna-ash^mi. 

Bhishm-ashtami. [Midday.] 

XI, — Jay A ekudasi. 

XII, — Bhishma-dvadaSi. [Purva-viddhd.] 

XIII. — Kalpadi, [Forenoon.] 

XV, — Donations on this tiM are particularly enjoined. 

When on this tiiki the moon and Jupiter are both in the nakshatra Magha^ the 
tiihi is called Maha-maghi. 

Magha-[or phruLinanta Phaiguna-]krishnapaksha. 

IV. — Saihkash^-chaturthi. [Moonrise.] 

VIII. — KAl-Ashtami. [Pdrva-viddhd,'] 

Aslitaka-sraddha. [Afternoon part.} 

Birth of Rama’s wife Sit a. 

IX. — RamadAsa-navami (only in Bombay calendars). 

XI, — Vijaya ^kadasi. 

XII. — When joined with the nalsshatra Sravana, called Tila-dv^da^i (or VijayA.). 

XIV. — Sivartoi or Mah^-SivarAtri ; is vei'y auspicious, when it falls on Sunday or 

Tuesday, and is joined with the ^oga Siva [Midnight.] 

XV. — DvA*parayuga.di. [Afternoon part.] 

The union of the mlcshah^a Satabhishaj or of DhanishfchA with this titlii is 
particularly auspicious for Sraddhas. 

XII. — Bhailguna-Saklapaksha. 

— Vainayaki or Ganisa-chaturthi, [Midday.] 

VIII, — Durga- or Annap urna-ashtami. 

XI. — Amalaki ^kadasi. 

XV, — H61ika or Hut§.&ani pfirniml. (in Marathi, Holt). [The day of which the tUhi 
occupies the evening ; but there are many special rules.] 

ManvA/di. [Forenoon.] 

Phaiguna-[or pfiriaimanta 01iMtra-]k?ishn.apaksha. 

I, — Yasantarambh-dtsava or Yasant-otsava, spring festival, 

III. — Kalpadi. [Afternoon part.] 

_ Samkashta-chaturthi. [Moonrise.] 

V. — Rahga-panchamt, ' on which people throw colour, etc., about (only ’in calendars). 
VIII. — KAl-ashtami. [Piirva-viddlid,] 

Ash^kA-sraddha. [Afternoon part.] 

XI, — Papamochani dkadasi. 

XIII. — Is called V^ruiii, when joined with the nakshatra Satabhishaj (the deity of 

which is Yaruna) ; MaM-v^ruai, when it falls on Saturday and is joined 
with the nakslfiatTa Batabhishaj ; and MaM-maMvIlrant, when it is joined, 
besides, with the yoga Subha. « Donations made on such occasions are as 
meritorious as those made at an eclipse, etc. 

XIY. — Sivaratri. [Midnight.] 

XV, — Manvadi, [Afternoon part.] 
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ESSAYS* ON KASMIRI GRAMMAR. 

ET THE LATE KAEL EEIEDEICH BUEKHAED, 
Translated and edited, with notes and additions, 
by G. A, Grierson, Ph.D., 1.0, S. 

{Contimisd from Vol. XXV, p. 216.) 


Aorist with Dative Suffix, 
172. Subject, a noun. 




— 

to me, 

me. 

to thee, ^ tse, 

" 

j to him, <_rj fas. 







A A 


A A 



by me ... 

\ tjC 

me suzu 

— 

— . 


me siiss 


me sii- 


/ 

f 






zu-y 


zu>s 



by thee ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 







A A 

tamJ' su- 

A A / 


A ,, f 




by him .. 


tami silz'^ 

fjA"*/*-* 


tcim^ 


tqvi^ 


(«) 

< 

by us ... 

/ 



zu-m' 

A A / 

suzti-y'^ 

A A / 

suzu-s*^ 


AmJ I 

asi silz'^ 

— 

— 

iSjJ"" ' 

U 

asi su- 


asi sit- 



by you ... 






zu-y 


zu-s 



— 

— 

— 

— 








by them.. 


timav 


timav 

j j /. 

timav 

A A / ^ 

timav 



V 


‘ suz'^ 

' 

stlzu-m 


sUzu-y 


suzn-s 



/ by me ... 

* A 




/a a 

f A A 




me sfmi- 

— 


me su- 


me SU- 





m\ 




z'^-m-as 

1 


by thee ... 

1 

isesUzu-u 

/ .> A 

tse $ 11 - 



^A A 

tse 5 ^ 2 - 

PI 

a 

03 

03 1 

(?3 \ 

(5)< 

by him ... 

— 

— 

zHh^am^ 



z'^^th-as 


by us 









— 




by you ... 

-i 


f A A ^ 




f •* A A 





toM Sli- 

fjjjm 

tolii 




tohi 





z'^-va 

siiz'^-va-m 



suz'^-va-s 



V by them... 

— 

— 

— 




— * 




A A 




/a a 

SllZ'^’- 

/a a 




by me 

(•jy* 

suzu^m 

M— 

— 












m^ay^ 


m-as 



by thee 

A A 

Oj 

sum-t 

f ,,A A 

suzHli- 

— 



suz'^^ 



* 




am 




thus 


(C) 

by him ... 

A A 

SVS%-71 

/a a 

(,iy^ 

suz^ -n- 


SltZ'U'- 

t,- J 

SllZ'^ - 


by us ... 

■ 

■ 


am 


n-ay 


n~as 




by you ... 

/A A 

SllZ'if'^VCi 

/A A 









f3jr» 

suz'^- 

— 


— 








va-m 






1 . 

' by iliem... 

« j ^ 

suzic-h 

f A A 

suzy>-h» 

/A A 

suz’^^-'h'- 

^A A 

sitzi^ 






am 


ay 


li-aa 


♦ iamij by her, s fJb Ikurid me» 

^ Fern, sHm-m^ay j pi. mzi-m-ayt and so tbronghoutj e. g. sUzUh^ia (fpr 

they are sent by them to him. 


It was sent 
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/(4 


by me 

bj thee 
by him 

by as 

byyoa ...! 

by them... 

by me ... 

by thee 


(j,y\ - 

by us 


t0 Tis, ad. 


^*0 gjlJ 


SltZV>\ 

^ J f 

t asi su- 


✓ 

•> 

fyy* t}ie 

zu‘m 

,9 > 

e> 3 j^ isa Sit 

zu4 


hj JQU ...'gjj^«#A3 foMsil 




by them... 
by me 

by thee ... 
by him 

by us 
by you 

by thfiia.*.| 


to yon, ioU, 


to them, Hina, 


j / 

i tq- 

su^ asii 


#-ut timav 

sicgi^ asi 


/ ^ 


f ^ * /r 


/j» •» / 

SM2^?'-'Ua| 

•» ( 


d/a J 72 ^* i 77 jszt- 

k 


^ ^ f 

^3 tqnd^^ 
shit-h 


j ^ / 


2 j I asih. asih stt 


gu*va 


suzu-m\ 

> ■* 

oyy^ suzu-t 
ii)j y* susu-n 


/-» > / 

n)a\ 

^ A 

susu~h 


Bii3u4 asi 


1 f f^ ■» \ 

|d.wl toli%] 

suz^-vq asi\ 


f * * A 

d«so I su- 
zu-t asi 

f * * A 

I 4,^3-^'*** 

ZV>-% US^I 


Iam 1 g y)y^ 5W- 
zu-'oq asi 
suzuA 


> \ 

jSjjjAw^^-S tmm 

suzv.-'^} 

/ /j ^ 

me 

suz'^f'-m-ava 


zu-k 


•* ^ ^ 

timav 

suzu-h 

'^A\jMa &A me sit 
z^Hn-ak 
ji^A3j^-w tse sd-' 
zu-th-ak 


■> 

sitziz-m’ 

ai?«| 


//^ ^ ^ 

suzi^i- 

ava\ 


//,p j 

t sii 2 !^- 7 i- 
ma 


<^3 tohi sii- 
z^i*va-h 


ak 

f ^ 

SUz'a4h-‘ 

oh 

f> ^ 


/j j 

suz'^-va-h 




ah 


h asi] 

II, <iij.0 Compouud Tenses. 

173, la tliese felie saf&xes are attaelxed. to the Auxiliary verb : e. y. . J » 

• T me tohi oliha-m-avq vonmut, by me to yon 

®!<cM^»,I amseeiag him; ^ 

it,hfl..<.bfien-bv-me-to yoa said, I have said to yoa.”; 


10 by her, tami. 

In the same way the Pluperfect II. ean 

for you it had-heen-made-by^me-for yon. 


alaotabe the affixes; e. j., by me 



igli to give I I Give 
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174. The Causal is treated, in regard to the suffixes, in the same way as the simple verb; 
176. Similarly, the suffixes are also added to lutransitive verbs : e. g., tsaV', 3rd pi, 
aor. of (i?% tsalwh to flee, tsali-s, they flee before ham ; sornn.-lc, he met them. 

So, also, we occasionally meet the Infinitire with a suffix appended : ei p., Icamn-u't^ 
(to thee). ^ 

176. The Verbs d%un^ mth suflaxeff.. 

Imperative. 


f me, to use 

thee 
to thee 
i him, her 
to him, to her... 
yon, to yon 

^^them,tothem^2^J 


Singular. 

PluraL 

2nd 

3rd 

2na 


r 


f ^ di-m 

^0 diyin-cm 



/ 


— 

diyin-cet 

, — 


/ 


— 

ijH ^ dhjm-cey 

— 

1 

/ 


di-n \ 

diyin-an 

diyvrn 


/ 


«i di-s 

diyin-as (?) 

diyu-s 


// 




diyin-ava 



/ 


<11^ di-k 

diyin-al 

dhju-Tt 





3rd 


!.• 

.S 

’Sa 

I 

CO 

a> 

rCf 




Respectful form. 


^me, to me 
you 
to you 


o him, her 

Q > 
o 


o 

o 

bD 


O 


to him, to her... I 
you, to you 
them, to them... 


Singular. 


PluraL 


2nd 


3rd 


2nd 


dita-m 


e;*’ dita-n 


dita-s 


dita-h 


See § 20. 

/ / 


/,/ 

0 ditan-am 

/ / 

diian^at 

* 

/ / 

ditan-ay 
ditan^dn {?) 


\jr^^ dttan-as 
/// 

ditan-avu 

/ / 

^ ditan-ak 


(JK 


•m 


0 dttd-n 

t0 

0 dit6-8 

'^}i> diU-Tt 


“ orncify, mth Aoo. (Matth. xxtU. 22, 28.) 

Dlot dby6~m as we should expect from § 49 (c),) 


3rd 


1 


"3 

&0 

Pf 


CO 

fs 

:j3 


0 

I 

OQ 


Will give I Will give 
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177. Present Indefinite or Eutnre. 


Singular. 


''me, by me ... 
tliee • . « . . 

tio tbee ... 

{ liim, lier^^ 
to kirn, to her 

yon, to you 
^them, to them^^ 


1st 

2mi 

3rd 


/ 

•i dih-ahn 

fi ^ diyi-m 

/ 



d dima-t 

— 

^ diyi-t 

/ 



dima-y 

/ 

/ 

«> diyi-y 

«3 dima-n 

/ ^ I 

^ dih-an 

/ 

(i>i ^ diyi-7%^^ 

dima-8 

/ / 

' (j#^ ^ dih-aa 

// 

^ diyi-B 

/ 

dim-avq 

t 

dih-avq 

/ 

«> diyi-vq 

/ 

dimado 

< 

ti diha-k 

diyi-h 


'me, hy me ... 
thee*.. ••• 

to thee ••• 

*< him, her^^ 
to him, to her 
you, to you ... 
them, to them^* 


fji »> diyu-m 


dim64 
0 dimo-y 

* 

d dimo-n^^ 
dimt-B 
dimo-vq 
d dm6-h 


0^6 diyvL-n 

a>y.i diyd-s 

/ ^ 

diy^k’Vq 

jf 

iSijii diljil-Tt 


din-am 


4^-5 4 > din-at 


^ din-ay 

/ 

din-an^^ 

/ 

din-as 

din-ava 


t£ij^ din-ak 


13 See note 1, § 176. 

1* Np. mdris, lie slew him. 

• 0 * 

15 Bat * diM^n-avq, we giye-Mm-to-you (Rouble suff.). 


13 YTo also meet UT'^ ^ (Of* Np., Matth. xxx. 19U 
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178. Aorist. 


tome 


f (1) bj me 


^ I (2) by tliee .. 


I (3) by Mm ... 
(1) by us ... 
S ) (2) you ... 
((3) by them ... 


^ dijut^-n-am 


dyuP^-v(t-m 

jfj 

dyictii-m 

dyiit^-h-am 


to ua 








rcD 


CQ ‘ 


ft. 


( 2 ) 

-1(5) 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 


/ 

dyuM asiJi 

/ 

<W( asih 

dyutu-n asih 


/ 

dyuP^-m adh 

/ 

1 0 dyuf^ asih 


»yj.> 






Many of tbe aboye farms are doubtful. 


to thee 

to him, to her 

1 

dyutvry^’^ 


dyutu-s^’^ 

dyut^-m-aij 

/jt 

dyut^-m-as 

, - 

/ 

dyut^4h’as 

dyut^-n-aij 

/jj 

dyaP^-n-as 

dyutu-y'^'^ 


dijutu-s^"^ 




dyut^va-s 

dyiituAf-'^ 

-2-' 

dyiikird^ 

dyut'^-li-ay 


dijiiP^-luas 

to you 

1 

to them 

dyup^rvc^^ 

/jjf 

dyutu-lP^ 

dyut^-m-am 


dyut^’m^ah 

— 


dyuf^’thah 

dijut^-vcP^ 


dyuiu~h^^ 

dyut'^~n~av{i 

/jtj 

dyuP-n-ah 

dyut^^vq^^ 


dyutu-W 

" # 

/^jt 

dyuP-vq-h 

dyutv>’-h-avq 

,'i* 

^4Joo 

dyuP-h-ah 


THE AITDAMAN TOKENS, 

BT E. 0. TEMPLE. 

The position of tbe Penal Settlement at Port Blair in tlie Andaman Islands is one of great 
isolation, eren in this year of grace, 1897 ; and when it was first started, its isolation and tbe 
difficulty and uncertainty of cammnnications with tbe outer world were extreme. Hence arose 
tbe Andaman tokens, to meet temporary difficulties as to local currency. 


Words similarly spelled a.re to be distingnisbed by tbe pronouns in tbe' Instrumental 

/ j 

M Similarly for the Feminine, after the model of the Paradigm § 133 ; e. ^ diU^m j from 
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THE ANDAMAN TOKENS. 


im 


In Ssptember and October^ i860, Capt. J, 0. Haughton, Superintendent of the Settle- 
ment, had to face a temporarily depleted treasury with many calls upou it for cash for current 
wants^. He met his difficulties with skill and promptitude, though furnished with the 
slenderest of mechanical appliances for the purpose. First, “ with the aid of a punch and some 
card-boai’d, tickets were cut out, which, being duly sealed and signed, passed current for one 
Kupee, ihis then was th.© first token, and it was all in MS., there being* no Press in the 
Islands at that time. 

Trouble with tb© card token began at once, for some Burmese forgers speedily 
imitated the mintage, but were detected and punished. I have this month (writing on the 
12th October, 1860, to the Government of India) made tickets of a more elaborate sort.’* Hera 
we have the second MS. token. 


The Andaman tokens were, therefore, of card at first and were clearly introduced to oyer- 
come a temporary failuj-e in currency. Six thousand were issued monthly. 

It was almost from the first perceived that the use of tokens in place of cash could be made 
to be of groat advantage in a Settlement, consisting entirely of convicts and those in charge 
of them, from a disciplinary point of view. It provided a local currency not easily exchange- 
able by parties on board ships.” And it was this consideration that made the Superintendent 
recommend the permanent continuance of a token currency for the Andamans. He asked that 
it might be in copper, because of the worry of preparing his cards and the danger of their being 
forged* The suggestion was for a first issue of 20,000 copper tokens, to be struck at the 
Calcutta Mint “ with any simple inscription such as, Andaman One Rupee Token, with the 
year on the reverse and a hole in the middle.” As an alternative to a new die, Capt. Haughton 
suggested the use of the die of the double gold mohur or any coin or medal not in general use” 
for one side of the token. 

The- Government of India fell in with Capt. Haughton’s ideas, and at the suggestion of 
Col. Baird Smith, Mint Master, utilised the design of the Straits Settlements whole cent” fox* 
the new token. And thus came into existence th© third Andaman token hearing date, 1861. 
This token was in copper, the obverse being copied from the Straits Settlements Copper 
Cent, and the reverse bearing Capt. Haughton’s inscription. Its full description is: — ? 
Obd, ; Crowned Head of Her Majesty to left, queen victoria. Rev, : In wreath, ojsb rupse ; 
outside, ANDAMAN TOKEN 1861. Bound hole throug'h centre. Weight, 144 to 145 grs. Width, 
1*15 in. Mr, Rodgers, Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian llusenmi Pt, IV, 1896, p. 198, by 
mistake classes these tokens as silver* 


In 1861, 20,000 copper tokens were received at the Port Blair Treasury, and in 1866, 
20,800 more were received, which boi’e date, 1866, on them, as can be proved from some 
forgeries (officially broken) east in base metal in my possession, but I have been unable to 
find a genuine copper example. 


There were other remittancevS of these tokens in large numbers, and when they were ail 
finally called in on the 28th April, 1870, it was calculated that 17,788 had not been returned 
to the Treasury. They are rare enough now I 

In 1887, the metal currency of the Settlement again became insufficient for the second 
time, and a card token was instituted temporarily between the 8th July, 1867, and the 26th 
October, 1867, by Col. B. Ford, Superintendent. This was done avowedly while waiting for 
*■* the arrival of a supply of 10,000 (^copper) tokens indented for from the Calcutta Mint. It 
was called a ^ ‘ paper currehcy The value of these tokens was one rupee and they were printed 
on both sides. Obv,: vAnUE ONE rupee in the port beair treasury: below, the number 
in blue ink. Rev, : “ this office .(*• the Superintendent’s) Royal Arms Stamp crossed 
by a facsimile of my signature (B. Ford) stamped.” The copper tokens came to an end 
on the 2Mi April, 1870, by the orders of the Geverameat of India, and they were called m 
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on, and before, tbaf date by a Circular Notice issued by Col. H. Man, Superintendent, on the 
26tli March, 1870. Major Nelson Davies, Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of British Burmab, 
during the brief period while the Settlement was placed under the orders of that Government, 
inspected it in 1867, and reported adversely on the token system as a disciplinary measure; 
because, while tokens were. introduced, the silver coinage which they were to represent was also 
freely admitted {vide Inspection Report, Fend Settlement of Port Blair, 1867, Vol. L pp. 18, 
S8, 62; Yol. 11. pp. 49, 153, 245). In this JSepori Major Davies, no doubt, bit upon a fatal 
error in the practical application of the token currency and hastened its extinction. 

There were, therefore, in use in the Andaman Islands between 1861 and 1870 at different 
periods token currencies issued in the following years : — 

I, — 1860 : card token, punched, 

II. — 1860-1861 : improved card token, punched. 

HI. — 1861 : copper token, punched. 

IV. — 1866 : copper token, punched. 

V. — 1867 : card token. 

Of these, the card tokens of 1860, and the copper tokens of 1861 and 1866, were forged to a 
considerable extent. 

All the tokens are now rare, and beyond some genuine specimens of the copper token of 
1861 and forged specimens of the copper token of 1866, I have never been able to come 
across them at all. 


A JAINA ACCOUNT OF THE END OP THE VAGHELAS OF GUJARAT. 

BY G. BBHLEB, Ph.D., LL.D, C. I, B, 

On going over the Tirthakalpa or Kalpapradipa of Jiuaprabha. one of Dr. Peterson’* 
acquisitions for the Bombay Collections, ^ I find in the description of Satyapnra the mode™ 
Sftobor in south-western Marva^. a brief account of the conquest of GniarAt bv the 
Mahommedans which, I think, deserves to be made known, though the te:.t is rather corruni 
For Jinaprabha is a contemporary witness of the events, which he mentions Acoordinc 
Dr. Peterson. Fourth Report, p. xxsvii., his known dates range from (Vikramal Samvai llo 

to Samvat 1869. But according to the last verses of the Satrufijayakalpa this nm-ti f 
Tirthakalpa. was composed in V. S. 1384 ^lyayakalpa. this portion of the 

’cnrff^traTHhr [:] 

l| || 

=!flR55[sfr3»TfF[5^] F?r#r I 

[?]^ n it 

- ?>. dala. „ a,. 

•ad othn., lik, ft. md Fai.Lt. tZ joJ'Sr °wS** “ 

IS as follows ^ ‘'iDaprabha says,® 


I The MS. used is Ko, 1256 of 1887-8, fols. 130. s Tj,. ms 

•Perhaps , The Mb. has ?>ITSr».- 

®bot s 3 %siory of InMa, Yol. HI. p. 74. 


♦>ol. SOa, h 6 ft. of tha MS. 
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Hf^ 1 31 % 1 ^r?T- 

^rf ^ WTR'T 
( jfj ) 

f^zT3TB ^f?r[?r3^^ 3?OT^nr 
(rWwr^f ii 

" Then in the Vikrama year 1356 the youngest brother of Sultan AlUvadiijL, called UUt, 
Khan, started from the town of philli for Qajarat, accompanied by the minister [Nusrat Khan] 
and nobles. The lord of Cittakfl^a (Chitor), Samarasiha, then protected the M^vad country 
S' (?)• Then the Yuvarftja Hammira,^ having , . . . the V*agga country 
and having destroyed hundreds of towns reached AsavaUi,^ and king Kawadeva (Kar^a II) 

fled. And having broken (the lihga of Sdman^tlia with a strong blow having 

punished, Banft Maiiidalikka of Vtoanathali (Yanthli) and established his authority in 
Sorath (Ulugh Khau) settling in As3,vall3, burnt the monasteries, palaces and temples. 

Jinaprabha then goes on to narrate a miracle, performed by the Taksha Bambhasanti, who 
made the gongs in the temple of Satyapura ring, whereupon the army of the Ml^chohhas ded 
and the Jaina temple was saved fora time. He, however, admits that later the temple was 
defiled and the sacred image of MaMvira was carried to Delhi in Yikramasamvat 1366 by 
Allfl.vadi^a*s order and made an dsdyanabkdyanam. 


FOLKLORE IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES OP INDIA. 

BT M. N. VENKETSWAMI OE NAGPUR. 

No, 11. — The Old Woman of the Sugar-cane Field} 

Once upon a time in a certain country there lived a king. One day he started on an expedi- 
tion, and, preceding his army and retinue, he became cut off from them, and found himself in 
the heart of a dense forest. Feeling very thirsty, and not having a single attendant to fetch 
for him a lotd of water, he entered a sugar-cane field hard by. The owner of the field was an 
old woman. He addressed her thus : — 

‘‘Mother, will you kindly give me to drink ? I feel very, very thirsty.” 

“ Sir,” said the woman, “ I have no water here, but there is a well a mile hence. Tou can 
go, mounted as you are on your horse, and slake your thirst there.” 

“ But,” said the king, “lam exhausted and fatigued, and have not the strength to go sso 
far, even on my charger.*’ 

On this the old woman, who was of a compassionate nature, pierced with a thorn one of 
the sugar-canes and exti'aoted a /orf-full of juice and offered it to the king. He drank it, and 
finding it refreshing asked for more. The woman repeated the process, and obtained another. 
This he drank also and asked for a third draught, so thirsty was he. This request also she 
complied with. Refreshed thus, the king, before leaving the field, asked the owner what rent 
she paid for the ground. He was informed “ one rupee,” and the ungrateful king thought that 
^he ground-rent levied was too little. 


« This passage is corrupt beyond restoration and mutilated, but contains without doubt a reference to the 
transportation of the idol to Delhi. — Elliot, op. cit, VoL III. p. 41. 

' I suppose Ullfi (Ulugh) Khan is meant ; the word JfST, left untranslated, seems to be corrupt. 

^ Asival near Ahmedabad, where according to this account the battle seems to have been, fought. 

• See the note to the text. Or ** levied a fine from.*' 

I Narrated by Jairam Kuubi, a chu^rS,$t in the Honorary Magistrate's Court, City, Nagpur. 
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On a future occasion circumstances similar to the above brought the king to the same 
sugar-cane field in the forest. He asked his old acquaintance for a drink. The obliging 
woman pierced with thorns ten sugar-canes, but all to no purpose ; for not one yielded any 
juice. The king asked of the cause of this. ‘‘ Ah exclaimed the old woman, do you not 
know it ? This is caused by the perfidy of the king, for his mean heart has made the soil to lose 
its fertility.” 


HOTES AND QUERIES. 


'AN INSTANCE OF THE POWEE OF INDIAN 
VILLAOERS TO COMBINE FOE THE 
COMMON GOOD. 

V The other day, in visiting an Ahir village in the 
Oiivgaon district,.! had occasion to pass through 
tihe dry bed of the village pond, accompanied by 
several of the villagers, and noticed that each 
man, as he passed along, stooped down to pick up 
a clod of earth, which he curried to the margin of 
the pond and threw down outside. On enquiring 
the reason of this, I was told that it was a rule in 
the village, that no inhabitant should pass through 
the bed of the pond without doing a little in this 
way to deepen it, and clear it^of the sediment 
that is washed into it every year in the rainy 
season. 

In the Sirs^ District, where owing to the great 
depth of the wells and the general braokishness of 
the water in them, the pond is more important 
than usual to the comfort of the village, it is 
very common to find that a man is told off daily 
by rotation, among the different families of the 
village, whose duty it is to be present at the pond 
in the morning when the women come to get 
their- daily supply of water for household pur- 
poses. He is provided with a spade and a basket 
or two, and before a woman is allowed to fill her | 
jars with water from the pond, she must cany 
a. basketful of earth .excavated by the man on 
duty from the bed of the pond and throw it d(>wn 
outside. As this process goes on every day the 
pond is -deepened by slow degrees, and its capa- 


city for lioidiiig water thus increased. This is 
interesting as a simple example of the power of a 
village community to combine in a sustained 
course of action for the common good. 

J. Wilson, in P. JV. and Q, 1883, 


AN OEDEAL. 

A WRITER in Blackwood’s Magazine (June 1883), 
reviewing Fitzjames Stephen’s Hhtory of English 
Criminal Lem, says : — “ In the 23rd Canto of II 
Fnrgatorio Dante writes ‘ chi nlia colpa eredix 
die vendetta di Bio non teme snppefin allusion to 
an old superstition, accoi-ding to which it was 
believed that if the murderer ate a sop of bread 
and wine on the grave of his (supposed?) 
victim within nine days of the murder, the 
right of vengeance was forfeited. To guard 
this right the relations of the murdered man 
watch his tomb to prevent the ceremony from 
being accomplished.” 

This method of avoiding a blood-feud was 
evidently of the nature of an ordeal, it being 
assnmeclthat if theman was the real murderer 
and had killed the deceased worngfully the 
sop would choke him. The collocation of bread 
and wine is ajDparcntly connected with Holy Com- 
munion. Does any similar method of purging 
one’s self by ordeal from the accusation of blood., 
guilthiess, and so avoiding a blood-feud, exist 
among the races of our frontier ? 

Denzil Ibbetson, in P. N, and Q. 1688. 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


THE SIDDHANTA DEEPIKA. 

Tub bTOH'for’ Truth or Sibdhanta Dekpika, a 
Monthly Journal devoted to Eeligiou, Philosophy, 
Literature, Science, etc. Madras, 0. N. Press, 
Guruvappeu Street, Black Town. Nos. 3 and 2. 

*■ We must express our pleasure at the appearance 
of this Magunine, though it is, perhaps, some- 
what too much imbued with the perfervidum 
mgenium that distinguishes the Di'avidian 
populations to altogether please the more 
phlegmatic Englishman. But its aim is high 
and its tona elevating, and tliere is no doubt 
that it will do a great deal towards making better 
known, to the literary world at" any rate, the 


great wealth of TamiJ Literature, if it continues 
as it has begun, by giving the texts with render- 
ings of the greater specimens thereof. It is of 
value, for instance, to have a reproduction of such 
texts as the ^icahana fSiddhiyar of AruJ Nandi 
Sivaeharya, even though the transliterations of 
the vernaeular words are unsteady and not always 
correct. 

We note also a memorandum by the veteran 
Tamil scholar, Dr. Q. U. Pope, on the Timvdj- 
duihum of Manika Ydohdkai’, and an advertise- 
ment stating that he will publish an Edition of it 
in full, if funds are forthcoming, Let us hope 
that they will be forthcoming. 
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CURRENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE. 

B? E. C. TEMPLE. 

(Continued from p, 161.) 

4. 

The Effect of Bullion Currency, 

O F the effects commercially of the Burmese system of specie currency Yule®® mates 
the following pertinent remarks : — Curiously enough our rupees were not merely 
not current as coin at Amarapoora, but the people were often unwilling to take them at all, 
except at a greatly depreciated value. So I have known a Scotch shopkeeper to decline “ that 
small thing,” a sovereign, preferring the well-thumbed indigenous one-pound note,®® In 1567, 
Csesar Frederick {Purchas, Vol. 11. p. 1761) says : — ‘If he (the merchant) bring money, he 
shall lose by it.’ 

“ In any case of shop-purchase, before arriving at a price, one is always asked to shew the 
money Then a new element of bargaining comes into every purchase j the value of the 
money has to he ascertained, as well as the value of the goods ; and in all mercantile tran- 
sactions or other affairs involving considerable payment, an assayer or pweza is 
employed, who receives one per cent, upon all sales. He is supposed, on this understanding, 
to be responsible for the quality of all gold and silver received in payment. These piazds 
profess to judge by inspection merely and to appraise in this way within half per cent, of the 


38 Ava, pp. 258, 259. See also p. 34 As an instance of how far wrong one can go in generalising without 
precise knowledge as to the effects on a people of oommercial relations novel to oneselfi’ I would note the remarks 
of Mr. S. Davis, F. B. S. ( the hero of Benares in 1798), in his posthumous Paper on the Bhdti^s (X R. A. 8. 
Vol II. 1830), who says, p. 17, that ‘*there was (in his time) no other coin than the ‘ Beyhar ’ rupee, ’’ and that in 
very small quantities. He then proceeds to describe the people as living in a kind of Arcadian simplicity — 
without money. But a perusal of these pages will shew that it is the possession of * money, ’ properly so called, 
that tends to induce commercial honesty and simplicity in dealings rather than the want of it. 


'9 lu the Mandalay District the debased iaunghdnnt copper currency, described later on, was in 1887, found to 
be preferred to the Royal Mint currency. See Sladen’s experience in Bhamo in 1837, and Cooper’s in Western 
China in 1838, detailed further on in these articles. For the opposite experience, where British rupees were 
current in the Siamese Shan States, when the local money was not, see Book, Temples and Elephants, p. 159. 
Compare with his statem mt Colquhouu’s remark m Amonjst the 8hayis, p. 192 : — *' De Game found our rupee was 
a redoubtable rival to the Siamese tical at Luatier Prabang-, and was accepted at the same value, although it is really 
worth sixpence less. ” In Bhamo and thereabouts, as far as Momien, sycee silver has, I am told, disappeared from 
currency and its place taken by British x-upees, and rupees are accepted at much above their intrinsic value in 
exchange for sycee. In 1833 Osoma de Kerbs told Prinsep that rupees were everywhere current in Western Tibet ; 
Us-Jul Tables, Thomas’ Ed. p. 32. Malcom, Travels , Vol. II. p. 1 fc5, in 1835 found “ Company rupees and pice ” every- 
where current in Arakau. In Tibet, Macmahon, Far Cathay and Farther India, p. 237, says -.—“According to 
Mr. Baber, “ Those ( rupees ) which bear a crowned presentment of Her M-ijesty’s head are named Lama Tob-dii or 
Vagabond Lama, the crown being mistaken for the head-gear of a religious mendicant. ” In 1863, an attempt by 
a British officer to introduce a copper coinage into Manipur to displace the local bell-metal sH entirely failed. The 
people would have none of it. See Brown’s StaHsHeal Acooxmt of Manipur, p. 89. In 1824, the Bnrmans at Prome 
at once melted doVn rupees paid to them by the British Forces into local currency in ticals. See Two Years in Am, 
p. 280. M. R ocher, a French Tongking official, after explaining that dollars are only accepted at 7 ^/o discount and 
then only in small quantities, gives this advice to travellers in Yunnan “ H y a done tout avantage, pour les n%o- 
ciants qui voudront faire le voyage, a se muuir de lingots d’argent.” Toung Pao, Vol. I. p. 51. The Chinese, in the 
early Seventeenth Century, melted down all the foreign silver they could get hold of, vide Pyrard de Laval s statement 
(Hak Soc. Ed., Vol. II. p. 174)-' — The Chinese, too, never let so much as a testoon [the modern ' tizzy,’ worth 
in Henry Vlllth’s reign 6i.] go out again, for they melt all this silver into ingots and keep all their treasure in 

silver, and not in gold, which is vastly common and cheap there.” 

*0 Malcom’s remarks on this point, Travels, Vol. II. p. 239 f , are worth quoting in full. Silver, xn passing 
from hand to hand, becomes more and more alloyed, so that, when a man is asked the price of a thmg, he says, ‘ let 
me see your money.’ He then regulates his charge by the quality of the silver, and a piece is chopped off to meet 
he hill ; change, if any. being weighed in lead.” Of.' Lookyer, SVafe ;« Mo, 1711, p. 39, as to the Mala^ Country : 
p 132, as to China. 
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real value.^^i Colonel Symes says that in no instance did he hear of a breach of trust committed 
bv one of these pvezds ; bat Col. Burney with longer and more accurate experience of them, 
calls them a sad nefarious set, quite unworthy of this high character. Their power of 
appraising is also much less than they profess. Burney found the valuations of some of those 
most esteemed as highly skilful to differ as much as ten per cent, among themselves. 

^‘Adding this percentage or brokerage to the loss of frequent melting, including doubtless 
considerable embezzlement by the operations, which is estimated at from one to two per cent, 
on each process ; and considering that all the silver current in the country is believed to go 
through the melting-pot on the average twice a year, some idea may be formed of the cost and 
wastage of this system.” 

In Burmese times the drove a thriving trade, for Pbayre, Lit. Num. Or,, Yol. III. 

rt. I. p. 38, tells us that at the time of the British occupation of Prome, a town having 20,000 
inhabitants, there were in it not less than twenty jnvh as, that is, brokers and assayers of silvei*. 
They had thier furnaces and crucibles in the corners of streets or under open slieds, like smithies' 
where they pursued their calling.” Malcoin, Travels, Vol. IT, p. 244 f,, says that he found in 
1835 the assayers of the precious metals expert and exact; and as money goes by weight, and 
as therefore constantly cut to pieces and alloyed, these persons are numerous.” And at p. 270, 
lie well explains the general attitude of the people towards currency. The people are not 
anxious for coin. They cannot trust their rulers. They love higgling in bargains. They 
make a pro6t on their money, as well as goods, by increasing its alloy, and a numerous class of 
assayers, or brokers, called pwasalis (by foreigners ^poyzahs) subsist by melting up silver, to 
improve or deteriorate it, as they are desired. This they do before the owner’s face, and have 
only the crucible and scoriae for their trouble.” 

Stretell, in his Funs Elastica m Burma Proper, 1876, a book full of the most valuable infor- 
mation about Upper Burma and the ways of its inhabitants, is disappointing as to currency, 
as he always quotes transactions and values in rupees.'^*^ However, he mentions the brokers of 
the Great Bazaar at Mandalay, the Z8jd, and states that the rate of exchange from rupees into 
silver bits was four per cent, and into copper bits Rs. 3-2.” The curious expression “ silver 
hits” means, I gabher, from pp. 7d, 114, 155, 185, of the bmlc, cliips from lumps of silver, 
the smelting and adulterating of which for currency the author found to be the chief employ- 
ment of the silver-smiths living north of Mandalay. Stretell talks of “legal qualities of 
sHver, going on Capt. Bower’s Bhaino E,npidition Eepii% 18d8, but he states he did not think 
that the silver-smiths adhered tj the standards and he notes also the waste caused by the 
system “ Buying and selling is both tedious and wasteful : not only do those unfamiliar with 
the quality of the metal suffer, but great waste occurs in chopping off wee pieces from the ingot, 
to obtain the required weight at which the article purchased has been valued.” Stretell had 

See my remarks mU on valuation by rough assay. 42 See also Scott, Th& Barman, p. 299. 

43 gee algo McLeod’s opinion in 1836 in his Journal (House of Commons, No. 420 of 1869, pp. 57, 60), when 
writing of Kiang Tung and Ava. 

44 So does the French traveller Flouest, who wa? in Pegu in 1786. See Toiing Pao, Vol. I. pp. 203, 2i5 ff. : Vol. II. 
pp. 25, 32, 38, 40, 47, 392, 395 Bat fortunately he quotes (Vol. I. p. 215), “ 735 tioals ou roupies de 25 pour cent,” 
which shews us that he really meant tickals when he said “ roupies. ” At p. 216 he talks of ” roupies de 26 pour 
cent.” Twice he mentions “ viasin^s, ” -i. e., dollars, as currency, viz., at Vol, I. p. 203 and Vol. II. p. 41. Ander- 
son, iJfamtaky to Momien, also almost always states payments in rupees, and sometimes even in pounds and 
shillings. See pp. 204, 233, 352. Goiquhoun’s Amongst the Shans is quite disfigured by this habit See pp. 70, 180, 
135, 192, 27 ii, 290, etc. The idea, no doubt, is in popular ” works to bring prices home to European readers, but 
it is apt to do the opposite i e.g., Colquhoan, op. cit, p. 253, in quoting a statement of Richardson’s, says, “ each 
household paid half a tical of coarse silver (}s. 3d ).” This is quite incorrect : half a Siamese tical was in Richard- 
son’s time worth roughly Is. 3d. , when of standard silver, and was certainly worth nothing of the sort when of coarse 
silver, as Richardson himself knew very well. One would also like to know exactly what was meant by the trans- 
Utor in the English version of the Voyage de pubKshed in 1388, when he writes (p, 122) of the “Chineses” 
of Batavia ; ~ “ Borne of them are very rich, and we were told that one of them died lately, who left behind him a 
Million in coined Money.” 
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evidently no greater faith in the -pwetz 1% than had Yule, and unless the “silver bits ” he bono-ht 
with rupees at Mandalay at four per cent, exchange were of b^o silver, which was exceedingly 
unlikely, he was swindled by the Bazaar pwezcts of Mandalay. ° 

Yule also says that besides these there is another class so called. They 

are bx'okers appointed by the Government, who conduct all purchases made by foreigners of 
produce for exportation, apparently with some notion of keeping a check on the exirortatiou 
of precious metals. They receive a half per cent, from the seller in all wholesale transactions. 
This must be the tarega, of whom we hear so much from the oldest of the travellers, and, is 
probably the pyrnon of Symes {Aau, p. 326), though Symes seems to have confounded the 
pijmoii (equal ? piv tnon^ i, e., Government bullion broker) with the Tg. 

Plouest, who was in Burma about ten years before Symes, writes thus‘‘^: There is 

again in Rangoon a class of men very useful to the stranger. They are a species of broker or 
exchange agent, and are called professionally poinient ( ? pwettnoti ). They receive and pay 
for their constituents. In this way one avoids being cheated in the quality aud weight of 
silver. It is necessary to take great care to record documents, aud to do it in a manner that 
they cannot be counterfeited. ^Lss poiments' take one per cent, of all the sums in their 
charge and are responsible for their full distribution, which they certify by receipts for the 
sums they have paid away.” Flouest, then, evidently hal a small opinion of the honesty of 
the brokers. 

They naturally always loomed large in the eyes of the old travellers. In 1796 we find 
Cox (Bitrmhffn Bnipire, p. T2) congratulating himself that, when he went to view the great 
pagoda at Rangoon, he found that the '^poijzah or sircar'^ had a house close by, and so gave 
him a good view of the place and people unmolested/-^ 

We hear of them from time to time when European merchants began trading in Burma 
and Pegu, and Ynle's quotations in Hobson- Jobson, s. i?. Tarega, are so fully to the point in 
this connection, that I give them here in fall : — “This (word taregjt) represents a word for a 
bi’oker (or person analogous to the Houg merchants of Canton in former days) in Pegu, in the 
davs of its prosperity. The word is fi’om South India. We have in Telugu, taraga “the 
occupation of a broker;” Tamil, taragzui, “ a broker.” 

“1588. — Sono in Pegu otto seiisari del Re die si chiamauo Tarege li quali sono obligati 
di far vendebe tutte le mercantie — per il prezzD corrente. — Ces Federici^ in Extnnuo, 
iii. 395. 

“ 1583. — E se foJ 5 se alcuno die a tempo del pagamento per non pagar si absentasse dalla 
citta, 0 si ascoiidesse, il Tarreca e obligato pagar per iui. — I Tarreca cosi si demaiidano i 
sensari. — G^Balbi, f. 107v, lu8. 

“1587. — There are in Pegu eight brokers, whom they call Tareghe, which are bound to 
sell your goods at the price they ..be woorth and you give them for their labour two in the 
hundred: and they be bound to make yonr debt good, because you sell your inarchandises 
upon their word. — JB. Fitch in Hahliiyt, ii. 393.’^'^ 


^ They are referred to in Two Years in Ava, in p. 280, as a particular class of silver- smiths. Something of 
the same system mast have existed in Portuguese India in the early Seventeenth Century. See Pyrard de Laval’s 
accounts of the cherafes (srnfs) of Goa : Hak. Soc. Ed., Vol, II. pp. 37 ff. Part of the E. I. Company’s establish- 
ment at Madras in 1711 was “ two Essay Masters, both at 120 1. per An.” Lockyer, E, L Trade, p. U, 

*6 Tounj Pao, YoL IL p. 40 : see also Hunter, Pegu, p. 85, who was in Rangoon the year befo '& Flouest. 

*7 Cox, or rather his son and editor, is one of the most perfect coiners of words among Indo-European writers. 
Thus, poyzah as above becomes poizah at p. 179, and “ poizat or shroff “ at p. 186. 

There is a word tarrUt constantly used by British merchants in Siam and Burma in the Seventeenth Century, 
but not explained in Yule, which seems to be connected with tareja. It meant a written license to trade, or as 
Hamon Gibbon q.uaintly puts it “ tarraes or lr§s Patents. ” See Anderson, Siam, pp. 54, 113, 117> 124, 123, 127. 
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There was evidently a cnstom of the same description prevalent in Siam until quite lately, 
for in Sir Henry Parkes’ “Agreement” consequent on Sir John Bowring’s Treaty of 1885 
with Siam, we find in the “ Schedule of taxes on garden-grocmd, plantations, and other lands” 
the following Section: — “Sixty cowries are levied per tical as expenses of testing the quality 
of the silver on all sums paid as taxes under the the long assessment. Taxes paid under tlie 
annual assessment are exempted from this charge.” Again under “ Customs Regulations ” we 
find a Section : — “The receiver of duties may take from the merchants two sailings per catty 
of eighty ticals for testing the money paid him as duties.” 

Horace Browne, in his Account of the District of ThayetmijOj a high authority on all matters 
connected with Burma and its people, however, ( p. 96), agrees with Symes as to the honesty 
of the old brokers, for he writes : — ** Produce brokers were licensed. They were to take one 
per cent, on the value of the goods sold from the seller and the same from the buyer, and one 
half of the amount realised by them they had to pay in as Government revenue. This Govern- 
mental supervision of brokers was an institution well suited to the requirements of the country, 
and its abandonment on the British side of the frontier is one of the points in which our 
administration contrasts unfavourably in the eyes of the people with that of the Native 
Government. Under the Native Government dishonesty or peculation on the part of a broker 
was almost unknown, and on the rare occasions when it did occur was easily detected and 
punished. Under the British Government ignorant people from the interior are frequently 
victimised by men who set themselves up as brokers on the river-bank.” 

It must be remembered, however, that Burney got his information from personal expe- 
rience and observation, whereas S^^mes spoke from slight experience and Browne perforce heard 
only the statements of persons, who were, as likely as not, laiidatores tem^ooris acti. 

The ways of Chinese money-changers and brokers in similar circumstances are well illus- 
trated by HuCj^o who has no hesitation in setting them all down as rogues. Accordiao- to their 
customer, they cheated in weight if they valued fairly, and they cheated in value if they ^ 
weighed fairly ; or they weighed fairly and valued fairly, but cheated the country bumpkin in 
calculating. But Hue does not lay it to their charge that they doctored the silver, as we 
shall see below that the Burmese did, though he tells us a story to shew that this was at any 
rate sometimes done, 

M. Eooher, a French Tongking official,' 'svriting in 1890 tells us much the same story 
of the Yiianau traders. He says that the silver tael is the currency of the country, but that the 
quality of the silver and the currency varies with each place. At “Mong-Tze” the tael 
weighs 0‘037 grammes and is 3 per cent, higher in value than that of Yiinnanfn, 10 per cent, 
better than that of Shanghai and about 1-45 less than that of Canton. And he then goes on 
to say that, “It is difficult to give a weight with mathematical exactness.®^ Kyery dealer has 
two methods of weighing, according as he pays or receives. The difference between the two 
varies several points in the tael 1 ” 


Gouger, in his own inimitable manner, gives a graphic, and for the present discussion 
instructive, account of his first dealings at the Burmese Court, at p. 41 of his Prisoner in 
Burmah. The date must have been sometime in 1822 or 1823. After explaining how the 
various ladies about the Court had each takeu from bis bales what she fancied, he writes — 
« So far everything went on agreeably, but now came the painful duty of telling each of the 
fair purchasers how much she had to pay, and the still more difficult one of assessin.^ the 
value of the gold and silver she presented for payment. The king’s command, however, must 


* Nat. 111. Library Ed., Vol. II. p. 114 ff. 


Bowrinir’s Bmn, Yol. 11 . pp. 245, 247. 

61 Tmng Pao, Vol. I. p 51. 

» Dr.yordennan writing in 1890 on Chinese apothecaries’ weights in Batavia, remarks, after giving some 
valuable and remarkable mstanoes, on the total want of uniformity in them. Towng Pao, Vol. 1. p, igo ff. ^ 
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be obeyed. Each lady must again be paraded in turn to make payment for what she had 
taken. His Majesty remained to see fair play and entered into the spirit of the trafficking, 
laughing heartily at every dispute which subseqaently occurred. Scales and weights were 
now introduced, but this I could not stand. My amour propre rebelled against it. — I insisted 
on making over this part of the play to Shwai-ee (Shwl i, a Musalman servant with a 
Burmese name). I professed my ignorance of the touch of gold and the face of silver, an 
avowal that no doubt relieved the apprehensions of the ladies, who were looking for a 
grasping creditor, and who, with all their good-humoured smiles, were not free from a spice of 
avarice, or it might be only a love of bargaining. Never was a man so baited as the poor 
Malabaree (the servant). Whenever he gave his honest opinion of the value of the gold, he 
was instantly assailed, accused of cheating, threatened, coaxed, bullied and called very hard 
names. When I was appealed to, I always gave judgment in favour of the lady, for finding 
that the gentle creatures were, by their own unbiassed and voluntary assessment of prices, 
paying five and sis times as much as the goods cost, I could well afford to be generous. The 
easy indifference I manifested in submitting to what they knew to be attempts at imposition 
gained me high favour, while it conferred also perhaps the character of a green-horn, — 
With all their eagerness to take petty advantages, honesty was enforced in the main and 
no one was allowed to evade the payment of her debt. My factotum pnt np his gold and 
silver into bags.’’®^ 

Mr. Gonger’s subsequent difficulty was that, having amassed thus a weight of silver and 
gold equal to about £8,000, he could neither legally transport the metal itself, nor goods repre- 
senting its value, out of the country, except by bribing officials, but he notes that the bribing, 
thongh heavy, was worth a merchant’s while, considering the prices paid for goods imported 
(p.cif.). 

J must clinch my evidence by a passage from a book by a well known Burmese 
writer, Maung Bah Wah. It is in English and is entitled, The Outward Man and the Inward 
Man,^^ At p. 65, the writer gives a reminiscence of his childhood, which is of the first 
importance for the present subject : — ‘^I remember when I was a child, how I hoped to see my 
father come back from his trading tonr, and my mother from the bazaar, where she went only 
once a week, or sometimes twice, and brought provisions sufficient for a week. We had no 
copper or silver coins then as you have now (writing for his grand-children), and with which the 
present-day children know liow' to buy and sell. In those days it was not every grown-up 
person that knew howto properly assay lumps of silver, which were more or less impure 
and which were then in current use. Some are preserved in the Phayre Museum^^ here 
(Rangoon).” 

That travellers had to be habitually cautious as to receiving bullion, we have many 
instances, of which the following is a fair example. Dr. Richardson, in his Journal of a 
Fourth Mission to the Interior of the New Settlements in the Tenasserim Provinces, in 1836,^'^ 
writes of the Mone State, and says : — “ In the meantime he (the military commander) sent 
me for current expenses 48^ ticals (called 50) of coarse silver, or Rupees This shews 


At p. C3 lie says tliat the people “ came with hags of silver and gold in hnllion to pay for their pnrehases.” 

Cl* A remarkable book by a remarkable man. He was a leading member of an ardent sect of Christians in Eiin» 
goon, who have, with an independence of spirit and thought vei*y notable in the conditions, worked out for them- 
selves, and formed without extraneous aid, a dogma and ritual of their own quite wortli btudy. Maung Bah Wah 
very kindly presented me with the literature of the Sect, and I hope isome daj to give an account of it. The 
origin of the Sect is explained in “ A Statement of the True Case, 188G, in English. Its ideas are contained in Tj^e 
lord’s jSwpper, PicetZo, 1887 ; r/ie Lord^sDay, tjr>kiie, im ] The miowsUp of the Apostles, 1888 j 

Hymns, 1885 ; Svirliual Songs, 1887. All these books are in Burmese. 

55 I have gathered in conversation with Maung Bah Wah that they were pre.sented by himself and were speci- 
mens of a species of silver currency to be described in its proper place later on. 

House of Commons, larh Papers, N o. 240 of 1869, p, 124, 
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that this caTifcious traveller botli weighted and valued the silver presented, as a matter of 
conrse.®^ 

Yale, Cathay and the Way Thither, Yol. I. p. clvi., incidentally proves that the difficulties 
created by a bullion currency are a very old story in Eastern lands, and has a most interesting 
quotation from Pliny, shewing that nearly two thousand years ago the more intelligent 
rulers of the Ear East were quite alive to the value of an exact currency, though 
unable to secure it. “We had an opportunity of more correct information in the reign of 
Claudius, when ambassadors came from the Island (Ceylon). A freedman of Annius Plocamus, 
^ 7 ho had farmed the customs of the Red Sea from the Imperial Exchequer, after sailing round 
Ai’abia, was driven by storms past Carmania, and on the fifteenth day made the port of 
Hippuri (in Ceylon). Here he was entertained by the king with kindness and hospitality for 
six months ; and when he learned to speak the language, in answer to the king’s questions, 
told him all about Caesar and the Romans, Nothing that the king heard made such a wonder- 
ful impression on him as the opinion of the exactness of our (Roman) dealings, which he 
formed from seeing, in some Roman money that had been taken, that the coins were all of the 
same weight, though the heads upon them shewed that they had been struck by different 
princes.” 

In 1836, Dr, Bayfield, Assistant Resident at Ava, was sent on a journey from Ava to the 
Assam frontier, and the observations of this highly qnalified observer give ns a fair insight 
into the monetary system of a country having a lump silver currency of fluctuating 
intrinsic value, Throaghont his Beport^^ he uses the tickal, to denominate a fixed weight of 
the metal and to estimate payments in cash, Thns we find him (p. 138) saying, “ the monthly 
duties of tbe chokey (custom-house) average about seventy ticals, of which forty go to the 
Queen and tbe remaining thirty are divided amongst the customs officer and his followers.”®® 
But that the quality of the silver entered vitally into all fiscal calculations, the quota- 
tions below will shew. 

(Page 158.) This district v^as ordered to furnish 25 men for the My&wnn’s deputation, 
and was therefore called upon for 25 viss of silver (one viss equals 100 tickals), each man being 
supposed to receive one viss for his services. This sum is collected from the district at the rate 
of two or three ticals per house, more or less, until the amount is paid. Before the men get 
it, however, it is refined down to about 70 to 75 tickals, previously deteriorated to 50 per cent, 
money ! The Government officers keep the remainder,” 

I gather that the Government collection was in ywetni, or standard silver, and 
that by 50 per cent, silver is meant 50 per cent, of that standard. The next quotation supports 
this idea (p, 208 f.) : — “This evening an officer of the Wuntho force, a poor old man, 
61 years of age, applied to me for some cough medicine. He complained bitterly against the 
My6wun, who had struck him for presuming to intercede for his men against a demand for two 

So Pegolofcti, in advising travellers and merchants of his day (early XlVth Cent. A. D.}, says : — You may 
reckon the sommo (ingot of silver) to be worth five golden florins (ducats)’* and so on. He is always cautious : — 
<‘you may reckon;” “you may calculate.” See Yule, Cathay, Yol. II. p. 293 ff. Yule, op. cit., has a number of 
references to the use of gold and silver by weight in the Xlllth and XIVth Cent. A. D. all over the Asiatip 
Continent : VoL I. pp. cxcix., ccxix,, clxx. : Vol. II. pp, 584, 586, 590. 

58 The' following note in the Ailm-hOBum, No. 3442, Oct. 14, 1893, p. 515, shews that the working of the human 
mind has in this matter been everywhere and at all times the same The place called the ** steelyard ” (in London) 
derived its name undoubtedly from stiliar-d, a corruption (through stalier, stadiero, dadera, statera) of crarrjp, the 
standard coin. Just as the Easterlings introduced sterling money, so also they introduced the system of weighing by 
the statera, the sterling penny, the standard coin of specific value aud definite weight.” 

59 See Bengal Qovt iSelecHoiis : Sill Tracts between Assam and Burma, 1873, pp. 134-245. 

€9 This was the usual custom in his day. Thus, in 1835, Gapt. Hannay, op. cit, p. 103, remarks that “the 
'price of the common or mixed amber is 2 § ticals a vis, or Es, 4 per 1^ seer : ” which must be taken to be merely a 
rough calculation of relative values. Bayfield, p. 143, valrtes, in 1836, 120 tickals at, Es. 150. 'Watson, in 1865, had to 
weigh out 84 rupees as the ectuivalent of 6 tickals in the Shan States. Becords, Qovt. of India,, Salween Swrvey, p. 22* ' 

61 Ywetnt silver will be described under its appropriate head later on. 
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tickals per man, wliich the Myowan had this day ordered to be assessed. This is the third 
denaand that has been made upon them, and considering the excessive price of provisions 
(4 to 5 tickals per basket (of rice) ), it does seem, even for Burma, somewhat unjust. At 
Alogaung three tickals, at Maingk’un two, and here two, making from the whole force, say 
1,500 who pay, out of the 2,000 men, 10,500 tickals. It is true, that with the money thus 
collected the troops ai*e furnished with rice, but it is probably at the rate of 500 per cent, above 
what they themselves buy it at, and above what the Myowun actually pays for it. The peculiar 
beauty and refinement of the transaction is that the money is paid out of the sum each 
man received for his services on the present mission, and although they were paid in silver 
varying from 25 to 60 per cent, alloy, the Myowun’s assessment must be made in ruetnee 
(^wetni), nearly equal to rupee silver .”^2 

The ways of this exemplary Barman official under the late dynasty are thus clearly 
explained to us. His escort received something under 40 % of the iDay collected for them in the 
first transaction. Of standard silver each man bad received in fact 40 tickals at the outside 
and of this the Myowun had extracted from him before the journey was half through 7 tickals for 
food, for which the Myowun had paid about tickals. So that his personal profits at that 
stage had amounted to 65 1 % on the original transaction. It is hard to believe that any ^^pay- 
master-general’’ of forces could make such profits, were the facts not stated in the matter-of- 
fact diary of an eye-witness. 

As to the disastrous effect this particular official’s exactions had locally on occasion, Bay- 
field tells ns (p. 164) that the people of Yenke had to pawn their cattle in order to meet them. 

In estimating revenue, Bayfield usually states the sum simply in viss®^ and 
occasionally in viss of silver.’’ The silver he meant was evidently ywetn^ as he says {pp, 
cit, p, 230); — The total amount of revenue received last year was 220 viss of silver, equal 
io about 25,000 rupees.” This would make a tickal worth about one rupee and a seventh, 
shewing this estimate to be in terms of ywetm. Similarly, he estimates large payments in 
viss and viss of silver thus, at p. 163, he puts the cost of a monastery at 95 viss, and at 
p. 224, part of the price of a Kachin Chiefs bride at a viss of silver.” But when talking 
of commercial prices he is sometimes careful to state the quality as well as the weight 
of silver ; thus, in Khyangdaung hi 1836, rice sold at 50 tickals of 25 % to 30 % money per 
100 baskets (p, 158), and paddy sold in the Bhamo market at 15 tickals of 10 % silver per 
100 baskets ( p. 230). These sums I take to be respectively worth in existing rupees about 
Bs, 39 and Rs. 13, the latter a price which would make a modern Rangoon rice-miller’s fortune 
in a single yeai\ 

Horace Browne, Account of the District of Thayetmyo, in giving (pp. 95 ff., 101 ff., 107, 111) 
a description of the revenue in Burmese times from 1783 to 1852, not only says that the revenue 
was paid in ywetnty but gives several calculations of the value in rupees of revenue stated in 
viss of silver, and these calculations shew that it was paid in ywetnL And they, moreover, 
prove that the ways of Dr .-Bayfield’s Myowun were not confined to that official, as the following 
interesting quotation from Gen. Browne’s observations (p. 103) will sufficiently shew: — 
The interference of the officials with the standard currency (in King Pagan’s time, 1846 to 
1852), and weights of the country caused universal alarm and dissatisfaction. The revenue 
had always been paid in ‘‘ rwetnee'^ (5 % alloy)^i silver. The standard now was raised and 20 
to SO per cent, extra was demanded on the plea of this silver being of too low a value.®® The 
revenue collectors, moreover, now claimed the right of attaching pieces of lead to the royal 
standard weights which were used in receiving revenue.” 

63 Ywetnt is 85 % of Burmese pure silver aad modem rupee silver is 96^ %. In Bayfield’s time it was probably 
of less value, 

63 Op. cif. pp. 164, 168, 176, 185 : andpp. 157, 230. So does Orawfurd, Siam, throughout his boot, in catties and 
^piculs. See pp, 331, 579, etc. 

6^ This is a mistake ; see later on under the description of ywetnt, 

56 Either percentage would have raised the quality beyond the purest silver the Burmese could make ! 
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Practises of this description seem to have been habitnal with the Barmese, for Clement 
Williams, Throiigh Bu.rma to WesUrn China, p. 86, tells the following tale ‘‘ I also learned 
from the Chinese (at Bhamo) that the mines in the Burman-Shan territory, which were formerly 
worked by the Chinese, who paid duty to the Barmans, had for some time been left unworked, 
in consequence of the oppression of the Burmese superintendents. These mines yield a rich 
argentiferous lead, from which silver can be readily extracted, and are said to be easy of 
access- Por the same reason, gold was little sought after, — a fortunate find being 
always exagg’erated and made an excuse for plunder by tbe officials. Even turning up the 
ground in the old city was not safe, if anything rare or valuable was found. An inhabitant of 
the old city of Pagan, for example, came upon five vessels of gold with twelve thousand 
rupees, for which an equivalent in the new gold was ordered to be given by the King ; the 
money was sent from the treasury, but very little of it reached its proper owner} as the 
Myowoon, on various pretences, managed to secure the lion’s share.” 

Badly, however, as the Government officials behaved in the instances above quoted, the 
Chinese are shewn to have behaved worse not long previous to 1844 ; witness Hue’s state* 
raent that the tributary Tartar princes had on one memorable occasion i’eceived their pensions 
-payable in gold in ingots of copper gilt.^® 

5 . 

Valuation by Weight. 

I have already had reason to refer to payments in tickals and viss, i. e., by weight, when 
discussing the efect of an uncoined currency on pecuniary transactions. I now propose to 
consider the point in greater detail. 

There is a distinct statement as to valuation by weight in the remarks of a writer whq 
w'as in Rangoon in 1782 (Hunter, Pegu, p, 85) The principal money of this country is 
j^ilver, which is not coined, but paid by weight. The smallest denomination is the Tycal ; 
one hundred Tycals make one Viss ; and these are used in weighing goods as well as money/'^^r 

In continuation of this evidence, we find that during the War of 1824, Burmese property 
was apparently valued by British officers and others in tickals : vide Wilson’s Documents 
Illustrative of the Burmese TVar.os Thus, inlSTo. 85, describing the papers taken in the entrenched 
position of the Burmese on the 15th December, 1824, (p. 102 ff.), he gives all sorts of curious 
information about the Burmese General Maha Bandula.®^ Among other papei's, a letter was 
found, addressed to him, which acknowledged the receipt of 1,000 tickals per order of Maha 
Bandula*” A paper was also found describing a number of tbe generars private expenses. 
This paper is full of remarkable old Anglo-Indian words, and from amongst the items I select 
the following as interesting in many ways : — 

Leaves for choppenng Bundoolah*s house ... Tickals 1 

pw^forBundoolah 1 

betel Ur do. 1 

a pot for Buudoolah to bath (sic) in ... 1 

” saddle, bridle, eto.7<) ^ ]9 

K’it. Ill, Library Ed., Yol. II. pp. 228, 229. — i p. 

Malcom, Travels, Vol. 11. p. 269, distinctly states the same thing in 18S5. Three * cyclists’ going round the 
world wrote to the Calcutta Englishman (Oct- 13, 1897, p. 5) from across the Bar mo- Chinese border ; The manner 
in which we proceeded was to have drafts on Chinese firms in various towns. From these firms we were able to obtain 
nuggets of silver. The nuggets w^e carried with us, and in every village we sold them by weight in exchange for 'cash.* 
- 68 See also fico Years in Ava, pp. 195, 201, 245 f., and Alexander, Travds, p. 21. Laurie, Fegu, p. 53, has a con- 

fused reference to the same ideas in the War of 1852, when he writes of Baugoon Juvenile money-changers, as 
they sat, gave a rupee an occasional ring, tossing it with the air of men well up in their business r they receive one 
pice or three pie the fourfch^of an 'ounce or three half-pence — for chaugiiiga rupee.’' - * 

66 For this title, see Phayre, Hist of Burma, p. 233, and Bigandet, Life of Claudama, Yol, IX. p. 80. 

^0 In a list on p. 104 of property captured, which had belonged to Bandula, we find :— '‘silver Taloo I, silver 
Katorah 1, silver Peck Dawn 1, silver Pawn box 1, A red Ungurka, 4 or 5 plain Pucholca >S), a broadcloth 
OftuddsrjJtQheek (? check) Pacholes, Dhooties.*'’ 
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Again in No. 174 (B). Deposition of John Laird, Esq. (a prisoner among the Burmese), 
we have (p. 223) a clear instance of money valued merely as weight ;7i there being at that 
time no coinage whatever : — 

‘‘ Q, Did you go up (to Ava) in chains ? 

A. No, I paid a bribe of 60 ticals to the commander of the war boat sent from Ava to 

convey me and was excused. 

Q, With what offence were you charged ? 

A, With none whatever that I am aware of, I was simply told that the King had called 

me. Fifty men came to my house to put me in irons. I said, ' Don’t put me in irons. I will 

make you a present.’ They demanded 600 ticals, and were finally satisfied with 60.” 

Mr. Laird also stated he never paid by retail more than one tical a viss for pickled tea, 
and describing the ransom paid by or for the prisoners he stated it all in ticals (pp. 226 ff.). 
Nevertheless in valuing Siamese sugar we find : — 

** Q. What was the price of this sugar in the market of Ava ? 

A. From 30 to 36 siooa rupees^^ -(3120 jqq or 365 lbs. avoirdupoise {sic) ” (p. 226). 

At p. 238 ff., is the deposition of Agha Mahomed,” a merchant, who (on p, 239) states that 
a bounty of 150 ticals was given to the Burmese Army because the King saw that the English 
paid their troops monthly and considered that this was the reason they fought so well .^3 33 ^^ 
few troops obtained” this bounty. 

In the Appendix to Wilson’s work we find revenue and fines stated simply in ticals.^^ 
U. Document No. 21, p.xlv., says : — ** The taxon the Karians (Karens in the Bassein District) 
was rated at about 18 ticals annually per plough or yoke of buffaloes, ~~ the total produce of this 
was about 45,000 ticals,'” On p, xlvi. it is stated that the revenue on law proceedings was 
divided between the Government and the local authorities, and the latter not unfrequently were 
obliged to contract for their proportion. They sometimes had, however, to pay instead of 
receiving, and in case of robbery, where the offenders were not secured, the head men of the 


There are several passages in De Morga’s Philippine Islands shewing that the early Spanish merchants 
valued money by weight as often as by quantity of coin. E. ff., “ The galloon Santo Tomas, which was expected from 
New Spain, with the silver of two years belonging to the merchants of the kingdom.’* (Hak. Soc. Ed., p. 170), 
This was in 15 78. Ou the 25fch April in the next year the Spanish Captain, Francisco de Ibarro, when his ship, the 
Buen Jesus, was seized by the Dutch, threw all his specie overboard, and all that was taken by the Dutch was 
“ in the pilot’s hose, where there was a little bag with just a pound of gold” (p. 177). In 3603 G-overnor Pedro de 
Acunha, gave some mandarins from China *‘a few presents of silver and other articles” (p. 220). In describing the 
cnrious local custom of full, half, and quarter and joint slaves, De Morga says, p. 299, that “the common price of a 
(complete) slave usually is (c. 1609) at the most ten taels of fine gold, which are worth eighty dollars (Spanish).” 
At p. 302, he says that barter of one thing for another was the usual way of trade, and “ sometimes a price intervened 
'which was paid in gold according to the agreement made,” 

Anderson, Siam, quotes many passages from English mercantile documents shewing that the English also in the 
Seventeenth Century valued money by weight e. y., p. 143 f., Capt. Barkin of the Fatani Mercha^it, made a claim 
in 1678 of “ 1,100 ticals of ready money.” In the same year'^Ir. Sanger, the factor in Siam, received an advance of 
200 oattees of silver from the King” (p. 144). See also pp. 160 f., 280. 

That the term “rupee” was an exceedingly vague one, is graphically pointed out by Mr. Gouger, Prisoner in 
Burma, p. 298, where he shews that a memorandum, attached to the Treaty of Tandaboo (1823), stating that the 
term “rupee” in the Treaty meant sicca, i. e., Bengal rupees, and not Madras rupees, was due to his advice, and 
made a difference of Rs. 70,0CO on the whole agreement in favour of the East India Company, owing to the sicca 
rupee being worth oj to 7 per cent, more than the Madras rupee. The mistake arose of omitting to define the term 
from the British officers drafting the Treaty coming from Bengal, whereas the only rupee known to the Burma Gov- 
ernment was the Madras rupee. I ought to remark, however, that the additional article to the Treaty says nothing 
about sicca or Madras rupees. See Wilson, Documenis of the Burmese War, No* 170, p. 210.' 

Gouger, Prisoner in B.irma, p. 270, says the amount was 100 tickals, equal £12. 

74 In Quedah (Kora or Kala) the Chinese found in 618-906 A. D., that ’’as taxes the people pay a little silver : ” 
Xndo-Ghma, 2nd Series, Vol. I. p, 242. In Malacca, inlll6A. D., tribute was paid in '‘taels of gold op, cit. p. 243. 
Cf. Qovt. of hidia Records, Bodweeiz Survey, 1865, p. 7. 
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villages were pnnislied by heavy fines, payable half to the State and half to the Viceroy. The 
chief punishment of all crimes was fine : as, 15 ticals for abuse without blows, 30 ticals for 
assault without bloodshed, 30 ticals for adultery, 20 per cent, for debt denied, from 100 to 500 
ticals for murder and gang robbery, although they were sometimes capitally punished,” 

At p. Is. in Document No. 26 pearls in Tenasserim are valued in ticals, whereas in 
Mergui we find that as early as 2nd March, 1826, an Officer reporting that the tical 
had been superseded by the rupee.^s 

In Document No. 33 is a long account of money dealings with Siam in 1827 at 
p. Isxxiii. ff., from which we gather that “the Siamese tical, as assayed lately at the Calcutta 
Mint, is worth one sicca rupee and about three annas and a half. The sicca rupee is not current 
in Siam, but the Spanish dollar^^ is very readily received — at the usual market rate of six and 
a half selungs,” At the calculations given, dollars and ticals on these pages work out to 1*625 
ticals to 1 dollar. 

But on p. Ixxxvii. we have an “exceedingly interesting note as to methods of dealing with 
a currency without coinage. Opium in Siam was contraband at that date, and “ the penalty 
of late years has been forfeiture of the opium, with a fine of eight times the weight in 
silver.” 

Mrs. Leouowens, authoress of those somewhat inflated books, Siamese Earem Life, and 
English Governess at the Siamese Gourt, and who was in Bangkok from 1862 to 1869, gives 
several instances, interesting because unconsciously introduced, of the way in which the cur- 
rency was regarded in her time. In Earem Life we find, at p. 20, that a reward of twenty 
caties (about. 1,500 dollars)” is offered for a runaway girl, and at p. 40 that these “ twenty caties’* 
had been expended in articles for the use of priests. Here we see weight used for money, 
and by a chance note that the metal was silver.^s 

Dr. Anderson, Mandalay to Momien, p. 90, mentions that a Kachin Sbbwii demanded “two 
bushels of rupees’* as the price ot an escort. At p. 432, he noticed that the only way of 
making a Kachin Chief grasp the amount of silver in a sum of ten thousand rupees was by 
telling him that he would receive “three basketfuls of silver.’’ 

Writing a few years previously, Clement Williams (Throngh Burma to Westeim China, p. 60) 
states that he found a man washing gold at Singu, near Mandalay, and the payment of this 
man by weight of silver comes out rather curiously : — “ The digger, who was old, somewhat 
surly and not at all eager, said that he did not earn more than a moo (threepence) a day, and 
he ^only worked because the Governor wanted gold for presentation to his Majesty.” A mu is 
one-tenth of a tickal, which Williams valued at half-a-crown in silver. 

In Scott’s Administration Beport of the Northern Shan States for 1892-3, in the remarks, 
p. 16, on the North Hsen Wi (Theinni according to customary European spelling) State, 
there is a rough treaty of peace between the Chinese, Kachins and Shfuis, which well 
illustrates the mode of dealing with money and of valuing it. “ It appears that there was a 
compact in Kun Long, drawn up many years ago, according to the terms of which the Chinese, 

T5 In 1843 the rupee seems to have been well understood, for Winter in his intelligent and well illustrated book, 
A Trip to Rangoon in 1843, says that “ the charge for a passage in a Burmese boat from Rangoon to Ava was then only 
about two rupees.’^ 

’*6 Being the money then current in Penang, Quedah, Singapore, etc. Sec Orawfurd, Siam and Cochin-China 
Chaps. I., II., and XIX. : also in Cochin-China, see op, cit. pp. 225, 517, 582, * The term dollar is used also in the great 
Treaty with China of 1842. See Herstlett’s Treatiei and Tariffs, China, p. 7. Taels are not mentioned in Treaties till 
1858. See op. cU. ppi 27, 31, and we seem to have again reverted to dollars in Treaties in 1835, op. cit. p. 109 ; and 
to have stuck to that denomination ever since. 

’7 So in Java at the time of the T’ang Dynasty of China (618-906 A. D.) the pay of troops and the price of girls 
in marriage was estimated in lump gold. See Indo- China, 2nd Series, Yol, I. p. 143, 

See also op. cit. pp. 61, 63, 259. At p. 103 a reference seems to be made clearly to ** ticals of gold,” there called 
pieces of gold,” and to a ratio of 16 to 1 between gold and silver. See, too, Siamese Court j pp. 106 f., 108, 298, 
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Kachins and Shans were to live in amity and unite against whichever party broke the peace. 

Tiie penalty forfailure to obey the terms of the agreement was to be a mule-load of 
money, one pannier full of gold and the other full of silver. The Kachins broke the 
treaty by fighting, the Shans by refusing to fight, and the Chinamen are equally indignant with 
both,'^® all the more because there is not the remotest chance of recovering the fine from either 
Kachins or Shans,” 

Eurther on, at p. 25, in the remarks on the Wild Was, the author states, with regard to the 
custom of these peoples of propitiating their spirits by offerings of human heads, that ‘‘heads 
may be bought by unlucky or indolent villages. The prices run from two rupees (no doubt 
tickals) weight of silver for the head of a Lem, who is as easily killed as a p'uppy-dog, to a 
couple of hundred for unusual or fashionable heads.” 

In 1888 an exceedingly interesting and ethnologically valuable communication was 
received by the Burma Government from the ‘ Lutt6®® on the subject of the power of a Burman 
Buddhist to make a will. Eight cases of unquestionable wills were given, and from these I will 
now proceed to shew how personalty in cash was stated. 

The oldest will quoted in point of date was that of P'ayataga Saya tT Mo, his titles of 
of P‘ayataga (Pagoda-builder) and Saya (Doctor) shewing him to be a man of much considera- 
tion, and at any rate of some wealth. It is dated 7th waning first Wazo, 1185, (B. E.; July, 
1828). His property was practically in land, estimated according to the baskets of rice that 
could be sown on it. Part of this he wished to have realized, and accordingly it was sold to 
his son. This sale is the only mention of currency in the will and runs thus “Therefore 
the rice-land mentioned above, together with the trees on the ridges of the said field, is sold 
to my sou MinshwMaungnaraba (a title) for 30 ticals of tamatkeS sEver.’’®^ 

‘The second will quoted is dated 2nd waning To^Jalin, 1222, (B. E. ; Sept. 1860) and is 
that of an old lady, the widow of the Wun, an official. This will was upheld by both the 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities in the same year. It sets forth : — ‘‘I therefore bequeath 
to my eldest daughter Mi Pa 1 viss of gold, 3 viss of silver ornaments, 1 necklace of large 
pearls worth 7 viss, and 1 ruby necklace worth 3 viss of silver ; to my son Maung My at Min, 
Ex-Sin Wundauk (official title), 1 viss of gold, 7 viss of silver ornaments, and 1 necklace of 
large pearls worth 5 viss of silver ; — to my youngest son, Maung P’d Shw6, 1 viss of gold 
and the , , « • fields bought with 10 viss of silver, and presented to him, on the occasion 

of his ears being bored, during the lifetime of his father, the Yeji Wun.” Taking the tickal at 
25. 6c?., and the gold value of silver at ,the period at 16 to 1? we get a total amount of £925 as 
the value of the property thus left. It will be observed that the money is all reckoned 
by weight. The silver was probably meant to be yiueM in quality 

The third will is dated 12th waxing ToMiu, 1224, (B. E.j Sept. 1862) and is that of the 
Mone Sitkejt (General). He declares his personal property to consist of “gold, silver, rings, 
badges, clothes, etc.,” and proceeds to dispose of it without mentioning specific amounts. 
He also sets forth that “my mother possesses property consisting of a piece of mayin paddy- 
land oSiWed. addle j and an enclosure bought with her money.” The words translated 
“bought with her money” are, however, in the original text, ami yis^l ‘mao yu we 
L e., “ bought with (my) mother’s property.” 


79 This reads very like the history of the treaty for the preservation of the integrity of Denmark in much more 
civilised times and places. 

Council of State, maintained for a while after the annexation of Upper Burma. It is the Lotoo, Hlutdaw, 

etc., of writers on Burma. It is very disappointing that the Customary Law of the ChinSf by Matmg Tet Pyo, an old 
Government official, which was written in 1882, is useless in the present connection, because it states all money 
values in R. A. P, 

See post, where this quality of silver will be explained. 

The shares mentioned in the will were very fair, being respectively 29 viss, 28 viss and 26 viss of silver. 
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Next comes a will drawn np in the 3rd waxing Wiigaung, 1242, (B. E. ; 8th. August, 1880) 
by SayMbji (high ofBoial title) Kyi Maung Gale, and in this we find rupees introduced. He 
says: — “The moneys (debts) owing to me shall be sued for, the costs being equally borne 
by the co-heirs. If any of them cannot afford to bear the costs, and if a decree for the said 
moneys (debts) is obtained by the remaining co-heirs, the party bearing the costs shall deduct 
20 per cent, (ngu/4 100 ‘lyin 20 hya ‘n6k pyU ‘ma, deducting 20 in 100 silver) of the sum 
awarded, and the balance shall be equally divided amongst them all. The two diamond 
rings worth over rupees {ngwe, silver) 2,000 shall be sold, and the proceeds applied to the cost 
of copying palm-leaf MSS. at a cost of rupees (leyat) 272, and presenting them to the Majido 
Sado (Bishop), after having these MSS. gilt in a proper manner. The balance I bequeath 
as follows To ShwS Bu, Rs. 200, Mi Pu, Rs. 200, Mi ‘Nin, Rs. 100, and Ma Minbb, Rs. 100. 
The remaining money (ngwSmyat) shall be devoted to my funeral expenses.” 

There are two wills of 1884, that of the Paghn Minji (Minister-) and of the widow 
of the Myinzuji Wun (official). The former is dated the 6th waning W%aung, 1246, (B. E.- 
12t]i Aug. 1884) : — “ Oh their (two little girls and a little boy) attaining their 1 7th year, my 
elder daughter shall give five pairs of gold wristlets, weighing 20 ticals, formerly worn by her, 
and 10 ticals of gold, 30 ticals in all, to^Ma Kyidb, 20 ticals of gold to Sobwaji (the boy, a 
title), and 20 ticals of gold to Ma Ekyfi, provided that the said legatees live with my 
daughters. Shin Ma J1 and Shin Me Prr and my younger brother, the SaySdqji (an official). 
Should these children leave the household with their respective mothers, let them receive 
only 5 ticals of gold each.s’-— If the sum of Rupees (ngwg) 5,4.60, advanced by me to 
purchase commissariat stores for the Royal troops, is repaid,®'' Rupees 100 each shall be 
given to Shw6 Nyun ai^d Shin HiniSa (both wives). I have given to Shwg I>in, ShwS Nyun 
and Shin Hinb.i ear-rings, necklaces, rings and money (ngwg-myal).” 

The latter is dated 5th waxing Tazaungmon, 1246, (B. E. ; 4th Nov. 1884) and says:- 
“ My property, animate and inanimate, consisting of gold, silver, ornaments, clothes, rice, and 
garden lands and Je<iing-l&,nda, still remains. On 'my death my eldest son the Letpety6d6 
ex- Won of KalS J>dumy&, (an official), shall retain in his possession — a diamond ring valued 
at Rupees (dinjia, coins) 1 , 000 . —He shall also receive Rupees (ngwediiigu, silver’ coins) 
3 , 000 , as an equivalent for the vlss of gold,®® the emerald ring valued at Rs. 500 and the 
ruby ring valued at Rs. 500 , which were included in the presents. — To my grand-daughter 
Kinkinjt I bequeath 20 ticals of gold — to M6 Pit 10 ticals of gold, — to my niece Myad^ng- 
wungado (wife of the Myadaung Wun) Mfe S6 Rupees {ngwidinga) 1.750 in Shvvgpaukpfn 
Village, and a paddy-field valued at Rs. 500 - ; 50 ticals of gold — shall be equally divided 
between — , ” 

Of 1887 there are three wills quoted. First that of » Her Royal Highness, the wife of 
His Excellency, the Pak'kn Minji, ” dated 2nd waxing ToiSalin, 1249, (B. E. ; 19th Aug. 1887) 
who leaves everything to her adopted son Maung P‘6 Kkn. This conservative lady goes back 
to the old system and describes her personalty as consisting of gold, silver, diamonds, etc., 
and debts.^® 


85 Described as “still young and will probably marry again.*' 

84 This IS a delicious reference to the uncertainty of Royal repayments under the Kings of Burma 

»» This is exceetogly valuab^ because it fixes the account rate of exchange between gold and sil- 
ver ; thus . of SoW ; 1 tioal = rupee : therefore the ratio is 2,000 to 125 or 16 to 1. 

However, I t^k by 18^ ihehjat had come to signify the weight of the Burmese silver coin {diigd), which is a fdW 
and not a tickal : so that what is meant is that exchange between gold and silver was then 20 to 1, or somewhere 
-about thereal rate of exchange, as understood in Europe. In Lower Burma dinpdhas long meant a rupee: Me 
Spea™ansB.B.Mesn l870,yol. I. p. 407 ; - “ The rupee (denp-pa, lit . a circular piece of metal, stamped, 
whether a com or medal) is in universal use/* 

w I paid this identical lady, on behalf of the Biitish eoverument, a large sum in rupees o i the 81st March, 1888, 
for some property mtuated neai what was then the East Gate of the Palace at Mandalay ; but quite lately I discovered 
in ^mnversaton that all knowledge of the old East Cate of the PaUce itself had disappeared, as far as the ordinary 
British residents were concerned, by 1695 ^ 
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The othertwo are by the same person, « Her Royal Highness, Her Ladyship of the Western 
Palace, Queen of the Convener of the Fifth Synod (King Minddn),” who made two wills, dated, 
as a sign of the British supremacy, in dates A, J), and B. E. Both wills speak of rupees. 

The first is dated, “ This day, the 12th February, 1837, of the Christian Era 
Vehlcayit 1887 ¥u P*ep‘oij^nd ISyet) and 13th waning Tabodw^, 1-249, B. E., and says 
“ The land now bequeathed measures 35'J feet from east to west and 222 feet from north to 
south, and comprises masonry houses, kitchens, stables and trees situated thereon, the whole 
property being valued at about Rupees (ngioedwjdt) 4tfiOO.» The second is dated, “This 
day, the 23rd December, 1887, of the Christian Era (K'ayit Pelehayit 1887 Dhiml‘d?^ Id 23 
yet) and the 10th waning Pya06, 1249, B. B.,” and says:— “ He (nephew) moreover gave mo 
Rs. 315 {ngwe 315 hgdt) to defray the costs of a suit in which I had to establish my proprie- 
tary rights over my enclosure and lands.” 

There is also a quantity of very valuable evidence on the valuation of property, etc., in 
later Burmese times of the same nature in Taw Sein Ko*s Seleotions from the Eecords of the 
EhUdaw, 1889, which is unfortunately still untranslated from the original Burmese. 

The following quotation from Crawfurd’s Ava, Appx., p. 27, will further throw much light 
on the practical methods of valuing property among the Burmese in pre-currency 
days : — 

Registry and Conveyance of Land: — Year 1156, (1794 A. B.) 12th day of the increase 
of the moon Nat-dau, (hlado, December) the Governor of Akharaing (Ak‘ayin, an old Burmese 
townsh'ip^i in the Rangoon District) and wife say, the mortgage of our inheritance of, and 
rightful authority over, the town of Akharaing, from Moung Po Tan, let Meng Chau 
Dagongnakyanten (a title) and wife receive — according to the saying of Governor B'hodaukalo 
(a title) and wife Me Aong, the original mortgage of Moung Po To, amouuting'by weight of 
silver of 5 per cent, alloy, 650 ticals ; also, law expenses in the redemption of the town, silver 
of ten per cent, alloy, 550 ticals. Also, in payment of old debts demanded, silver of 5 per cent, 
alloy, 185 ticals — on account of the Governor of the town Shwepyi ISTantw’hathaongyan 
(? Prome) receives of silver, 25 per cent, alloy, by weight 30 ticals. Also an Atwengwun 
(Secretary of State) beneath the sole of the golden foot has a demand, to pay which, 
B’liodaukalo and Me Aong received silver, 25 per cent, allo}", weight 150 ticals: — the sums 
collectively amounting to 2,293| ticals : — the silver to B’hodaukalo and Me A.ong, Meng Chau 
Dagongnakyanten and wife pay, and purchase the right of possession of the town Akharaing 

The mortgagor in this transaction, grandiloquently described in the translation as 
Governor,” signs himself by the much humbler title of Myo-thu gy i, or hereditary head of 
a township un^er a Governor, and it is clear from the deed that the mortgagee paid his 
2,293| tickals in varying quantities of no less than three different standards of silver, differing 
so much as to contain 5 per cent., 10 per cent., and 25 per cent, alloy. Calculation wdil shew that 
the amount of pure silver paid over was 1,734|- tickals: — this, taking the currency of the 
period to be ywetni silver of 10 per cent, alloy at half-a-crown a tickal,®^ amounts to a payment of 

Ohristiaa. February. 89 December. 

As an addition to the interesting dates above quoted, I may add that tbe signature to tbe original document for- 
warding these wills runs thus KinSwun MinSjiS ll 1888 k‘u W Me la 14 yet 11 1250 ll Nayqn luzanS 15 yet nOa 11 i, e., 
ICinwan Minji (Prime Minister), I4th May, 1838, loth waxing Nayon, 1250 (B. E.). 

91 See Horace Browne’s Transliteration of Names ofFlaces in British Barmaf 1874, p. 22. 

92 See Symes, Ava^ pp. 326, 502 : Orawfurd, Aua, p. 440. At p. 444, however, he values it at two shillings only. 
See also Orawfurd, Siam, pp. 108, 331. The author of Two Years in Ava^ p. 90, makes the rupee go eight to the £ in 
1824, which seems, however, to be a mistake, unless he means by ** rupee” a ”tickal of silver.” But at p, 195 he 
says that 100 tickals equal £12. And at p. 201, 150 tickals equal nearly £20. At p. 280 he has another rate, Malcom, 
Travels, seems always to mix up the tickal and the rupee : Vol. II. pp. 99, 112, 137. A century earlier than Symes 
the tickal weighed hal£-a-crown and was worth three and threepence : Loubere, Siam, E, T., Yol. I. p. 72. Bock 
in 1884 values the tickal at half-a- crown ; Temples and Mephanfs, p. 4, Wilson, Dociments, Appx., p. Ixxxviii., 
states that 1 tickal equals in sicca rupees about Es. 2 as. 3| in 1827. Two Years in Ava, p. 280, makes 1 tickal 
.equal sicca Es. 2 as. 6L or 2s. 8 Clement Williams, Burma to Western China, 1864, p. 33, makes a tickal equal 
2s. 6d. 
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£238-2-0 sterling. Bat of course no Burman. would think of making such a calculation as 
this. 


In making presents, the quality of the silver was discreetly omitted, and merely the 
weight was given. Thus, in Symes, Jva, p. 493, we find the chief Queen of King B6d6p‘aya 
presenting the Governor-General with ‘‘a silver boy weighing 90 tackall, and a silver cup of 
1]| tackall. Also another silver box weighing 44 tackall and another cup weighing 6 tackall, 
and two silver trays, one weighing 66 tackall, the other 77.’’ The “tackall” on this occasion 
was a little more than half an ounce,” as Sj^mes tells us. 

From the Kalyaui (Pegu) Inscriptions, dated 1476, A. we have some veiy interest- 
ing evidence on this head, as it not only shews that at that time gold, silver and jewels 
were valued by weight, but also that the tickal of silver was then, as now, the standard 
of value.®^ 

King Dhammach^ti of Pegu sent emissaries to Ceylon, and offered, among other thino-s, 
to the Holy Tooth Relic, “ a stone alms-bowl, embellished with sapphires of great value and- 
having for its cover a pyramidal covering made of gold weighing 50 phalas ; an alms- 
bowl with stand and cover complete made of gold weighing 60 •phalas ; a golden vase weio-hino* 
30 phalas ; a duodecagonal betel-box made of gold weighing 30 phalas ; a golden relic-recep- 
tacle weighing phalas T He also sent “for presentation to Bliuvan6kabfiliu, King of 
Sinhaladipa (Ceylon) : — two sapphires valued at 200 phalas of silver ; two rubies valued at 
430 phalas:' Also ‘‘ 200 phalas of gold were given to the emissaries for the purpose of 
providing the 22 theras (monks) and their disciples with the ‘‘ four requisites.” 

Now, the Pali phala is the Sanskrit pala, for which the modern Burmese equivalent is 
a weight equal to 6 tickals (kyctt), or 20 to the pa]?d (vissa), L <?., 20 to the viss. The 
oil pala, however, as far I can at present calculate, was about half the modern b6(l) or 
weight of 5 tickal s.^® 

That the old priests of Burma intended to calculate weights in the old familiar 
Indian style of pala and tula, whatever weights they may have meant by these denomina- 
tions, is clear from the statement in the same Kalyaui Inscriptions, that King Dhammacli6ti 
presented to the c/ie/fiya at Tigarapanagara, L e.Ao the Shwedagon Pagoda at Rangoon, ‘‘a 
large bell made of brass, weighing 3,000 Taking the tula at about 145 oz. trov, I e , 

about 10 lbs. av., we get the weight of this hell to be about 112/5 tons. A weight, "l may 
say, more than doubled by the Mahaghan^ or Great Bell, of the same Pagoda, castlu 184^2 by 
King barawadi, and usually said to weigh over 25 tons; while King Bodop^aya’s (1781-1819 > 
bell at Myingun -weighs about 80 tons.®* • ' 


»! Ante, rob XXH. p. 41. 

Vol” valuing: gold coins tyw-eight. Inio-Chim, 2nd Series, 

95 Latter*s Burmese Grammar, p. 170. 

“ disoussod later in its appropriate place. So the 

Siamese catty IS double the Chinese catty. See Crawfnrd. Siam, p. 331 . P . o me 

ST Ante, ToL XXH. p. 45, -where futd is nnfortunately misprinted iola 

s. bell, lam toWby the Trustees of the ShwMagdn'Pago- 

da,ne7er reached the Pagwda.ha-nng been dropped in the stream, near Kangoon, known as the Pasundaufg Creek. 
It may be thOTenev^heless,^ the seoond large beU in the North-West ooruer of the Pagoda platform was “the 

great bell of the War of 1824. and was then estimated to weigh 18.000 lbs., or about 8 tons. See Laurie Second 

07^7x1“ yflTn’?/' “v “ Bigandet’s Life of ©audoma. 

Or. Ser. d., Yo .1. p. /4. The Bishop makes the weight of the MahOghanta to be 94,682 lbs. plus 2&X to be added 

for copper, gold and sriver thrown into the mould by the devout, during the process of oastiug. This gives two 
r«eta2TO Sbs t respecrively. The Bishop also says that the Myingun Bell is supposed to 

Tf? oT’^^o^ . The measurements he gives of the two bells show that his 

statement of 42 tons for the weight of the MahSghapta must be nearer the truth than the 25 ions. See also Yule, Am, 
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Evil of Bullion Currency. 

Enough has already been written and qtaoted to shew that the actual monetary 
condition of a country without a definite and settled currency is not by any means of 
'that desirable simplicity, which civilized man is so apt to attribute to savages and semi- 
savages. The truth appears to be the other way, vtss,f that simplicity in dealings can only exist, 
where money consists of a recognized coinage and where wealth is expressed in terms of that 

coinage. In fact, Ovid’s famous line should, so far as regards accuracy, have properly run: 

Uffudi’untur opes irritamenta honorum*'^^ 

We have, however, such quaint testimony in an observer so acute as De Morga, as to what 
he considered the evil effects of an exchange of curi*ency for barter in the case of Orientals^ 
which he. saw going on before his own eyes, (1598-1609), that I cannot forbear to qnote it 
here : — 

‘<The tributes which the natives pay to the collectors were fixed by the first 
Governor, Miguel Lopez de Legazpi (1571-1574) in the provinces of Bizayas and Pintados, and 
in the isles of Luzon and its neighbourhood, at a sum of eight reals^ as the whole yearly 
tribute of each tributary. This they paid in the produce which they possessed, gold, wrap- 
pers, cotton, rice, bells, fowls and the rest of what they possessed or gathered, a price being 
fixed and a certain value of each thing, in order that when making payment of the tribute with 
any one of these articles, or with all of them, it should not exceed the value of the eight reals, 
[n this manner it has gone on till now, the Governors raising the prices fixed and valuations of 
the produce as has seemed expedient to them at different times. The tax collectors have 
derived very great profits from collecting in kind ; because after the produce came 
into their possession, they used to sell it at a higher price, by which they largely increased 
their incomes and produce of their collectorates, until a* few years previously (to 1609) when, at 
the petition of some monks, and the instances, which they made upon the subject to His 
Majesty, orders were issued that the natives should pay their tributes in whatever they chose, 
either in kind or in money, without being compelled to anything else : so that having given 
their eight reals they would have fnlblled their obligation. This has been carried out, and 

p. 171 : Stretell, Ficus Elasiica, p. 48 : Malcom, Travels^ Vol. 11. p. 247. Cf. Colquhonn’s mythical bell at Zimm^, 
Among the 8hans, p. 138, said to weigh 183 tons. 

As to the hopelessness of collecting local historical information accurately, I may mention that my attempts at 
finding out the history of the lost bell above-noticed have resulted in this : — In 1468 Dhammach^tt had the bell cast 
at the Pagoda itself, but before he could put it up Maung Zinga (Philippe de Brito} removed it in a steamer, when 
it got lost in the Pazundaung Creek. DhammachHi flourished 1450-1491, A. D., and Maung Zihg^ was in Bui*ma 
1600-1613, A. D. ! This point is further illustrated iu Hesketh-Biggs’ ShioHagdn Pagoda, 1895, pp. 21, 29, 46, 53 ff., 
and in the controversy that his remarks on the bells on the platform thereof gave rise to in the Rangoon Gazette be- 
tween Feb. and May, 1896. I may add that Staunton’s great bell of Pekin, Embassy, 1797, p. 450, works out tcS 
53 tons in weight. 

99 The Hakluyt Society's editor of De Morga constantly intrudes into the footnotes his firm belief in the vil- 
lainy that lies in gold, and is quite delighted when he finds (p. 284) that the natives of the Philippines hid their 
goldmines. sic melius situm quum ierracelat,'’' he exdaims. So writes Ovid also in the line following that 
mentioned in the text ; — “ Jamque nocens fermm, ferroque nocentius aurum Prodieraiit,*' But such sentiments seem 
to me, however, to be the result of superficial observation, or of incorrect reasoning from the facts observed. Captain 
Trant, the anonymous author of (see Laurie, Pegu, p. 287) Two Tears in Ava, obviously a thoughtful observer in many 
ways from his book, puts the result of the want of regular money very well ; — “ Commerce cannot flourish without 
the extraneous aid of money ; but in this country the precious metal is melted into bars and ingots and merely kept 
to look at ; and the value of bullion is completely paralyzed’’ (p. 251). Also Dr. Anderson, Sellings of the Mergui 
ArcJii^pelago, p, 4 f accounts for the poverty of the Seluugs **by the system of balrter, by which they dispose of their 
goods and which gave to dishonest traders the opportunity to fleece them. This state of things, however, is 
now muoh improved, but so long as the barter system exists — and it is still prevalent — and so long as their love of 
strong is pandered to by the traders who deal with them, the Selungs will remain poor.” See also the remarks 
of the traveller Flouest as to the state of commercial affairs in Pegu in 1786, Toung Paot Tol, II. p. 41 £. ; also 
Ridgeway, Origin of Cv/rrency, pp. 11, 259. 

wo Philippine Islands, Hak, Soc. Ed., p, 324 f. ^ Eight Philippine reals were equal to one Spanish dollar. 
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experience has she'^^n that, though this appears to be a compassionate ordinance, and one 
favourable to the natives, it does them a great injury, because, being, as they are, of their 
natural disposition inimical to labour, they neither sow, nor weave, nor work the gold, nor rear 
fowls, or other provisions, as they used to do when they had to pay tribute in these things .* and 
they easily, without so much labour, acqnire the sum of money with w’hich they acquit them- 
selves of their tribute. From this it follows that the natives, from not working, possess less 
property and substance, and the country, which was very well supplied and abounding in every- 
thing, commences to feel a want and scarcity of them, and the holders of the collectorates, 
both His Majesty, as well as the individuals who held them, have experienced great loss and 
reduction in their value. ’’ ^ 

On the other hand^ of the infinite trouble which the obligation to barter constantly 
brought on the old English merchants in the East,^ ^ye have many instances in that 
very excellent book, Dr. Anderson’s Unglish Intercourse with Siam in the Seventeenth Century, 
E, g., at p. 136, a Mr. Sanger reports in 1676 of the tin in Siam, i, e., Mergui, that the King’s 

price was ‘*'^8/8 (dollars). 50 p (per) Bahf^ of S Pec in bartfof goods possible 

ready money may bee pchased at or about 45 Bah^: and it is see much y® better if it 
til r 

can bee soe reduced w : goods in hart : ” Here we have the barter value of goods clearly 
stated to be higher than the cash value. 

In 1678 the President and Council at Fort St. George objected to Burneby’s invoice of 
goods from Siam. ‘‘He had ‘invoiced the copper at three several prices, vis^j at 12, 10, and at 
8 tayle p. chest,’ which they believed represented ‘ the rates he had received in barter fur 
other goods and bought for ready money.’ It was therefore difficult they said ‘to know the 
losse or gains upon it here ’ j therefore they presumed it would he ‘a more plain way to charge it 

allatyf ready money price, for otherwise the gaines is made upon y? copper in the goods 
in which it is bartered, and soe in other goods received in Barter.’ 

In a Eeport on the Trade of S\am written in 1678, Anderson quotes, p. 421, the following:— 
“ Copp(er) of them whose occasions necessitate an immediate sale to negociate their Eeturnes, 

may att first arri vail bee bought for :6: Taell :1: Tecali p. Peel for Cash, but at yt same 

time tis curr^ for ;8; Taell in Barter.” Here again the barter value of goods differed from the 
cash value. 

A little thought will shew how great the uncertainty and difficulty in making up accounts 
of loss and gain must have been under such a system. There was a double appraising 
of the goods to be bought and of the goods to he given in return. Then, the value of 
goods when bought by barter varied in an indeterminate manner from their value when bought 
for cash, i. apparently for coin. The quotations shew the variations to have been as 45 
to 50, as 12 or 10 to 8, and as 6 to 8, almost in the same year. And lastly, in rendering 
accounts all these varying values had to he reduced down to a cash value. Truly one per^ 
ceives what a blessing a fixed currency in coin of the realm really is, when one comes to realise 
the difficulties that beset our ancestors in the East only two hundred years ago, 

(To he continued,) 

2 Tlie whole passage reads suspiciously like special pleading, but, if it be not, and given that the practical 
result of changing payment of taxeain kind to an optional payment.in cash had actually the result of reducing the 
products of the country, it is odd that a trained lawyer like De Morga should not have seen that his statements 
amount to this : the collectors undervalued the payments in kind, which the people naturally looked on as unfair, 
and the tax in cash was so light that the people had not to work in order to pay it. 

s They used to barter with each other. In lo83 Potts at Ayuthia bartered a ** chest of copper for “ a butt of 
beer ” with a Captain Heath. Anderson, Siam, p. 199. 

* Of. also ojp. cit p. 139. 5 Op. cit. p. 147. Of. also p, 192. 
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THE VAJASAliTETA UPANISHAD. 

BY HEEBEET BAYNES, M.EA.S. 

V^jasan^ya or l&a Upanisliad, 

Vdjasarteya UpanisJiad, 

This ^raliasya’ of tlie Vajasaneyins, whicli is one of tHe sliortesfc of these ancient treatises, 
forms the last chapter of the later collection of the Yajurv^da called Sukla, ‘ white/ and may 
be said to be the companion to the Katha Upamshad, which belongs to the earlier collection or 
the same V8da called Krishna, ‘black/ The Vdjasaneija Sanihitd is ascribed to Bishi Yajha- 
valkya and called Snkla because the Mantra portion is kept distinct from the Brfihmana, 
whereas in the older Taittirhja-SamkM of Vaisampuyana the separation between the Mantras 
and the Brahmanas is greatly obscured, if not altogether lost. Heiice its name Krishna. 

Like the Talavakara of the Sdma Veda our Upanishad is also known by the first w'ord of 
the first Mantra, which in this case is Isa. There is great uncertainty about the text, not only 
as to the number, hut also as to the order of the Mantras, and even as to the Sauti-pafcha, The 
text I have used, and which I subjoin, is that of the Allahabad edition {Sanivat 1945). 

Of all the TJpanishads the Vdjasaneya is perhaps the most spiritual. It has been more than 
once translated into English prose, but I venture to think that, excellent as these translations 
often are, notably those by Dr. Roer amd Pi-of. Max Miiller, we shall never rightly appreciate 
such majesfcioal Mantras of the aspiring Spirit until we strive to render them into verse. 

After invoking the divine blessing upon the reverent aspirations of both master and pupil, 
the Rishi begins by boldly stating the sublime truth, so familiar to us in the words of the 
Hebrew poet, that ‘the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof, the world and they that 
dwell therein.’ This is all the more remarkable because the word used is not Brahman or 
Atman but the far more personal tsa. It is the very secret of Bhakti-jijMsa, A very similar 
thought, though with a more 'pantheistic tendency, is exquisitely .expressed in the GUd : — 

Samam sarveshu bhutSshu tishtantam Param^svaraih 
Vinasyatsvavinasyantam yah pasyati sa pasyati. 

Samaih pa%an hi sarvatra samavasthitamisvara 
Ka hinastyatmanatmanam tato ya.ti param gatiiii. 

In all things dwells the Loi'd supreme, 

Undying, when they cease to be. 

Whoso can look beyond the dream 
And kuow Him — he indeed can see ; 

The Self within he cannot wrong 
But treads the Path serene and strong ! 

Then we are told how the traveller on the Path must know the secret of vairdgya,oi action 
without attachment. Having once seen that the world is in the Lord, we must not set our 
affection upon things that pass, but rather strive after the Heart of things and find that He is 
our Pearl. ?ishi and Sufi agree in this, that 

Kullu Shejin halikun ilia vajliu-hu, 

‘ All things shall perish save His face ; ’ 

and can exclaim together ; — 

Tura si Kungara-i-arsh mi-sanand safir : 

Na danamat ki dar in Khakdan che uftadast. 

‘ From God’s high throne in love to thee they call, 

Thts dast-heap and thy goods abandon all J* 
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The Bhagavad Gita sajs that there are four classes of men who seek refuge in God : the 
oppressed, those who seek truth, such as are impelled by good, and the wise. Of these, it says, 
the wise man who in uninterrupted devotion consecrates himself wholly to the One, is the best, 
for he loves God above everything, and God loves him. So here, the man who by atma- 
sanyama y6ga, voepa iira^^ as Plotinus hath it, has found the vanity of this passing world, 
gives up wealth and earthly enjoyment for the deep, quiet gladness of a soul set free in God. 

With the great poet of the Middle Age he feels 

La so a voluntade e nostra pace, 

Cio ch’ella cria e die natura face ! 

His will having become one with the supreme Will, he discovers the Divine in all his 
fellows and can never again look with contempt upon any member of the human race. Indeed, 
to the true yogin it must ever be a matter of profound sorrow, that any of God’s creatures 
should so put out the light that is in them, as to be fit for nothing but those depths of sunless 
gloom where dwell those of whom Dante used to say : non ragioniam di lor^ ma guarda ejpassa ! 

And so the seer passes from Purusha to Prana, from Skambha to Ucchishta until the goal 
is reached — Isa, Lord of all, in whom he lives and moves and has his being. He discovers 
the meaning of Creation and sees how, from the foundation of the world, the All-Father has 
been assigning to His children their stations and duties. 

But the materialists, who see nothing in the dawn upon Himala peaks, in the brooding 
blue of the star-strewn sky, but a chance concatenation of a congeries of atoms ; who can 
behold, unmoved, the abundance of Nature in the tropical forest at noonday, who can watch the 
fiight of a swallow, the play of the breeze in the summer-grass or the dainty dance of a shining 
sea and still proclaim : * No God ! ’ are of all most men miserable. We can almost liear the 
Eishi weep as he utters these sorrowful sWcas ! And, indeed, if this were the last word of Indian 
wisdom we too might shed the tear for Aryavarta. But it is not. As in the Kabbala the 
devout Hebrew finds Anl to be the secret name of God, so here the Eishi rests at last in the 
great Aham, and the Upanishad ends with the exquisite thought of the unfolding of the 
infinite Spirit — Om, Kham, Brahma — whose face is hidden in the golden veil of Truth ! 

By Om protected may we be ; 

’Mid all our study, till it cease, 

Be softly chanted ; peace ! peace ! peace ! 

Illumined in serenity 1 


0 dweller ’neath these nether skies, 

To see how all things in accord 
Proclaim : ‘ the world is in the Lord * 
Abandon wealth and lift thine eyes ! 

For life, if thine a hundred years, 

Must be naught else but faithful deed 
Without a thought of praise or meed, 
Escaping penitential tears ! 

To sunless regions ’neath the ground, 

Where dark and lonesome spirits hide, 

Go slayers of the soul, who slide 
From depth to depth without a sound! 

More hidden, more soul-piercing far 
Than sight or hearing, taste or touch 
Is He, the great first Spirit, subh 
As only sages know, fixed as the primal Star i 
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He ’^vanderetli not, yet moves about, 

Is far, but still for ever near : 

The world within is His, and clear 
His traces in the world without ! 

Beholding all things in the Soul, 

The Self in all the world around, 

We know no Sorrow, nor are found 
To look with scorn on !N‘ature’s scroll ! 

He everywhere is seen to be 

All-knowing Prophet, Poet pure. 

To each assigning, to endure, 

Reward of works eternally ! 

Ah 1 truly to be pitied they 

Who worship what they do not know, 
But most of all are full of woe 
Who grope in darkness through the day. 

For wisdom’s life is of the heart, 

But folly’s ever one of sense ; 

So say the sages, and the whence 
To them is known : they live apart. 

And he who truly masters these, 

In ignorance sees naught but death, 

In knowledge life, ay, lasting breath 
That to the spirit leads with ease I 

0 ye who find in atoms all 
The first and last of Nature’s law, 

Ye worshiiD blindly, and the awe 
Of things unseen — beyond your call ! 

For spirit’s life is of the heart, 

But that of matter one of sense : 

So say the sages, and the whence 
To them is known : they live apart. 

And he who realises this. 

Who dies to matter and who lives 
To spirit, he it is who gives 
Himself to everlasting bliss I 

0 Soul, sustained by ether free. 
Undying part of man’s estate. 
Seed-sower, thou, ere ’tis too late. 
Just think ; what shall the harvest be ? 

0 Fire divine, by those fair ways 
That lead to good, us truly guide, 
And ward all evil from our side, 

That we may yield thee lasting praise! 

0 6m, 0 Spirit infinite 
Whose face within the golden veil 
Of truth is hid : to thee all hail ! 
Thou art our refuge, our delight ! 
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NOTES ON THE NIOOBAEESE. 


BY E. H. MAif, 0. 1. E. 


No, 1. 

Numario System and Arithmetic.^ 


In conSetinence, no doubt, of the long -established trade in coooanuts and tbeir acquaintance 
•with foreign traders, the Nicobarese possess an adequate system of numeration, more than 
sufficient for tbeir own requirements. Especially is this the case with the Car Nicobarese, who, 
haring a word (viz., Idkf denoting 20,000 (really 10,000 pairs), are able to express any multiple 
of that number. 


Travellers tell ns in reference to the art of counting, “ which is the foundation of science, 
that it is common to find the primitive method of counting by fingers and toes still in practical 
use, while in many languages some of the very terms employed in numeration are traceable to 
this peculiarity. That the Nicobarese system of numeration originated in the practice 
of counting by means of the fingers, is evidenced by the fact that, while fat and kane-tai^ 
denote the hand (or* finger) ; oal-iai the palm ; o7i-tai the back of the hand ; we have tanat 
indicating 5 ; inaia. score ; and dbUai 200 (also, in certain circumstances, 10). When, however, 
a modern Nicobarese counts he never make use of pebbles, cowries, grains, or other objects, 
and only occasionally, or for emphasis, of his fingers. Usually he names the numeral which he 
desii-es to express without any such aid. But, when a Nicobarese, possessing more than 
three or four children, brothers, sisters, etc., is asked their number, he will, before com- 
mitting himself to a reply, almost invariably enumerate them on his fingers by turning 
down the fingers of one hand with the fore-finger of the other, commencmg with the little 

finger. 

In his transactions with ship-traders the Nicobarese keeps a tally of the quantity of cocoa- 
nuts promised or delivered, by means of strips of cane or bamboo, called lenTebk-yigodt. At inter- 
vals of about one-third of an inch along these strips, nicks are made by bending the fibre over 
the thumb-nail, each nick thus formed representing a score (really 10 pairs) of nuts either due or 
delivered.® As this is the only system of keeping tally which they possess, they have no method 
of recording any lower numeral than a score of nuts. I have, too, known a Nicobarese in 
enumerating from memory the huts in a village employ a similar strip of cane, making a nic^ 
for each hut he called to mind, and, on noting the last, count all the nicks he had made, it is 
hardly necessary to add that no figures or cyphera are in use. The Car Nicobarese also on 
certain occasions maintain a calendar of wood (styled /cewrafa),* resembhng in most cases a 
sword-blade, on which incisions are made, each of which signifies a day.^ 

The Nicobarese system of numeration is that known as the vigesimal, the peculiarities and 
irregularities of which, are soon mastered. A striking peculiarity is that, in counting oocoanuts, 
money, and edible birds’-nests, the natives of the Central and Southern Groups (both coast and 


1 It shotdd be borne in mind that, except where otherwise stated, the remarks and Nicobarese 
papers refer to the dialect spoken by the natives Of the Central Group of islands (ms., Camorta, Nanoowry. 
Trinkut, and Katchal), where the Indian Government established a station in 1869. . 

» This is doubtless derived from the Malay luisa (10,000) which has its source m the 
The more extensive individual trausactions iu oocoauuts with ship-traders at Car Nioobw - f~“ ‘ 

nrobably exceed the aggregate of the rest of the group - accounts for the employment at that latod “ 

ter^ of rach magnitude. [Derivatives of laksha are common all over the Ear East with senses varying between a 

thousand and a million. -Ed.] , it £ ik a Vni yyTtt tv 109 

S There is no specific word distinguishing the band from the finger. . ’ of tmta ' This tally 

• At Car Nicobar notches are eat in a stick in sets of five, each notch indicating a score of nuts. This tally 
stick is styled Zlnhalfkolct * 

‘£«icSfof'i'Lmngti^^ days isto beobservedin theuse of the knotted cane strip, styled 
tinloaici Yol. XXIII, p. 109), ^ 
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inland commnnities) reckon by pairs, ^ scores, and four-lmndreds, the corresponding terms 
emploj'ed bearing to some extent a family resemblance ; while other objects (with a few except 
tions shortly to be mentioned) are reckoned by scores. In the remaining three dialects the 
systems somewhat differ Car Nicobar reckons by pairs, scores, two-hnndreds, four-hundreds, ‘ 
two-thousands, and twenty-thousands ; Chowra by pairs, scores, two-hundreds, two- thousands, 
and four-thousands j Teressa and Bompoka, by pairs, scores, two-hundreds and two- 
thousauds. 


Another point to note is that (in the Central Group) the term doktai^ when referring to cocoa- 
nuts, money, and edible birds’ -nests signifies 200, but it can be employed only with momcMama 
signifying 400 : it cannot, therefore, be used in reference to the above objects for any less num- 
ber than 600 {Ejo, : — lieang-momohlama-doktui = 1 X 400 -f 200). Employed, however, with 
other objects, e, g., men, huts, paddles, etc., dbktai denotes 10 only ; but, as in the former case 
it can be used only with momchmma, which then signifies 20, and therefore the lowest number for 
which it can be employed is 30 (-Eoj. ; — heang-momchlama-ddhtai-yuaiig-patyuh^^ = 1 X 20 -{- 10 
( lit», fruit)-men. 

Two only of the six dialects — and these the most widely apart — the Car Nicobar and 
the Shorn Peii (s. e,, the inland tribe of the Great Nicobar) adopt the Malay system of counting 
from 11 to 19 inclusive, 1 (and) 10, 2 (and) 10, 3 (and) 10, etc., whereas the four other 
dialects have the Burmese system, viz,^ 10 (and) 1, 10 (and) 2, 10 (and) 8, etc.^^ 

None of the numerical terms employed in the dialect of the Central Group express a second 
meaning except tafml (6), which also signifies '‘pair, couple;” but when employed in the latter 
sense no confusion is possible, as it is invariably preceded by one or other of the numerals from 
Iteang (1) to heang-hata (9) inclusive. E.6, : — tafual-tafml-heang = 13 G pairs -i- 3). 

With the exception of the term Idh^ the only numeral which appears to be of foreign deri- 
vation is that denoting 7 (issdt in the Central Group and sat at Car Nicobar), which resembles 
the corresponding equivalent in the Indian languages proper (sdt\ but this, doubtless, in the 
absence of any more satisfactory evidence, is a mere coincidence. 

In order to exhibit, by way of contrast, two of the somewhat diverse systems of numeration 
employed in these dialects the terms used in the Central Group and at Car Nicobar will now be 
shewn in parallel columns. With reference to the foregoing explanations the terms preceded 
by («) represent those that are employed in relation to cocoanuts, money, and edible birds’- 
nests, while the terms preceded by (b) represent those that are used in speaking of other objects, 
e. g,i men, animals, huts, canoes, baskets, spears, etc. 


Table of Comparative Numeration. 


Central Group. 

^ j (a) heang 

^ \ (&) heang 

^ I (a) heang-tafCal (lit,, one pair) 

t (^) an 

/{a) heang-tafual-heang (ZiV., one pair 
3 < (and) one). 

( (b) loe (or lue) 


Car Nicobar. 

j M keng 
( (b) kahok 

j (a) heng-tahbl (lit., one pair) 

( (&) neat 

^(a) heng-tahbl-heng (lit., one pair (and) 
^ one) 

((^) IQe 


8 This is due to the Nicobarese practice of tying two cocoanuts together by means of a strip of the husk of each, 
the object being for convenience of carrying them on a pole over the shoulder, or of allowing a quantity to be carried 
together in either hand. 

® This diverse use of the terms tuojucTiTcuna and ddhtai, when the context is known, causes no confusion. [Per- 
haps the simplest explanation would be that ddktai when used with momchuima signifies half plus. ” — En.] 

The use of this and other numeral co- efficients will shortly be explained, 

[This use of what have been called the direct and inverse methods of enumeration concurrently on one group 
of Islands is most interesting : vide Knott, the Abacus, in Trans, Asiatic Boc, ofXapan, Vol. XIV. p. 40. — Ei>.] 
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Centpal Group. 
ah-tafilal 

(f«) 

Car Nicobar. 
ueafc-tahbl 


fdau 

i(b) 

laii 


A h-taffiahheang 

( («) 

neafc-tahol-heng 

^ 1 (5) 

tauai 

\(b) 

fani 

6 i 

Ide-tafual 

jW 

lile-tahol 

®((*) 

taffial 

i(i) 

tafilal 

„|(«) 

loe-tafual-heang 

/(«) 

hle-tahol-heng 

Silt 


issat 

Ub) 

00 

fdan-taffial 

/(«) 

fan-tahbl 

eufoau ... ... ... .c* 

l(&) 

heo-hare 

9 1 

U&) 

fdan-tafual-heaug 

r(‘^) 

faa-tahol-heng 

heang-hata 

Hb) 

maicliLia-tare 


tanai-tafilal 

/(«) 

tanl-tahol 

shorn 

L(b) 

sam 

i (6). 

tauai'tafual-heang 

/(«) 

tam-tahbMieng 

shbm-heaug 

IW 

kahok-siau 


hea ug-hata-fca f uaMieang 

jW 

luaicliua-tare-tahol-heng 

'( ih) 

shom-heaiig’-hata 

(W 

maichila-tare-sian 

1 (b) 

lieaug-inai 

f {«) 

heng-aiiai (also sam-tahbl) 

heang-momcluama 

Ui) 

kahok-michama 

~ 3 J i 

1 (b) 

heaug-inai-enfoan (-tafual)^^ ... 

i («) 

Hb) 

heng-anai-heo-hard(-tah61)i3 

heang-momclnama-dbktai-tafiial 

kaliok-michama-tafilal-slan 

112 1 

tanai-inai-tafual (-tafilal) 

J («) 

tani-anai-tafQal(-tahol) 

tanai-monichiama-doktai-nn ... 

lib) 

tanl-mxchtoa-neat-siaa 

- fW 

shbm-inai-heang (-tafilal) 

f(«) 

sam-a]iai-heng(-tahbl) ; heng-ngong-^^ 

202.^ 

Iw 

shbm'-momchTama-an 

t(^) 

heng-tahbl (lit, 1 x 200 + oue pair) 
sam-michama-neat 


heang-momchlama-dbkfcai 

/r«) 

lue-yong 

heaug-inai-doktai-moDichiama . . . 

1(5) 

heng-auai-tani-talibl-michama 

^000 {« 

tanai-momchlama 

j («) 

sam-mbag; heng-kaiue 

tanai-inai-momchlama^^^ 

1(5) 

tam-anai-niicharaa 

40,000 (a) 

tanai-inai-momchlama 

(«) 

lieug-anai-kaiBe ; neat-lak 

100,000 (a) 

sho m-Ati -iiiai-fcanai-taf aal-mom- 

(a) 

tani-lak 

200,000 (a) 

chlama. 

heaug-inai-tanai-fcom-momchia- 

(a) i 

sam-lak 


iiaa. I 

When it is intended to convey the meaning that a round number is referred to, the term 
yuli^ngare (indicating “ whole/’ or ^‘no more and no less”) is added. Be . : — dk-monichiama' 
koktai tdk ruim yiiJi ngare, Exactly one thousand rnpees.^^ When the number referred to falls 
short by a little of some round number it is sometimes expressed by employing the word tangla 


Where iaJ'Hal and ta\ol (indicating “pair”) are shewn. withiu brackets it denotes that it is optional to express 

them. 

It is interesting to note, how, in the Oar Nicobar dialect, from considerations of euphony, the term denoting 
** 200 ” varies, as to its initial letter, according to the last letter, of the preceding numeral. JSx. 200 . . heng-ngong ; 
400 . . neat-ti>ng ; 600 , . Im-yong ; 880 . . j'dn^ndng ; 1,000 , , tanl-ybng ; 1200 . . iafUal-long ; and so on np to 2,000 . , 
sanumhig. 

1^ Note that, for the reasons explained in the foregoing, the numeral used to denote 2,000 (Lit, 5x20 x20) 
in referring to men, animals, huts, etc., is the same as that signifying 40,000 {lit, 5 x 20 x400) when reierring to 
coooanuts, etc. 

1® [Compare the Taungthu (Phao) numeral suffix pd, and the Sh^n numeral suffix mwig or l^ng, which is 
written 2 1 . — Ed.] 
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(to reach), as follows :^loe tare tangla dn^momcUama hen ni, 37 (ht., 3 more reach two*score) 
huts, 

From the foregoing examples if; will be seen that no conjunctions are employed in express- 
ing numbers involving the use of several nnnieral terms* 

By prefixing, infixing, or suffixing, the particles m\ ma, em, am, or om to^ a numeral the 
sense of ‘‘only such a number is conveyed. Ex. hemeang, only one; dnma, only two; 
lamue, only three; fomdan, only four ; iamami, only five ; tamafual, only six ; missat, only, 
seven"; inenf dan, on\j eight ; Jiememg-hat a, only nine: shambm, only ten. 

The processes of addition and subtraction of simple quantities are accomplished on the 
fino-ers, or by means of the lenhok^ngodt. Supposing, for example, that A owed B 200 cocoa. 
nnte and incurred a further debt of 350 cocoanuts, he would express the fact by turning down, 
in the presence of B, one finger after another of each hand — commencing in each case with the 
little finger — , and on reaching the thumb of the second hand he would close both fists and 
brino-ing°the knuckles together, open both hands simultaneously, as though throwing something 
froni e^h on to the ground, at the same time exclaiming — shbm'^ (10) — the word “ 
indicating score,” being understood — thereby signifying 200, and adding the words hearg- 
momchlamd!" (400), i. e,, by taking the previous debt of 200 into account. He' would then 
recommence, and aEter counting the fingers of one hand and the little and third fingers of the 
second hand, he would say “ isssdb^^ (7), and, crossing the next {L e., middle) finger with one of 
the other hand, he would say ‘‘ tanai^^ (5) — the word “ tafual,^ indicating “ pair” being 
understood — , following this up by again closing both hands, bringing the knuckles together 
and opening them simultaneously in a downward direction and exclaiming “ heang-momchiama^ 
i$sdt-inai4ami(:tafml) which denotes 550. 


Multiplication^® and division are never attempted. They do not seem to experience the 
need for any such calculations, sufficiently at least to stimulate whatever faculty they possess 
for devising some practicable methods. 


The necessity for expressing fractional numbers or quantities is experienced to so slight 
an extent, that but few seem to agree as to the exact meaning of the few terms that are on rare 
occasions employed for the purpose. These terms are ; — 
heang-molkdhla = one-half. 

heang- 7 n{sheya = one-third (? also one-fifth, one-sixth, etc,). 

Mang-sliei-to = one-fonrth. 

dn-misheya = two-thirds (? also two-fifths). 

loe-shei4d == three-fourths. 

heang-lieang-molkdhla = one and one-half. 

dh-heang-mislieya = two and one-third (or thereabout). 

The terms denoting ordinals are very limited, and from the absence of uniformity in their 
use it is evident that they rarely have occasion to employ them. In order to express the order 
in a row of objects or in a race they caunot reckon beyond the 7th, the term denoting which 
also signifiles “ the last.” The two sets of terms in use are here given ; — 


(1st) oreh ; oiigeh ; or moreh 
(2nd) tanoe~dk ... 

(3rd) mong-^itang-ne 
(4th) menydk 
(5th) tande-olc-menydh ... 
(6th) me^iydli-Jia 
(7th) mandijsynga-shtan 


(1st) moreh 
(2nd) tanoe-ok-raoreh 
(3rd) mong^uang^ne 
(4th) ta7ide~ok-7nong-yuang~ne 
(oth) memjdh 

(6th) and i me^iydMca, also 
last / mandijeynga-slitan 


The word for 8 (mjdan) apparently composed of dn (2) x foan (4), seems to be a solitary instance of an 
attempt in this direction. 
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The only explanation — such as it is — giyen for this paucity of terms by those who have 
been questioned on the subject is that there are never more than 7 moons*' in a Nicobarese 
‘"year” (u e., monsoon), and that, although they have specific names for each ‘^moon,*’ they 
associate each in their mind as either the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, etc., of the “year.** In their canoe- 
races, moreover, there would rarely be so many as 7 competitors. 

In order to express a certain date since any event, such as the 9th, 15th, 23rd since new 
moon or since some ones arrival, departure, death, etc., the suffix she*’ added to the cardinal, 
denoting the number of days, is all that is needed. jSx, :^linheh heaiig-momchiama-Ioe-she dam 
na ledt kaiyhiga, this is the 23rd night since his departure. 

Collective numbers. — In order to indicate pairs or sets of four or more of certain objects 
the following terms are employed : — 

tafual, in reference to a pair of cocoanuts, rupees, or edible birds’-nests. 

tdicy in reference to a pair of bamboo utensils containing shell-lime. 

aniokf in reference to two pairs of (L e., 4) bamboo utensils containing shell-lime. 

amok, in reference to a pair of cooking-pots. 

haminta^, in reference to a set of four or five of the smallest size of cooking-pots.^^^ 
noang, in reference to a set of ten pieces of tortoiseshell. Hx, : — Ide ndang okdcd^ 
three sets (i. e., 30) pieces of tortoiseshell. 

Such phrases as “ by pairs,” by scores,** ‘‘by four-hundreds** are rarely used, but would 
be expressed as follows : — 

by pairs, Mang-tafual-heang^ta/uah 

by scores, heang~inai-lieang4nau 

by four-hundreds, heang-ynornchlama-heang-momchiama^ 

Be current time, — Shud is the term most commonly employed as the equivalent for the 
English “ times.*’ Ea>,:^fanaishi{>dj&7e times; but several other terms are in use, each of 
which, however, in a restricted sense. : — 

loe kota-taij 3 times (in reference to hammering or other hand- work). 

dh ko-cliat, twice (in reference to jumping). 

foan ho-ngaddhj 4 times (in reference to going). 

tanai ko-ne-nge, 5 times (in reference to talking, singing, etc.). 

foan ho-shi-chakd, 4 times (in reference to eating, etc.). 

issdt ko-shi-dhha, 7 times (in reference to washing, etc.). 

Numeral co-ejBfioieiits. — One of the many proofs of the affinity existing between the Nico- 
barese and the Indo-Chinese races is the presence in full force in all their dialects — including 
even that of the isolated and degraded inland tribe of Great Nicobar — of the system, 
which necessitates, in the enumeration of objects, the employment of a term — known to gram- 
marians as numeral co-efficients — descriptive of the particular object referred to. 

Contrary to the practice, generally (if not always) adopted in both Burmese and Malay, 
these co-efficients are invariably inserted between the numeral and the object designated and 
not after the latter. 

(1) yuang^^ (fruit) ; koi (head) ; tat ; iat-yuang ; tat-koi are used in referring to 
human beings,^® e, g*, foan yuang Figu (4 Burmese) ; dh koi hoan (two 
children); heang tat Hit (one bachelor); tanai tat-yumig Maldyu (five Malays). 

Vide ante f Yol, XXIV. p. HI, item. 103. 

18 The Oar Nicobarese equivalents of these are respectively as fo31ows 

(1) taka; (2) nong ; (4) tdh; (5) momii; (6) md; (7) mng ; (8) HU; (9) Igmndha and turn; (ll)ihumvi ; 

(.14) miUma, 

19 Also to the carved wooden figrures, called hareau (vide ante, Vol, XXIV. p 133). 
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(2) noang (cylinder) is applied to animals, birds, fishes, insects, eggs, spears, boxes, 

baskets, ropes, legs, fingers, lips, nose, eyes, teeth, dhaSy fish-hooks, rings, 
seeds, etc. Ei&, Toe rtoang Ma (three fishes). 

(3) {ndang‘-)yuang^^^ is applied to fruits only, e. y., dh inai (noang-)yuang oyau 

(40 coeoanuts). 

(4) tdh (wide) ; in connection with flat objects, such as planks, paddles, coins, 

tortoiseshells, edible birds’-nests, finger-nails, leaves, feathers, cloth, clothes, 
thatch ; also, however, cooking-pots and fishing-nets, e, g., foan tdh poxvali 
(4 paddles), 

(h) hen,'^^ when referring to dwellings and other buildings, ianai lien ni (5 huts). 

(6) chanangy^^ to trees, posts, hairs, etc., issdt clianang onlhah (7 trees). 

(7) danoi,^^ to ships, boats, and canoes ; Toe danbi chbng (3 ships). 

(8) hinle?^ to bamboo utensils containing shell-lime. 

(9) idni (bunch), to bunches of plantains, betel-nuts, Pajidaniis, etc., or to single 

pineapples and papayas. 

(10) mamal (also mohohha), to bundles of prepared Pandamis or Cycas paste. 

(11) ^omdh (bundle), to large bundles of split cane, also to the large trimmed 

bundles of imitation firewood offered by naourners at the grave. 

(12) melcuyay^'^- to small bundles of cane, ten of which equal onepomtf/^ 

(13) oninol (bundle), to small bundles of firewood. 

(14) lameynT^^ to bundles of Chinese tobacco. 

(15) amolcay^^ to books only. 

(16) chamhihuay^^ to ladders only. 

(17) shamayia^y^^ to pieces — of, say, 40 yards — of calico, etc, 

(18) hamildngy^^ to cords and fishing-lines. 

To the above may be added the following expressions for distance 

het-nbang^^ (used with green cocoanut) in order to express distance by sea, e, g.y 

loe het-noang fihndu he tang (we could arrive (there) in three green coeoanuts’ time). 
hoJibt^^ (used with maiydy take a betel-quid), in order to convey an idea of distance by 
land or time spent on a visit; e. p., fdan Icohot ind maiyd tang (you two 
could reach (that place) in four betel-quids’ time). 


MISCELLANEA. 


DERIVATION OE SAPEQITE. 

Sapeque is the ordinary form in French writers 
of the commercial term cash now used for the 
lowest denomination of modern Chinese currency. 
Yule, Hohson-Johsony s. v., could only guess at its 
derivation from a Malay word sapaku, hut the 
following quotations settle the point, proving him 
to he right in his guess. 


1639. — ** It (eaxa, cash) hath a four-square hole 
through it, at which they string them on a Straw ; 
a String of two hundx'ed Caxaes, called Sata, 
is worth about three farthings sterling, and five 
Satas tyed together make a Sapocon. The 
Javians, when this money came first amongst 
them, were so cheated with the Novelty, that they 
would give six bags of Pepper for ten Sapoeons, 


20 The bracket denotes that it is optional, though more correct, to express noanff with yuang, 

21 The original meaning of this term is not known to the present inhabitants. 

22 The meaning of this is that Nicobarese invariably carry green (L e., unripe) coooannts when going any 
distance, or when likely to be absent some time, in their canoes in order to refresh themselves when thirsty ; one or 
more coeoanuts would he drunk by each person according to the distance travelled. 

2® The practice of chewing betel-quids being universal among them the approximate time ordinarily occupied 
shewing one or more is well known and serves the purpose shewn in the text. 
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thirteen whereof amount to hut a Crown. But they 
have had leisure enough to see their error ; for in 
a short time, the Island was so filled with this 
stuff e, that they wei*e compelled to absolutely 
prohibit all trading, which so disparaged this 
money, that at present two Sacks of Pepper will 
scarce come for one hundred thousand Cuxaes.'^ — 
Mandelslo, Voyages and Travels into tha East 
Indies, E. T., 1639, p. 117. 

1703. — “ This is the reason why the Caxas are 
valued so little : they are punched in the middle, 
and string’d with little twists of Scraw, two 
hundred in one Twist, which is called Santa> 
and is worth nine Deniers. Pive Santas tied 
together, make a thousand Caxas, or a Sapoon 
(? misprint for Sapocon).” Collection of Dutch 
Voyages, p. 199. This passage gives the same 
story as Mandelslo, interpolated, I gather, in the 
account of the first voyage, 1595-7, by the an- 
onymous editor. 

1813. — “ The only currency of the counti’y 
(Cochin-China') is a sort of cash, called sap- 
pica, composed chiefiy of tutenague,^ 600 mak- 
ing a quan.” — Milburn, Oriental Commerce, Ed. 
1825, pp. 444-6, in Yule, Hobson- Jobson, s. v. 
sapeca. Yule adds that mace and sappiea are 
equally Malay words. 

1821. — The proper coined money of Tonquin 
and Cochin-China is called a Sapek, or Sap^que, 
and consisted formerly of brass, but now of zinc. 
.... Sixty sapeks make a mas .... Sfx 
hundred sapeks, which make a hwan, are com- 
monly strung upon a filament of ratan, and in 
this manner kept for use.’’ — Crawfurd, Embassy 
to Siam, p. 517. 

1830. — “ The money current on Bali consists 
solely of Chinese pice with a hole in the centre, 
which have been introduced into Bali from time 
immemorial. They value them at half a cent, and 
600 may be obtained for a silver dollar. They 
however put them up in hundi’eds and thousands; 
two hundred are called satah, and are equal to 
one rupee copper, and a thousand called sapaku^ 
are valued at five rupees.” SingapoQ'e Chronicle, 
June, 1830, in Moor, Indian Archipelago, 1837, 
p. 94. 

1852. — “ P^ku, a string or file of the small 
coins called pichisj^ — Crawfurd, Malay Diet., 
5 . V, sahi : in comp, sa, is one ” in Malay ; piehis 
ov pitis is a cash. 

1876. — “ From sapek, a coin found in Ton- 
quin and Cochin-China, and equal to about half a 
pfenning (1/300 Thaler), or about one-sixth of a 
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German Ereutzer.” — Giles, Glossary of Refer- 
ence, p. 122, in Yule, H obson-J obson, s. v* sapeca. 

1880. — ‘‘ He (Da Cunha) seems to imply that 
the smallest denomination of coin struck by 
Albuquerque at Goa in 1510 was called cepayqua, 
i, e , in the year before the capture of Malacca, 
and consequent familiarity with Malay terms. I 
do not trace his authority for this ; the word is not 
mentioned in the Commentaries of Albuquerque, 
and it is quite possible that the dinheiros, as these 
small copper coins were also called, only received 
the name cepayqua at a later date, and some 
time after the occupation of Malacca,” — Yule, 
Hobson- Johson, s r. sapeca, commenting on 
Da Cunha, Portuguese Eamismatics, 1880, pp. 1], 
1 - 2 , 22 . 

1886. — Sapeca, Sapeque. This word is used 
at Macao for what we call cash in Chinese cur- 
rency; and it is the word generally used by 
French writers for that coin .... We can hardly 
doubt that the true origin of the term is that given 
in a note communicated by our friend Mr, E. C. 
Baber : — “ Y ery probably from Malay sa, one, 
and palm, a string or file of the small coins called 
piehis .... pdJeu is written by Favre pehu, 
(Diet. Malay-Fran^ais, 1875-80) and is derived 
by him from the Chinese pelco, cent.”® . . , , 
Sapeku would then properly be a string of 100 
cash, but it is not difficult to perceive that it might 
through some misunderstanding .... have 
been transferred to a single coin.” — Yule, 
Hobson- Jobson, s. v. sapeca. 

1890. — “ Le tael d’ argent est la monnaie 
courante du pays. La qualite et le cours varient 
selon les lieus. Les sapeques en laiton ont 
aussi cours ; le change moyen est de 1,500 pour 
uu tael.” — Rocher, Notes sur un Voyage au Yun- 
nan, in Toeing Fao, Yol, I. p. 51. 

1892. — “This is a brief history of the sapec 
(mox*e commonly knowm to us as the cash), the 
only native coin of China, and which is found 
evei’y where from Malaysia to Japan.” — Ridge- 
way, Origin of Currency, p. 157. 

R. C. Temple. 

SOME NOTES ON THE POLELOEE OF THE 
TELUGUS. 

By G. R. Subeamiah Pantulu. 

{Continued from p, 168:) 

- SXXYII. 

Thebe was a king at Anantapur, !Kuntliibh6ja 
by name. While he was holding his darbdr, 
being seated on his throne, and surrounded by 

Crawfurd. It is not in SchlegeTs “ Chinese Loan-words 
in the Malay Language,” in Toung Fao, Yol. I. p. 391. ff. 


1 I. e,, spelter. 

® This should be a mistake — vide quotation from 
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a host of pundits, ministers, and others, a 
Kshatriya came and bowed and said that he was 
an expert in archery, and that he came there to 
serve the king as he was not able to get a living 
elsewhere. The king engaged his services at one 
hundred rupees per mouth. Erom that day 
forwards he kept a vigilant watch over the king’s 
palace. On a certain midnight, while the king 
was sleeping comfortably upstairs, he heard the 
cries of a woman, called his attendant and asked 
him what it was. The archer said that he, too, 
had heard the same cries for ten days past, but 
could not say why it was, but that he would make 
enquiries, should the king command him to do so. 
The king consented, and followed him incognito 
to see whither he went. He went outside the 
town, and there saw a woman with dishevelled hair, 
seated near the temple of Durg^, crying at the 
top of her voice. He asked her who she was and 
why she was crying. She replied that she was the 
tutelary goddess of Kunthiblidja’s kingdom, 
and that as the king was to breathe his last in 
two or three days more, she was crying— for, who 
would protect her then ? The archer then asked 
her if there were any means by which the king’s 
life could be saved. Whereupon she said that if 
the archer’s son were offered as a sacrifice to 
Durg^, the king would live for a very long time. 
The archer thereupon consented to the proposal, 
went home, and informed his son of what had 
transphed. The son asked him to perform the 
sacrifice instantly and save the life of the king, 
for, by the king a good many people lived. The 
archer then took his son to the temple, drew his 
sword from the scabbard, and was about to slay 
him, when Durg& appeared before them, and 
said that she was so pleased with his bravery that 
he must desist, and said moreover that she 
would confer on him any boon he might ask. 
The archer then requested Durg^ to spare 
the life of king Kunthibhoja, and to bless him 
with long life and prosperity. Durg^ gave 
him the boon sought for and disappeared. The 


archer, overcome with joy, sent his son home, 
and went to the king’s palace. The king, who 
witnessed incognito everything that had trans- 
pired, quietly reached his palace, went upstairs, 
and pretended to be asleep. The archer went to 
the king and said that a woman who had had a 
quarrel with her husband was weeping bitterly, and 
that he had pacified her and sent her home. The 
king feeling grateful to the archer, raised him 
to the rank of Oominander-in- Chief of his forces. 

Moral : — Honest servants will not fail to risk 
their own lives when calamities befall their 
masters. 

XXXVIII. 

Three fish lived in the bed of a river. One of 
these perceived that the water would dry up in the 
ensuing summer, informed its other companions 
of the same, and said, further, how they would 
run the risk of being carried off by the fishermen 
at the time, and that they should therefore seek a 
habitation elsewhere. It wanted, therefore, that 
all of them should go into the current and settle 
in the sea or in the bed of another river. The 
other two laughed at the words of their companion. 
The clever fish, therefore, went and settled in 
another quarter unaccompanied. Not long after, 
summer set in, and the waters of the river dried 
np. A fisherman threw his net into the bed, 
caught the two fish and put them on the bank. 
One of them was possessed of some sense and 
appeared to be dead, remaining motionless, 
while the other began to jump. The latter there- 
fore was dashed to the ground and smashed to 
pieces. The former, perceiving the fisherman 
going away with his net, crawled unperceived and 
jumped into the waters and lived comfortably. 

Moral : — Whoever perceives coming events and 
tries to avert danger shall surely be happy ; and 
the person who tries to extricate liimseif from 
difficulties, even after they happen, may also 
consider himself lucky, but the man who remains 
idle will surely come to grief. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BEDSTEADS AS SPIBIT HAUNTS. 

Spirits are said, to upset the bedstead {chdr^ 
pde) of men sleeping in them, and to throw the 
mortals on the ground. Many simple people have 
related stories to me of this, as a well-ascertained 
fact. Brides and bridegrooms must not sleep on 
ohdrpdes for several days before and after mar- 
riage. The Dumber of days fixed varies with their 
tribe. This is doubtless done to avoid the evil 
that might be worked through witchcraft. 

Gueuxa^ Singh, in P, W. and Q. 1883. 


HINDU TITLES OP MUSALMANS, 

The Musalm&n Gakkhar .family of Kh^nj)ur 
in the Hazard district (held by Cunningham to be 
the ancient Taxila) still retain the Hindu title 
of RUjU, — g^i Rdjd Jahanddd Khan, a leading 
member of the family formerly an Extra Assistant 
Commissioner in that district. The reason is^ 
I believe, given in Waoe’s Hazdrd Settlement 
Report} 

T. C. Plowden, in P. N. and Q, 1883. 


1 [See Wace, pp. 26 and 57. —En.] 
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THE CASTLE OF LOHARA. 

BY M. A. STEI53-, Ph.D. 

T he following* notes on an ancient stronghold of the mountains enclosing Kasmir have been 
prepared for my annotated translation of Kalhana’s R§.jatarangini now passing through 
the press.^' Their publication in this place may be useful as suppljdng a specimen of the 
commentary which accompanies that translation. They may also serve to illustrate the results 
which a closer study of the Chronicle and a series of antiquarian tours have fuzmished as 
regards the ancient topography of KaSmir and the adjacent territories. 

The whole of these results has been embodied in the detailed maps of Ancient Ka&mir 
which with the assistance of the Asiatic Society of Bengal I have been able to p]*epare, as a 
supplement to ray work, at the Stfrvey of India Offices. I hope soon to publish these maps 
wnth a separate memoir in the Asiatic Society’s Journal, Until then I must refer for any of the 
topographical details discussed below to the maps shewing the modern topography of the 
territory, as contained in the Atlas of India ” and other publications of the Survey of India. f 


§ 1. Lobara or Loharakotta, the ‘ Castle of Loliara, ’ has played an important part in 
Kasmir history as the ancestral home and stronghold of the dynasty whose narrative fills the 
last two cantos of Kalhaua’s R§,jataranginL In view of the very frequent references which 
Kalhaiia makes to this locality,- its correct identification is essential for the full understanding 
of the events related in that portion of the Kasmir Chronicle. 

It may justly be doubted whether Wilson who first proposed to identify Lohara with Lahore 
{Essay on the Huirlu History ofCashnnr, p. 47;, would have hazarded this suggestion if the test of 
Books vii. and viii. had then been accessible to him. Notwithstanding, however, the evident 
impossibility of making this assumed position of Lohara agree with the numerous passages in which 
Kalhaua speaks of it as a hill-fortress and as situated in close proximity of Kasmir,^ Wilson's 
conjecture has been accepted with implicit faith by subsequent interpreters. It has thus found 
its way too into numerous works not directly dealing with Kasmir With some other topo- 
grapliical misunderstandings of this kind, it has helped to create greatly exaggerated notions 
as to the political power and territorial extent of the Kasmir kingdom at that late period, 

§ 2. The local indications furnished by the passages to be discussed below, had led me for 
some time back to look for Lohara in the mountain districts which adjoin Kasmir immediately 
to the south of the Pir Pantsfil range. But it was only in the course of a tour specially under- 
taken in August, 1892, in search of this locality, that I was able to fix its position in the valley 
now called Loharin, belonging to the territory of Prhnts (Parnotsa). A brief account of this 
identification has been given in the * Anzeiger der 'philosopMscli-Mstorisolien Elasse'^ oi the 
Imperial Academy of Vienna, 14th December 1892, and in a paper read before the Hoyal 
Asiatic Society (see Aoademy, 1893, Nov. 24). 

§ 3. Referring for some further topographical and ethnographical details to the remarks 
given below, it will be sufficient to note here that Loh^rm, marked Loran on the maps, com- 
prises the well-populated and fertile mountain district formed by the valleys of the streams 
which drain the southern slopes of the Pir Pantsfil range between the TaUkuti Peak and the 
Tfis^J-maidan pass. The Loh^-rin River which is formed by these streams, receives at Mandi the 
stream of the Gfigri Valley which adjoins Loh^rin to the N.W. Some eight miles further 
down it flows into the Suran River with which together it forms the Tohi (Taushi) of Pnlntg. 


* To be published in 1898 by Messrs. Constable & Co., London, in two volumes quarto. 

t See “-ditaso/Ma,” Sheets 28 and 29, scale four miles to one inch; also Map of KasJiTnir loith part of 
adfcic^nt moiitniains '.urveyed during 1855-57, scale two miles to one inch. , 

' 1 Comp e. g mfat vii. UO, 703, 862, 939 ; viii. 203, 379, 567, 739, 831, 1227, 1630, 179^ sqq., 1875 sqq., 3997, etc, 
. 2 Comp. Trover’s note on iv. 177 and Vol. iii. p. 570 ; Lassen, Indlsohs Alter thumshund?, iii. pp. 1042, 1119 ; 
also Dr. T,^ H. Thornton’s excellent monograph Lahore, 1876, p. 107, 
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The broadest and best-cultivated part of the Valley of Loharin lies about 8 miles above 
Maiidi, at circ, 74° 23' long. 83° 48' lat. The cluster of large villages situated here (distin- 
guished after the tribal names of their inhabitants as Tdntfvand^ Getj vand^ and Ddiuand) are 
jointly known by the name of Loh’^rin and may be regarded as the centre of the district. 
Throuo’h Loh^rin proper and then through a side-valley descending from the mountains on the 
N. leads the path to the Tos'^maidan Pass which since early times to the present day has formed 
one of the most frequented and best routes from the Western Panjab to Kasinir. The import- 
ance of this route and the easy communication thereby established explains the close political 
relations of Lohara with Kasmtr as well as the prevalence of a Kasmiri population in the pre- 
sent Loh^rin, 

§ 4. Ill examining the main passages of the Riijataraiigini bearing on Lohara with a view 
to proving its identity with the modern Loh^rin, it will be most convenient to follow the order 
of Kalhana’s narrative. 

The prominent place occupied by Lohara in the historical events relited in Books vii 
and viii,, is chiefly due to the close connection which the marriage of King Kshemagnpta with 
Didd^, the daughter of Sitiiharaja of Lohara, established between the royal families of Kasmir 
and Lohara. This union as well as the fact that Simharaja was himself married to a 
daughter of Bhima Sahi, the mighty ruler of XJdabhanda (Vaihand) and Kabul, ^ proves that 
the territory of the former could not have been restricted to the Loh^^rin Valley alone. It 
probably comprised also other neighbouring valleys to the south of the Pir Pantsal such as 
Maiidi, Suran, Sadrun, perhaps also Prunts itself.^ Didda who after the death of Kshemagupta 
and after disposing of her son and grandsons ruled Kasmir in her own name (980-1005 A. D.), 
adopted as her successor Sadagramaraja, the son of her brother Udayaraja.® Lohara remained 
in the possession of her nephew VigraharAja of whom we do not know whether he was a son 
of Udayaraja or another of Simharaja’s numerous sous. 

§ 5. Vigrahar^ja had already in Didda’s lifetime appeared as a pretender.® After the 
death of Samgraraaraja (A. D. 1028) he made a second unsuccessful attempt to seize the Kasmir 
throne. He marched from Lohara for Srinagai*, burnt on the way the Kasmirian frontier- 
station (dvam), and appeared after two and a half days’ hard marching before the capital where 
he was defeated and slain,^ 

Yigraharaja’s expedition took place soon after the death of Samgramaraja which 
fell at the commencement of the month Ashadha (June-July). At that season of the year 
the shortest route of the invader lay over the ToB^^maidan Pass. This, notwithstanding its 
height (circ. 13,500 feet above sea level), is open for traffic of all kinds from May till 
November. The practical possibility of covering the distance within the above time was tested 
by me in 1892 on the tour referred to. Leaving Loh^rin on the morning of the 19th August 
with baggage animals and load-carrying coolies I reached without difficulty on the evening 
of the following day the edge of the TOs^maidan plateau above the village of Drang 
(see note 7). From there half a day’s march across the level Valley would suffice to bring one 
to 'Srinagar. 

Yigraharaja’s son and successor Kshitir^'a whom we find also mentioned as rnler of Lohara 
in Bilhaaa’s Yikramaiikadevacharita,® resigned his throne in favor of Utkarsha, the grandson of 
King Ananta and younger brother of Harsha.® When Utkarsha on Kalasa’s death (A. D. 1089) 

was called to rule over Kasmir, he united with his new kingdom the territory of Lohara,^® 

» Oomp. vi. 176 sqq. and my paper ‘ Z\ir Gesakichie der QdhU von Kabul,* Festgruss an E. von Roth, pp. 200 sq. 

* See vi. 176 where Simharaja ia called durjani^ii LoharOdMih idstA ; vh. laOO and viii. 914 sqq., where Parnoisa 
(Prunts) seom^ to be referred to as within the confines of Lohara territory j also viii, 1945-, 2277. 

* Cemp. vi. 355; vii. 1284, . e ijri. 335 sqq. 

^ See Tii. no aq. The dydm referred to in this passage can be safely identified with the dmn^a or frontier 

watch- atition which was situated on the Kasmir side of the Td#araaid^n Pass above the present village of Drang. It 
is mentioned under the name Kdrkomdrahja in viii, 1997, 2010. Oompare my note on iii. 227. 

» Comp. y%hramdhkad. xviii. 47, 67. » Comp. vii. 251 sqq. w Comp, vii. 703 sqq. 
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■wliich henceforth became the mountain fastness and place of safety for the Kasmir rulers 
ia the troubled times of the succeeding reigns. 


§ 6. In the time of Harsha we hear of an expedition sent against Hitiapari, the modern 
Kajauri, which took the route vid Lohara, i, e., over the Tos^maidAn Pass*^^ When subse- 
quently the pretender XJclicliala, the descendant of a side branch of the house of Lohara, made 
his hrst irruption into Kasmir, from Kajauri, he led his small band of followers through the 
territory of the Governor of Lohara. After defeating the latter’s forces at Parnotsa, he 
surprised the commandant of the Dvdra and reached safely the rebel camp in Kramarnjya, the 
western portion of the Valley.^^ Kalha^’s special reference to the consternation caused by 
the sudden appearance of the pretender is significant.^^ It is clearly connected with the fact 
that Uchcliaia’s invasion took place at the beginning of the month Vaisakha^ t. e,, in April, 
when the Tos^’maidan Pass, according to the information collected by me at Lob^rin, can be 
crossed only on foot and with some difficulty. 


§ 7. After the death of King Harsha, who to his own disadvantage had neglected the 
advice of his ministers councelHng a timely retreat to the mountains of Lohara, the rale over 
Kasmir and Lohara was again divided. The latter and the adjoining terntorie&is fell to the 
share of Sussala, whereas XJchchala, his elder brother, took Kairmr. From Lohara Snssala 
made an attempt to oust his brother, but was defeated on the march to Srinagar near 
Seiyapara^® and forced to flee to the country of the Dards. From there he regained Lohara 
hy difficult mountain tracks.^^ 


When TJchchala fell the victim of a conspiracy, his brother received the news within one and 
a half days,^® and started at oaee for Kasmir to secure the throne. The murder of XJchchala 
took place on the sixth.day of the bright half of Pausa of the Laukika year 4187. This date 
corresponds to the 8th December A. D. 1111. So iate in the year the TAsamaidan route must 
have been closed by snow. It is therefore probable that Sussala marched by one of the more 
western and lower passes which lead from the valley of Sadrun to the valley of the Vitasta 
below Varahamula.i® It agrees fully with this supposition that we find subsequently Sussala 
encamped above BLushkapura (Usbkur) opposite Varabamula which would be the natural goal 
for an invader using one of the above routes.^® Foiled in his endeavour on this occasion 
Sussala retreated with difficulty to Lohara over paths on which the snow lay deep and under 


continual fighting with marauding’ 

§ 8. Sussala some months later succeeded in wresting Kasmir from his half-brother 
Salhana, and subsequently used the stronghold of Lohara for the custody of his dangerous 
relatives and as the hoarding place of the treasures he accumulated by an oppressive rule.^^ 
When threatened in the summer of 1120 A. D. by the rebel forces of the pretender Bhikshachara 
he sent his son and family to Lohara for safety and followed them himself in the month of 
Margasirsha of that year via Hushkapara.23 la the following spring the usurper Bhikshachara 
despatched a force via Rajapuri in order to attack Sussala in his mountafn fastness. These 
troops on their advance from the south were met by Sussala at Parnotsa and there utterly 
routed. During the remainder of Sussala's reign we hear of Lohara only once more when 
Jayasi^ha is brought back to Kasmir after three years' residence at Lohara and met by 
his father at VarAhamula.^^ 


“■'rri;eyiu939sqq. » Comp. vii. 1298 sqq. 

J* vii 1336 1568 1598 See viii. 8, Loharamifib'in^am mawalMtaram. 

i« Till 192 saa - Selyawa is probably tbe present tillage of Sfilfilrin the Ddnts Pargaaa, situated on the 

direct route from Drang to Srinagar. " if - , . “ Zf ’ 

To th.e present day the people of LohH'in, when obliged to proceed to Kasmir during the winter months, use 
the routes leading over the mountainsfromSadrto. Of these the P# Pass (pW) is never closed entirely. 

The PmaPass, though somewhat higher, is certainly still open in December. A route l^tog from the latter 
along the lower ridges down to UsKkSf is actually marked on the Survey maps, and this would have heeu the most 
courenient one for Sussala's expedition, See vui. 890. Comp. vm. 411 

w Comp. viii. 519, 437 , 639. viii. TIT, 819 s^. » Comp. viu. 1227 s^- 
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§ 9. Puller detail^ regarding the topography of Lohara are to be found in the narrative of 
the events which took place there during the rule of Jayasiihlia, i, e,, in Kalhana’s own time. 

Of the princes v/hom Sussala on his accession to the Kasmir throne had confined at Lohara, 
Lothana with five of his relatives was in A. D. 1130 still in captivity there. A conspiracy of some 
of the officers in charge of the Lohara ga.vvison(l{ofiabJiritya) utilized the opportunity offered when 
Preman, the commandant of the castle, had gone down to the neighbouring Attaiika on busi- 
ness, and set free the prisoners in the night of the 10th Jyaishtha vati of that year.^s Lothana 
was proclaimed king, and before daybreak the stronghold and the treasures which Sussala had 
deposited there, were in his possession. Preinan on receipt of the news hurried back on the 
morning from Attfilikii, hut was met by the conspirators at the approach to the castle and 
forced to retreat. 

The expressions used by Kalha^a in the passages recorded below make it clear that Att^likS, 
must he the name of a locality situated below Lohara and in comparative proximity of the 
castle.2® In view of this evidence and of what will be said below regarding the position of 
the force sent for the recapture of Lohara, I do not hesitate to recognize the name Attdlihd in 
that of the present village A^dli, situated close to the point where the valley of Lohyrin meets 
that of Gagri, some eight miles below Loh?*rin proper. 

At the actual junction of the two valleys lies Maiidi. This place consists entirely of shops, 
some eighty in number, and these account for its name, which means 'market* inPaliari as well 
as Panjabi. Mandi is now the commercial centre of the whole district and has probably occu- 
pied the same position in earlier centuries. I see a distinct reference to it in the passage viii. 
1993 where Kalhana relates the looting of AUiliMpana, u ‘ the market of AUilika (Attnlika)/ 

§ 10. The news of this rebellion was carried by a messenger to King Jayasiihha and reached 
him on the following day at Vijayesvara (yij^br6r).27 He at once despatched a force for the 
recovery of Lohara. The Kasmirian leader took up his position at Arbalika from where he 
endeavoured to close ail approaches to Lohara.^® While the besieging troops suffered from the 
great summer heat and the consequent fevers,^® Somapala, Raja of Rajapuri, who was instigated 
by Sujji, a disaffected minister of Jayasiihha, approached from the south to attack them. 

The Kasmiriaus wished then to retreat to their own country, and finding the route by Saram- 
bara closed by the enemy, were obliged to take to a difficult mountain pass called K^lenaka. 
They stai'ted from Attaiika on a path leading along the precipitous side of a defile and were 
‘followed on the opposite side by the enemy. The Kaimfrian troops and their followers reach- 
ed that day without opposition a mountain village called Vanikav^sa and camped there and in 
the neighbouring hamlets, At midnight they were surprised by Sujji^s force and thrown into 
confusion. In the general stampede which followed, the Kasmtr army are destroyed and its 
leaders captured. The fugitives were plundered in the mountains by the Khasas.^^^ 

•The situation of the Easmirian troops at Attaiika and the route taken by them on their 
disastrous retreat can be fully understood by a reference to the map, When threatened from 
the south by Sujji who advances from Parnotsa, the Kasmirians wish to regain their own 
territory, but cannot use the direct route over the Tos^mai dan Pass as it is blocked by the 
rebels at the Lohara castle. The other main route up the G%r} valley which would open to 

' 23 Comp. viii. 1794 1831. ~ ^ 

26 See viii. 8S1, 1819, 1994(. — I Believe AMUH to Be the correct form of tbe name ; it is written thus By A in 
viii. 831, 1819, 1945. AUaliM is found twice (viii. 1842, 1994) and AttiUM also twice (viii. 581, 1991) in that Codex. 
L agrees with these readings. 

27 Comp. yiii. 1779, 1793-93. 28 Comp. viii. lS35rl843, 

' ^ 2 & See viii. 1835, 1873, 1839. -r- which lies at an elevation of probably not much over 4000', is, as I found 

myself in August 1892, a hot place even in the rainy season. Its inhafhitants suffer a good deal fi*om the dangerous 
fevers to which »11 the lower valleys to the south of the Ptr PantsAl are subject at certain seasons j comp, my notes 
on viii, 1878, 1632. Rice- cultivation flourishes about Mandi, whereas at Loh^^rin, which lies at an altitude from six to 
seven thousand feet and consequently has a climate colder than the Kasu^r Valley, rice does not grow and Indian corn 
is the chief product. ' Sfl Comp. viii. 1873-1906. 
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tliein the approach to the Firozpfir Pass or to any of the other passes leading over the motm- 
tains to N. W. of the Tos^maidan, is closed by the enemy stationed at 'Sdramlara. This place 
I identify with the largo village of Chambar situated about 5 miles above Mandi in the 
Gl.gr I Valley 

There remains thus for their escape only the route through the side valley which opens 
to the S. W, at the village of Palera, some three miles above Mapdi on the way to Loh^rin, 
A diedcult path, marked on the larger Survey map, leads through this valley, past the village 
of Van to an alp called Knliyan from which a valley leading down to Suran is gained. From 
the latter place the Kasmir force might have retired in safety over the Pir Pantsal Pass. 

Van I identify with Kalhaua’s Vanikavisa^a andKuliyan with Kaienaka. The dangerous 
defile through which Jayasimha’s troops retreat to Vanikavasa, is clearly the narrow gorge of 
the Loli^rin River which must be passed before reaching Palera. For about two miles the road 
leads there high above the river along precipitous cliffs, and in many places it appears to have 
been artificially cut into the face of the latter. 

§ 11. The conclusive evidence furnished by the above narrative as to the position of 
Lohara permits ns to note more briefly the remaining references in the Chronicle. A tempo- 
rary absence of Lothana from Lohara gave an opportunity to another pretender, Mall^rjuna, to 
take possession of the stronghold^^ and the territory attached to it. Lothana turned out of the 
* Koitardjya ’ harassed his rival from Afcfcalika and other places,^^ but made subsequently peace 
with him and proceeded to invade Kasmir with the help of powerful allies among the rebellious 
Plmaras. He crossed the mountains and took up a position at Kfi-rkotadranga, i, e., the modern 
Drang below the T6s^maidan plateau.^® Eventually Lohara was reoccupied by Jayasirbba s 
troops and MallArjnna forced to flee.^® On the way he was plundered of the ti^easures carried 
away from Lohara and ultimately captured at the village of Savar^ika. The latter is distinctly 
designated as belonging to the territory of Lohara and can hence be identified with the village 
of Sdran in the Tohi Valley already mentioned,^^ Finally Kalhana relates to us the installation 
of Gulhana, Jayasimha’s eldest son, as ruler of Lohara during the life-time of his father.^s 

The references to Lohara in the later Clironicles are few and do not add to onr knowledge 
regarding to its situation 39 As a stronghold it had evidently retained its importance for 
Kasmir only as long as the dynasty which had its home there, remained in power. That trade 
continued to pass through Lohara, can, however, be concluded from an allusion to the customs 
revenue levied there in the reign of Muhammad Shah about A. D. 1530.^® 

§ 12. Of far greater interest and importance are tbe references to the fortress of Lohara 
which we meet in Alb§rtai’s Indica, We owe them indirectly to the unsuccessful expedition 
which Mahmud of Ghazna had led against Kasmir. Alberiini at the close of his account of 
.Kasmir geography^^ mentions to the south of the capital'the high peak ‘KuUrjak ^ resembling 
by its copula shape the mountain Dunbuvand (Demavand). “ The snow there never melts. It 

SI Analogies in the phonetic conversion of other Kasmtr local names which have been discussed by me in notes 
i 100, viii. 176 and permit us to ti’ace back the modern name CMmbar to Sdmmbara through ^(a)rdmham > 
#grdmbar. Initial Ski*. ^ which otherwise is regularly replaced in Kasmiri by h, is preserved, as s or ch, in oases 
where this initial consonant was protected by immediate contact with a following consonant ; comp., e. y., 

Ks, Chir^ith < Skr. BMshtra. ^ ^ , 

In VaniJc&v^sa we have probably the simple name VaniM with the addition of d-udsa habitation, see note 
viii. 1877. Van is the Ks. form of the name which on the map is marked ‘ Ban * according to the Pahari pronuncia- 

38 Comp. viii. 1941 sqq. — Lohara is designated here and elsewhere (c. y., viii. 1631, 1966, 1969, 1971, 1994, 2008, 
2022, 2029) by the simple term Kotta, * castle,’ an abreviation for Loharakotta» 

Si Comp. viii. 1989 sqq. 

85 Cop. viii. 1993 sqq., 1910, and above note 7. 

8« yiii. 2022. Bee viii. 2275 sqq. with note viii. 2277. ^ 

89 See Jonar&ja^ 464 sqq. ; iii. 482 j iv. 137 ; Fourth Chronicle, 131, 294 sqq, 

49 See Fourth Chron. 294 sqq. 4^ Comp. Alb^runl’s Indica, Yol. i. p. 207 sq. 
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is always visible from the region of Tdheshar and Lauhdwar (Lahore). The distance between 
this peak and the plateau of Kashmir is t\yo farsaleh. The fortress lldjdcjiri lies south of it, and 
the fortress Lahur west of it, the two strongest places I have ever seen. The town RAjriwari 
(Rajapuri) is farsalih distant from the peak.'’ 

It can scarcely be doubted that AlbSrCmi refers here to Mount Tatakati which rises to an 
elevation of 15,524 feet in the central part of the Pir rantsal range and is the highest peak in 
the whole chain of mountains to the S. of Kasmii\ Its bold form and isolated position make 
Mount Tatakiiti moat conspicuous, in particular for an observer from the south. It is surrounded 
by extensive snowfields which remain throughout the year,^"2 and bears on its S. face a small 
glacier. Mount TaUkiui has the shape described by Alberuni and can be seen through the 
greatest part of the year from the districts of Sialkot and Gujrrmwrila to the E. of the Clunab 
(Tilke^ar). Its snowy dome has occasionally in very clear weather been sighted by me even 
from Lahore.^3 

The position of the fortress Edjdgin (recte RAjagiri), which is referred to also by 
Ealhana, vii. 1270, as in possession of the Raja of Rajapuri, must be looked for at some point of 
the upper Suran valley, i, e., to the south of the Mount Tatakuti.^^ Finally the ‘ fortress 
Lahur ^ 'which Alberuni places west of Mount Kularjak, can be no other than our Lohara. The 
entrance of the Loh^rin valley lies almost due west of the Tatakuti, at a distance of about 
13 miles as the crow flies. 

The identity of Alb^rdni’s second fortress with Loharakottra is shewn yet more clearly by 
another passage of the Indica^^^ where its name is given as Lauhtir and its distance from the 
capital of Kasmir estimated at 56 miles, ‘‘half the way being rugged country, the other half 
plain,” Without examining the question as to what measure is meant by the “ miles” of the 
text, it may be noted that the actual length of the route from Loharin to Srinagar via the 
TOhamaidan Pass can be put at about 60 English miles. Of these circ. 20 miles lie in tbe level 
plain of the Kasmir Yalley. Adding to this distance that portion of the route which leads over 
the flat grassy slopes of the TOs^maidun plateau on the Kasmir side of the pass, and which is 
almost equally easy, we approach very closely to the proportion indicated by AlbSrimi, 

But AlbSriini has left us yet another indication for testing the correctness of our identifi- 
cation. In the last quoted passage of the Indica he informs us that ho had himself made an 
observation of the latitude of the fortress ‘ La%ihur,' and shews it there as 34® 10'. In his Canon 
Masiidioiis^ however, as Prof, Sachau’s note ii., p, 341, informs us, the latitude of Lauliur is 
given as 33® 40', Whichever figure we may adopt, the result of Alberuui’s observation agrees 
closely enough with the actual latitude of Loh^rin which is about 33° 48' according to the 
Survey maps.^® 


*2 Compare Brew, Jimmoo, p. 205, and the panoramic view of the Pir Pan;^ril range in Dr. Neve’s Guide io 
Kashmir, See also my accoant of an ascent of Tatakuti in Reisebriefe aus Kashmir ^ Mitnchener Allgem. Zoitung, 
Aug. 1889. 

The Tdlceshar of Albf^rAni corresponds to Kalhana’s Talckadesa, and Hinen Tsiang’s Tseh^kia (Takka) ; comp. 
ni 3 ^ note on Br.jat. v. 150. 

Cunningham, A)ic. Oeogr. p. 151, is certainly mistaken in identifying Alherfini's peak with the greski Kanga 
Par vat (23,329 feet above the sea) which lies in Astor to the north of KasmSr. On account of the intervening ranges 
it is more than doubtful whether Nanga Parvab can ever be seen from any point of the Panjub plains, 

I am unable to explain the name KulOrjalc given to the peak by Alberuni, 

Compare my note on vii. 1270. 

‘ 45 See Jndica, i. p. 317, and Prof. Saobau’s note thereon, ii. p. 341, 

48 The fair accuracy of the other Indian latitudes observed by AlbCrfLni is shewn by Prof. Sachau’s comparative 
table, ii, p. 341. — Inasmuch as the Canon Masiidicus was written after the author’s Indica and is preserved in more than 
one M.S., its figure, perhaps, deserves greater consideration. It must also be noted that AlberAni in the same passage 
of the Indica gives the latitude of Ka?mir from a Hindu authority as 34® 9'. From his knowledge of the relative 
geographical position of the two localities he must have considered this observation as incorrect, if the latitude of 
Laiikdr was really taken by him as 31® 10', Yet he makes no remark regarding this- difference. 
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§ 13. Alberuni s personal acquaintance 'witli the fortress ‘Lauhur’ can only date fi'om tJie 
unsuccessful expedition which Malimlid of Ghazna undertook against Kasmir. The Muham- 
madan historians extracted by Elliott assign varying dates to this expedition, but agree in 
relating that Mahmud’s invasion was brought to a standstill at the siege of the fort of ‘ L6h-K6t ’ 
which as Ferishta tells us, ** was remarkable on account of its height and strength*” After 
a while when the snow began to fall, and the season became intensely cold, and the enemy 
received reinforcements from Kasmir, the Sultan was obliged to abandon bis design and to 
return to C^azui.’ The description here given agrees so well with what Alberuni savs of 
* Laubur (Lohara) audits position on the confines of Kasmir, that we cannot hesitate to 
recognize in Lo.i-Kol: the LoliaTakoita of the Chronicle. Considering the endless corruptions to 
which Indian proper names are exposed in the works of Muhammadan authors, we may rest 
satisfied wnth the form in which the name of a little-known locality has in this instance been 
preserved for us. 

§ 14, In modern times it fell once more to the share of Loh^rin to witness the failure of 
an invader. Eanjit Singh who in the summer of 1814 had led in person a portion of the Sikh 
army into the Valley with the object of entering Kasmir by the Tos^maidan Pass, met here 
with a reverse to which the natural difficulties of this mountain region had contriboted quite 
as much as the resistance of his Pathan opponents.^s Similarly we may suppose that the 
ancient Loharakot'ja derived no small portion of its vaunted strength from the natural advan- 
tages of its situation. 

The valley of Loharin from the defile of Palera upward offiers a series of excellent defen- 
sive positions which would need but comparatively little fortification to be rendered almost 
impregnable for an enemy not possessed of guns. At several places cross ridges with precipitous 
cliffs descend into the Valley and reduce it to a gorge. Barriers are thus formed from which 
the route on either side of the river is completely commanded. 

§ 15, In Loharin- proper distinct traditions of an ancient ^Killa’ or fortress cling to 
the isolated ridge which projects, in the direction from JST. W. to S. E., towards the right bank 
of the Loh®>rin River just above the village of G%^vand (shewn on the Survey map as ‘ Gajian’). 
At its S. E. extremity this ridge falls off abruptly with a rocky face. On the N. E. and S. W. 
sides its slopes descend with equal steepness to the beds of tbe streams wbicli flow 
throiigb the TTintr^^and and G^gVand villages. The top of this ridge lies about 300 
feet above the level of the Valley and forms a narrow plateau about a quarter of a 
mile long. At the S. E. end of this plateau rises a small hillock. This was pointed out to me 
by old villagers as the site of a fort w^bicb is supposed to have stood there long before the 
time of tbe Muhammadan Rujfis of Prunts. 


Comp. Elliott, HLsiory of India, ii. pp. 455, 4G0 sq. Pirislita’s account places the expedition in A, H. 406 
(A. D. 1015) ; according to the Tabi'knt-i-Akbari it took place in A. H. 412 (A. D. 1021). As AlberCinl’s residence in 
India as an involuntary follower of Mahmud’s court falls after the capture of ^wtirizm, A. D. 1017, the later date 
would be preferable. 

48 The pious legend of the Loharin people attributes the MahArAja’s defeat to the miraculous intervention of 
the Saint * Saiyid Chanan ’ who lies burried near the village of TAntrWand in LohQ-rin proper. MysterbiUS noises and 
'alarms’ proceeding from his ZiArat are said to have thrown the Sikh army into confusion and to have brought about 
its precipitous flight. # 

In reality Banjit Singh’s retreat was due to far more natural causes. His troops had suffered already great losses 
by sickness and desertion on the advance to the Tos^maidan plateau. When the latter was reached by bis advance- 
guard, the Sikhs found themselves without supplies and confronted by a strongly posted force of Aztm Khfln, the 
Afghan Governor of Kasmir. After a few days spent in inaction Eanjit Singh received news of the defeat "Which Ms 
general EAm DyAl, sent with a second column by the Pir PantsAl Pass, had suffered before Supiyan, 

Eanjit Singh then felt obliged to order a retreat. This developed into a complete deroute wheu the hillmen of 
the Eaj A of Ptluch (Prfln^) attacked the Sikhs from the mountains about Lolv-^-in, On the 30th July 1S14 Eanjit 
Singh himself had to flee to Man^i after the complete loss of his baggage and a great portion of his army. The best 
account of this expedition I have been able to trace, is that given by Baron Hiigol, Kaschnlr und das Reich der 
SieTih, ii. pp. 141 sqq. 
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No remains are now visible overground except traces of rough walls on the sides of this 
hillock and stone-heaps at various places. As the whole ridge has been used for a long time 
back as a burial ground, many of the large stones placed over the tombs may have originally 
been carried away from the site of the ‘ Killa.’ A large treasure is believed to be buried 
there. The ridge itself is accessible only by a narrow neck which connects it on the north 
with the hill-side behind* The approach to this point appears to have been guarded by two 
smaller forts which the tradition of the Loh^rin people places on spurs projecting from the 
mountain, one to the west and the other to the north of the commencement of the ridge* 
Quite close to the latter point is a fine spring. 

§ 16, Though the traditions and scanty remains here indicated do not by themselves 
admit of any certain conclusion, it may be safely asserted that the ridge described would 
have afforded an excellent position for a hill castle designed for barring the route up the 
valley. The actual road leading to the Tos^maidan Pass winds round the foot of the ridg^ 
on the S, and E. On account of the px’oximity of the deeply cut river-bed the road could 
never have followed a different direction. On the left side of the valley and opposite to the 
ridge, a high mountain spur descends with rugged cliffs to the river-bed. The difficult 
path which leads along this bank towards the Nurpur Pass, is unfit for laden animals and 
could have been easily defended in case of any attempt to turn the ridge. 

In view of the topographical facts here indicated I am inclined to look upon the ridge in 
the centre of Loh^rin as the most likely site of Loharakotfa. The absence of more conspicuous 
remains over-ground can scarcely be considered an argument against this assumption, if we 
keep in view the time-honored fashion in which forts are constructed in and about Kasmir, 
The walls are built of rough unhewn stones set in a framework of wooden beams and are liable 
to rapid decay, if once neglected.^® This fact is sufficiently illustrated by the wholly ruinous 
condition of many of the forts which the Sikhs erected on the routes to Kasmir in the early 
part of this century. 

Adding to this fact the destructive action of the heavy monsoon rains and the equally 
heavy snowfall to which the southern slopes of the Pir Pan^fd are exposed, we cannot well 
feel surprised if a once famous stronghold can now, after seven centuries, he traced only in 
shapeless heaps of stones and a lingering tradition. 


CURKENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE. 

BY R. C. TEMPLE. 

{Conilnued from 212.) 

7 * 

Age of Bullion Currency in Burma. 

As to the age of metal currency in Burma, the oldest reference I can find is from the 
Chapter on the T^an (Burma) State, kindly supplied by Mr. E. H. Parker: — 
“In the year A. D. 97, the king of T‘an by name Yung Yu (unidentified as yet in Burmese)® 
selected and sent interpreters to offer precious things from his country. The Emperor Ho 
rewarded him with a golden seal and a purple vest, adding money and clothes for the smaller 
chieftains/* 

For the description of a fort built on the above system see e. g, the accounts of the recent siege of the Ohitrfil 
Port (1895). 

® Sammudarllja, the reputed founder of the Sakkarsj Era., in Burma, lived traditionally at this time in Tagaung, 
or old Pag^n. Crawfurd, Ava, Appx., p. 32 : Phayre, Biat of Burma, pp. 19, 278 : B. B, Qazeiieer, Vol. I. p. 239 f. : 
Parker, Burma, p. 9 f. 
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What was actually meant by ‘‘money ’ at that period seems to be difficult to determine. 
According to Terrien de la Couperie, Catalogue of Chinese Coins, p. 25, the loic-tckii copper 
cash were current from B. C. 40 to A. D. 100, but he shews at p. 393 if* that there was great 
confusion in the currency after A. D. 25, and again about A. D. 147. At any rate, he says that, 
after A. D. 25, ‘‘silk, clothes, motal in lumps, and corn were again resorted to (for currency), 
as in the olden time.*^ He says, however, that in A. D. 40“5-^c/izt cash were regularly 
brought into circulation.’^ 

In any case, whatever this T‘an “ money” may ha^e been, it was not indigenous ; and 
as to tlie age of the uncoined currency of the Burmese, Parker, Burma Relations zvith 
China, p. 11 ff., gives a very interesting fact. Quoting from the Annals of the T^ang Dynasty 
he shews that the Piao(Pyu) Kingdom mentioned therein was undoubtedly Burma, and then goes 
on to quote “ gold and silver are used as mouey, the shape of which is crescent like^ : it is 
called tengh^ai^o and also tsith-Vazi-t^oR The period of the T‘ang Dynasty was 618 - 907 A. D« 
and the year referred to in the question was apparently 832 A, D, 

Professor Terrien dela Couperie, in his Catalogue of Chinese Goins in the British Musemn, with 
his usual boldness, takes us, in describing similar currency in China itself, into periods usually® 
held to be at best semi- historical, when dating the various kinds of it ; but, as regards Burma 
until something older turns up we may take this date, 832 A. D., as the oldest known. 
Thence the story is carried on by Marco Polo^ and the many early European explorers of the 
regions of Further India, and, when the Burmese native annals shall have been well explored, 
probably more definite information will be forthcoming. 

But I may as well add here a couple of facts in support of the general statements from 
Chinese sources not usually accessible and supplied by Mr. E. H. Parker, 

In the year 1297, Kublai’s successor gave Tih-lih-p’u-wa*na-a-tih-t‘iya a patent as King 
of Burma, and recognised his son Sin-hoh-pah-tih, as heir apparent. This Sin-holi-pah-fili, or 
Siuhopadi, had been sent to congratulate the new Emperor (Ch’eng Tsung), who fixed the 
annual tribute (of Burma) at 2,500 ounces of silver, 1,000 silk sarangs, 20 tame elephants, 
10,000 measures of gi'ain.^® 

In A. D, 1656, the Mang (Burmese) “chieftain” and the Chinese autliorities in the Shan 
States had a quarrel, and the Chinese led the Burmese into a successful ambush at Kah-sa, 
which appears to be Kathfi on the Irrawaddy. Here they starved the Burmese army, in 
whose camp the famine was so great that ‘'a gill of rice was sold for a pinch of gold.” 

This is referred to by de la Couperie iu his Qatalogm of Ohiiiesi Coins, p. xx., as the “ crescent silver money of 
Ancient Pegu.” Unless there are specimens existing to prove the contrary, it may be pretty safely assumed that 
this ‘‘crescent silver” consisted in reality of chips from lumps of yioeini. or dain, i- fi., ‘‘ flowered silver.” These 
lumps, as they come from the crucible, are generally fiat and circular. 

® See Mayers, Chiness Readers Manual, p. 338 C 

9 Exceedingly valuable and interesting references on this point are to be found in Tule’s Cathay and the Way 
Thither, Yol. I. pp. cxxv,, cxcvi., cxcix., ccviii., 116 ff., 222, 224, 240 n. 

In the present real confusion of names and dates in Burmese history, it is difficult to say positively who are 
meant by these titles, for the Chinese words are not equivalents for names. They represent the Skr. titles- 
Sripavanaditya and Sinhapati, and from the context we may take it that the Barmese King meant by the latter title 
is N^y^i,l?lhapade (Narasihhapati), whose well-known nickname is Tay6kpy6, or “ Fled from the Ohinose.” 

See de Morga’s almost contemporary statement that, among the independent tribes of the Philippines, rough 
gold (i. e., unrefined gold just as found) was bartered for food. (Hak. Soc. Ed., p. 284.) I may add here that *the 
Kados of Kathfi in Burma behave much in the same manner to the present day. Cf . Indo^ China, Second Series, Yol. I. 
p. 228. Maxwell, Journey on foot to the Patani Frontier, p, 48, says that gold dust was the currency in 1875 at the 
Belong Gold Mines. Compare Pyrard de Laval’s account of Malacca, Hak. Soc. Ed., Yol. II. p. 173. A very interests 
ing and still earlier reference to the use of gold dust as currency occurs in Sarat Chandra Das Indian Pandits in 
th^ Land of Snow, p, 70, where the death of Gyatson Senge, the Tibetan worthy, at Buddha Gay^i, is attributed 
to failure to pay for a charan, thus ” I learnt a mystic charm called the Nava Sandhi, or the Nine Conjunctions, 
from a certain black Tirthika named Rv^hu. In return for it I promised to remunerate him with an ounce of gold". 
I offered him gold dust of that weight, but he, thinking it was less by a small measure, wished me to bring the gold 
after melting it, which I did not do.’^ Gyatson was a contemporary of Atisa, — Dipahkara &rijnana, who was >orn 
in A. D. 930? CR aho Strit^ll, JUlistlca, p. 135 : Oolquhoim, Amongst the Biians, p. 2. 
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The story is carried on by a Burmese record quoted by Phayre, Eistory of Burma, p, 137, 
who says that in 1658 the pseudo-emperor Yunhli, in bis distress upon being driven out of 
Yannan by the Manchas, desired refuge in Burma and offered one hundred vise of gold^^ to 
the King* 

One cau hardly expect in such a work as the Life and Legend of Gaudama to find any 
trustworthy evidence as to the use of money in the days of the Buddha; and, in any case, one 
would mo'st likely come across the ideas of comparatively modern Burmese writers in state- 
ments as to money made therein. I therefore only note here that in five instances of payment 
I h^ve found in Bishop Bigandet’s version, taken from a Burmese translation of 1773 A. D., 
every mention of a payment or value is in pieces of silver.” Similarly, in the few instances 
in which liiuen Tsiang (629 A. D.) mentions money, he seems, in relating stories, to refer to 
t ie currency used according to his own ideas Yikram/iditya’s and Manorhita’s benefac* 
thus are stated in Ukhs of gold coin a professedly prohibitive fee for visiting a shrine is 
fixed at “a great gold piece ; “ gold pieces in greatly exaggerated amounts are several 

times mentioned. It is worth remarking, however, that he only once mentions silver as a 
currency or standard of value, and then only in describing Persia by hearsay. From this last 
statement, IS «Mn commerce they use large silver pieces,” one may gather that by “pieces” he 
generally meant ingots or lumps. 

Money and values are pretty frequently met ■with in the Ja,takas, or Zats as they 
are called in Burmese, and it is interesting and historically useful to trace the forms and 
expressions employed for money in the stories, as the forerunners of the ancient and modern 
terms. From Rhys Davids’ Buddhist Birth Stories, Vol. I extract the fact that the follow- 
ing ^5 contain references to pecuniary translations or values, S^ri-vanija, Chullaka-stehi 
Naudi-vissila, Nanda, Khadirahgara.^^ In the Niddnakatka, as given by Rhys Davids, there 
are also several mentions of money, always in the same terms as in the JatdJcas, but, as 
this last appears to be a comparatively later Sinhalese compilation, I need not further notice it 
here. 

Now for the benefit of English readers Rhys Davids translates small sums by ^‘half- 
pennies” and “pennies,” and larger sums by “pieces” and sometimes simply by numbers, as 
“worth a hundred thousand,” 'and also uses the 'expressions, “ money ” an^d “ cash.” 

However, in the original Pali text the expression in the SerLvdnija Jdtaha ti'anslated 
“ halfpenny ” is addhamdsako}^ and in the Chullahasetthi Jdtaha the expression translated 
“ penny” is hahdpamm while the expression in the Seri-vdiiija Jdtaha translated, “the 
Bodisat gave them all the cash, he had in hand (five hundred pieces) and all his stock-in-trade 
worth five hundred more,” is in the text :— hhane hatthagatdni fancha hahd- 
panasatdni panchastagghanaJcah cha hhandam sahham datva. In the Chullakasetthi Jdfaha, again, 
the word in the text for “farthing ” in the translation is kdhanikdP As for the expression for 
“ money ” in the Nanda Jdtakz it is simply dhanam, which is also' translated' “ treasure ” in the 
same text, and elsewhere “ property ,”23 

52 Say £25,000. is gg,,. Ed., Yol, 1. pp. 26, 127 : Yol. II. pp. 78, 183, 247, 

J* Beal, Records o/fAeFesferjiTforld, Yol. I. pp. 103 f., 222, 232, in which last instance BeaTs 

translation would seem to be loose j Yol. II. pp. 5, 168, 1&7, and (?) 265. 

15 Vol, II. p. 278. 16 Pages 155 f., 16P ff., 267 ff., 322 f., 327, 331 f. 

In the commentary only; vide BaasboU, Jaiaka, Vol. I. p. 226 if, 

^ 52 Pages 3, 37, 71, 91, 133. The Burmese Ex-ministers, when quoting authorities for the making of wills by Bud- 
dhists, gave an ancient reference to the use of lump currency in the following quotation from the “ KhmnlhagU- 
ahaTca Vatihu A^pamadavaga, 2nd Chapter of the Dhammapad^Uhalathd, a commentary by Mahiith^ra Buddhagf sha 
on the DhixTyimapadd, one of the books of the KhdcUhanihdya '' Go to such and such a place, where we have 
hiiden 40 h^t3 (orores) of treasure, which you may.dig up and maintain yourself with/^ 

52 Eausboll, Yol, I. p. Ill f. 20 Op. dt. p. 120 f. 

*5 pp* cii, p. 112. Kahipay,am is also on the. same page translated penny, 

Op. cit, p. 120. 33 Op, cif, p. 225 f., and p. 193, NandivisSUi JUOia. 
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Now, as far as I can understand, the mdsaho (Skr. mdshaha) was a weight of gold, the 
hahdpanam (Skr. kdrshdpam) was a weight of various metals, u c,, a bullion weight, pure and 
simple, and the hdkanihl (Skr. hdJcinihd)^y7a>s a very small weight, an atom, I would, therefore, 
take it that values were, when these Jdtahas were put together, 2 ^ simply expressed by weight, 
leaving the audience to gather the metal referred to from the context or from their imagina- 
tions. 

8 . 


Diuga and Tiekal. 


In an enquiry of the present kind, the words dihga, a coin, and tiokal, the standard 
fiscal weight, must necessarily be of frequent occurrence. Their origin is, therefore, a point 
of importance, and it will be found on investigation to be exceedingly interesting in every way, 
I have, therefore, here collected most of the information regarding them that has come 
my way. 

The very numerous quotations which follow prove that the Burmese word dihg^t, 
a coin, a^d the Anglo-Indian word tickal, the standard weight, are, curiously enough, 
both direct descendants of the same Indian word, {auka, and have come to express 
respectively the two senses in which that word was used, viz,, the standard weight and the 
coin which expressed that weight. 

lu order to make good the above statement it will be necessary to trace, century by 
century, the history of the word dlhgd, and then the history of the word tichal in the same 
way. The great difdculty in the identification of tickal with taka = tanka lies in the 
final 1, and in order to shew how this letter came to be introduced into it, it will be necessary 
to consider the history of the many curious forms that the Burmese words sitkb and ydngdo 
have assumed in the writings of Europeans about the Far Bast. 

To proceed first to consider the derivation of dingd from tahha 

DIJNGA. 


In my quotations I have followed the wide-spread word tanka, in its many forms, in over 
100 quotations extending over 1,000 years and throughout the entire Eastern World from 
Russia and Hungary to China, through Persia, Turkestan, all India and Tibet and through the 
‘ Indian Archipelego as far as the Moluccas, the Malay Peninsula, Burma and the Shun States. 
And there can be no doubt that the Burmese, in their word dinga,, have merely adopted one 
form of the universal tanka, a word of ancient Indian origin and usage for a weight and coin. 
There can also be little doubt that taka and tanka are essentially the same word and often used 
to express the same meaning. Later on I will shew that taka and tickal have the same deriva- 
tion, hence it follows that dinga and tickal are but variant forms of one original word. 

With the Indian word tanka, in its forms of ta^k, dank, <?.angli and so on, have been 
confounded, naturally enough, another series of words of analogous sense and usage derived 
from the Arabic danaq, a small weight; while at least one Prakntic word, t6k or thdb, a 
measure of land, seems to have been confounded with taka. 

c 832 _« Gold and silver are used as money, the shape of which is crescent-like = it is 
called t&ng-k'at'o and also tsuh-fan-fo.” - .ffiU of the T‘ang Dynasty in Farher, Barrm 


Relations with China, p, 15 

1027-28.— r.® «■ v. toja. — “In the Lihore coinage of Mahmdl of Ghazni, A. H. 
418-419 we find on the Skr. legend of the reverse the word tanka in correspondence with the 
dirham ’of the Arabic of the obverse.” — Thomas. Pathan Kings, p. 49. 


2* That is (?) previous to 350 B. C. 


25 By 'S, is meant a reference to Yule’s Hohsoii-Johson, 
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1201. — That kind-hearted king awarded him from his treasure a large dish-full of gold 
and silver tankas worth about 10,000 silver tankas.” --- in Mliot, Yol. IL 
p, 318. 

1236. — “He(Ruknu’ddm Eiroz) would ride out drunk upon an elephant through the 
streets and bazaars, throwing tankas of red gold around him for the people to pick up and 
rejoice over.” — TahaMt-i-Ndsiri in Mliot, Yol. II. p. 332. 

1259. A silver tanka was offered for every head and two tankas for every man brought 

in alive.” — TahaMt-i-Ndsin in Elliot ^ Yol. 11. p. 381. 

1302. — On the following day, contrary to his expectation, the King [Alau’ddin Khiiji] 
sent for the Kazy and received him with great kindness. He conferred ou him a handsome 
gold embroidered vest, and a purse of 1,000 tunkas.” — Briggs, Ferishta, Yol. I. p. 353. 

1325. — “ Nizamooddeen Ahmud Pukhshy surprised at the vast sums stated by historians 
to have been lavished by this Prince [Muhammad Tughlaq] took the trouble to ascertain, from 
authentic records, that these tunkas were of the silver currency of the day, in which was amal- 
gamated a great deal of alloy, so that each tunka only exchanged for 16 copper pice.” — Briggs, 
Ferishta, Yol. I. p, 410. 

1330. — Y. Bargany in Stippjt, — ‘‘ Thousands of men from various quarters, who, 
possessed thousands of these copper coins, now brought them to the treasury, and received in 
exchange gold tankas and silver tankas, shashganis and ddganis, which they carried to their 
homes.” — Tdrihk-i’Firda SlidM in Elliot, Yol. III. p. 240 f, 

1335. — y. V, tangas. — According to what I have heard from Shaikh MuBarak, the 
red lak contains 300,000 golden tankahs, and the white lak 100,000 (silver) tankahs. The 
golden tanka, called in this country the I’ed tanka, is equivalent to three mithkills and the 
silver tanka is equivalent to 8 hashtkani dirhams, this dirham being of the same weight as the 
silver dirham current in Egypt and Syria.” — MasdlihaUAbsdr in Notices et Extraits, 
Yol. XIII. p. 211. 

c, 134'h — T. s, V, tanga. — Then I returned home after sunset and found the money 
at my house. There were 3 bags containing in all 6,233 tankas, i. e,, the equivalent of the 
55,000 dinars (of silver), which was the amount of my debts, and of the 12,000, which the 
Sultan had previously ordered to be paid me, after deducting of course the tenth part accord- 
ing to Indian custom. The value of the piece called tanka is 2| dinars in gold of Barbary.” 2^ 
— Ibn Bakda, Yol. III. p. 426. 

c. 1350. — Sultan Eiroz issued several varieties of coins. There was the gold tanka 
and the silver tanka.’* Tdrihh-i-Fir6z &hdM in Elliot, Yol. HI. p. 867 f, 

c. 1350. — ‘‘When the Sultan had issued these many varieties of coins, it occurred to his 
benignant mind that a very poor person might buy an article in the market and a half or a 
quarter jital might be due to him in change, but, if the shopkeeper had no dangs, na 
change could be given .... so the Sultan accordingly gave directions for the issuing of a 
half jital, called Mha, and quarter jital called hikh,” — Qp, cit,, loc, cit 

1404, — y. s. V. tanga. — vna sua moueda de plata que llaman tangaes,” — Clavijo, 
f. 46 b. 

1447.— " Tirhut tribnte of the Tirhiiti Raja: 250,000 silver tankas and 2,750,000 
black tankas.” — Erslcine, Baber and Eumayun, Yol. II. p. 54, in Thomas, Patlian Kings, 
pp. 117, 387. 


Yule adds, " here the gold tanga is spoken of.’’ 
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c. 1470, — Shabaifc,27 on the Indian Sea, is a v-ery large place ; a tribute of one tenka a 
day is paid there to each Koi'osanee, big and small.” — Nihitm in Lidia in lUk Oent.Nol, IIL, 

p. 20. 

c, 1470. — “ The seaports of Cheen and MachinSS are also large. When a -woman con- 
ceives a child by a stranger, the husband pays him a salary. If the child is born white, the 
stranger receives a duty of eighteen tenkas : if it is born black he gets nothing, but is w-elcome 
to what he ate and drank.” — Nihiiin in hulia in loth Ceyit, Yol, III. p, 21. 

— « The Mirasu complained that his losses amounted to six lakhs of tankahs of Gujarat 
currency, that tankak being worth eight Mnradi tankahs — at the present time this tankah 
is still current in Khrind^sh and in the Dakhin.” — Mivdt-i-Sihandart in Bayley^ Gujarat, p. 240, 


— Y, 5. u, ianga. — A round coin like ours, and with Moorish letters on both sides 
and about the size of a fanou of Calicut . , . , and its worfcli 55 maravedis, they call these 
tanga, and they are of very fine silver,” — Barljosa, p, 4o, 


1525. — Y. s, t?. TUcall in — ‘Hymquall [borax] small, 60 tangas a maiind.” — 

Lembrcmgas, p. 50. 

1525, ‘<2 fules == 1 dinar ; 1*2 dinars = 1 tanga ; 3 tangas 10 dinars = 1 new larin ; 

3 tangas 9 dinars = 1 old larin .... at Cambaye 1 tanga larin = 60 reis.” — L&nibran<*^as 
in Siihsidios, Yol. III. pp. 38, 53. 


2535 ^ y. .y, copeclc, — “ Ifc was on this that the grand Duchess Helena, mother of Ivan 

Yassilievitch and regent in his minority, ordered, in 1535, that these Dengni should be melted 
down and new ones struck, at the rate of 300 dengui, or 3 roubles of Moscow ^ la grivenka. in 
kopeks. From that day accounts have continued to be kept in Roubles, Kopeks and Dengni.” — 
Chaudoir, Apergu ear hs Monnaies Rnsses. 

^ ‘ 1542 ^ r. 5 . -u. tanga, — “ Todar .... fixed first a golden ashraf I as the enormous 

remuneration for one stone, which induced the Gakkhars to flock to him in sucli numbers that 
afterwards a stone w^as paid with a rupee, and this pay gradually fell to 5 tankas, 39 till the 
fortress (Robtfis) was completed.” — TdrikliA-Khdn-Jahdn-Lbdi^ in Elliot, Yol, Y. p. 115. 

1551. — '‘The value of both of which is 35 rupees, 12| tangahs.” — AC/i-i-AZciari 
JBlochmann^s Trans, p, 37, 


1551 ^ " The dam weighs 5 t&nks, i, e., 1 tolah, 8 mashas and 7 surkhs , it is the 

fortieth part of a rupee. At first this coin was called paisah [we may now add and last 
and also Bahloli; now it is known under this name [dam].” Am-i-Alcbart, Blochmann's Ed, 

p. 31. 

2552. — “Fazil of Khujand [? 1059-1071] says that in former days dirhams had been 
of two kind's; -first full ones of eight and six dangs (1 dang of his = 2 qirats; 1 qirat = 
2 tassni ■ 1 tasWj = 2 habbah) .... the dmilr is a gold coin, weighing 1 misq^l, i. a., 
1 3/7dii4ms, as they put 1 misqdl, = 6 ddngs; 1 dang 4 tassuj ; 1 tassuj = 2 habbahs ; 
1 habbah = 2 jaus (barley-corns).” - Am^LAkhari, Blochmann^s Ed , p. 36, 

1554 -- Nunez in his Tables does not mention these (cruzados or patacoes) by either name, 
but mentions pardaos, which represented 5 silver tangas or 300 reis.” - Yule, HobsouMscn, 
s, V, pardao iyi SuppU, 

1534 — T s. P. bargany in Sm^U. — “ E as tamgas brancas que se recebeta dos foros, sao 
de 4barganis a'tamga, e de 24 leaes o bargany.” - A. Nunez in SubMios, p. 31. 


Sbabait = Shabat = 


s Saoiudra, the Port of Sumatra : see Tiile, Eobson^Johson, s. v., Sumatra, and Cathay, 


28 By the coast of Cheen and Machin, Nikitin meant that of Siam, Cambodia and Cochin China, 
» Meaning, says Tule, BahWH or Si^andart tankis of oopper. 
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1554, — Y, s. V, Budcjrook» — “ Bagarucos at Malnco (Moluccas) 50 = I tanga, at 60 reis 
to the tanga, 5 tangas = 1 pardao.” — A. Nunez, p. 41. 

1554. — Y, s, v,jeetul, — '‘In Sunda, .... the cash (caixas) here go L20 to the 
tanga of silver.” — A. Nzivez, p. 42. 

1554. — Y. s, V. bargany in Supplt. — “Pay in land revenue according to ancient custom 
36,474 white tanguas, S barguaiiis and 21 leals, at the tale of 3 barguanis to the tangna 
and 24 leals to the barguauirn, the same thing as 24 bazarucos, amounting to 14,006 pardaos, 
1 tangua and 47 leals, making 4,201,916 2/5 reis.” — JOotelho, Tombo in Suhsidios, p. 46 f. 

1559 ^ — Y, s, V. tanga, — " The old Muscovite money is not round, but oblong or egg-shaped, 
and is called denga.^® . , , , 100 of these coins make a Hungarian gold piece : 6 dengas 

make analtin; 20 a grifna; 100 a poltina ; and 200 a ruble.’* — EerbersteinmIiamusiQ,Yo\, II. 
p. 158 %\ 

1571, — “Gujarati tankchahs at one hundred tankchahs to the rupee. At the present 
time the rupee is fixed at 40 dams .... As the current value of the tankchah of 
Pattan, etc., was less than that of Gujarat.” — MirdH-Ahmadi in Bayhij, Gujarat, pp. 6, 11. 

1580 ^ — -^Ye learn from Balbi that there were at Goa tangas, not only of good money 
•worth 75 basarucchi, and of bad money worth 60 basarucchi, but also of another kind of 
bad money used in buying wood,, worth only 50 basarucchi.*’ Yule, Hobson Johson, s, v- pardao 
in Supiplt, 

1580-1589. — “Later in the century, however, we learn, from Balbi (1580), Barrett (1584) 
and Linsohoten (1583-1589), that the principal currency of Goa consisted of a silver coin called 
serafin or pardao-xerafin, which was worth 5 tangas, each of 60 I'eis.” — Yule, Hobson- Johson, 
s, V. pardao in Supplt, 

1584. — Y. s. V, pardao in Supplt, — “This kind of money is called basaruchi and 15 of 
these make a %’’inton of naughty money, and 5 vintons make a tanga, and 4 vintenas make a 
tanga of base money .... and 5 tangas make a serapbine of gold,^^ which in 
marchandize is worth 5 tangas good money ,* but if one would change them into basaruchie 
he may have 5 tangas and 16 bazaruebies, which matter they call cerafaggio, and when the 
bargain of the pardaw is gold, each pardaw is meant to be 6 tangas good money.” — 
ir. Barrett in Hakluyt, Yo\. 11. p. 410. 

2584. — Y. s, V, pardao in Supplt, — “The ducat of gold is worth 9 tangas and a lialfe 
good money, and not stable in price, for that when ships depart from Goa to Cochin, they 
pay them at 9 tangas and three-fonrth partes, and 10 tangas, and that is the most that they 
are Avorth.” — W, Barrett in Hakluyt, Yol. II. p. 410. 

1592-3. — " At the present, namely, A. H. 1002, Hindustan contains 3,200 towns, and 
upon each town are dependent 200, 500, 1,000 or 3,500 villages. The whole yields a revenue 
of 640 krors muradi tankas.” — Tahahdt-i-Akbari in Elliot, Vol. Y. p. 186. 

1598.* — y. s, V, tanga, — “There is also a kinde of reckoning of money which is called 
tangas, not that there is any such coined, hut are so named only in telling, five tangas is one 
pardaw, or xeraphin badde money, for you must understands that in telling they have two 
kinds of monej*, good and badde, for foure tangas good money are as much as five tangas 
badde money.” — Linsohoten^ ch, 35. 

L598. — y. s, V, pardao in Supplt. — “ They have a kind of money called pagodas which is 
of Gold of two or three sorts and are ajDOve 8 tangas in value .... There is yet another 
kind of golde called S. Thomas, because Saint Thomas is figured thereon and is Avorth about 


This refers says Yule to the copper tdnka. 


Translating, ho'wever, from Balbi serajflnno di argento. 
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7 and 8 tangas .... For when they bay and sell pearls, stones, golde and silver and 
horses, they name bat so many pardawes, and then yon understand that one pardaw is ske 
tangas : bnt in other ware, when you make not yoar bagain beforehand, but plainly name 
pardawes, they are pardawes xeraphina of 5 tangas the piece.” — LinseJiote^i, ch. 35. 

1599-1602. — “ Tankah Akbar Shah! struck at Bairatah, (year) IlAh! 44 (month) Amardad. 

.... Akbar ShAhl one tank!, (year) Ilah! 47 (month) Tir, struck at Agrah 
Tankah Akbar ShAhil6th part, (year) HAM [ ? J (month) Khurdad.” — Lane-Foole, Coins of the 
Moghuls, p. 54 f, [legeii(is translated]. 

<j. 1609. — So we could not get our money till next six days before we left tlie place ; and 
for fear lest any should take it from ns, we gave it to the goaler’s wife to keep for us' my 
companion and I contracting with her to be fed for one tangue a day each. This tangue is 
w’-orth seven sous and a half there (Goa) or five sous here (Fi’ance).” — Fyrurcl de Laval L T 
VoLIL p. 21. 

c. 1610. Y. V. Bitdgrooh, — II y en a de plusienrs sortes. La premiere est appellee 
bousuruqiies dont il en faut 7o pour une tangue. II y a d’autre bousuruques vieilles, dont ii 
en faut 105 pour le tanguo.” — Fyrard de Laval, Vol. II. p, 39, 

0 . 1610, — “The silver money of Goa is perdos, lariris, tangues, the last named worth 
7 sols 6 deniers a piece.” — Pyrard de Laval, E, T., Yol, IL p. 69. 

1615, — Y, 5. r, tanga. — “ Their moneys in Persia of silver are the .... the rest 
of copper, like the tangas and pisos of India,” — Richard Steele in Piirckas, Vol. I. p. 543. 

c, 1621. — “Mirzil Juni B6g Sultan [in Sind] made this agreement with his soldiers, that 
every one of them who should bring in an enemy’s head should receive 500 gabars, every one 

of them worth 12 miris, called in the Mir’s time postanis, of which 72 went to one tanka.” 

Tdrihh-i-Tahiri in Elliot, VoL 1. p. 287, 

1636. — “ The Mony of Muscovy . • • . The greatest piece is worth but a peny and 
is called a Copec or Denaing,”^^ — Olearim, Travels, p. 97. 

1638. — “ Their [at Surat] ordinary way of accompting is by lacs, each of which is worth 
100,000 ropias, and 100 lacs make a crou or carroa [kar6f], and tea carroas make an are b 
[arba]. A Tlieil of silver [? read gold] makes 11, 12 or 13 ropias, current money. A massas 
[masha] and a half make a Theil of silver, ten whereof make a TheiP^ of gold. They call their 
brass and copper-money Taeques.” — Mandelslo, Travels, p, 86. 

1630. — ^‘[At Goa] they are made of Tinne and Latin [ ? of Spelter: latin being 
for brass = French laitoi ] mixt together, and eight of these Basarucques make a ventin* 

whereof five make a tanghe Five Tanghes make a serafin of silver . , . . 

and six Tanghes make a pardai .... They have also santemes [ = S. Thomas] 
of 16Tangh.es and Pagodes of 14, 15 and 16 Tanghes,'’ — Mandelslo, Travels, 107. 

1653. — Y. 5. V, Xerafine in SiipplL — Moniioyes courantes a Goa. Sequin de 
Venise, 24 tangues .... Reale d’Espagne, 12 tangues. Abassis de Perse, 3 tangues, 
Pardaux, 5 tangues. Scherephi,, 6 tangues. Boupies du Mogol, 6 tangues. Tangue, 20 
bousserouque.” — De la Bo allay ede~Gouz, p. 530. 

1559. ‘‘Pc-ofessor Wilson gives a plate of some specimens of 397 larius found at 
SangamSsvara, in the Ratnagiri Collectorate, in 1846 .... read the legend of one 

side as ‘ Sultan ‘All ‘Aadal Shah’ and .of the other ‘ Zarb Lari B^ngh Sikka-,’ i, (?., ‘Struck 
at Lari’ (or rather ‘a La-ri’ as Mr, Thomas suggests — ‘stamped tanga’), and of the date 
A. H, 1071, L e., A. D. 1659. Notwithstanding this legend, the probability is that the coins 
were struck at Bijapur.”— Gray, Pyrard de Laval, Yol. I. p. 233 L 

This may, however, merely go to prove Yule’s assertion in Sohson-Jobson, s. i\ co^ecJc, that the copeck 5 = 
the word deming being taken as a misprint for demrij, 

35 Theil here seems to be tola and may at last give a derivation for the mneh disputed iaeL 
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c, 1675. — r. B, V, Xerafvie.--'^ Coins and weights in Goa . * , , The Cruzado of 

gold, 12 Zeraphins. The Zeraphin, 5 Tangoes. The Tango, 5 Vinteens. The Vinteen, 
5 Basrooksy whereof 75 make a Tango. And 60 Rees make a Tango.” — Fryer j p. 206, 

107 ( 5 . — «< Fiyer^s statement of equivalents (1676) enables us to use the stability of the 
Venetian sequin as a gauge ; we then find the tanga gone down to 6 d, and the pardao or 
serafin to 2 s, 6 d” — Yule, Bobson-Johson^ s. v. pardao in Supplt, 

1038. — ^‘Thej (the Siamese) are not more exact as to their weights ; in general, they call 
them ding.” — La Louhere, p. 72, 

6 *. 1750-60. — Y, s, V, tanya, — Throughout Malabar and Goa, they use tangas, vintins, 
and pardao xeraphin.” — Grose, Vol. I. p, 283. 

176C. — Y, s, V. hudgroole, — “ At Goa, the seraphim is worth 240 Portugal reas, or about 
16 d. sterling. 2 reas make a basaraco, 15 basaracos a vintin, 42 vintins a tanga, 4 tangas a 
paru, 2| parues a pagoda of gold.” — Groise, Vol. I, p. 282. 

1805. — 1 hubba = 1 barleycorn .... 1 dtog= 8 barleycorns ; 1 dirhum = 48 barley- 
corns • , , . 1 dirhum = 6 d^ngs. 1 dang = 2 hubbas.” — Majma'%Cl Akhbdr in BeiMots, vi. 

1815. — Y, s v» tanga, — “ One tungah .... a coin about the value of fivepence.” — 
Malcohn, Hist, of Fersia, Vol. II. p. 250. 

c. 1820. — “ At^ the present day in Persia the tanga seems to be worth only 6 d.” — 
Fraser, Tour, p. 81, 

1827. — A silver tickal or dinga is nearly the weight of a Madras rupee . • * • Rice 
was abundant and cheap, thirty-six seers for a dinga.” — Alexander, Travels, pp. 21, 29. 

1828. — ^‘The words in the original (for the form of assessment) are taka and hon 
[pagoda]. These are names of coins that seem to have no connection with the tenure in 
question. They perhaps found their way in, instead of the less known tdka. and hunda, 
meaning lump or mass.” — Gamphell, Bom, Gazetteer, Vol. XIII., Thana, p. 565. 

1829. — “ Making a tunka^^ worth only about 4 d, instead of 2 s, [in Muhammad Tughlaq's 
time].” — Briggs, Ferishtd, Vol. I. p. 410, 

1832. — ‘‘Weights (apothecaries). From the [date ?] N. B. (a) signifies 

Arabic, (p) Persian, (h) Hindoostanee .... masha (h), 8 Butties j tola (h), 12 masliAs ; 
tang (h), 4 mashas ; dtog (h) dang (h) or danuq (h) [?] 4 1 /6 rutties ; dirrum (p) or dirhum 
(a) 4 mashas and 1 rutty.” — Herlclots, Qanoon-e-Islam, vi. 

1832. — Apothecary’s weight from a respectable Musulman Practitioner .... 1 tola == 
12 mashas, 1 ttok = 4 mAslias .... 1 dirum or dirhum = 3| mashas .... 1 dam = 
4 mAshas j dtog = 6 rutties.” — HerMots, Qanoon-e-hlam, vii. f. 

c, 1833. — “Coinage of Nepal .... 1 takka ==: 2 mohur = 4 sooka 16 Annee = 
80 pysa =-= 400 dam,” — Prinsep, Useful Tables, Thomas' eel. p. 32,^5 

c. 1833. — “The ser at Bombay is divided into 3 pa’is or 72 ttoks, or 72 troy grains 

each . • • . Skr. tanka, tank, Mar. tank or tank.” — 107. 

c, 1833. — “ The ser, being liable .... to vary in weight for every article sold, as well as 
for every market, is generally referred to the common unit in native mercantile dealings, as, 
“ the ser of so many tolas (or sikHs, barls, tak^s, etc.). The standard or bazar ser being 
always 80 tolas.” — Prinsep, Useful Tables, Thomas* ed, p. 96. 


^ w At p. 358 Briggs notes on the text ]st class of horses from ICO to 120 UwJcas” i. IGO nirees. He thus 
xnahes a ianka = 1^ xnpees == a ticlcal. 

Dr. V7right's inform, ation in his Hiaiofy of Nej^al, 18/7, p. 297, f,, differs considerably from this. 
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183S. — “ 21 tungas = iillaor 11 s. 9-097 <?,” — Bohhara Money Tables in J. A. 8. Bengal, 
Vol. VII. p. 898. 

1841. — “Coin, dinga, .... medal, an ancient coin, let-haung-dinga • • . . medallion, 
haungthaw-dinga-gyi . . . . money, dinga, kye, ngwe .... rupee, chauk-mu dinga.” — 
Eng.-Bur, Diet, pp, 66, 267 1, 276, 368. 

1843. — The first princes used dinars and dirhems, like the califs. These were succeeded 
by tankhas, divided into dams and jitals. Shir Shah changed the name of tankha to that 
of rupeia or rupee which was adopted by Akbar, And the latter prince fixed the weight 
and relative value of money, on a scale, which remained unaltered till the dissolution of the 
Mogul empire, and is the basis of that now in use.” — ElpJdastoiie^ Hist, of Lidia, Yol. I. p. 208. 

c. 1845. — The monetary system of the Tibetians consists entirely of silver coins, which 
are somewhat larger, but not so thick, as our fi‘ancs .... The entire coin is called Tchan- 
Ka.” — Hue, Travels, TIL Lib^ Ed,, Yol. II. p. 146. 

1847. — Taka, coin, rupee.” — Yate^s Befigali Grammar, p. 381. 

1862. — ‘^Beenga, a circular piece of metal, stamped, whether for a coin or a medal.” — 
Jadson, Bur, Diet, p. 176. 

1852. — “Tangga — a wedge or ingot of the precious metals .... ingot, mass of gold 
or silver, tangga.” — Crawfurd, Malay Diet,, s, v. 

185*2. — ■ ^‘TAnk, Persian, a weight of about two ounces, .... tanka, Persian, gold, 
money, a certain coin .... tanga, Persian, cash, gold or copper coin • . . . d^nak, d^nik, 
dtaa.k, dawAnik, Arabic, the sixth part of a dram or two carats, also a small silver coin ; 
(Persian) dtok, the fourth part of a dam, (according to some) the fourth part of a miskal; 
dftnak, a small grain, the fourth part of dram, a sixth of anything.” — Johnson, Fers.-Arab, 
Diet, pp. 300, 388, 383, 554. 

1854. — Taka, two pice, a copper coin equal to two pice; in the plural it means also 
money in general,” — Ludhiana Diet, of Fanjabi, p, 203. 

1855, — Tanka, in the forms takS. and Janga (for these are apparently identical in 
origin) ^ is in all the dialects laxly used for money in geneial.*^’ — Wilson, Glossary, s, v* in 
Yule, Hobson- Johson, s , «?. tanga, 

1857. — TakA, an aggregate of 16 Sivarai pice ; also an aggregate of four pice, an ana ; 
also as in Gujarat an aggregate of three pice. Money • • . , also used for a rupee, Sekda 
punch takd . * • . (Skr. tanka), a weight, according to some, of one tohi or the 7*2nd 
part of pakka ser: according to others, of nine masS; according to others of four mas^ • . . • 
(poetry) a rupee or any silver coin.” — Moleswortk, Marathi Diet, pp. 337, 338. 

1857, — The taukka appears to be the coin represented by the modern rupee, and, 
perhaps, when at its proper standard, was of about the same value . • • * Hence the value of 
one tenka at the latter part of the fifteenth century may be fixed at about two shillings.” — 
Major, India in the 15 Gent, Yol. III. p. 20* 

1858. — Skr. tanka, t^nk, also Pers. tanka, gold, money, a particular species of 
coin.” — Thomas, n-ote to p. 22 of his ed. of Frinsejfs Useful Tables, 

23 ^ 0 ^ — ^‘Ttanga’h, a copper coin, money.” — Baverty-, Puhhto Diet, p, 294, 

1865, — The great unit of mediaeval and modern times is the tAka of not less than 
145 grains, of which six make the qhha-taka or chhatak, equal to 870 grains, or nearly two 
ounces; and 100 make the aataka or ser, the derivation being sat-tAka or 100 takas . . . • 
Then 80 ratis or 145-832 was the weight of the tangka of copper.” — Cunningham quoted in 
Thomas, Initial Coinage of Bengal, J, A, 8^ B,, 1867, p. 6, 
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28(J6. — “The identitj of Ibn Batufca’s Indian dinar and the silver tangah will be seen to 
be beyond question when this note has been read through,” Yule, Cuthay, p. 439, 

1866. “ Tangah always means with Ibn JBatuta a gold coin. Sometimes he calls it a 

gold dinar.’’ — Yule, Cathay, ccxi., viii. 

1869. — “The dam in the Ain-i-Akbari, and consequently in most revenue accounts, is 
considered to be the fortieth part of a rupee ; but to the common peeple it is known as the 
fiftieth part of a taka.” — Beames, Memoirs on the Rx&es of the P., Yol. 11. p, 81, 

1871. — ^‘The most striking item disclosed by the details of the above table is the essen^ 
tially indigenous character of the divisional contents of the tankah, and its analogous frac- 
tional subdivisions, both of which follow the ancient Indian quaternary scale of numeration in 
all its integrity.” — Thomas, Fathan Kings, p, 220. 

1871 , — ** Moreover, it maybe seen distinctly that the Tamkah was the accepted and 
I'ecognizied term in India, by the fact that the great Mahmud of Ghazni [c. 1000 A, D.], while 
continuing to make use of the ordinary mint designation of Dirham in the Kufic legend of his 
new Lahore mint of ‘ Mahmudpur,’ admits the corresponding word taka or tanka in the 
Sanskrit legend on the reverse.’’ — Thomas, Fathan Kings, p, 49. 

1871. — “The tengi of KhwArizm would a-ppear to have been worth the fourth of a 
crown.” — Asbleifs Voyages, VoL IV. p 484, in Thomas, Fathan Kings, p, 49. 

1871, “In Telugu, tankamis ‘ a coin formerly current, now used only in account, 
equal to four silver fanams. There was a gold tankam and a copper coin similarly named, 
both obsolete * . . . . The Eussian, dengi.” — Thomas, Fathan Kings, p. 49, 

1871, — “At the exchange of 2 s. per tankah, the jital wo-uld, therefore, cotTespond in 
value to 1| farthings, or rather less, as the 2 s. is a very high rate of exchange for the old 
silver piece [of 13 (J3 -1315].” — Thomas, Fathan Kings, p, 161, 

1872. ' — Tanka, a spade, hoe, hatchet . , . . a weight (of silver) equal to four mashas 
or 24 raktikas .... a stamped coin . . . , ^nkapati, the master of the mint . , , . tanka- 
Bklk, a mint .... tankaka, a stamped coin especially of silvei*, silver money .... tankaka- 
pati, the master of the mint or superintendent of the silver coin , . . , tankaka-sala, a mint 
, , . . tanga, another form of t;anka, a spade, a hoe , • . . a weight of four mashas . . , , ” — 
Motiier William, Samlsrit Diet. pp. 355, 356. 

1872. — “DM^iaka, a weight of gold, a gold coin, part of a dinara .... dMnaka, a 
copper coin worth about two pence.” — Monier Williams, Sanshrit Diet, p. 453 f, 

1873. — “One tangah (of Akburj = 2 damsj now-a-days one tangah == 2 pafs.” — ^ 
Blochmann, Ain-i-Mhari, p. 37. 

1873. — “A ttok is valued at 4 mashas, but it must have weighed a little more.” 
Bloehmam, Aiji-^i-Akhari, p. 16. 

1874, — “T4ngk4, a coin,” — Haswell, Fegihan Language, p. C-?. 

c. 1876, — “The normal weight of the pauu, taking the reti seed at from I’TS* to 1*8 
grains, was from 149 to 144 grains. Afterwards when coin waa stamped the pan^a was called 
the copper tangk4, or stamped piece, a name which still survives in the modern takkA, the 
double paisu.” — Cumimgham, Areh. Sw*veg, Yol. X. p, 78. 

1878. — “Tangah, a money of account used in Turkistan consisting of 25 small copper 
cash (of Chinese make with square holes through them) .... the value of the tangah varies- 
constantly in the bazars according to the number of tangah that may be given for a kurs (a 
Chinese silver ingot weighing about 2 lbs. aud worth about Rs. 179) , — Shaw, Eastern 

Turkestan in /, A, S, B. for 1878, p, 69 
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1878. — The Amtr of Kashghar hag lately supplied the lack of small silver coinage, by 
issuing silver coins worth a tangah. each, and called ak-tangah (white tangahs) after the 
model of Bokhara and Khokand coins so called. They are current at a small premium . . , . 
consequently a Khosan tangah is worth nearly twice as much as a Yarkand or Kashghar one.” — 
ShaWf Eastern Turlcestan^ p. 70. 

1880. — *^The rupee (deagga, literally a circular piece of metal, stamped, whether a coin 
or medal) is in universal use and the names given to fractious of a rupee are derived from the 
measures of weight.” — SfeaTniaUy R, B, Gazetteer, Yol. I. p. 407. 

1881. — “Tangka, a rupee as a coin,” — Cushing, Shan Diet, p. 226. 

1882. — “ This system (of assessment) was known under several names .... takbandi, 
tokabaiidi .... tok, properly thok, is an uu-Sanskrit Marathi word meaning lump or mass ; 
taka, is doubtful ; it is said to be Hindustani and to mean both a coin and a measure of land 
(12 J bigha’s). In this case takbandi, properly takabaudi, would imply that the land had been 
measured. If so it has no place in this set of terms and must have been confused with or 
miswi’itten for tokabaudi or thokabandi.” — Cam^hell, Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XIII., Thana, 
p. 550. 

1882. — “ The rupee is kyat, sometimes also called dingga, that is, a circular piece of 
metal, whether a coin or a medal.” — Scott, the Burman, Yol, II, p. 300. 

1384. — ‘^Ttak, Hindi [Pkr. takko, Skr. fankah], a weight of four mishas .... a 
share .... T4iag, Hindi [Skr. tangaii], a fourth part, a quarter (in the language of 
brokers),” — Platts, Hindustani Diet, p. 355. 

1884, — ^‘TaM, Hindi [Pkr. takkad; Skr. tahk^h], a copper coin equal to two pice ; two 
pie ; (local) a rupee ; money . . . • ^ksal, Hindi [Skr, taiika-salii], a mint, assay office , . , • 
tank, a weight equal to four mashas, . • • . a spade, hoe .... a weight of silver put for 
a coin . • • ♦ tankpati, a mint master; taok-sal^, a mint.” — Platts, Hindustani Diet, p. 357, 

1884, — ‘‘Dtog ( = Skr. dhitaaka), a small denomination of money, a sixth part of a 
dinar, a weight, the fourth part of a drachm, a sixth part of anything . , , , danaq, the 
arabioized form of dang.” — Platts, Hindustani Did, p. 503, 

1884. — Danaq, daniq, danaq, pi. dawaniq, sixth (or fourth) part of a drachm.” — 
Stiingass, Arabic Diet, p. 351, 

1880 ^ — “Tanga, Mahratta t§tnk, Turki tanga. A denomination which has been in use 
over a vast extent of territory and has varied greatly in application. It is now chiefly used in 
Turkestan, where it is applied to a silver coin worth about 7^ dP — Tide, Hobson- Job son, s, v, 

1886. — “The Goa tanga was worth (in 1750-60) 60 reis, that of Ormus 62 34/43 to 
69 33/43 reis.’’ ■— Tale, Hobson- Jobson, s. 

1886. “Tanga • . . , the obvious derivation is the Skr. tanka, ^ a weight (of silver) 

equal to 4 mashas .... a stamped coin ’ , • , — Yde, Hobson- Jobson, s, v, 

1880 ^ Tanka or tanga seems to have continued to be the popular name of the chief 

silver coin of the Delhi sovereigns during the 13th and 14th centuries, a coin which was 
substantially the same as the rupee of later days. And in fact this application of the word in 
the form takft is usual iu Bengal down to our own time.” — Yule, Hobson- Johson, s, v, tanga, 

1380 ^ ‘‘The salary of Ibn Batuta, when Judge of Delhi, about 1340, was 1,000 silver 

tankas, or dinars as he calls them (practically 1,000 rupees) a month, which was in addition to 
the assignment of villages bringing in 5,000 tankas a year. And yet he got into debt in a 
very few years to the tune of 55,000 tankas, say £5,500 ! ” — Yule, Hohsjn-Mson, Suoplt., 
s, Purdao, 


36 1 think that this is extremely unlikely. 
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1886. — “The jital of fehe Delhi coinage of Ala-ud-dm was according to Mr. E. Thomas's 
calcnlations 1/64 of the silver tanga^ the coin called in later days rupee. It was, therefore, 
just the equivalent of our modern pice,’' — Yule, Hobson^JohsoUj s» v, jeetul, 

1888. — Rupee, tangka-ngunkap, rupi.” — Cashing, Shan Handhooh, p. 218, 

1891. — Money, tunka .... rupee, tunka," — Macnahh, Haha or Baungshe Dialect 
of the Chins, 

1892, — Here we have a primitive people [in Sierra Leone] with a weight system of 

their own, based on the Damba and Taku [these were beans] .... I learn from another 
source that 6 Takus = 1 ackie (20 ackies 1 ounce) — Ridgeway, Origin of Coinage^ 

p. 186.37 

1892. — ‘‘The Patans introduced a gold and silver coinage of singular purity and equal 
weight in either metal (about 174 grains) with often identical inscriptions, called the Tankah, 
which the Moguls afterwards converted into the gold mohr and silver rupee." — Lane-Roole, 
Coins and Medals, p, 186. 

1892. — “ The dam (paisa, fulus, tankab) about 320 grs Tankah large (double 

coin) 040 grs Tankah small (dam), 320 grs. .... Ttoki, fifth of dam, 63 grs." — 

Lane-Foole, Coins of the Moghuls, xciv. 

1892. — “ The fact that the Chin word for ‘rupee,’ tankS-, is derived, like the Lushai, 
direct from the Hindustani and not through Burmese, points to the inference that, when first 
introduced to this coin, these Chins were probably living west of their present habitat; t, e., in 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts, where the Lusbais still reside." — Boughion, Chin Language, in 
Indian Antiquary, Yol. XXIL p. 127. 

1893. — “ The Bokharan unit of money is the tenga, equal to 20 Hcopeks in Russian, or 
about 3 d, in English, money.” — Peach, Geography of the Turhestan Country in J. U» S, L of 
India, Vol. XXII. p. 258. 

1893. — ‘‘It will be at once evident that a great deal of this descriptive account exactly 
corresponds with the Burma of our time ... . use of the denga (still the Burn>ese word for 
coined money), do being the Burmese sign of the plural.” — Parker, Burma Relations with 
China, p. 15.^® 

1893. — “ Ding^o, a circular piece of metal stamped, whether for a coin or medal dingaS- 
chSu, weight in silver,” — Stevenson, Bur, Diet, p. 578, 

1893. — “ We are told that the coins used were called denga, which is still the Burmese 
for ‘money.'" — Parker in China Review, 1893, p, 42. 

1893. — “ Tunfcam (tanka, San. ; tankah, Hind.). From (tank, San., to bind). Instru^ 
ment. So a stamped coin or weight. — (a) Chief silver coin of the Delhi sovereign, substantially 
the same as the rupee of the later days. 4 dubs = 1 silver fanam ; 4 silver fanams = 1 silver 
tunkam. There was also a gold tnnksm coin and a copper. (5) Epithet applied to the 
finest gold or that of 10| touch, (c) Goldsmith’s weight. 16 dubs = 1 tunkam ; 1|- tunkams ==; 
1 cutcha seer (niray). Approximate actual value, 1 tunkam = 7 oz. 4 dwts. Here a tunkam 
is the weight of the value in copper of a gold tunkam.” — Madras Manual of Administration, 
Vol. III.p, 933 : see also Yol. I. p, 609: Vol. 11. p. 512. 

87 I merely quote this to shew a possible spread of the ddm and taU to West Africa. The acUe would appear 
to be the well known Turkish weight ockcheK Professor Eidgeway quotes Pinkerion^s Voyages, Yol. X YI. p. 374, to, 
shew that the damha and iacoe were bean weights of 2 grs. and, uncextainly of 4 grs. respectively. 

*8 .Eluding to the quotation under c. 832, above. The sufBx is, however, more likely the honorific ih. The two 
wo-ds in that text i^ngk^at^o Uuhi^anVo being respectively the Burmese royal money, and sMands 

royal gift. 
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I will now pass on to ttio word tickal, which has long puzzled philologists, belonging 
apparently to no known Oriental language and certaiply not to any European language. The 
numerous quotations which follow, however, I think establish the fact that tickal is the 
Indian taka = fahka, through the Talaing or Peguan t’ka {IClci, UM, Vlcb)?^ 

“ Tickal ” means primarily merely a certain fixed weight, and secondarily a coin (not in 
Burma however) of that 'weight. The diflficultyj as already said, in identifying it with 
taka lies in the final which is constant from its first appearance in 1554 to the present day. 
But in order to shew how it got there in a legitimate manner, I will give a series of 
quotations relating to two quite separate words, sitke and ydngdo, which go to prove 
that Europeans have in other instances attempted the pronunciation of the to them difiieuh 
accentuated open vowels, like the final e of fhh by the addition of a superfluous L 

The pronunciation, as the quotations given below will shew, of tickal has always been 
two-fold, according as the accent has been placed on the first or last syllable. At present 
in Burma it is usual to pronounce it like tickle, and in Siam like tacawl.^i 

(To he contmued.) 


NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 

BY SIR J, M. CAMPBELL, K.OJ.E., r.C.S, 

( ConiinvM from p. 133 J 

B. — CLASSES OP SPIRITS. 

The mighty army of Hindu spirits is mainly recruited from the human souls whose 
life on earth has been blighted or maimed. Still-born children, unmarried men and women, 
w^omen who have died in pregnancy monthly sickness or child-bed, and people who have been 
murdered drowned or slain by some other form of violent death, are supposed to become 
spirits .22 


89 I give it as a hint of some importance to investigators into Par Eastern Indo-European terms, that the 
Talaing is the language to search for their origin. In the days of all the old travellers Pegu was the great city they 
went to see and trade in, and it was in Talaing and not Burmese hands until 17G0 A. D, In fact they can, and do, 
all tell us a good deal of the Talaings (i. e., the Peguans) and very little about the Burmans, then an almost 
mythical race inhabiting the far interior. 

Other words which I have come across, to which I has been suffixed to final open vowels by Europeans where 
none exists m the vernaculars, are cmdil and gmdcOj, The Portuguese -wrote candil and candiel for the weight 
candy (khanrll). Yule, Hobson- Jchson, s. v. candy, quotes G-arcia, f. 55, 1503, and Linschoten, p. 69, 1598. in 
support. Mad. Man, Adm. Vol. III. p. 122, says the same thing, probably following Yule. For gandal {ga‘idd\ 
see Beamos’ Ed. of Elliot’s Glossary, Vol. 11. p. 316. 

Bat A. Hrmilton, Travels, 1/27, Vol. II., App , pp. 8 and 9, spells tecul, and Stevens, Gnide to E. I, 
Trade, 1775, p^ 187, spells ieJcull fur Siamese money; while Phayre, hit. Nim. Or, Vol. III. p. 38, uses hjai 
or tibU^' for Burma. 

22 KonkAn Kunbis divide their spirits into two classes — gharch''^ hliCd ov house spirits, nminly friendly, and 
bCihercM hhC4 or outside spirits, mainly hostile. So Sir Thomas Browno (A. D. IGGO, Beligio Medici, p. 37) draw's a 
distinction between the -wandering souls of men and the unquiet walks of devils. The Poona Kunhis believe that 
the ghosts of the murdered and the ill-used, and of all who hanker after house, wife or treasure, wander and arc 
unfriendly to the living (Trans. By. Lit Soc, Vol. III. p. 219). The BijApur Laratinis believe that the ghosts of misers, 
creditors, and women who have left young children behind them, come back and give trouble (Bombay Gassetteer, 
Vol, XXIII. p. 208). The KAbligers or fishermen of BijSpxxT greatly fear the ghosts of young -women who die in 
child-bed, of women who have left babies, of unmarried girls, of unmarried men, and of misers (op. cit Vol. XXIIT. 
p. 115). And the Bijfipur Dasris say that people who die with unfulfilled wishes become ghosts and trouble the 
members of their family and even strangers (op. cit. Vol. XXIII. p. 185). ThepeopleofXSnarafearthespiritsof 
theiinmarrieddead(J‘owr. Eif/mo. i8oc. Vol. I. p. 116). The ShAndrs of Tinnevelly believe that any one dying a 
sudden, untimely or violent death haunts the place where Ms body lies or wanders as a demon (Caldwell in Balfour s 
Hindus, p. 519). The early Christians believed that magicians could call up spirits and that the most powerful 
spirits were those who died a violent death, most of all those who were killed before birth (Smith’s Christian 
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Ill tbe Bombay Presidency, felie Konkau is the place which most abounds in spirits, and 
where spirit“\yoTship, as well as the popular belief in the power of spirits to do evil, is 
strongest. So much is this the case that an account of Konkan spirits includes details of 
almos't all the spirits that are worshipped in the Presidency. Konkan spirits may be grouped 
under five classes — spirits of the fire, air, earth, water and under--world. 

Eire Spirits. — Agni or Pire-spirits were familiar in early India. The Mahdhlid/atd tells 
how out of the fire-sacrifice a spirit stepped and gave Dasaratha the holy food which his 
wdves ate and gave birth to Rama and his brothers. In the Konkan, fire-spirits, except Vija 
or Lightning, are mainly represented by Agya Yetul, Piery Vetal. Agya is a higher form of the 
ordinary village Yetal. IVhere he is found lie is treated as the minister, h/if'bh (ivif of the 
Monkey-God Hanuman. He is lodged in Hanuman’s shrine in a rough red stone, somewhat 
lower than the image of Hanumiiii. Agya dresses in green, rides a green horse, loves a green 
sward. His henchman is Mhaisasur, the buffaloe-spirit, and under the henchman is a large 
escort. The host marches at night, each spirit in the host carrying a torch, All can see the 
torch light : the initiated alone, the priestess and the medium, see the forms of the god and his 
attendants. This spiritual insight is not gained without weeks of laborious rites performed 
before a human corpse hung head do wm from a branch. If the rites please Agya he enters the corpse 
and speaks, Agya’s great day comes when a no-moon falls on a Tuesday. In Bombay, Agya’s 
best kno\yn shrine is at the top of the Sidi Rasta or Ladder Road up the south-east face of 
Malabar Hill, close to the Ladies’ Gymkhana, Gahga Bai, the priestess into whom the spirit of 
Agya at times comes, says that tbe loss of the green glade, now the Gymkhana, so wounded 
Agya that he now rarely possesses her. 

Air Spirits. — The sameness between airs and spirits, the strength, formlessness, and 
caprice of the wind, its angry bowlings, its kindly rustlings have led mankind to agree that 
the breeze is a spirit, and that a spirit rides in the storm and dances in the whirlwind. The 
fifteenth century Swiss mystic Paracelsus said the autumn air is not so full of flies as it is of 
spirits.23 In the Konkan, breath or breeze (wdra) is almost as common a name for a ghost as 

that which has been, or as 2 ^rStd, that which has gone forth, So in cases of possession the 
patient or the medium is the jhddd or tree whose branches the spirit sways, and of whom, when 
he tosses the patient, the people say Milfdy ‘ he plays.’ So his breath is one of tlie spirits that 
lives in a man. God breathed into Adam the breath of life. The Australian w^ord for soul and 
for breath is the same — wang,^^ The German Goddess Perclita or Bertha breathed on a girl 
and struck her dumb. The Norwegians had an illness called (dvgustf e]f-breath.2<^ At the 
tomb of the modern idiot saint, ’Ali*al-Baqri, people catch the air in their hands and thrust 
it into their bosoms and pockets. 37 

Under spirits of the air comes the astral or star-spirit, perhaps as old as Chaldean star- 
worship (B. 0. 4000-2000), These astral spirits were supposed to be of the same substance 
as the stars. They were mortal, returning to their essence after SCO to 1,000 years. Eacli 
man and each planet had a star-spirit. Other star-spirits were unattaclied, roaming as they 
pleased. These were the sweet or the angry infiuences, which the stars sent to earth, as they 


JntjQtaties, pp. 1383, 1384). The Polynesians and Red Indians believed in a soiil, an airy substance in human opf 
animal form that rose from the body of the dyin^. The soul passed west beyond the sea or hovered over the tomb 
or sank into the nuder-world CReville’s ies Religions des Feu^ples Nc^,t-Cniliseii, VoL II. p. 02j. In England, 
unbaptised children were believed to become ghosts. The noise made in their south flight by the bean geese 
[A. seyeto)knownas Gabriel’s Hounds, is supposed to be thecalling ot.tbe spirits of unbaptised ohildron (Henderson’s 
Folk-Lore, p. 131). The souls of tribesmen are friendly, the souls of hostUo tribes nnfrieudly, and among tribesmen 
the souls of the unburied and of the bad are hostile (Spencer’s Principles of Sociology, Yol. I. p. 196). 

Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 121. 

' Beyille’s Les Religions des Peuples Non-Civilises, Vol. III. p. 157. 

^ Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, Yol. I. p. 273, 26 Qp, Yol. II. p. 461. 

Pool’s AraUc Society in Middle Ages, p. 69. 
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were annoyed or as they were pleased.^s Another class of air-spirits was invented by the 
philosophers, who, in their fear of materialism, placed all secret powers of Nature, both outside 
of and in man, under the influence of souls or spirits. In the case of morality w'hat was good 

was angelic, what was blameable Satanic, according to the saying of the Pro 23 het -“From 

goodness arises an angel, from badness a deviL”2o 

The following examples shew how -widespread in area and in time is the belief that all 
spirits are air-spirits, and that a spirit lives in the breeze and rides in the storm. In Chaldea 
(B. C. 2000), the burning south-west wind blowing from the deserts of Arabia causes ruin. 
So the Sout-west wind is, or is the bearer of, a fiend, and an image is set at the door or 
window to house the fiend.^o Among Hindus is a sect of wind worshippers, Havana Bhaktas, 
who believe that the substance of God is air, and that the inteilectnal soul also is air.^i So with 
the Hebrews ; in the Old Testament, Job (Chap, xxxii. v. 8) says: — '‘There is a spirit in man 
and the inspiration or breath of the Almighty giveth him understanding.’* In the Hew 
Testament (St.John, Chap. iii. y. 8), Christ says: — “ The spirit or wind bloweth where it 
listeth. Thou canst not tell whence it comes or whither it goes. So is every one that is born 
of the spirit or wind.” Coleridge (1800) says : — “ All forms of animated nature are but organic 
liarps, diversely framed, that tremble into thought as o’er them sweeps plastic and vast, one 
intellectual breeze at once ihc sonl of each and God of all.”22 ’Wordsworth lays stress on the 
still diviner quality in wind, namely, that it gives life to the dead : — “ Dry holly-leaves in 
myriads jump and spring as if, with pipes and music rare, some Robin Goodfellovr were there 
and all those leaves in festive glee were dancing to the minstrelsy.’*^^ So the holiness of the 
Bull Roarer or wind-maker is widespread, and all winnowing and other fans are guardians 
because they are wind-makers.^^ The Greek sacrificed to Boreas, the Horth-wind, and beat the 
Persian.®^ The Chinese boatmen talk to Zeng, the Wind-spirit. In Cornwall, the moaning 
wind-spirit is a certain Treg^eagle, who sold himself to the devil.^^ “ The air,^’ says Burton 
(1G50), adopting the saying of Paracelsus (1450), "is not so full of flies in summer as it is at 
all times of invisible devils. They counterfeit suns and moons, and sit on ships’ masts. 
They cause whirlwinds and tempestuous storms.’’ The commonness of seeing visions and 
apparitions in the air sliew^s how widespread is the belief that the air is the great spirit-home. 
In Germany, girls see while maidens, and the history, even of Western Europe, is full of 
visions of armies fighting in the sky.^^ Some authorities praise air-spirits for their goodw’ill 
to men. According to the poet Pope the gnomes or earth-spirits enjoy mischief, but the sylphs 
or air-spirits are the best conditioned creatures possible.^o These good air- spirits are the 
guardian breezes. The spirit of the storm has the features of the earlier guardian. Odin, the 
Horse wind-god, sweeps the sky with a following of souls. The gusts before a storm are the 
souls of women hunted by Odin.^^ The Indian Maruts or storm-gods, the Skandinavian Ogres 
or Cloud-ships, Odin’s wild huntsmen and crew are all wind-worshippings.^3 Prussia, the 
wind-demon is attended by the souls of uubaptised childreu.'^-^ In Rhenish Westphalia, when 
the wind throws a door open or wdiistles through the house, they say : — “ There goes the old one 
of last year.” The Fins during the Middle Ages sold winds in knots. If you untied the knot 


Scott’s Disoovenj of Wltclicraftt pp. 495, 509. 

29 Introduction to DaUsian, Vol. I. p, civ. Coleridge {Note to Ancient Mariner) classes all 'spirits as air-spints. 
He arranges them under the three heads of angels, human souls, and a third cla.ss found in all climates and 
elements. 

so TjenormanPs Chnltlean Magic, p. 52. Dalistan, Yol. II. p. 243. 

SJ Lines composed at Oleoeden. ** Quoted in John’s Forest Trees, Vol. 11. p. 60, 

Compare Lang’s Custom and Myth, p. 36, “ Bassett’s Sea Legends, p. 38. 

80 Folklore Record, Vol. IV. p. 90. ^ Bassett’s Sea Legends, p. 42, 

88 Quoted in Conway’s Demonology and Devil-Lore, Vol. II. p. 210. 

89 Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, Vol. III. pp. 913, 950 and 933-64; also E. Scott's Discovery of Witchcraft, p. 531. 
80 Introduction to the Rape of the Lock; Skeat s Piers the Ploughman, p, 110. 

*1 Bassett’s Sea Legends, p. 40. “ Olodd’s Myths and Dreams, p. 44. 

*8 Bassett’s Sea Legends, p. 40. ** Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, Vol. III. p. 1000. 
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tke spirit ^Yas loosened.‘^5 In Gigba in Argyleshire in West Scotland, if a wind was wished, a 
sacred well was cleared of stones, and the water w^as thrown in the direction from which the 
wind was wished. Some words were said and the stones filled in. If the w^ell had been left 
open there would have been a storm/-® The question, whether the Almighty or any guardian 
can be made responsible for the weather, has always been a subject for dispute. The half- 
gnostic Christian sect of Priscillianists (Spain, A. D. 350) ascribed^storms to the devil, thunder 
to his roaring, and rain to his sweat. The Manicheans (A. D 300), many of whose opinions 
Priscillianus adopted, said thunderstorms were the rage of a chained devil.’^^ When a thunder- 
storm came the classic Greeks oifered a black lamp, as storms were reckoned among the gods of 
the lower world."-® In Germany, Wustan's furious host was the storm* wiiid,^® According to 
the Celts storms were stirred by tlie fays or fates, and according to the S^vedes by the wood- 
wife Skegora/® Kali, the black cloud-home of the Goddess of ruin, is the Hindu name for 
the blue-black almost violet cloud mass that hides the heavens before or after a thunderstorm. 

More than the life of the breeze or the rage of the storm the strange and fantastic 
movements of the whirl -wind have carried conviction that the mighty shape is the fmm of a 
fiend. Til old German, the whirl wdnd was known wind's brant, the wind’s bride. According 
to the Slav and the Pole an evil spirit dancing stirs the dust into a whirlwind.®^ In 
Prance, the belief prevails that whirlwinds are caused by witches and wizards who travel in 
them. In the department of Orne the clergy cause storms and sweep on in the wind gusts. A 
man shot at a hailstorm and lamed a priest.®^ In Germany, the devil is believed to be seated 
at the centre of every whirlwind.®® When Arabs see Zobsale, the Pillar of Dust, sweep across 
the desert, they call:— Iron, Iron, thou unlucky,” thus searing the dust pillar, who stands in 
a'vve even of the name of iron.®* In India, in ordinary talk, a dust storm is a satan or devil. 

The breeze is a guardian. If unchecked it would flow so as to favour its worshippers, A 
calm is evil. A calm is the guardian overpowered and quenched by an unfriendly spirit. In 
the west of Scotland (1885), when the wind is unfavourable, sailors whistle or kill a pig and 
point its head in the direction of the wished-for wind.®® The Italian traveller Nicolo Conti 
(14*20-24) commanded a ship in the Indian seas. They were becalmed seven days ; on the 
eighth, the sailors who were Arabs brought a table to the mast, performed rites and danced 
round the table and called on Mathia, their God. One of them became possessed with a demon 
and began to sing and run about the ship as if mad. He came to the table, ate some live coal, 
and called for a cock and sacked its blood. He asked the sailors what they wanted. The 
sailors said : — ‘‘We want a wind.” He told them the wind would come and warned them to take 
(‘{ire. He fell half dead on the deck. When he came to his senses he had forgotten all he had 
dune and said. The wind sprang up and they got to port.®® Not every calm is devil caused, 
Sleep is the air-walking Willie Winkie, Death’s twin brother, the ghostly and guardian power 
that calms the stormiest. 

In the Konkin, the chief air-spirits are (1) the Satkuvaris or Seven Maidens, and their 
male companion Govala Da da or Father Oowhei’d, (2) Vija or lightning, and (3) Epidemics. 


Op* cii. Vol. II. p. 61-0. *6 Outhrie’s Old Scoitish Customs, p, 169. 

*7 Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, Yol, III. p. 1000. Eber’s EgijpHan Princess, Yol. II. p. 229. 

G-rimm’s Teutonic Mythology, Yol. IJ. p. 632. e® Op, cit. Yol. II. p. 632. 

51 Giimm’s Teutonic Mythology, Vol. II. p. 632, 

52 Conway’s Demonology and Devil Lore, Yol. I. p. 105. These doing's of priests belong to them in their character 
cf wizards, that is, of people endowed with a spirit specially powerful both for good and for evil. 

Op. cii. Yol. I. p. 106. fii Lane Poole’s Arabian Society in the Middle Agesjp. 37. 

65 HS. note, 26th August 1885. 

India in the Pifieenih Ceniury, Yol* Til, p, 26. The sense seems to be —* Cod’s wund is stopped by 
the devil’s wind. The men dance till excited. The spirit of the hostile wind enters one of them, drinks the blood, is 
content and lets God’s wind blow. 
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(1) S3.tkuvaris. — The Satknvaris are the ghosts of seven sisters, or at least of seven 

maidens, who died unmarried. Thej are supposed to cause skin-diseases like mdtd or small- 
pos, govar or measles, and kdnje or chicken-pox, and they are always accompanied by a male 
companion called gooald or cowherd, probably the ghost of an unmarried cow-boy. These 
eight spirits live in the air, and in the evening and at noon haunt caves, valleys,, ponds, rivers 
and gardens* In the ev'ening or at noon, when they make their' rounds, a rattling or 
rittnbling is heard in the air from the wheels of their chariot. At such a time if any woman 
comes in their way, or draws their attention by pointing’ a finger at them, or by staring at 
them in the air, they come down, take hold of her, enter her body, and make her their abode. 
They will then trouble her in various ways by causing melancholy or low spiifits, paleness or 
discolouration of the body, and loss of appetite, until a bliagat or medium finds the secr^et and 
appeases them- with an annual tribute of coeoanuts or fowls, or both. One of the most usual 
forms of injury done by the Seven M-aidens is to ntake the oif ending woman barren,. That the 
Seven Maidens are one of the causes of women’s barrenness is- belief that is shared by many 
native physicians along with the KTunbis and AlarathnS' of the Eonkan, The head or queen of 
the Seven. Sisters is Sitalad^vi,®^ the cold goddess, who is' supposed both to cause and to cure 
SQiall-pox. At Eelv6, in the Thana district, a large* image of SItalMevi is- famous for its power 
of curing small-pox, barrenness, and other spirit* diseases. Every year on the* fnll-moon of 
Yaiiakh (April-May) a big festival is held- in honour of SitaladSvi at when hundreds 

come to fulfil vows or to pay their respects to- the goddess. The persons who make vows to 
Sitaladevi are generally women, and they often make very strange vows. In some cases the 
woman who- has made the vow comes with sandals or shoes- on her head and stands in front of 
the temple ; in- other oases a boy or girl suffiring from sm-all-pox is made to He across the 
threshold of the temple and the people are allowed to pass over the body, Aga-in,- the mother 
causes her hands and feet to be fastened with iron chains, and then moves- round the temple of 
SitaladSvi, or she makes the boy or girl, who has been cured, move round the temple. 

(2) Vija or WglrfeningS^ is the spirit of the infant sister of the god E^shna, who was 
killed by Kansa, king of Mathura. The spirit of lightning-is so much afraid of the leaves of 
the apta^^ and s-hami^^ trees, that when Konkin KunMs and Kolis go out in- the rainy season, 
they generally take apta leaves with thsem.®*^ 

C8) Epidemic Spirits®^ include* the spirit or goddess of" cholera,. locally called* 
Jarim^trS,MahAmarl, or Wakhft* In the Kolaba and Ratnagiri districts, and to some extent in 
Thilna, cholera is annually worshipped. When cholera appears in a Eonkan village, the people 
explain her arrival by some defect im their annual offerings to the* goddess. To propitiate her 
the villagers* assemble and call a hhagat or medium, iu^ whose* body the goddess of cholera 
appears. They ask the medium- what steps should be taken to- please Jarimari. The medium 
tells them to- make the goddess- offerings- of fruit, rice and goats, andito escort her with music 


67 At N^sik, at about twenty feet from^ the temple of Ganpati, is a small broken image of Wben a 

c-hild has small- po-x its mother pours water over this image for fourteen days, and on the fifteenth brings the child 
to the temple, weighs it agaiust molasses or sweetmeats and distributes them among the people. The image was 
broken about ninety years agO'-by one Bflmbhdt Oharpure, £Cis only son was sick with small-por, and though he 
did all in his power to please the goddess, his son died. Enraged with his loss Eambhat went to the goddess 
and broke ofE'her ban-da and feet. Though maimed, the people still trust this ^italSd^vf, aud during small-por 
epidemics so m-ucb water* is poured over her that it flows in a streamidown the stone steps to the river (Bombay 
Gazetteer j Vol. XVI.), 

w The Romans, believed lighifcning''to-be a spirit. They buriedwhat was struck by lightning and surrounded the 
jspot with a wall (Gribbon’s Decline and Fall, Vol. I. p. 412). 

w Bmhiniat iomentom. Mimosa svmai 

81 The worship- of the a:ptco>a.nd'shcmi trees has probably its origin in the belief in the electric influence of their 
leaves. 

82 Compare the common* belief in* Europe in aerial devils who, if displeased, sent plagues, and if pleased did 
good (Burton’s Anatomy of MMancholy^ pp. 120, 121). 
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Modern Europe, air-spirits continued to be beld unfriendly to man. One phase of Christianity 
inclined to transfer responsibility for drought, cold, floods and storm to the Prince of the 
Power of the Air, who was little, if at all, different from the devil. The sound of Christened 
Church bells drove away the stormrspiiit^^ The Red Indians think of the Great Spirit as 
the wind, always invisible, but taking part in the festivals which men make in his honour. 
It is-the great spirit that blows like a blast through all present at a tribe meeting, filling each 
with the wind of sympathy and enthusiasm That the storm and the whirlwind are spirits, 
or the abodes of spirits, is an almost universal belief. The Dyaks of Borneo think the wind 
is a spirit.^3 Bushmen say “ The wind was once a person,, he became a bird.”^ 

Reginald Seott'^ suggests that the air is believed ta be the chief resort of spirits,, because 
when spirits are seen they leave no trace. Had they been of water* moistness would remain • 
had they been of fire something would have burned : had tl^y been ol' earth, some trace would 
be left. The Jews believed that the souls of the evil dead wandered, between, the earth and 
the moom^® 

{To he cothtinued,y 


MISCELLANEA. 


SOME NOTES ON THE P^KLORE OF THE 
T3ELUGUS. 

Bar G,. R.. StTBaAMiAK Paktuutj^ 
(Gotdmuedr from p, 224*) 

XXXIX. 

In days long gone by there lived on the* banks 
of the K 4 *is]in&, a crane on a silk- cotton tree. 
Ouce upon a time it beckoned a swan passing by 
and said ; — ^ Your body resembles mine in coloua', 
but your beak and legs are red. I have not come 
across a bird of your kind till now. Who^ai'e you? 
What is your errand ? 

Whereupon t3ie swan gave the- fbUowing 
answer I am a swan, I am an inhabitant oT 
Brahmfif’sM^nasasaras. I a.m. coming thence.’* 

The ciane then asked what things were pro- 
curable there and what formed the chief ' article 
of its food. To which the swan replied ; — “ As 


these things are made by angelic* hands, it is 
beyonid my comprehension to describe the 
graiudeur of the place ; but you may hear some of 
tibe important things procurable. In and around 
that regiionare fouaid golden earth,, ambrosia, gold 
lotuses, heaps of pearls, clouds of perfumes, and 
the tree of'paradise. Every object thereof is a 
wonder;’’ 

When the- swan informed the ci-ane- that it 
partook of the buds of such lotuses, the latter 
impatiently asked the* former if any oysters were 
procui'able there. On receivmg a reply in the 
negative,, the latter burst into a fit of laughter and 
said:—** Why prattle of the excellences of a place 
void of oysters? It is a p% you do not know 
Hie excellences of oystos.’"' ’Thus the crane put 
the swan to shame-. 

mraL— People will talk big about the meanest 
things if they like them, and disparagingly of 
the-best things- if they do not lilce thein. 


NOTES AND QJJERIES. 


HOLT STONES. 

It has been stated that naturally perforated 
stones (possiblyartificially enlarged) exist in parts 
of India, — the neighhoudiood of Bombay and 
GujarM have- been cited as loealiiaes,. — and that 
people who have passedthrough them are supposed, 
to have become new-born — i. e., to receive a new 


bii-th of the soul, Caai any one BtaMe'emcily where 
such stones are to>be found, and whether they are 
still ki common use in such a sensej as, for in- 
stance, when the* Mahaa'ajSi* of Travancore, a Nair 
by birth, is wade a Brlhmam by passing through 
a golden eow ? ^ 

' OoaMOBonifTAN imP: H. and Q, 1883. 


n Xja^Mlrary, “PbpnBuxSnperstition ,» p. iw! 

” ® Migione dea-JPewples ffon-OwM,*, Yol. I. p. 218. 

^ Straits Journal^ December 1878 , p 127 7* t * ± 
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CURRENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE. 

BY B. C. TEilPLE. 

{Continued fro in j). 245.) 

TIOKAL. 

1554. — s, V, Macao [Kjaik-paldiaing near Pegn, not the place in China], — ‘‘ The 
baar of Macao contains 1*20 bicas, each bica 100 ticals.” — A, KimeS) p, 39, 

1554. — Y. s. V. Viss. — “The baar of Pegim contains T20 bicas ; each bica Ti^eighs 40 
ounces ; the bica contains 100 ticals ; the tieal Tveighs oitavas.” — d. Nunes^ p. 38. 

1585. — Y, s, V. — “ Annertendosiche vna bize di peso e per once Yenetiane, e ogni bize e 
teeali cento, e vn gito val teecali 25, e vn abocco val teccali 12|.’' — G, Balbi^ f. 108. 

1636, — “ The coinage of , the country [Siam] is of very pure silver. The tieal is v^orth 
80 sols, the mace 7\ sols, and. the foang 3 sols 9 deniers. They usually reckon by catties of 
silver ; each catty being v’ortli 20 taels or 144 livres ; for the tael is worth something more than 
7 francs.” — Schonten^ Oost-Indische Voyagie, p. 34. 

1639. — The money of this country (Siam) is very good, by reason the King only ha.s 
power to stamp and so prevents variation of the value ; there are of it three sorts ; Ticals, 
Mases and Foaugs .... Four Ticals make a Tayl.” — Mandelslb, Travels, B. T., 
Yol. II. p. 330. 

1678. — “Hee raised it to 2 Tecalls vpon notice that yf price was advanced in China.’’ — 
Anderson, Siam, p. 423# 

1698. — F. s, V, — The proportion of the (Siamese) money to ours is, that their Tieal, 
which weighs no more than half-a-crown, is yet worth three shillings and three half-pence.” — 
La Loiihh'er E, T., p. 72. 

1688. — The Tieal is a silver coin and is worth four mayons • , . • All these 
names are not Siamese, but common amongst the Europeans which are at Siam • • , . 
Tieal and mayon are words the Origin of which I am ignorant of, and which the 
Siameses do call baat and seliug.” — La Lonhhe, E, 21, p, 1G4, 

1727. — F. 5. V. — ‘‘Pegu lYeigbt, 1 Yiece is 39 on, Troy, or 1 Yiece is 100 teculs ; 
140 viece is a Bahaar. The Bahaar is 3 Pecnl China.” — A, Hamilton, Yol. IT. p. 31 7i 

c. 1759, — F. s. y. — “ A dozen or 20 fowls may be bought for a Tieal (little more than i a 
Crown).” — Dolrymple, Or, Repert, 7ol. 1. p. 121. 

1775. — F. s, V, — “ Pegu weight : 100 moo — 1 Tual ; 100 tiial = 1 vis — 3 lbs. 5 oz. 
5 dr. avr. *, 150 vis = 1 candy. Siam : 80 tuals = 1 catty ; 50 catties = 1 Pecnl [tual is 
obviously a misprint for tieal] ” — Stevens, Newayid Complete Guide to E, L Trade, 

1782, — “ The principal money of this conubry is silver , , • . the smallest denomi- 

nation is the Tycal,” — Hunter^ Pegti, p. 85. 

1733 , — y-^ s, V, — “The merchandise is sold for teeealls, a round piece of silver, stamped 
and weighing about one rupee and a quarter.” — Forrest, Voyage to Mergui, p, vii. 

1783. — “ LorsqFon faitun mai’chc (a Rangon) ontraite par Tieal et par Bize .... 
L’or se pese aussi et vaut 25 a 28 Ticals d’ argent selon la rarete. Le tout se livre an poids. 
II n’y a de monnoye proprement dite que les Piastres que T on pcse aussi. La Tieal vant 48 
a 50 s, de France. La Bize vant 100 Ticals. La Piastre vant 2 Ticals \ ce qui fait environ 
5 I, 12 s, de Prance.”’ — Flouest in Toung Pao, Yol. II. p. 41, 

F. in this connection refers to Yule’s JHohson-Johaon, where the quotation in the test vill be found. In 
addition to the words given ante, p. 245, n. 40, Ihave come across caudil or cradil d cctndil^ccnidy ; ciadil (.) 

Collection of Mch Voyages, 170B, Apps. to First Voyage, lo96-7, p. 247. xMso in 
Be Morga, 1609, Hak. ^oe. Ed., p. 271, nf:gal tree occurs for no doubt through Port, ni^ar. See Yule, 
Eolson^Johson, s, V, 
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K'96. — ‘‘After dinner he oilered me 100 ticals, which he informed me he received from 
the looto (Hliitdaw) by his Majesty’s orders : and, that I was to halve 100 every ten days.’^ — 
Cox, Burmlian Emjpire, p. 116. 

1800. — “ The first commission of theft does not incur the penalty of death, unless the 
amount stolen be above 800 kiat, or tackal, about £100,” — Symes, Ava, p. 306, 

1800. — “ What foreigners call a tackal, properly kiat, is the most general piece of silver 
in circulation; it weighs ten penny-weights ten grains and three-fourths ; its subdivisions are, 
the tubbee, two of ^.lnch make one moo; two moo one math; four math one tackal, and 
one hundred tackal compose one viss.” — Symes, Ava, p. 326. 

1300. — “A silver box weighing ninety tackall. A tackall weighs a little more than 
half an ounce.” — Symes, Ava, p. 493. 

1800. — “Tackall, a piece of silver of about 2 6 d. value.” — Symes, Ava, p. 502. 

1801. — “In money at the above price 23 tscals 50 avas, or seven teoals twelve avas^^ 
each man per month.” — Cox in As» Bes, Voh VI. p. 134. 

1817. — “The tical, alluded in the following statement, contains ten in one hundred alloy 
[t. e., ywetni silver] . Besides these, a sum of two ticals is paid to a person called the Aong- 
deng, and another of half of a tical to a person called the Athao-bo (as judicial fees) : officers 
whose duty it is to purchase and administer the “pickled tea” necessary to the ceremony of 
closing the transaction.” — Crawfurd, Ava, p. 410, quoting Alves, Eeport on Bass&in, 

c. 1805, — “ Sometimes ” a tioale of silver with a portion of alloy is equal to 200 ticali 
of lead, sometimes to a thousand and even more.” — Smgermano, p. 167. 

1821. — “ The shop-tax is levied on the following rude and summary principle. A dealer 
in cloth pays four tickals a year [and so on].” — Graiufurd, Siam, p. 379. 

1826. — “ The division of the Tical are, — 2 Tabbe = 1 Tammoo : 2 Tammoo = 1 Mat : 
4 Mat= 1 Tical: 100 ftical 1 Tabisa or Viss: 100 Tabisa = 1 Peiya or Ava Pical or 
250 Penang Catties.” . — Wilson, Documents, Ixi.^^ 

1827. — “They (Burmese Envoys) then offered to pay on the spot a money instalment of 
four lacs of tickals. Tickal, rather more than a rupee.” — Snodgrass, Burmese War, p. 267. 

1828. — “ The nominal cuirency of the Empire is the tical, wdiich, when of dowered 
silver, is equivalent to 1 rupee, 5 annas, 4 pie, Sicca ; and assuming the rupee at 2 s., equals 
2.^. 8 -jV d.” — Trant, Two Years in Ava, p. 280. 

0 , 1833. — “ Yis, tikal and moo are the general terms used in the transaction of (Burmese) 
commerce and accounts . . , , 100 tikals are precisely equal to 140 tolas • . . , ” — 
Frinsep, Useful Tables, p. 130. 

€, 1835. — “ The price of the common or mixed amber is 2| ticals a vis, or Us. 4 per one 
and a half seer.” — Uannay in Hill Tracis hetveeen Assam and Burmah, p, 103. 

1835. — “ The price now, including the pots, is about a tical for 2| vis, or about 2 5 , 
sterling for ten pounds.” — ■ Malcom, Travels, Vol. II. p. 109. 

183b, “ Ken-lay isibe military post dividing the proper Burman from the Shan (Myolat) 

territory, where a duty of a quarter of a tickal is levied on each bullock.”* — llichardson^s 
Journal in FarL Fapers, East India, lOth August 1869, p. 144. 

18b6, “I halted on the bank of a small stream in thick jungle, near the village called 
Ban-sa-to ; it has only been inhabited three years by those people, who are Shans of Mok-mai, 

^ Avu I take to mean or ratt^ It is a onrions way of reckoning for Burma, but then Cox is always carious, 
** The use of the nunaeral ta (one) as an integral portion of the words for weights is instructive. 
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from which they were driven by the heavy taxation of the Barman Government; 40, 50 and 
even 60 tiokals of coarse silver being often demanded from one house during the year. Whilst 
here, under Pha-pho, the whole village, which consists of eight or ten houses, by making 
a small present of five or sis tiokals value, are fi'oe fi'om all demands, and even this small 
present seems voluntary/’ Richardson's Journal in op. cit, p. 112, 

1836, — He complained bitterly against t/be Myo-woon, who had struck him for presuming 
to intercede for liis men against a demand for two Tiokals {sic) per man, which the Myo-woon 
hud that day ordered to be assessed. This is the third demand that has been upon them, and 
considering the excessive price of provisions, four and five Ticals (sic) per basket, it does seem, 
even for Burmah, somewhat unjust.”— in Ei/l Tracts between Assam and Burmah 
p. 208/. 

1837. — The rupee is current here (Zimme) as well as the Siamese tieal (the round coin), 
font the money most in circulation is coarse silver of about 8J per cent, alloy, I believe, melted 
into a circular form .... one hundred ticals are given for 45 Madras rupees, but 
those are only equal to 75 Burmese ticals,” — McLeod's Journal in FarL Papers, East 
Indiat li}th August 1869, p, 37. 

1845, — The weight of a kyat or Tickal is 272-75 grains troy exactly." — Latter, Burmese 
Grammar, p, 170, quoting Col. Low. 

1843. — “ The examination of the coin offered for inspection, [a takal or tickal on 23rd 
March 1848] may not be without some little interest to the members of the Numismatic 
Society.” — Dichenson, Silver Coinage of Siam, J. Nnm, Soc, p. 47, 

1850.— “The Siamese Government,” says Dr, Morton, have several hundred men 
permanently occupied, each of whom, it is said, is expected to deliver one tickal (about one 
rupee and a quarter) weight of gold-dust per annum.” — Mason, Nat. FrodnoHons of 
Burmah, p. 37. 

1852. — “ Eyap, a kyat or tickal, a weight equal to four mats.” — Judson, Btir. Diet., s. v. 

1855. — T. s. V. viss. — “The king last year purchased 880,000 viss of lead, at five ticals 
for 100 viss, and sold it at twenty tiokals.” — Yule, Ava, 256. 

1855. — “Tikal is no more Burmese than viss, but its origin is more obscure. The true 
Burmese name is kj-at. Tikal is applied by foreigners also to the Siamese bat, a coin nearly 
equal in value to a kyat of silver. Perhaps it may be a corruption of the word Taka, which is 
applied in different parts of India to different coins : in some places to a pice, in some to a 
rupee. Major Phayre, moreover, believes Tikal to be a conception of Takyat, one kyat,” — 
Yule, Ava, p. 144. 

1355. — “ The money that circulates in Siam consists principally of ticals or bats of the 
value of 2s. 6d. sterling .... There is a doable tical, — a half tical , • • . a quarter 
tical.” — Bowring, Siam, Yol. I. p, 257. 

1864. — “My informants, in reference to weight of the articles and weight of silver paid 
for them, used the Burman unit of a tickal. A tickal is about l-2dth of a pound. A tickal of 
silver is worth two shillings and sixpence. A viss is 10 J tickals, or exatly 3*652 Ihsl' — Clement 
Williams, Burmah to Western China, p. 33. 

18G3. — “I then proceeded with the expedition, and when I finally returned to Bhamo 
I found that my wife had been imprisoned for two days and had to pay 10 ticals of silver.” — 
Sladen, Bhamo Route, in Farl. Papers, 17th April 1871, p. 143. 

1874. — “ In weight one hundred kyats (sic) make a Pietha (vis) which equals 365 lbs. 
avoirdupois. Pour Mats make one Kyap (sic) .... This weight is always called a Tickal by 
foreigners ; a corruption probably of Ta-kyap, one kyap.” ■ — Browne^ Thayetmyo, p. GO, 
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1374 ^ Y, s. V, Tucka. — ‘‘ How mnch did my father pay for her ? He paid only ten 

takas. I may state here that the word rapeya, or as it is commonly written rupee or rnpi, 
is unknown, to the peasantry of Bengal, at least to the Bengali Hindu peasants^ the \Yord they 
inyariably use is taka,” — Govinda Samanta, Vol. L p. 209, 

1874. — ‘‘T’ki (spelt dak§v), a weight a little less than half an ounce. The hundredth 
]Dart of a viss.” — Easwell, Peguan Language, p. 76. 

1877. — “ Tickal, akyat.” — Judson, Enffllsli-Pur. Diet , s, v, 

1879. The Tical is a Chinese weight of about ounces and the viss an Indian of 
about 8^ lbs, ” — Laurie, Oar Burmese Wars, p. 372. [This information is, of course, wrong.] 

1879, — “The basis of the Burmese weights is the Tickal (kyat) Avhich equals 252 grains 
troy, or exactly one cubic inch of distilled water at the temperature of 60°.” — Coohe, British 
B'urma Manual, p. 735. 

1BS3. — “Tikal or Takel from Arakan.'’ — Catalogue of Calcutta Mint Cabinet, p. 65. 

1884. — ‘‘ Each of the six Laos States is called upon to pay tribute to Siam, — curious 
representation of trees in gold and silver, about eight feet high, each with four branches, from 
which again four twigs with a single leaf at the end of each depend. The gold trees are valued 
at 1,080 ticals (135h) each, and the silver ones 120 ticals (15/.) each.” — Loch, Temjgles and 
ElejjJiants, p. 156. 

1886. — Tieal. This (tikal) is a word which has long been used by foreign traders to 
Burma, for the quasi-standard w^eight of (uncoined) current silver. The origin of the word 
tikal is doubtful. Sir A. Phayre suggests that possibly it is a conception of the Burmese 
■words ta-kyat .... on the other hand perhaps it is more probable that the word may have 
represented the India taka.^’ — Yule, Boh soil’ Johson, $, v. Tical. 

1886. — '‘Tuoka. Hindi, tak^ ; Bengali fak^. This the word commonly used among 
Bengalis for a rupee. But in other parts of India it (or at least takA) is used differently: as 
for aggregates of 4, or of 2 pice, e, g., pdoich iaM paisa, five talcu of picc, generally in N.-W, 
P, = 20 pice, and for Skr. tanka, a stamped coin.” — Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s. 

1880. — **Note that while the gyat, tikal, tolah and rupee are called the same in weight, 
the pettha, or viss, is 142 tolahs in weight and merchandise is not weighed to the same 
standards as silver money.” — Gordon, Coynpanion to Handbook of Colloguial Burmese, p. 105, 

1890. — “The Mat Game .... we will suppose that there are but four playing, 
and that each places a tical on a different number.” — HoUHallett, Tlio^isand Miles on an 
Elephant, p. 235, 

1892. — “ Tickal, jap mi.” — S'ljmington, Kachin Yocabulary, s, v, 

1893. — “ Kyat, a kyat or tical, a weight equal to four mats ; before capital numerals 
akyat .... (2) kyat l?OEgg diijgaS, current (rupees) coin of the realm .... kyat-chen 
.... weight by tical, weight estimated in tfcals.” — Stevenson, Bur, Diet., p. 217 f. 

1895. — “La livre siamoise que les Khmers appellent balance est une monnaie de compfce 
valant 80 ticaux .... On en donne 10 pour un tical.” — Aymonier, Voyage dans le Laos, 
Vol. L pp. 19, 22. 

SITES. 

This w'ord means literally a chief in war,”^® but has been used to denote an officer of 
varying functions and standing by the Burmese. The great variation of form which it has 
assumed in the works of foreign writers is due to attempts to pronounce the final difficult open 
etjf the word and the initial palatal s. The presence .of a superfluous final I in some forms 
will be remarked, and also the pronunciation of ^ as b, reversing the evidence under Yongdb, 
where o has become sometimes e or e, 

45 1 may remark that pttach taH :paisi= 1 Eiipee and a quarter = 1 tickal. Compare -with this the statement in 
Hunter, Pegu, p. 85 ; — one tycal of 25 per cent, silver is esteemed equal in value to the Bengal Sicca Rupee. 

*6 S hovever, the quotation under 1893,*' iv/rO,, 
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1782. • “ Th© HiaE to whom she [a ship] had foT?nierly belonged, laid claim to her, and on 
application to one of the Magistrates (I believe the Oheskaw) procured an order to stop fi’oin 
working .... the third officer is the Oheekaw, of whose peculiar department, if he has 
anj distinct from his seat in Council, I know nothing.” — Hwnter, Pegu, pp. 47, 53. 

1783. — “II eiivoya un bateau avect un CMkail pour aller de sa part reclamer les 
nauf rages.” — Flouest in Poung Pao, Vol. I. p. 206. 

c, 1795. — “ To all Commanders of Garrisons and Governors of seaports, in like Virtue as 
to the Maywoon of Henzawuddy, (Pegu) .... Commander of the Troops, whose title is 
Ckekey.” — Symes, Ava, p. 494. 

1796, — ” A Chekoy also came on hoard much about the same time, in a common boat : he 
is in the war department, and is superior to the other two.” — Cox, Burnihau "Empire, p. 3. 

c. 1805. — This (Court) is composed of a Governor — a 25icoiL0, or military com- 
mander.” — Sayigermano^ p. 65, 

<j. 1824. — ‘‘ He was standing, he said, near his Tsekkai, an officer of rank, when a huge 
ball of iron came singing ‘ tseTc, tsek,' which he distinctly heard in its flight, when, true to its 
mission, it burst upon the very man it was calling out for, the unfortunate Tsekkai.” — Gouger, 
Prisoner hi Burmali, p. 220. 

1825. — *^A letter from .... Talien (Talaing) chieftains, dated about the 20th of 
December 1824, addressed to the following men .... Oliakey (Major) Onpaii, chief 
of Lamaing,” — Wilson, Domnients, p. 142. 

1833. — He questioned me as to what I wanted here and wished to know why I had not 
brought letters to the Tsetkay, etc.” — Bichardson^s Journal, in Pari, Papers, Bast India, IQtk 
Avgiist 1869, p. 120. 

1836. — The Myowoon had deputed the Mogoung Tsikal, a relative of his own, to await 
my arrival here and to furnish me with anything I might require,” — Bayfield in Sill Tracts 
between Assam and Burmali, p, 140, 

lg30, — ‘‘The present Goveimment of Mogoung consists of a Myowoon, or Governor; a 
tsekke, or military commander; eight Shan ainats, or inferior officers, writers, etc.” Bayfield 
in op. cit. p, 183. 

1836. — “ The amats have compelled the Sekke to deliver over to their custody the whole 
of the serpentine mine revenue at present collected.’’ — Bayfield in op. cit, p. 233. 

1837. — ‘‘ Received a letter from Dr, Richardson at Mon^, dated 6th of March. It was 
brought by some of the Tseitke’s people.” — McLwcVs Journal in Pari. Papers, Bast India, 
loth Aug. 1869, p. 86. 

1852, — “ Tsitkai, a Lieutenant-General.” — Judsoids Bur. Diet., s. v. 

1853, Two of the chief officers belonging to Ky oak- ghee, with two Tseekays or 
assistants to Moungbwa, ex-Governor of Martaban, were brought in.” Laurie, Pegu, p. 509. 

1853, “ Let this Royal proclamation be distributed among all the hereditary chieftains 

of Palaces and Umbrellas, the Tsaubwas .... Tsitkes (Judges).” — Yule, Ava, p. 366. 

1854, — “Within the Royal Kingdom all those that are under my Royal authority, .... 
governors of provinces, Tsitkes or lieutenants, and heads of divisions or circles, etc.” — Yule, 
Ava, p. 367. 

1864, _ «» Received a visit from the Tsaetkai and officials.” Walsoti, Salween Bxp2dition, 
in Select Foreign Department Records, G» of L, No. xliv. of 1865, p. 6, 

1864. — “ The town of Te-me-then or rather Te-me-zin, as the Tsike© of the district writes 
it.” — Fedden, Salween Bxpedition, in op, cit. p, 31, 
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1867* “ The Menhla Tseetkay has wide jurisdiction over the whole valley of the 

Irrawaddy below Mandalay.’’ — FijtGlie in Parl^ Papers, British Burma, 8th June 1869, p. 39. 

1867. — “The Tseetkay, or Governor of the district, came down some miles with several 
pulling boats to meet ns.” — - Fytche in op. cit, p. 41. 

1868. — The Tseetkay .... official of Bhanio, sent me .... with letters.” — Sladen, 
Bhamo Boute, Pari, Papers, Fast India, Ylth April 1871, p. 143. 

1868. — “ Tsitkay, Burmese official (under a Governor).” — Sladen, Bhamo Boute, Pari, 
Papers, East India, 17th April 1871, p. 144. 

1871. — The Tsoekay of the place, a very stout man, came on board,” — Talboys Wheeler, 
Mandalay to Bhamo, p. 99. 

1876. — “A tsakai can only move diagonally one move at a time, backward or forward 
(in Burmese Chess).” — Strettell, Ficus Flastioa, p. 57. [In the illustration to p. 58 the word 
is spelt Sakay.] 

1879. — The police report that Moung Salmeh [? Salweh], the Sitheh. [misprint for 
Sitkeh] of Minhla, has been ordered to collect 700 boatmen and arms thei*e with muskets.” — 
Pari, Papers, Burmak (1886), [c. 4,614], p. 66. 

1882. — ** The pieces are as follows (in Burmese chess) : — Min = one king ; Si’ke = one 
Lieutenant-General .... Si’ ke can move diagonally in advance or retrograde one square at a 
time.” — Scott, the Burman, p. 72 f. 

1885, — “ If they have to settle timber accounts to have leave to come up to Mandalay 
with the Thitkyeitkyee Tseekai . , , , The Thitkyeitkyee Sit-kai has therefore been sent to 
call you all to give evidence iu this case according to your knowledge and without fear.” — 
Parl» Papers, Burmah, (1886), [c. 4,614] p. 183 f. 

1885. — In order to attain this object they hired Nga Moungyee, the previous Tsit-kai 
of Thit Saikgyee [Thitkyeitkyee of the last quotation] as their advocate .... Thitkyeitkyee 
Tsoekai, Ko Moung Gyee told again,” — Pari, Papers, Burmah, (1886), [c. 4,614], 
pp. 185, 195. 

1886. — “ The accused Maung Gyi and Maung Lat were respectively Myook of Taungnyo 
and Sitke of Thitcheikgyi [yet another form!] in the Ningyan district.” — Pari, Papers, 
Burmah, No. 1, (1887), p. 160. 

1889. — “ (Letter) toMoby^ Sitke directing him to proceed to Ngwedaung and superintend 
the working of the silver mines .... Erom Sitke of Kale-Teinnyin-Yazagyo reporting the 
suppression of the disturbances at Mogaung .... From Mone Sitk5gyi praying that the 
authority exercised by him as Military Superintendent of Monfe be not divided .... From 
Theinni Sawbwa stating that he is administering his State in consultation with Sitke Nemyo- 
minhlayaunaing appointed by His Majesty.” — • Taw Sein Ko, Elutdaw Records, pp, 4, 5, 0. 

1893. — Sitkb, a lieutenant-general .... a sitkb is now a judicial officer of the sub- 
ordinate judicial service. In the Burmese times a Bitk5 in Upper Burma ranked next to a 
wnn. There were two sitk^s at a wun’s head-quarters.” — Stevenson, Bur, Diet, p. 367.^^ 

Tongdo.^® 

The wide divergence in the form which this word has assumed in the works of various 
writers is due, firstly to its being composed of two separate parts, Yong, a court or office, and 

There seem to be two separate radicals sit in Burmese : the one meaning war, battle’' : the other meaning 
“ to examine judicially. ” Hence probably the double, civil and military, senses in which the word siiM is used. Se^ 
Stevenson’s remarks under siiJcyb, etc., on p. 869. 

*8 The Crovernment recognised spelling is Yondaw. In this Jcurnal I have adopted b to represent aw* 
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the honorific suffix to ; secondly to the word Yong being in the vernacular spelt run§. It will 
be perceived that the, to most languages, difficult final open vowel b, as in awful, has been 
pronounced and written ai and that this ai ( = ^) has also had a final snperfluous I added to it. 

1698. — Y. s, Ovidore in S-uppU. — ** (At Sjriam) Ovidores (persons appointed to tahe 
notice of all passages in the Runday [office of administration] and advise them to Ava) .... 
Three Ovidores that always attend the Eunday, and are sent to the King, upon errands, as 
occasion obliges.” — Fleetwood’s Diary in Dairy mple, Or. Bep. Yol I. pp. 335, 360. 

1739. — “ There are no Fees, but what the Town contributes for the Maintenance of that 
Court, which in their Language is called the Eounday, and those contributions are very 
small.” — A, Kamilton, East Indies, Vol. II. p. 49. 

1781. — «* Y*ha cio nonostante nella Citta reale un Senate, che in lor linguaggio Eondai si 
chiama, nel quale si diffiniscono le controversie, che avvengono tra i privati.” — Orifim, Per- 
coto, p. 80. 

1783. — “ Le lendemain nous fumes au Rondail pour certifier nos declarations ; par respect 
pour ce lieu il faut se dechausser. Personne n*est exempt de cette humiliation.” — Flouest in 
Foung Fao, Yol. I. p, 190. 

1783. — Le Conseil fut assemble au Rondail, les Brames (devins), y furent appeles poui' 
6tre consultes.” — Flouest in Foumj Pao^ Yol. I. p. 194. 

1795. — ** He met several masters of merchant ships, who informed him that they had 
received au order from the Rhoom, or public court, in which the council of Government 
assembled.” — Symes, Ava, p. 146. 

c. 1805. “ The Luttb in the capital, and the Ion or Bondai of the provincial cities, then 

exact, from the heads of the different places under their jurisdiction, not only the number of 
men ordered by the Emperor, but also a certa.m quantity more.” — Sangermano, p. 77. 

1817. — An old Burmese woman, in the service of an European gentleman, was cited 
before the Rung-d’hau, or court of justice at Rangoon.” — Crawfny^d, Ava, p. 407. 

G. 1824. — * They will be of no use *to you/ urged the considerate guardsmen ; ‘ they 

are going to carry you to the Letma-Xoon Toung’ — the Death Prison 1 * — Gouger, Prisoner 
in Burma, p. 143. 

1824. — “ There was another Court of Justice in the city called the Yoong-dau, presided 
over by the Myowoon, or Governor of the town, ansvrering to our police-courts,” Gouger, 
Prisoner in Burma, p. 57. 

1826. — “ Kauleii Mengyi came forward and avowed that he was not present, but that he 
had gone as far as the Ruug-d^hau, or Town-hall, to give the necessary instructions upon the 
occasion.” — Crawfurd, Ava, p. 287, 

18*26. “ Bandula replied — * In eight days 1 will take my dinner in the Rungdau, or 

public hall, of Rangoon and afterwards return thanks at the Shwedagong Pagoda.’ ” «— Or««7- 
furd, Ava, Appx., p. 69. 

1826. “ About eleven o’clock we had a summons to proceed to the Raundaw.” Wilson, 

Documents, p. 217. 

Ig27, “ An elephant was appropriated to each of the English gentlemen, and the 

procession moTed on until arriving at the Eihgdan, or hall of justice, which is to the east side 
of the Palace.” — Wilson, Documents, xxxviii. 

1827. ‘*Only two wooden honses existed much superior to the rest, and these were the- 

Palace of the Maywoon and the Eondaye, or Hall of Justice.” — Trant, Two years tn Ava, p. 27. 

1841. — “ Hall of Justice, Ton-daw.” — Lane, Eng. -Bur., Did., s.y. Conri. 

1845. — « The Burmese cannot pronounce r but as y. Thus Eoong, Eoon, and Boom and 
Yoong, Toon and Toom, ‘a hall of justice’ arc found interchangeably written.” — Latter, 
Puts Grammar, p. 1 78. 
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1851. — “ Yong, a court house, place where justice is administered, seldom used singly.” 
— Jvdson, s» v, 

1855, — No investigation shall take place, or decision be given, in civil suits at the inner 
or upper or Royal Courts (Royal Criminal Court) or at the Yoom-dau ; all such cases should 
he made over to the Tara-Yoom (or Civil Court) . . All criminal cases shall be inquired 

into and decided at the Eastern Hall of Justice (Yoom-dau).” — Yide^ Ava^ p. 364. 

1855, — ‘^Within the Royal Kingdom all those that are under my Royal authority, the 
Hlwotdau (Supreme Court), Yoom-dau (Inferior Court), Tsaub was, . . . — Yule, Ava, 

p. 367. 

1870. — ‘‘ The authorities in our immediate vicinity are the Yoons of Zimmay.” — Coryfon, 
Letter, To GMna through Mouhnein, Appx. v. 

1882. — Civil appeal cases sent fi’om the Yolindaw or Criminal Court, where the Myo- 
woons (city-burdens), usually two in number, sit daily : from the Tayah-Yohn, the Civil 
Court.” — Scott, the Burman, p. 243 f, 

1893. — ^‘Y6ng§, w., a court-house, place where justice is administered: v. to collect, 
assemble, gather together, [see] su ; seldom used singly.” — Stevenson, Bur, Diet, p. 930, 


9. 

Barter and Non-metallic Currency. 

To enter on a disquisition on the steps made by mankind from barter to non-metallic 
currency, and thence on to metallic currency and coinage would be necessarily to take up a 
subject as wide as the world, and it is not my intention in these pages to go further than to 
discuss it only so far as it concerns the Burmese and their neighbours, A good and short state- 
ment of the whole question is to be found in Ridgeway’s Origin of Currency, p. 10 

A good many references have perforce been already made to barter in its various forms, 
and it will he sufficient here to point out how far and in what shape it exists in Burma now, 
or has existed, so far as the materials at my command permit me. In doing this an opportu- 
nity will present itself of shewing to what extent the customs of the Burmese illustrate 
the general subject. 

Professor Terrien de la Couperie in the introduction to his Catalogue of Chinese Coins, 
p. XX. f., gives an elaborate table of the “ shapes of currency from barter to money,” in which he 
enumerates 31 different descriptions of currency, beginning with gems and wdnding up 
with “ the recent octagonal money of Belgium.” He divides his 31 kinds of cuiTency, 
iuto^ three chief heads — natural, commercial, industrial ; but he leaves out of account the 
preliminary step of barter of general produce, which has always existed and does still exist 
among the more primitive races of mankind. Of this first step we have an exceedingly quaint and 
withal typical description in its earliest forms in Olearius, Voyages and Travels of the Amhassa-- 
dors to Muscovy, Tartary, Persia, etc.,p. 73, of Davies’ Translation (1632), After telling us 
(p. 69), that “ the Author, who hath made one digression, to speak of the Samojedes, though not 
falling under the Subject of his Travels, thinks he may make another, to say somewhat of 
Groenland, goes on to state : — “There is no money in the Countrey, being so happy as not 
to know the value of Gold and Silver, Iron and Steel they most esteem, and prefer a Sword 
or a Hatchet before a Golden Cup, a Nail before a Crown piece, and a pair of Cisers, or a 
Knife, before a Jacobus. Their trucking is thus ; they put all they have to sell together, and 
having picked out among the Commodities that are brought to them, what they like best, they 
put t exn also together, and suffer those they deal with to add or diminish till such time as 
they are content with the bargain/’ 
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5 Of my preseat purpose I cannot follovsr de la Conperie in his classification, and it will be 
more convenient to consider the many points that will present themselves in the following 
order: — ® 

I. — Barter generally. 

II. — Natural produce : — 

(1) Eice. 

(2) >Salt. 

(3) Cotton. 

(4) Mulberries. 

(5) Cocoanuts. 

(6) Livestock, 

III. — Manufactured Articles ; — 

(1) Tea-bricks. 

(2) Skins. 

(3) Cloth. 

(4) Drums, 

(5) Glass jars. 

(6) Pottery, 

(7) Ingot iron and articles of iron. 

(8) Gold and silver trees. 

lY. — Conventional Currency ; — 

(1) Cowries. 

(2) Paper. 

I, 

Barter generally. — Now, although de la Oouperie says nothing as to general barter *; in 
China in his Chmese Goins, as above shewn, he has, at p. 13 f. of his Old Numerals and the Swanpan 
(Abacus) in China, an interesting, and in the present connection instructive, outline account of 
the history of barter in China. Barter, in China, as every where else, preceded coinage. 
Gold, silver, copper, silk-cloth, tortoise-shell, precious stones, grains and shells of some kind, 
were used for that purpose, according to certain regulations afterwards introduced for the 
measures and equivalents ot weight. Yarious sorts of small implements or tools in bronze, more 
convenient to pass from hand to hand, were soon preferred to the other materials. Tradition 
attributes the casting of that kind of objects in ancient times only for the sake of the people 
impoverished by droughts or otherwise. Small spades, adzes and knives, improper for the 
work for which their shape was intended, and later on, flat rings, were multiplied and entered 
into currency. Trustworthy statements are, however, scanty. Strict regulations for the 
barter were issued after the establishment of the Tchen Dynasty (Eleventh Century B. 

At the beginning of the Sixth Century Tchwang, King of Tsu (one of the States of the Chinese 
Confederation), attempted, without success, to make all this differently sized bullion exchange- 
able, indiscriminately, regardless of its weight. It was the first attempt in China of a fiduciary 
money.’ ^ 

In Burma proper, habits of general barter have been noticed by many travellers. A 
typical instance is to be found among the Kachinsin Anderson’s Mandalay to Momi&rh p. 419 
‘‘ The (chiefs wife) of Woonkoh duly arrived with her gift of fowls, eggs and 

sheroo (Kachin beer), and received broadcloth and other presents, with which she speedily 
disappeared, not without grumbling that she had not been paid in money for her fowls.” 
Again at p. 374, he talks of the Kachins “coming down to barter their goods for salt and 
nga'pe (fish condiment).’’ 


*9 On© can hardly help taking these very early dates quaniumvaUani^ 
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This was in 1875, and in the following year, Sfcrettell {Ficus Slasticaf p. 325f.), journeying 
among the Pwons, found that they took slaked lime to Bhamo, which they bartered for cloth 
or articles of food. The late Mr. Graham, agent of the firm of Sutherland and Mackenzie, 
joined me here. He was hunting up the river in a hung (canoe) to establish a bai’tering 
system of trade with the people, which he seemed to think would prove a most renmnorative 
business. He bad with him a good supply of Manchester piece-goods, twist, thread, etc., which 
he intended advancing — as he w^ent along — on promise of ivory, amber, etc., etc.” Strettell 
(p. 1C5) found also that while the Barman of the plains paid tribute to the King in Rupees 
{sciLi tickals), the Kachins of the hills paid in slaves, amber and ivory. At p, 187, he tells us 
he met a party of Kachins (Singhphos) from the amber mines with their yearly tribute . 
**four pairs of elephant tusks, a pair of amber idols, five spears, and two golden cocks 
(pheasants).” 

Turning to a wild people at the other extremity of Burma, we find the following state- 
ment in Wilson’s Dootme7its of ihe Burmese War, p. lx,, quoting from the Gocemment Gaaette, 
March 2, 1826, about the >Selungs, there called “ Chalones and Pase ” : — They scarcely 
know the value of money, and are, therefore, losers in the bartering trade w'ith the Chinese and 
others who visit them. Perhaps they think themselves the greater gainers, since tliey give 
products of no use to them for others of vital importance, and are, thereby, enabled to maintain 
u degree of wild independence.”^® Of this unequal commerce Dr. Anderson in his ’Selmigs of 
ike Mergui Archipelago, pp. 23, 27, etc., gives a graphic account. These poor creatures gather 
“black coral,” eagle-wood and so on, which they exchange for a little cloth, paddy, tobacco, 
and perhaps * the smell of opium’ now and then, valued at not a fifth of what they give in 
exchange,”®^ 

Among the wdid tribes of the Chin Hills and the difficult country between the Burmese 
and Assamese low-land tracts barter is of course the rule, and innumerable instances could be 
culled from the bigbluebook on the Lushai Expeditions of 1872,^2 present purpose 

it- will be sufficient to quote the following statements from other sources. In a memoir on the 
Eastern Frontier of Sylhet by Lieut. T. Fisher, to be found in Wilson’s Documenist 1827, at 
p. XXV., we find that the ‘‘Pyfcoo Kookies, who settled near the South-East Frontier of Sylhet, 
export yearly a quantity of strong cotton cloth called kaset which is manufactured by their 
women. This they exchange for raw cotton, tobacco, copper and iron.”®^ jn Government 
Papei‘s entitled Hill Tracts hshueen Assam and Burmah, p. 103, -we find Capt. Haunay in 1836 
noting that in return for amber ‘^the Chinese sometimes pay in silver, but they also bring 
with them warm jackets, carpets, straw-hats, copper pots and opium, w’hich they give in 
exchange. They also barter their mei’chandise for ivory and gold dust, but only in small 
quantities .... I understand that within the last few years several of them have gone to 
Assam with gold dust, ivory and a little silver, for which they receive in return muskets, cloth, 
spirits and opium.” The people, however, who thus dealt in general barter were Singfos,” 
2 . f., Kachins. But in regarding these ‘^middle mountaineers,” as the Burmese call them, 
Dr. Brown in his Statistical Account of Manipur, p. 89, oddly remai'ks in 1873, ^‘besides coin, 
bartering articles in the bazar is quite common,” And lastly Woodthorpe in his Account 
of the Lushai Expedition in 1871-2, tells us, p. 182, “ we were frequently visited by large 
numbers of Lushais from Chepni and Tingridum, bringing in fowls, yams, and eggs for barter, 


5® This is BO doubt the proper view to take of the matter. What so many writers seem to forget is, that the 
sayag'e or semi- savage may not take the same view of a hargain as they do, and that a bargain that seems to be all 
on the side of the civilised man may in the eyes of the savage be all on the side of the savage. A good many advise 
criticisms as to the dealings of civilised traders with savages are based on this misconception. 

In the opinion of the civilised traders, be it remembered. 

cfGcmmons, Eist fafia, Cachar, Papers Relative to ihe Looshat Raids, 28 May, 1872. 

^ On this same page we have an account of these people’s method of killing a “tyger” ; a spelling probably 
worth following up. 
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the articles mosfc coveted in exchange being clofch and salt.” This last quotation brings 
us close to conventional barter, a stage beyond a general exchange of articles as convenience 
prompts, and so leaving the matter here as regards the Westeim frontier of Bnrnia, let us 
recurn to the Eastern. 

In Colquhoun’s Atnongst the Shdns we find, p. 51, that the villagers of Ziinme paid taxes 
in cloth, chillies and safiSovver : taxes being a pretty sure indication of barter values. At p. 60 
we are told that the small tribe of the Kaknis “are said to pay no taxes, but make presents of 
mats, cloths and other articles to the Chiefs and supply them with rice when they travel, 
as well as carry their baggage.’’ In the Appendix to Vol. II. oE Across Ckrijse there is 
an interesting translation of a Chinese MS. account of the KwehChan Miao-tzu dated about 
1730. It is practically an account of various Shan tribes, and throughout it are allusions to 
barter values in Tazuous forms, wliich the following will sufficiently indicate. A tribe, therein 
called the Kau-erh Lung- Kia (p. 369), “after the spring-time stick a small ti*ee in a field, 
which they call the ‘ Demon-stick.’^® Tiiere is a gathering around this stick and a dance, and 
then engagements are made and they go away. If a young woman afterwards wishes to break 
ofi her engagement she has to z*edeem hei’self by giving an ox and a horse. After this she has 
to use a go-between.” Again, at p. 374, we are told that the Cliu-si Keli-lao “always 
have their revenge on an enemy. If they ai'e not strong enough they, engage some one to 
assist them by the bribe of an ox or some wine.” Although to continue the quotation is a 
little beyond our present point, it is so quaint that I cannot forbear : — “ Those who have 
strength will first eat some meat and drink some wdne, and then they do not mind if they are 
killed in the revengeful act. Those in the district of Tsing-ping are better : they have 
entered into an agreement with the Chinese 1 ” 

That in Siam two hundred years ago everything could be procured by barter we have 
interesting evidence from a complaint, noticed by Anderson, in: English Intercourse loith Slam, 
p. 170, from the East India Company’s Inspectors that copper and tin could not be bartered 
for in Ayuthia in 1681 because of a royal monopoly in those articles. At p. 421 of his excel- 
lent book Dr. Anderson gives as much as he could read of a “Report on the Trade of Siam” 
written in 1678 and attributed to the factor, George White ; and from this we have a confii'ma- 
tion of the general nature of the barter system then prevalent in Ayuthia. At p. 425, this 
valuable document states : — “ The ships from Suratt and Oormandell, bring cargoes of 
^ 11 ^ , ' e t 

sev': sorts of Callicoes propp for y : vse of y : Oountrey and Exportacon to Jepan, China and 
cli 

Manillah, w : they barter for Tynn, Oopp., Tutinague, and Porcellaine.” In 1822 Orawfurd 
found the Siamese poll tax paid “ in some parts of the country by a commutation in certain of 
the rude produce peculiar to each province, as sapan-wood, wood of aloes, saltpetre, ivory 
and peltry.”®® 

Going further East we find that acute observer, De Morga, stating (Hak. Soc. Ed. pp. 302, 
324) that, among the Philipine Islanders in the later ICth Century, “ their usual way of trade 
was by barter of one thing for anothei', in provisions, cloths, cattle, fowls, lands, houses, crops 
in the gi'oiind and slaves; also fisheries, palms, nipa trees and woods, ” and again that tribute 
was paid “ in the produce which they possessed, gold, wrappers, cotton, rice, bells, fowls and 
the rest of what they possessed or gathered.” 

Lastly to shew that precisely the same ideas and customs flourish to the present day among 
Asiatic peoples, when circumstances and civilization permit, I quote a Russiau account of 
Turkestan as it now is : “ Prom this cursory examination of the natural productions of the 

The fines infiicted by the Expedition were, as nsnal, in terms of the local currency or exchange * e. g., rice, 
meinas (cattle), pigs, goats, and fowls (pp. 233, 299) ; and in the Pari. Papers on the subject passim, 

5** A “sowing custom,” worth reading by the Folk-lore Society, and also as a primitiye form of s'>vayainvara. 

Embassy to Sia^n and Cochin- Ghina, p. 37o, M. Aymonier, Voyage dc^ns U Lxos, Yol, I, p. 320, found taxes 
being paid in lac in 1882-3. 
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Kiiivaii oa^is we find that the inhabitants export to Hassia and Bokhara, cotton, silks, fruits, 
hides, fish, wool and woollen manufactures, carpets and rugs. With the noinads they barter 
wheat, rice, barley anci articles of dross for cattle, and wool ; with Bokhara they exchange 
their horses for green tea and tobacco ; from Russia they receive manufactured articles, iron 
w’are and sugar/' 

Instances and quotations might be gathered to an indefinite extent from the observations 
of trav'eilers and residents in the East, and I have merely endeavoured to shew in the above 
cases that the inhabitants of Burma have acted, or still act, in the matter of general barter 
after the manner of their neighbours, and that where barter of general produce obtains 
without the medium of a recognised currency the scale of civilization is very low. 

Perhaps one of the most important observations yet made on the elfect of a general system 
of exchange by barter on the administration of a country is to be found in SoppitPs Account 
of the Kackari Tribes, p. 19, which I will here quote in full, owing to the very valuable light it 
throws on the subject under discussion. Mr. Soppitt says : — Among a people with no 
coinage of their own and situated for a number of years in a part of the country (North 
Cachar) far removed from centres of trade and means of communication with civilized people, 
money was naturally scarce, and it necessary to accept fines and revenues, paid in kind, 
as equivalent to the payment in actual coin. A small store of money was kept at the Court, 
but little was current among the ordinary villagers. A regular scale for fines and revenue was^ 
therefore, drawn up, shewing the value of the various domesticated animals kept by the people, 
with price of liquor, etc. The following was the scale ; — 


A big pig 



Hs. 

1 

0 

0 


A cock and two small hens 

• •. 

... 

... J, 

0 

4 

0 


4 big hens and 4 small... 


• • • 

ff 

1 

0 

0 


Pigeoii.s (each) ... 



• >9 

0 

1 

0 


Ducks (each) 

... 

»f. 

• •• )> 

0 

8 

0 


Liquor (per lao) 


.«• 

• • • 3) 

0 

4 

0 


A big conch shell 

»•# 

• • . 

39 

10 

0 

0 


A bull mitlien {bos fi'oniaUs) 



••• 99 

10 

0 

0 to 

Rs. 15 

A cow mi then 

*•* 

••• ' 

,} 

10 

0 

0 to 

„ 15 

A big buffalo 

... 


» J, 

10 

0 

0 to 

„ 16 

4 he-goat 

... 

... 

99 

1 

0 

0 


A she-goat 



»> 

1 

0 

0 


A dog ' ... 

... 


. ) > 

0 

4 

0” 



la the following pages Mr. Soppifct gives some extremely interesting instances of prices in 
terms of the above articles, and further shews the extent to which similar valuations were, and 
are still, carried on, by quoting instances to prove that a “ year’ Belabour has risen in scale value 
from Rs. to Es. 60/* 


Also ill Mrs. Wylie s Gospel lu at p. 332 f,, there is a very interesting quotation 

from a letter of Dr. Mason, dated 1358, showing how public affairs are managed by a people 
but partiallj introduced to a fixed currency. The letter gives an account of the commencement 
of the now ffourishing K!aren schools in Toungoo, and it describes how the necessary buildings 
came to be erected by public subscription* The form that the subscriptions took is thus 
described. “For These the Karens contributed :-rr 


970 Rupees in cash, 
I Elephant, 

3 Goats, 

4 Pigs, 


(hQ§ra^h^ oflurkBstmi^ translated from the Russian by Staff- Lieut, Teach in J. I/, 8* J of India Vol. XAII 

p. 262. ^ * 
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170 Fowls, 

200 Eggs, 

05 Mats, 

15 Baskets, 

12 Large chopping knives, 

150 Long rataiis, 

10 Large bundles of bark rope, 
1,580 Large bamboos, 

2,000 Small bamboos, 

1 Boat.” 


Malcom, the American Missionary traveller, tells ns that in Lower Burma about the time 
of the War of 1824, the Native Government constantly levied fines on the value of the human 
body, and p. 261 of his Travels, Yol. II., he gives the scale of valuation : — 


A new-born male child 



... 4 tickals 

A new-born female child 

• •• 


... 3 

A boy 

• • • 


... 10 „ 

A girl 



... / ,, 

A young man 

A young woman 



... SO ., 


Of rich persons twice these prices are exacted ; and of principal officers still larger sums, 
rapidly increasing in proportion to rank.” 

To the above I can add a little evidence of ray own from the Nicobar Islands. In 1896, 
I had occasion to purchase a piece of land, measuring about 8^ acres, from the Chief of Mils 
in Car Nicobar, on behalf of the Government of India, for a meteorological station and 
Government agency. For this piece of land I paid the Chief on the 21st March, 1896 — ^ 

12 Suits of black cloth, 

1 Piece of red cloth, 

6 Bags of rice, 

20 Packets of China tobacco, 

12 Bottles of Commissariat rum.^® 

(To he continued,) 


NOTES ON THE NICOBARESE. 

BT B. H. MAN, C.I.E. 

{ContinueH from j5. 222.) 

No, 2, 

Bark Cloth. 

No attempt has yet been made by the Nicobarese to weave cloth. This may be explained 
by the fact that, in consequence of the equable nature of their climate, their absolute require- 
ments in this respect are, to say the least, limited ; and their needs have for generations past 
been supplied by traders from tbe neighbouring continents, who here barter calico and colored 
handkerchiefs, as well as other articles, for cargoes of cocoanuts. 

Moreover, while in the southern portion of the Nicobar Islands it has been customary from 
remote times, both among the coast and inland communities, to manufacture bark-cloth for 
purposes of clothing, it has been the practice among the women of Chowra, Teressa and 
Bompoka — where foreign trade has heretofore been slack — to wear thick fringe-like skirts 
of split eocoannt-leaves, called hinong {ante, YoL XZI Y. p. 47). 

58 Extremely valued by these people as a medicine and doled out by the Chief in small doses. Bum, to be good 
medicine,” must be Commissariat rum. Andamn and Nicobar Gazette, 1896, p. 29. 

2* Fontana's remark that in his day ( 1778 ) the women wore “ a bit of cloth made with the threads of the bark 
of the cocoanut-tree ” possibly refers to this material, as it somewhat resembles the ockrea or fibrous sheath which 
envelopes the upper portion of coooanat*tree stems. It may be, however, that the hmong is the garment to which he 
alludes, Asiatic Researches, Yol. III., Article VII, 
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The use of bark-cloth for clothing is now-a-days almost entirely confined to women — 
and to those only of the Southern group — when in mourning, this, being the result of the 
irreater facility now afforded the inhabitants of Great Nicobar and the adjacent islands for 
procuring calico direct from trading-vessels, a larger number of which now visit the islands in 
consequence both of the extension of the cocoaimt plantations and of the immunity from the 
risks experienced in former years from disputes or misunderstandings with the natives. 

This bark-cloth, which goes by the name of ok-ho, is of a somewhat similar character 
to that manufactured by the inland tribes of the Malayan peninsula and Sumatra, but, being 
of a daiker shade, more nearly resembles coarse, newly-tanned leather. It is sufficiently flexible 
and durable to bo used for purposes of clothing, sleeping-mats, pillow-covers and the like for a 
considerable time (ante, Yol. XXI Y. p. 134). 

It is only occasionally that the men engage in the work of preparing this material, in 
the manufacture of which women, therefore, usually excel. The tree which provides the neces- 
sary substance is believed to be the Ficiis brevicusj)is. The size of the pieces of bark taken from 
the tree depends of course on the requirements of the manufacturers. 

A large strip, say, 7 to 8 feet long by about 3 to 4 feet wide, is apparently generally pre- 
ferred. This is carefully removed by means of a da and, while still fresh, green and pliant, 
the outer skiu is with little difficulty stripped off with the edge of the same implement without 
injury to the inner bark, which is then ready for the next process. This consists in beating 
the inner bark on a large fiat stone with the edge of a small paddle-shaped mallet, first 
diagonally in one direction, and then transversely, the work being subsequently repeated on the 
other side of the bark, the object of course being to thoroughly disintegrate the pulpy substance 
adhering to tho fibres, and thereby to render the material flexible and suitable for the purposes 
above-mentioued. When a large piece of bark is being prepared, this part of the process proves 
tedious and fatiguing, as may be Judged from the fact that a small piece about 18 inches square, 
which I saw dealt with, was still insufficiently beaten after some 20 minutes of hard work. 

When the bark is sufficiently di*essed, the now pliant material is conveyed to a pool of 
fresh water, where it is left to soak for about half-an-hour, after which time it is removed and 
again spread upon a large smooth stone by the operator, who proceeds to express all moisture by 
means of a suitable cylindrical stone. When this is accomplished to her (or his) satisfaction the 
material is hung up to dry in the sun, and is ready for use in a few hours. 

No attempt is made to ornament the substance thus pi'oduced. Specimens are sometimes 
sought as curiosities or as barter by the natives of the Central Group, who also occasional! v 
use this material for sleeping-mats, pillows and fighting-hats ; but they do not — and, from all 
accounts, never did — as has been incorrectly asserted, apply it for purposes of clotbing.^s 

The Nicobarese have no knowledge of the art of knitting, and no plaited fringes or other 
article of personal clothing or ornament are manufactured by them of cord or fibre of any 

No. 3. 

Cannibalism. 

Almost incredible as it may appear to those at all acquainted with these Islanders, 
there is reason to believe, both from their own statements and those of the Swedish traveller 
jx.eoping (1647), that at leaLst a small section of their community was addicted to cannibalism 
so recently as in the 17th, if not the 18th, Century A. D. 

According to Eontaua^ (1778), Keopii^ wrote ^as follows regarding his visit to the 
Nioobars : — “Having sent a boat on shore with five men, who did not return at night as 
following a larger boat was sent, well manned, in quest of their companions, 

- ** ^aeimens of bark- cloth have been supplied to the following Museums among others : — British Museum, 
S®atfeiC0fn^^nMuseum,Kew Herbarium, University Museums at Oxford and Cambridge, Maidstone Museum! 
the Ufeimoteca! Museums at Florence, Paris, Leipsig, and Leyden, the Imperial & Royal Museum of the Court at 
Vienaa, hadfetn Museum at Calcutta, 

w Beseai^ee, Yol. HI., Article VII, 
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who, it was supposed, had been devoured hy the savages, their bones having been found strewed 
on the shore, the boat taken to pieces, and the iron of it carried away.” 

The statements made to me many years ago by the natives of Nancowry Harbour, as 
noted down at the time, are to the effect that, on a portion of the site of the former Indian 
Grovernment Settlement near the south-eastern extremity of Camorta Island and in the vicinity 
of the small British grave-yard, there stood a village called Chayiha, the remains of which 
were seen by those living about ninety years ago. The inhabitants of this village, although of 
the same race as their neighbours, were alone anthropophagi, preying upon such individuals 
of the other villages as they succeeded in surprising, and presumably also upon such strangers 
as ventured near their portion of the Harbour. It having at length been decided that some- 
thing must be done to put a stop to this evil, a menluana (i, e., a shaman) of Oal-ta-meak 
village (Malacca) one day collected a quantity of wasps {tdo) in a leaf-wrapper which he took, 
with some fish, to Chaylha, where he found a lad, who told him that all the villagers were 
absent, working in their gardens The menluana thereupon instructed the lad to give them 
the fish on their return and, when all the party were assembled, to divide amongst them the 
contents of the parcel. The result of course was that the wasps, on being released, attacked 
everybody present, one only of whom — a youth, who had the sense to cover his head with a 
cooking-pot — escaped by swimming across the Harbour to Itoe village. It is added that none 
of those stung by the wasps recovered- from their injuries. This alleged incident, at any rate, 
is credited with having been the means of ridding the people of their objectionable neighbours. 
The lad who escaped is described as having prolonged his life only by a few days, as he excited 
the suspicions of a woman, in whose hut 'be had taken refuge, by licking her back, after wiping 
off, at her request, the perspiration which streamed from her while engaged in preparing 
Fanclanus paste. On this strange conduct being reported to the woman’s husband he resolved 
to put a stop to it, and he accordingly procured a poisonous fish, known by the name of toich^ 
which was cooked and introduced into the boy’s food, causing his death. Another version has 
it that two lads escaped from the wasps to Itoe where, in consequence of their ^ manifesting a 
predilection for human flesh, they were beaten to death. 

In connection with the foregoing, the following passage from the letters of the Moravian 
missionary, J. G*. Haensel, who resided between 1779-87 principally at Nancowry and close to 
the village of Oal-ta-meak, would seem to possess some significance “They insisted that 
they were good by nature, and never did anything wrong, as we well knew. When we replied, 
that we knew that they had but lately murdered some people, and afterwards abused the dead 
bodies, each thrusting his spear into them, mutilating them in the most wanton maimer, and 
at last cutting them to pieces, and asked them whether this was a proof of their natural 
goodness, their answer was — - ‘That you do not understand ; those were people not fit to live, 
they were gomoy, cannibals 1’ ” 

-In view of these statements it is curious that, so far as I know, no hint of the existence 
of cannibalism at the Nicobars should.be found in the ficcounts of other writers, and that, 
supposing the practice to have been continued even no later than a' time wifehin the memory 
of some living during Haensel’s stay, no reference is made to it in his published writings. , 

No. 4. 

Swimming. 

As compared witli the Andamanese and the majority of other maritime races within the 
tropics, the ITicobarese are by no means distinguished for skill either in t le ait o swimmin^ 
or of diving. They are. therefore, far from meriting the extravagant praise which, in aU 
apparent seriousness and good faith, has been bestowed upon their i^ievemente in this 
respect by an accomplished writer, who paid a short visit to the variona islands of the group 
about 25 years ago. 

The passage referred to occurs in Stray Feathers and makes mention of a well-known cha- 
raoter -- still the head-man of one of the principal villages in Nancowry Harbour — whom the 
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writer describes as seen by him “stark naked and looking the veriest savage imaginable, 
darting head-foremost from his canoe, and catching the fish with his hands, as only these 
islanders can. According to their ideas any fool can plnnge into the w^ater and seize a single 
passing fish, but what does require skill is to plunge and come np with two large fish, the 
forefinger and thumb of each hand firmly fixed in the eye-sockets of a different fish. This, 
tlie Nicobarese hold to be something like fishing, and in still water yon can hardly keep a 
Nicobarese in the canoe if he chances to spy two good-sized fishes passing below in such relative 
positions as to render this feat practicable.’* 

It may safely be asserted that it has never entered the imagination of a Nicobarese even 
to meditate, much less attempt, the performance of such a feat as that described with such 
vraisemhlance. 

From the fact that, with the exception of the Shora-Peh, tribe, the villages of the Nico- 
bai'ese are situated either on the coast or in close proximity thereto, their children as might 
naturally be supposed, frequently disport themselves in the shallow water in front of their 
huts, thereby gradually acquiring a certain degree of confidence and learning to swim and dive 
without actual instruction from their seniors. 

In the absence, however, of any necessity or other incentive to attain excellence in the 
arc, there exists in this easy-going, indolent race little or no spirit of emulation, such as might 
prompt them at least to strive to acquire a reputation for skill. No swimming races, or games 
in which swimming enters, are practised amongst them. From their statements it seems that 
they are chiefly deterred from frequent swimming and diving by their dread of sharks which 
have, though on rare occasions, been known to attack and wound some unfortunate of their 
acquaintance. 

As a result it is found that but few among them will venture to swim further than about 
a quarter of a mile, and then only owdng to some emergency or for some coveted prize ; and, if 
any greater distance were attempted, the man would be deemed foolhardy, who omitted to 
provide himself with a small buoyant log — such as a billet of StercuUa alata^’^ — wherewith 
to assist him in keeping himself afloat. They never attempt to remain under water a long time, 
and the idea of competing with others in doing this would scarcely suggest itself to any of them. 

Though swimming on the breast, on the side, and on the back are methods known and prac- 
tised by some, the most common mode of progression is the hand-over-hand stroke. The only 
known occasion on which a member of the inland tribe of Great Nicobar (Shom-Peii) was seen 
to swim — and that for a few yards only — he shewed himself to be a complete novice in the art 
by imitating the action of a dog in the water. 

Even among the coastmen there are some who neglect to acquire the art or, haying acquir- 
ed it in their youth, rarely (if ever) practise it in later years. As may be supposed, among the 
women the accomplishment is possessed in a still less degree, due presumably to the fact that 
in their case the need of its exercise is rarely experienced. 

When a Nicobarese has occasion to dive to a depth of ten feet or less, he jumps into the 
water feet foremost, but on the comparatively rare occasions that some among them dive to 
such a depth as three or four fathoms — as when desirous of securing a Tridacna which they 
have espied, or of recovering a dd or other valued object, which has fallen overboard — they 
take a header. On no occasiojis do they take weights in order to assist them in descending 
more rapidly and easily. 

No. 5. 

Astronomy. 

la writing about the Nicobarese, Fontanasa (cir. 1778) expressed bis belief that “the idea 
of years and months and days is unknown to them, as they reckon by motms only, of which 
they number fourteen, seven to each monsoon.” This statement, however, requires some 
modification. 


^ Of this wood the outriggers of their caaoes are constructed. 


Asiatic ResearcheSf Vol, HI,, Art, VII. 
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1. Divisions of the Year, 

The greater divisions of time are reckoned by monsoons (slicrd-eit-yuht or shom-en-ytln)* 
As each monsoon lasts sis months, more or less, two successive sJmn-en-ijuhs represent approxi- 
mately one solar year. Roughly speaking, the South-West monsoon {sho-hoivj) continue 
from. May to October inclusive, and the North-East monsoon (JuT) from November to April. 
In order, therefore, to denote a period equivalent to our solar year the Nicobarese describe 
it either as ah (two) skom-eii-yuh or as lisaiig (one) ful keang slto-lidnrj. 

The monsoons are subdivided into lunar months {lcdh‘e) and, as the chango of monsoon 
may take place during the course of the “moon” in April-May and of that in October- 
No vein her, fourteen terms are in use for the purpose of indicating the possible number of 
lunations, or fractions thereof, which can occur in the two monsoons. The terms are as 
follow, the first five in each monsoon invariably occurring in the order given : — 


S,-W. Monsoon (Sho-hong). N.-E. Monsoon (Ful). 


Sheh 

.... (about April-Maj) 

Kaka-t6k.« 

(about Oct-Nov.) 

Hammua 

... ( 

hlay-June) 

Todt 


Nov.-Dee.) 

Channi 

• ••• ( r> 

June* July) 

Humak 

( « 

DeCs-Jan.) 

Daneh~poah 

C 

July- Aug.) 

Mitosh 

( .. 

Jan.-Feb.) 

Mana(k)-nga-poak 

>... ( ,, 

Aug.-Sept.) 

Mokheak 

c 

Feb.-March) 

Lane nil aud, or, ) 

«••• ( -jj 

Sept.-Oct.) 

Danah-kapa and, or, 1 

( .. 

March-Apr.) 

Lah-meluh i 

Kaba-chui(j) i 


If, at the termination of the Manu(k)-nga-poah Moon, the weather prove stormy the new ^ 
moon is called Lanenh^but if the weather be mild and indicative of an early change of monsoon 
it is called Lah-meluh. Similarly, at the corresponding period in the N.-E. monsoon, the sixth 
Moon is called Danah-kapA^ if there appears to be no likelihood of an early change in the 
direction of the wind, and KabA-chui(j) in the contrary case. 

When the change of monsoon occurs, the name of the moon ’’ then running is changed to 
that of the first moon” of the new monsoon; hence it generally happens that Sheh and KakA.- 
tok continue only for a fraction of a ‘^moon/’ viz., for the unexpired period of the “moon 
•during which the change in the direction of the wind occurred. By this means the error 
wbich arises from adopting the lunar year of thirteen complete lunar months is 
avoided. The chief point for the stranger to bear in mind is that the reckoning is by half- 
years, and not years, so that in referring to a period of 7 shom-m-yuhs solar years 
(approximately) would be meant. 

In like manner at Car Nicobar they have the following fourteen terms to denote the 
possible number of lunations or fractions thereof in the course of the two monsoons: 

S.-W. Monsoon (Mes-sunga). N.-B. Monsoon (Komfuata). 


TA-sela (0 

Teng-tak-ken-chuta ... ( 

*Ka-ren-ngarit ( 

^laoka-tfi’Wue ( 

Kenehut-tang-kong ... ( 

Kenchut-mirfinga and, or, 
La-neii-nga-el-kui-tiViawa 


(about Oct.-Nov.) 


Nov.-Dee.) 
Dec.-Jan.) 
Jan. -Feb.) 
Feb .-March) 

I „ March- Apl.) 


(about April-May) Ta-sela (about Oct.-Nov.) 

«Penyai-nong-makek { „ May-June)30 Teng-tak-ken-chuta ... ( „ Nov.-Dee.) 

Ea-nanga ( ,* June-Jnly) *Ka-r5n-ngarit ( „ Dec.-Jan.) 

*Tenl6a-loag-kiRnata ( „ Jaly-Ang.) #In6ka-ta-wue ( „ Jan.-Feb.) 

^Kenrui (d)-ngaran-kani6p.( „ Aag.-Sept.) Kenehut-tang-kong ... ( „ Feb.-March) 

*Cha-nak-5e and, or, 1 . Sept.-Got.) Mareb-Apl.) 

*0-nai(t) -el-ta-6ka J La-nea-nga-el-kui-ta-iawa J 

M A period etual to a lunation ia styled ha^hehwa. (fromMA?, moon, and hen time). lenee, for 
period from tte M-moon an Sheh to the fuU-moon in Channi would be epoten of ae kama-h<mv,a (not UU) 

*''°m^^tMand(CarNicobei) custom prescribes a day of rest (called ewi-iJa) on the 7th dy of the moot,, at 
Wl-motn ioX22nd day of the moon, hut only in those “moons” marked.. From th.r long xntercoa^e 
with Banyan traders and seamen there can be little doubt that the practice as traoea,ble to the Burmese anstz- 
tutionof “worship-days’* («6'3J-n^. which, in addition to those above-mentioned, include the last day of 
month, thereby numbering four in .alb ’ 
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The principal, if not the only, seasons which are recognized as such are (1) yonga-rai, or 
d‘ti, uhe time when deciduous trees shed their foliage (March- April) ; (2) dai-tata-ydL the time 
when young leaves {dai or rai) are fox’med on the same trees (May-June) ; (3) sliama^hanh^ whieb 
occurs in the first few weeks of the rainy season, when planting and cultivation are mostly 
attended to in the gardens ; (4) homoruak, the season during which raemorial-fea&ts 
are held, Nov. -April ; (5) I'di-hapd; and (6) the calm seasons in April and October 

respectively when trafficking is chiefly carried on between tbe various islands*. There is no 
method of indicating divisions or periods of time by crops. 

Not only do the Nicobarese possess terms to denote the chief phases of each lunatioiiy 
such as, the '‘first-quarter,” " full-moon,” and “last-quarter,” but, as will be seen from the 
following Table, they are able to indicate any particular day in a lunation as clearly as we could 
ourselves. 


Terms employed for each day and phase of a lunation. 


1st day,^^ 

lieang-she-kahe. 

2nd 

>» 

An-she-kuhe. 

3rd 


loe-she-kalie. 

4tli 

J> 

fdan-she-kahe. 

5 til 

V 

tanai-she-kalie. 

6tli 

J> 

taf ual- she-kii h e . 

7fcla 

if 

issafc-slie-kahe. 

Sth 

5J 

enf dan-she-kahe . 

9tli 

n 

hea rigl lata-sh e-kahe . 

10th 

}» 

shom-bhe-kahe. 

nth 

j> 

heang-yam-kahe. 

12th 

j) 

an-yam-kalie. 

13th 

« 

Ide-yam-kahe. 

14th 

9 » 

foan-yam-kahe. 

loth 

99 

tanai-yam-kahe. 

16th 

99 

taf ual-yam-kahe , 

17th 

99 

issat-yam-kahe. 

18th 

99 

enf dan-yam-k;ihe , 

19fch 

99 

heanghata-yam-kah© (also 
shom-heanghata-tom-yam) . 

20th 

99 

heang-momchiama -y am-kahe’ 

21st 

}9 

enfoan-tat-langa. 

22ad 

99 

issat-tat-langa , 

23rd 

99 

tafual-tat-langa. 

24th 

99 

tanai-tat-langa. 

25 th 

99 

fdan-tafc-langa. 

26th 

99 

ongawa. 

27th 

99 

hinai. 

28th 

99 

hinlain. 

29th 

99 

manrit.32 

30th 

J> 

kanat.^2 

Slst 

99 

kanat.®2 


1st Quarter, heang-la.^^ 

f ong-yuang-kahe, also 
Full-moon, hokiigaka(-kahe), or 
ifwiah*oal*kalie. 

Last Quarter, kaneiil.^'^ 

Waxing moon, hen-neni-oal-kahe. 
Waning moon, tennyuoa-na-oal-kahe. 


3^ This refers to the first day of the new moon, provided she is visible. 

3^ Moonless nights, Kami is employed on the 30th day if the moon be not then visible, and nightly aftef 
that should the moon be hidde^ by clouds or mist. It may thus be the 3rd or 4th day of the moon when sh© is 
first seen. 

33 Ifif., one piece ’’ (as said in reference to a fruit or vegetable). 

** This word also signifies “ boar’s- tusk, in obvious allusion to its crescent form. 
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The corresponding terms employed at Car Nicobar are as follows : — 

(a) Ytoihi-chingeat (waxing-moon)* 

1st day, kahdk-chingeat. 

2nd „ aneat-cliiiigeatj 2 days’-old moon, kanel-huun (Ut,^ pig^s-tusk). 

3rd „ lue-chingeatk 
4th fhn-chingeat. 
oth „ tani-chingeat, 

6 th ,, tafual-chingeat, 

7th 5 j siit-chingeat. 

8tli „ heohare-chingeat, 1st Quarter, tnt-la-ah 
9th „ maichiiatare-chingeat. 

1 0th 5 , chamanga«-chirigeat. 

(b) E6ka-chingeat (whole or greater portion of moon)* 

nth day, kahdk-sian-chingeat. 

12th ,, aneat-sian-chingeat. 

13th „ lue^sian-chingeat or sdho-chingeat (day before fall-moon). 

14th „ filn-slan-chingeat or chawi (or komtoplaVchingeat (full-moon). 

IStli „ taui-siaa-cliiiigeat or au6i(ch)-cluno:eat) 1 days immediately following full- 
16th „ tafual'^sian-chiugeat or chakyea-chingeafc / moon* 

(c) Drdnga-chingeat (waning-moon)* 

17th day, kilhdk*dr6iiga-chiDgeat. 

18th j, aneat^dronga-chingeat. 

19th „ lile-dronga-chingeat. 

20 th „ fiin^dronga-cbingeat. 

21st ,, tani-dronga^chingeat, 

22nd ,, taffial-dronga-chingeat, Last Quarter, dr6ngte-chingeat. 

23rd „ sat-dronga-chiiigeat. 

24th ,, heohare-dronga-chingeat. 

25th „ maichfiatare-dronga-chingeat. 

26th ,, sam-drdnga-chingeat. 

(d) S^lnowa-chingeat (disappearing moon). 

27th day, kfihdk-salndwa-chingeat. 

28 th „ aneiit-salndwa-chingeat. 

29th „ Ifie-srdnuwa-chingeat. 

30th „ fan-salndwa*chingeat* 

The period between the last appearance of the old moon and the first appearance 
of the new moon is called aiya-a^p-chingedt. It, therefore, corresponds to the term hamt in 
the dialect of the Central Group. 

2. Division of the Day and Night. 

The varying position of the suu at the same hour at diiferent seasons is accounted for 
in a somewhat singular and ingenious manner. It is thought that the rising of the sun north of 
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the east daring the heavy squally weather of May, June, July and August is attributable to the 
violence of the S.-W. gales driving it towards that position (!) ; while the fact of its appearing 
south of the east during the rest of the year is, on the same principle, ascribed to the force of 
the N'.-E. winds, then prevailing, which prevent the dawn from breaking uniformly in the 
same point of the horizon. 

The property of the sun-dial is unknown to the N’icobarese. From the following list of 
terms used by them to indicate the various hours of the day and night it will be seen that their 
day is divided with regard to the position of the sun at different hours until sunset, while the 
period between sunset and sunrise is in like manner divided in reference to increasing 
darkness, supper-time, approach of midnight, midnight, deep sleep, approach of dawn, and 
dawn : — 


(1) Forenoon, — la-hala-heng 

Sun-rise, danakla-heng ; hen-nela-heng,l 
About 7 a. m., enhla-koi-hindoaha, >oaUhaki (morning). 
,, 8 „ koi-hinddaha-ka, J 

» ^ kdi-hindoaha-chong. 


ehhla-kamheng. 


(2) Afternoon, 

About noon, k^m-heng. 


> l§,-lianga-lieng. 


1 p. m., sharxala-heng (or shadlaha-heng). 


2 

3 

S-30 

4 

5 

5-30 


chin-faicha-chbng, 
chin-faicha-ka. 
chin-faicha-eiihshe. 
heng-imat-mitua . 

heng-imat-enhshe; also he]ig-kam8t (^aH-tapping time), 
ehhshe-shup-heng. 

(3) Evening. 


Sunset, shup-heng. 

„ shortly after, ladiaya. 
Twilight, ehhshe-puyue. 
Dusk, puyue. 


(4) Mght. 

About 7 p. m., puyue-tuchfil ; puyue-pot ; also faneamla-kamoish (roosting time). 
„ 7-30 „ hen-mokngok (supper-time). 

f, 8 „ heiVmokngok-ka. 

9 „ heii-mokngok-chiyku. 

„ 10 and 11 p, m., enhshe-yuang-hatom. 

Midnight, yfiang^hatbm. 

About 1 a. m., hen-chatnga. 

ft 2 ,, ha-hdaka-chijau. 

3 „ ha-hdaka-ka, 

)9 4 „ ha-hdaka. 

Dawn, shortly before, efthk-puyti. 

Dawn, puyii. 

Sunrise, shortly before, chang-i-oal. 


In order to particularise a certain hour of the day to an alien unacquainted with tneir 
terms, a native will, by protruding his lips or by sti’etching out his hand? point to the position 
of the sun at the hour in question, and say, dahtare heng^ thither sun,^* 
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At Car Hioobar the berms used are as follows : — 

Sun-rise, manat-la-tri-wue piihii. 

Morning, ko-ta-nen'-puhii, 

Forenoon, tfi ran'-piihii. 

!N"oon, sa-kW. 

About 3 p. m., tu-ran'-hurap. 

„ 5 „ ko-ta-nen'-hurap. 

Sunset, mrinat-ta-ta-wue.35 
Evening, harap. 

Dusk, parue-jnmat. 

About 9 p. m., aru-harap. 

„ 11 „ kua-meng’ a-hare. 

„ midnight, chyuahhatam. 

„ 8 a. m,, cbinriii-ta-p‘d. 

3, 4 rO'haiyam cock-crow”), 

,5 4-30 „ al-kua-pii. 

Dawn, miiaka* 

Sunrise, shortly before, ta-pii. 

There is an alternative method for indicating periods of time on moonlight nights, viz., 
by applying the terms used for daylight-hours with the substitution of Mhe (moon) for Jienff 
(sun), and by adding Zca/ie to those terms which are complete without the prefix or suffix of 
/lefi'j : e. rj., dandkla-Jcdhti, moon-rise ; Icdm-Mhe, the meridian altitude of the moon ; chin-faicha- 
ohdng-hdhe, two hours later (u e., than Min-Mhe), etc. It will thus be apparent that the entire 
list of terras from dandlda-hdliB to sJiup-Mhe can be employed only at full-moon ; and, as the 
equivalent clock-time of such of the terms as can be used on other nights during the lunation — 
both before and after full-moon — necessaxily differs to the extent of some 50 minutes from that 
of the next preceding or succeeding night, it is necessary to note the exact phase of the luna- 
' tion in order to determine whether the term employed refers to some hour before or after 
midnight. 

The practice of reckoning length of time by nights (rdni or dam) instead of by days 
usual but not universal. Ejs .: — enfoan hanga rdm na kajdh, he died 8 days (lit.y nights) ago 
again, slio^n-los rdm shwd-tijare ohotig-heo^, the Steamer will i^etarn (southwards) 13 days 
(lit., nights) hence. In these examples shinhdm (day) might be employed in place of rdm. » 

8. Time and Distance, 

In order to express any short period of time or to indicate the distance of some 
village or spot on the same island, the Nicobarese would say that it was one (or more, as the 
case might be) “ betel-quid- taking -time,” so that a halt or visit occupying some 15 minutes, 
or a walk of about a mile, would be described as “ one betel-quid-taking-period.” Ex. : — 
dh IcoJwt he maiyd ledt tang, we all reached it — some place about 2 miles distant — in two 
betel-quids’ time. Similarly, a walk of about 4 miles would be considered and described as 
equivalent to ‘‘4 betel-quids,” and so on. But iu order to convey an approximate idea of some 
distance by sea in a canoe (say, from 2 to 20 miles between one island and another) they say 
that it is one (or more) “ young- eoeoan tit-drinks*’ distant. Thus a canoe trip of less than two 
miles would be spoken of as less than “ one young-cocoanut-drink,” while a txup from Hancowry 
Harbour to Ohowra would perhaps be regarded by the majority as one of 6 “ young-cocoanut- 

’ . s»The substitution of t for I is all that distinguishes the word for sunset from that for “sunrise.'* 
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drinks,’* and so on, relativ-ely, between any two other places according to distaiice.**^^ 
Experience, however, shews that jast as the capacity for absorbing' flnids and chewing betel- 
quids varies considerably in different individuals, so also do terms o£ this nature, when used by 
them, differ not a little in significance ; as however, there is no great call for exactitude, either 
in regard to time or space, in connection with their movements these rough methods of 
determining distance are ordinarily sufficient for all their requirements. 

The explanation of the use of these terms is, as may be supposed, to be found in the fact 
that the Nicobarese invariabh’’ carry young cocoanuts in their canoes when making a trip of 
some duration, in order to assuage their thirst; while betel-chewing is a practice universally 
observed among them. The following may here be added as further examples of the same 
nature : — 

heang kola-hbihsha a few moments, lit, one holding-of-the-breath. 

heang hat-doh-na-jblnga-heng... about one hour (of the day only), lit,, less-than-one- 

stage-in-the-sun’s-passage-across-the-sky. 

heang misheya-heng about three hours (of the day only). 

heang molkanla-heng about six hours (of the day only), lit., one-half 

of a day. 

heang mnybia-Qiih about three hours (of the night only), lit,, the time 

taken in burning one small bundle of firewood. 

heang hat-pomak-bhh about six hours (of the night only), lit., the time 

taken in burning one large bundle of firewood. 

4, Points of the Compass. 

The Nicobarese possess terms descriptive of the points of the compass, vk,, ta^’^-ngdle. 
North ; ta^’^-ngange, South ; ta'^'^-ngdliae, East ; tc^'^-ngaiohe, West ; and are in the habit of 
making more use of their knowledge in this respect in the daily afeirs of life than is deemed at 
all necessary among civiliz.ed communities. For instance, there is in all their dialects a very 
extensive list of words expressing “ motion ” or “ direction,” which require severally the 
special suffix appropriate to its class, implying whether the direction or motion be northward, 

southward, eastward, westward or towards the Ianding-place3^(fa37-^^fl5{^^). The result 

of this seemingly pedantic mode of expression is that most careful observance of the rules on 
.the subject is at all times necessary, not only to convey a correct meaning, but in order to avoid 
conveying the directly opposite impression to that intended ; while by inadvertently employing 
a suffix appertaining to another class the certain risk is incurred of being' to a greater or less 
degree unintelligible.^ 

The words indicating tha four cardiiml points are not derived from prevalent winds, nor 
is it possible at the present day to decide definitely as to their origin. No trace can be 
discovered o>f the derivation of the terms denoting “ south (jogangey^ or ‘^east” {ngdhae), but 
the word for north ” (w^aZe)^® signifies also above,” and that for “west” (ngaiohe) means 
also “below”; the latter would thus appear to be associated in the minds of these Islanders 
with some idea of the position of the setting-sun. 


Bx, : — fdan liet-nmng nl-ndic in*! ledt tmig itCi, you two arrived here in 4 '■* young-coeoamat-drinks’-time.” 

^ In construction the particle tais dropped. 

3® As from the very nature of tKeir mode of life tliey have frequent occasion to visit the landing* of their 
respective villages, special provision to meet this want is thus made. 

Where the sjoeaker is in doubt as^ to tiie direction he wishes to indicate, or where exactitude of expression is 
itamaterial, he employs a sufiix which denotes direction or motion without reference to any particular point of the 
compass. Those terms, therefore, are in most common use, especially among the less intelligent. 

As a suggestion it may here be noted that in the same dialect haJa” denotes “ hence’* (in the future!, and 
** hesnya ’’ expresses ** ago ’* (past time), while their tradations speak of their having originally come from the south. 
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Table of certain co mm on verbs and adverbs baving suMxes indicating 

direction or motion. 


i 

Norili ATjorc) 

ta-ngdle 

Souih 

j ta-ngaiige 

‘ ta-ngnhae 

West (also JBeloiv) 
ta-ngaiche 

1 

Landin^-iolace 
ta-ugaiiie ‘ 

(of som 
object 
without 
reference 
to it.s 
direction) 
shiri ane 

/ 

Lilcc that ' 1 

( 

(of some 
objoefc in a 
nnrikeHy 
direction) 
shin ng.Ue 

(of some 
object in a 
southerly ^ 
direction) i 
shin ngaugc 

(of some 
object in an 
easterly 
direction) 
^lilri ngfihae 

(of some 
object in a 
loesterly 
direction) 
shiri ngaiclie 

(of some 
object in 
direction of 
landing-place) 
shiri ngaifie 


north 'tNards 

southwards 

eastwards 

westwards 

towards the 
landing-place 

in any 
direction 

Go 

af~al 

af -ang 

1 

af-aliat 

j af-aich 

af-aiu 

af-at 

Abceud a hill 

Ascend a hill 

af-al 

o-le 


: 1 

1 af-aich 

( descend a hill) i 
6-she 

(descend a hill) 

X . 

!> 

5 

j 

Go 

o-le 

o-age 

. o-he 

o-slie 

0 -ne 

o-te 

Arrive 

tang-la | 

t:uig-nga 

tang-liat ' 

tang-she 

1 

tang-ne 

tang-ta 

Climb a tree 

chiat-la 

1 

j 

1 

chiat-she 
(descend a tree) 

} _ 


Bring 

kai-hala 

kai-hanga 

' kai-hahat 

! kai-h-ashe 

1 

kai-haine 

kai-liata 

Ascend a ladder 

chuak-lare 


; i 

1 chtiak-sliire 

1 (descend a ladder) 

\ 

s 


Come 

kai-lare i 

kal-ngai'O 

kai-hare 

1 

j kui-shire 

kai-nire 

kai-tare 

Hither 

bid -hire 

oid-ugare 

j ^ , 

bid-hare 

5id-sliire 

bid-hire 

bid-tare 

Thither 

dah-lare 

dah-ngare 

dah-hare 

dali-shire 

dah-nire 

dah-tare 


5. Staeriag Courses by Suu and Stars. 

The acquaintanoe of tbs NTicobareso with, the heavenly bodies is very Iknited, and 
sack little knowledge as they possess is confined to the more intelligent of the elder members of 
tlie varioas commaiiities*^^ who are able to identify a few of the more striking of the constella- 
tions, planets and stars, to wit, the Pleiades, Orion’s Beit, the Southern Cross, Ursa Major, 
and Venns. 

When travelling by night — which usually is only done in the calm weather breaks 
Qcijl-k^pd and Im-ilue), occamng re.speetively in April and October — they take advantage of 
such knowledge as they possess o£ the position of certain stars in reference to the situation 
of the neighboariug islands, to- steer their course thereby. The islands they are in the habit 
of visiting most frequently are in no case more than 48 miles distant — in other cases 
ranging from. 8 to 35 miles — and as care is taken to arrange such trips, whenever possible, 
only while calm weather is assured and during neap tides — in order to escape strong currents 
and dangerous tide-rips, — their dependence on the stars for guidance is limited to the firsc 
half of the longest voyages, after which intervening islets or lofty hills, which then loom in 
view, are naturally preferred as surer indications of the correctness of the course. In these 
niglit voyages the polar-star is chosen as a guide by the natives of the Central and Southern 
Groups when visiting Ghowra and Nancowry respectively^ and by the natives of Cbowra when 
steering for Car Nicobir; while the Southern Cross directs the Car Nicobarese voyagers in 
their expeditions to Chowra, and also the natives of the Central Group in their trips to Eittle 

It should be uientiouedthat none but the elderly members of the community venture to betray any know- 
edge of this subject^ it being among their superstitions that acquaintance or familiarity with such matters tends to 
shorten their lives, or at the least to ago them in some mysterious manner. It is consequently only from certain of 
the more iutslligent of the old p ^ that any trustworthy information on these points can be gathered. 
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Nicobar. Sometimes they steer their course by keeping one or other of these stars directly 
srern of the canoe. Save to this limited extent no attempt is made to utilize their observa- 
tions of the movements of the planetary bodies. 

6. The Winds and Clouds, 

I give here a diagram of the various terms used inoi'der to denote the dijBferent winds. 
It should be mentioned that the term {mahai-chiara) applied in the diagram to the N. N.-W, and 
S. S.-E. winds implies ^‘straight,” by reason of their proceeding direct from these two points 
where lie adjacent inhabited islands, L e., Chowra, Teressa, and Rompoka on the one hand, and 
the Southern Group on the other ; so that, making their voyages thitherwards during the 
prevalence of either of these winds, they know that on one course or the other they can make 
sure of being driven straight to their destination. 

With regard to the clouds, the Nicobarese have bnt one word to express the different 
formations of cirrus, cumulus, and stratus, viz,, mijaiitya, while to denote nimbus they merely 
say mifaiiiya-ta-dl, lit,, a black cloud. 

Diagram showing the terms used to denote the direction of the various winds. 


B 



o 
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Explanation, 

A denotes tke direction of tlie wind at the close of the N.-E. monsoon, and 

B >j js ff S.-W, ,, 

When these veer to the opposite direction hy way of the north, they are both included in 
the terms fidmli-wiala-Jcapd {Jit., wind taming north), 

C denotes the direction of the wind at the close of the K-E. monsoon, and 

D ,9 )) ,5 t) S.-W* ,, 

When these veer to the opposite direction by way of the south, they are both inelnded 
in the term. Iidihli-wmla-lbJuifja {lit., wind turning south). 

The Mksli'-ful, when blowing almost continuously from the N.-E. (say, from Fei ruary 
to April), is described as lidhh-JuNd, 

Similarly, the hdhsh-sholiong, when blowing continuously from the S.-W. (say, fr^om June 
to September), is styled hdnsh-shohdng-id. 

In naming any of the winds mentioned in the accompanying diagram the word liahsV^ 
(wind) is prefixed, 

(To he co'ntinuecl.) 


NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 

BY SIE J. M. CAMPBELL, K.CJ.E., I.C.S. 

(ConUnued from p. 25^.) • 

Earth Spirits, — Most of the bhhts or have beens of the Eonldn are snpposed to live on 
the earth. Of the noble army of Konkan hhuts that live on the earth, perhaps the best 
known are Alvantin, x\thvar, Bahiri or Blmiroba, Brahmapurash, Bapdev, Babaras, Cheda, 
Chandkai, ChSndi, D^kin, Firangi, Jakhai, Janai, Jokhai, Kaphri, Khavis, Kalimba, KaikaL 
Mhaskoba, Mahavir, Munja, Navlai, Pir, Sambandh, Vecal and Zoting. 

V§tS.l is considered the lord or raja of earth spirits, V^bfil is made in the image of a man, 
except that his hands and feet turn backwards. His eje-balls are of a tawny green, and the 
hair of his head stands on end. lie wears a green dress, and holds a cane in his right hand 
and a conch-shell in his left. He also holds in his left hand a rosary of twenty -one rudrdJcsh 
beads, a piece of pressed cow-dung ashes, and a bracelet of his favourite flowers which he 
usually wears round his right wrist. Generally, at midnight, Vetal starts on a royal progress, 
seated in a palanquin or riding a horse, and with a mighty escort of spirits before and 
after him, yelling frantically and waving lighted torclies.^^ Vetal is said to spend his ' time 
in serving the god Siva. His usual abode is a mountain, a wood thickly set with small trees 
and shrubs, or the bank of a river. His aspect is cruel and terrible. He has no body, and lives 
on wind. Only when V^bal sets out on his royal progress, or when he has business of the god 
Siva to perform, does he assume a body. Siva has made Vetal chief of spirits because Siva 
could find no spirit that excelled Vetal in learning, wisdom, talent, or sh^ength. In the Konkan, 
VStfil is often represented by a large rough stone set under a tree and smeared with oil and red 
lead. Whenever any one is suddenly taken ill, or is possessed by an evil spirit, the Eonkan, 
villagers worship the stone of Vet^l, and make vows to it for the recovery of the sick. Every 


'TT Meocarpuslanceolafus. Calotropis giganiea. 

^9 With and his troop compare the European Helleqnin or air- contending spirits in France, in Spain the 
Old Army, and in England King Arthur's Hunt. Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, Yol. III. pp. Sil, 942, 
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year in the month of Magli (February) the stone of Velal is worshipped with flowers and red 
powder, and each villager takes a bundle of lighted straw, and dances round the stone, jelling 
and howling. 

Bralxmapurnsli, the Brahman man or Erahmaraksbas, tlie Brahman fiend, eomes next 
in importance to Yeial, Brahmapurush is believed to be the ghost of a mamecl Briihnian 
who daring his lifetime was a miser, wdiom death overtook when his mind was niieasj with 
unaccomplished schemes. He seldom attacks. But when he does, it is extremely difficult 
to get rid of him. According to the scUtns and pandits of tlie Maharashtra, Bhattoji 
Dikshifc, the well-known expounder of the Siddhdnfa Kuiiniudi, an elaborate treatise on Sanskrit 
grammar, after his death, became a IBrahmapnrush, so great was his longing to teach the 
Kaiihiiidl. His spectre was so often seen in bis mansion in Banaras that the mansion w^as set 
apart for the spirit’s use. After a time a Brahman boy, of twelve or thirteen, came to Banfiraa 
to gain a knowledge of Sanskrit grammar. In Banaras, as a joke, the haunted mansion w'as 
shewn to the lad as the dwelling of the greatest teacher of grammar* The lad entered the house 
and saw an elderly Brahman performing lus sandJnja or morning prayer. The boy humblv 
saluted the Brahmau and told him the object of his visit. The BrAhman told him that he 
would make him conversont with Sanskrit grammar in twelve montlis, on condition that niean- 
■while the boy would, on no account, leave the mansion. As for the boy’s feeding the BiAhman 
said that he would be daily served at the proper time with a well-dressed dish. The boy con- 
sented, and remained for twelve months, during which he mastered Sanskrit grammar. One 
day, after the year was over, he forgot his agreement, and left the house to enjoy the air. As 
he was walking one of the men who had recommended him to live in Dikshit^s liouse, met the 
boy and expressed surprise at his escape from the haunted mansion. He told the pupil that 
bis teacher was a Brahmapurush, and that when they advised him to go into the house he and 
his friends never expected the pupil to come out alive. The student, though greatly alarmed, 
resolved to go back to the mansion. The ghost, seeing that the boy was much frightened, 
told him not to fear, and ordered the boy to take his bones to Gaya, and perform rites to free 
the soul of Dikshit. From the day the rites were performed the ghost disappeared from the 
mansion, 

Bbairdba. — When Bhairoba is shewn as a standing male figure with a trident in his left 
hand and a damaru or drum in his right, he is called Kto-Bhairav. But he is generally 
represented by a rough stone covered with oil and red lead. His nature is terrible, and when 
oiSended he is difficult to appease. By some he is believed to be an incarnation of Siva, others 
class him as a spirit who is in favour with Siva.®® He is also consulted as an oracle. In 
consulting Bhairav as an oracle a betel-nut is set on each breast of the rude figure and the god 
IS asked, if the consulter’s wish is to be gi’anted, to let the right or tbe left nut drop first. 
Bhau'av is not subordinate to Yetal. When he makes his nightly rounds he rides a black 
horse, and is accompanied by a black dog. 

Ch^da, the Lad, is believed to be the ghost of a shepherd boy who died unmarried.®^ He 
is widely known in the KonkAii and is feared by the people. He is short and ugly He is 
dressed in a JahcjH^- or loin cloth and. a blanket, and holds a long pole with jangling bells. Over 
almost the whole Koukan, and particularly in Thana, every village has its ChSda, a stone set in 
some conspicuous place in the village. Whenever a cow calves, her owner offers the first milk 
to ChMa by pouring it over Ch^ia’s stone. If the ofiering is withheld Cheda will either spoil 


' so In the KonkAn and to a less extent in the Bakhan, spirits like Y6t?il, Bhairdha, Mhaskoba and ^italadevi are 
eonsidered demigods or aomething more than demigods. They are worshipped, not only by the early tribes, 
but even by BrAlimans and other high classes. Although Konkfin BrAhmans look down upon ICunbls for worship- 
ping spirits like Oh Ha, they themselves worship VCtul, Bhairoba and Mhaskoba, aud sometimes even Chdda and 
Hunja. 

81 Among Eatn%iri MariVht,s and KarhS,da Brahmans the word ChMa means a boy or lad. 
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or lessen tlie 3 'ield of (diMa also, ^vhen displeased, takes the form of a tiger, and 

eats the village cattle. To avoid this, annual oferinos of fowls and cocoannts ai’e made to his 
stone. Cheda is sometimes called Cheda-mdin4 or XJoeie Cheda. Uncle Cheda is either a 
divine watchman or a bully according as his powers are used for defence or for attack. Ramji, 
a barber of Jiiiinar in Nortli Poona, had been in low spirits. An enemy had blighted him with 
the help of a spell, llamji started for the Konkan to bay a Cheda to keep his rival’s spell 
from again entering his hoose. At Bhiwndi, in Thaiia, he was sent to a Tluikur who dealt in 
Cli^das. llamji promised the Cheda, if he would come with him to Junnar, that the Ch 6 da 
would get an egg daily, a fowl every Sanday, and mutton and liquor twice a month on full 
moon and on new^-moon days. Under these terms Uncle Cheda agreed to go with Ramji and 
guard his house in Junnar from charms. The Thdkur made Cheda a little image to live in and 
Ramji carried him to Junnar. Ramji set Cheda on Lakshman, the local oilman, whose spelts 
had blighted Rrimji’s health. Lakshman died and RAmji was greatly feared. “He has a 
Konkfm Cheda in bis house, take care you do not anger him.” Ramji became religions 
and joined the Yarkaris or time-keepers, the strictest sect of the followers of Vithoba of 
Pandharpur. Now he could eat no flesh and drink no liquor. He explained the change to 
CiiMa. At first Ch 6 da sulked. Then he admitted that as his master had given up liquor and 
flesh he could not be expected to go on giving him these luxuries. So Cheda kept friendly*. 
Excess of devotion, or some other cause, made Ramji weak and nervous. His doctor said : It 
is wind-stroke or Eggs are the thing, strengthening food, eat eggs and yon will soon 

be \vell. Ramji ate eggs but forgot Cheda. Cheda was furious and \vas more than once heard 
to say he would have Ramji’s life. Ramji called iu Vithoba. Vithoba came, smelt the eggs, 
and left. llAmji was alone with Uncle Cb 6 da and Uncle ChMa killed him. Ramji’s mother 
abused Cheda for killing her son, took his image and threw it into the middle of a river. As 
Cheda cannot cross running water he is still at the bottom of the river and keeps quiet. 

JakhM, Jdk]ia.i, MukM and are the ghosts of women who died in child-birth 

or unmarried, or wdth some other desire unfulfilled. They cause great mischief by bringing 
disease, destroying corn, and occasionally waylaying and teasing travellers. 

K^phri, the spectre of an African who was murdered by robbers, has eyes at the back of 
his head, toes near his ankles, and is generally like a human being with the chief parts of his 
body reversed. 

Mhasoba, Mhaskoba or Mhaishasur, who is generally represented by a large stone placed 
under a ti'ee, is the spirit of vengeance, and is specially worshipped by those who wdsh to injure 
or take revenge on others. He roams at night in the form of a big buffalo, and gores any one 
who may chance to meet him. 

' Munja is the ghost of a Brahman boy who died after his thread ceremony and before his 
marriage.^^ Manja generally lives in the tree. The chief objects of the hlunji^’s attack 

are women whom he teases cruelly. Many stories are told of Koiikan houses set on fire by 
Munja, and of wmmen tormented by fire, by having their eyes pricked wdtli thorns, or by 
barrenness. To appease Manja, persons afilicted or possessed by him perform the Mimja 
thread- girding ceremony of the fipal tree and raise an embankment or pur around the tree. 
Many such embankments can be seen in the Konkin, even in the town of Bombay. 

(To he continued^) 

Compare the German dwarfs and elves who were believed to draw milk from the udders of kino (Grimm’s 
Teutonic Mythology, Vol. III. p. 1072). 

Ko class of spirits is more feared or more generally worshipped than the spirits of Brahmans, especially the 
spirit of an unmarried Brahman. The Gonds worship ^unjul under the form of a little cone of red lead, inches 
high, which rises of itself in a platform in the house as a shrine for the unmarried dead (Rislop’s AhorigkLal Tribes of 
the Central Provi 7 bces, App. I, p. 1). In Bengal, a case is recorded in which a BrAhman’s land was taken from him 
by a chief, and, as he got no redress, the Brahman killed himself and became the village dedy (Ty^or s 1 rimitive 
Ctilhtre, Yol. II. p. IIS). So in Gujar/It, the Bhfts and GhtLrans gained high sanctity Irnm th^ir known readiness 
to commit suicide, and from the belief that their spirits would haunt the man who had made them commit suicide. 
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A MOPwALTIY FROM THF CEKTFAL 
PROVINCES. 

Oncc upon a time in a certain country there 
lived a pious One day, Laving LatLed and 

applied tlie ti/al’a to liis foreliead, lie started, 
folio\Ted by Lis minister, to go to a teinx)le to 
worabip. Ti) reacli tne temple there was a river 
to be crossed. 

Now Is vara, with a view to test tbe piety of tbe 
king, assumed the form of a mangy dog, and 
appeared at the river precisely at tbe moment 
when the king and tbe minister were about to 
cross it. In this repulsive disguise tbe god 
approached tbe king repeatedly with a mute 
appeal to be taken to tbe temple on tbe other side ; 
but be kept himself from coming* in contact with 
what appeared to be a low cur. Yet tbe animal per- 
sisted in going up to tbe king, bowling piteously. 

Tbe minister, on seeing this, said to bis 
master: — “ I see, sir, that this creature wishes to 
be taken across ibe river.’’ So saying be took tbe 
dog into bis arms, notwithstanding tbe mange, 
and began fording tbe river after tbe king, 

Tbe river was not easily forded, and so, when 
tbe water reached up tbe aimpits of tbe minister, 
be put tbe dog on bis shoulders, and when the 
water reached bis shoulders be put it on bis bead, 
tbe king observing him all tbe time. And by tbe 
time tbe king and tbe minister reached tbe temple 
tbe former found to bis great horror that be bad 
been smitten with tbe mange of tbe dog, this being 
tbe punishment inflicted by tbe god, because, not- 
withstanding bis reputed piety, be was not, when 
passed through tbe crucible of experience, found 
right in bis heart. Qn the other band tbe 
minister who bad bandied tbe mangy dog from 
first to last was untouched, for bis heart was 
approved by tbe god. 

Tbe moral is that we are not to look down upon 
tbe poor for their poverty or external defects; for 


ubo knows but that they may have hearts that 
commend themselves to Paramesvara. 

M. NT. YEi:?iCETSWAmi. 

DERIVATION OF SATELEER. 

This is the form which a vord for a small coin 
of tbe Malays assumes in a general table of 
Oriental coins and weights given by Stevens sxz 
p of bis JS'ew and Complete Guide to the East 
India Trade. I be following quotations will shew 
that its derivation is precisely that of sapeque 
given atiiCi p 22*2 fl:., and that it meant originally 
tbe same thing, viz., sl stiing of pitis or cash. 
It is, in fact, made up of tbe Malay sa, one, +• 
tali, ‘a strir g, just assopeque lepreseuts sa, one,4- 
pdku. a string ui pitis. 

1775. — Coins of Slam, Pegu, Malacca, Cam- 
bodia, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, etc A 

Crown = 8 SatQle©rs=: 5s, .... A Sateleer = 
125 ^^^€65= Stevens, Guide, p. 129. 

Fettee stands for intis. 

1776 — “ Batavia. 3 Cash ai’e 1 Satallie. 6 
Cash, or 2 Satallie, are 1 Soolca. 9 Cash are 

1 Sooka Satallie .... 39 Cash, or 1 3 Sa- 
lallies, or Skillings, are 1 Ducatoon.” — Stevens, 
Guide, p. 12 1‘. SooJsa is for svku, a quarter piece 
(of a dollar, etc.b Tbe Cash here is tbe copper 
coin worth a string of piiis, 

1852. — “ Tali — a rope, a string, a cord . . . , 
Name of a small silver coin, equal in value to an 
eighth of a Spanish dollar, and consequently to 
about 13 English pence. It is probable that the 
word is derived from tbe last, and has reference 
to tbe ]>ractice of tiling a certain number of small 
coins on a string, which, judging by tbe bole in 
tbe centre of all ancient Javanese coins, appears 
to have prevailed in tbe Archipelago as well as in 
China.” — Crawfurd, Malay Diet., s . v. 

1881. — “]2| duifc (cent) = 1 tAli {12| cents). 

2 tA,li = 1 snku (25 cents).” — Swettenbam, ATa- 
lay Vocah. Vol. II., Appx. on Cnrroncy. 

B, 0. Temple. 


NOTES AND QUEillES. 


A POINT IN INDIAN MARTYEOLOGT. 

It would be interesting to enquire into the 
ceremonies prevalent in tbe P^^^bawar District 
with regard to the burial of martyrs, and into 
tbe qualifications which entitle a deceased person 
to rank as a martyr. 

I remember a case in which a man was murder- 
ed* Previous to bis death be was said to have 
ipade a declaration naming bis assassin. 

Tbe murdered man received burial as a 


martyr, and one of tbe main contentions raised 
against tbe genuineness of bis dying declaration 
was tbe fact of’^sueb mpde of burial having taken 
place. 

It was said that no man is deemed a martyr 
who speaks after receiving bis death-stroke, and 
this man having received a martyr’s burial, tbe 
dying declaration was not likely to have been 
made. 

The late 0. Spitta in P. N. and Q. 1883. 
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CURRENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE. 

BY B. 0. TEMPLE. 

(Continwed from •p, 235.} 

II. 

I WILL now pass on to facts of perhaps still greater interest concerning the use of special 
articles as intermediaries in barter or exchange. 

Natural Produce. — It will have been observed that, in the instances quoted, the observers 
who noted them have been careful to state the articles by name they saw used in trade by 
barter. As a matter of fact, even the naked Kukis would not take everything, but restricted 
the articles they accepted in exchange for their own produce to certain customary things, of 
which they were habitually in great need. From this first glimmering of the idea of wealth 
represented by a conventional currency to such a currency itself in terms of natural produce 
is but a short, though an important step. 

(1) Bice. — Yale notes in his Embassy to Ava, p. 259, that ‘‘ rice is often used in petty 
transactions among villagers.”®® It is still used in some parts of Upper Burma, but the rice so 
used is not food-rice, nor seed-rice, but useless, broken rice. It is in fact a conventional currency, 
like the imitation hoes, hatchets, knives, etc., of the Chinese and other races in the world. 
As this use of rice in Burma throws an important light on the subject before us, I may as 
well describe it in greater detail. Rice lias been so used elsewhere in the East, as the following 
facts will shew* Mr. E. H. Parker informs me that, in Annals of the T^ang Dynasty of China, 
a book a thousand years old, it is stated that the Shans of old paid a tax of two measures 
of rice a year for each man who worked a plough, and it took three men to keep a plough 
going, one to drive, one to lead and one to poke up the ox I As I have observed already, taxes 
are pretty sure guide to barter values. Rice, again, formed an important part of the fines 
inflicted on the Lushais in the Expedition of 1871-2, as Woodthorpe infoi'ms us in Lis Lushai 
Expedition, p. 223, and elsewhere. Friar Odoric, in the early XIVth Century, in describing a 
rich man of Manzi in China, says : — “ Now this man hath a revenue of xxx tuman of tagars 
(Turki and Persian, taghdr = sack) of rice. And each tmnan is ten thousand and each tagar 
is the amount of a heavy ass-load.’’ On this text Yule, Cathay and the Way Thither, p, 153, 
remarks : — “ Revenues continued to be estimated in China in sacks of rice until lately, if they 
are not so still (1866). In Burma they are always estimated in baskets of rice.” 

In the XVIth Century we find in the Ain Ahbari, Gladwin’s Ed., Yol, 11. p. 156, that, in 
Kashmir, “every coin and even manufactures are estimated in hhariuars of rice.” Even in the 
remote, but by no means uncivilised, Maldives, Pyrard de Laval found, in the early XYIIth 
Century (Hak. Soc. Ed., Yol, II. p, 473) that ** these islands are a great emporium for all parts 
■and the Moors of India frequent them, bartering their salt and earthenware, which are .not 
made at the islands, and also rice and silver.” 

(2) Salt. — Holt Hallett, Thousand Miles on an Elephant, p, 164, states : — “ Dr* 
M’Gilvary said that up to 1874 salt was used as currency for purchases in Zimme Market,” and 
we thus fiud ourselves started in the neighbourhood of Burma on another conventional article of 
barter.®®*® In the Xlllth Century, Marco Polo found that the people of the “ Province of Tebet ” 
used “salt instead of money,” and in the ^‘Province of Oaindu’' “the small change again is 
pade in this way. They have salt which they boil and set in a mould (flat below and round 
a^ove), and every piece from the mould weighs about half a pound. Now 80 moulds of this 

^ Cox, JSwrmTian JEmpire, p. 311, remarks in his diary on July 21, 1797, that the people o£ Ava had to use rice iu 
pla% of lead for small purchases, in consequence of the pranks that King B‘6d6p‘ay& pWed with l|is cnrrency. C/* 
Raffles, Java, Yol. II. p. li. So cloves, the staple produce, were used as ^rreiloy ^^tne Ii^ludcas 
Voyages, 1703, p, 292.' In 1820 the people of }?alo Seruni carried fish to fairs in barter tor rice and salt/' 
Mal’aimn Miseelh^Voh I., Bencoolen, 1820, in Moor's Indian Arehipelago, Appx., p. 2. ' 

Aymonier, Vonaga dans U Lios, Yol. 1. pp. 75, lit, 132, 159, alludes to barter in salt. - ■ 
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salt are worth one sagfjio of fine gold, which is a weight so called.^^^ So this salt serves them for 
small change.” Such statements as these naturally set Yule talking in his own invaluable way, 
and accordingly we find, in Yol. II. p. 36 f., that Ramusio enlarged on the text to the extent 
of stating that on the money so made the Prince’s mark is printed and no one is allowed to 
make it except the royal ofiScers — a statement which gives us coin of tli© realm in salt 1 
And he adds, what is more to the point just now, that in Lieut. Bower’s Account of Slaclen's 
120), it is stated that at Momien the salt, which is a government monopoly is 
made up in rolls of one or two viss and stamped.” Yule also quotes a private note from 
Gamier tending to shew a wide-spread currency of salt in Yunan and the Burmese Shan 
States in modern times. Going back beyond Marco Polo’s time, Mr. Parker tells me that in 
the T^ang History it is chronicled that a treaty was made with the Ai-laos, under which each 
poll of the population had to pay two garments (with a hole in for the head to go through) and 
a measure of salt as tribute (to the Chinese); while Scott (Shway Yoe) tells us in his Be;port 
of the Northern Shan States of 1898 that the Was sell walnuts to the Chinese in exchange for 
salt, thus carrying the salt currency of the Shan tribes down to our own times. The evidence 
above collected is strengthened by Colquhoun {Across Chryse, p. 263)| who tells us that in the 
last w’ar in Yunnan the scarcity of salt was so great that it rose to nearly worth its weight in 
silver. This statement is comparable with one of Yalentyn’s quoted in Yule’s Ava, p, 377 
“ Salt was so valuable (in Laos in 1641) that they gave for a maas of salt a maas of gold, 
which they could well do, as there was much gold both in the river and in the mountains 
above Namnoy.’’ 

Of the custom of the Kachins, Mr. G. W. Shaw gives similar evidence in 1890. Speaking 
of the Burman Shans of the Upper Irrawaddy and the manner in which the Kachins treat them he 
says ; — The Kachins’ exactions are little more than nominal. At Naungtalaw they came to 
about two viss of salt (value eight annas per annum); at Ywadaw five viss occasionally.” He 
then tells us the story of one San Maing. San Maingin his complaint says ‘ I went to 
Talawgyi and told the Kayaingydk to endeavour to get me back my wife and child, or I 
should report the matter to the Deputy Commissioner. The Talawgyi Kayaingok said : — 

^ Yery well, I will do so : do not I’eport yet,’ So he sent to do it. But the tJmyyi of our village, 
Sangi, had already redeemed them for a gong and 100 viss of salt. The thiigyi redeemed 
them because it would not do for the affair to be known to Government.” Wilcox in his 
Survey of Assam, in Asiatic Researches, Yol. XVII., notes that the Khamtis and Sing-Pho 
(Kachins) dealt in salt. This was in 1825-8. Similarly Brown, Account of Manipur, notes 
(p. 43) that the Tonkhuls and Luhupas bring “daos, spears, cloths, etc., to Manipur, taking salt 
in exchange, and at p. 53, he tells us that the trade of the Khongjais is limited to the occasional 
barter of cloth for iron and salt, while some of the enterprising among them get so far as to 
take iron from the Manipur Valley or barter it for pebbles, guns and cloth with the Lushai 
or Kamhow Tribe.” Similarly in Soppitt’s Account of the Kachari Tribes, p. 20, we find slaves 
valued in conch shells, salt and dogs. And lastly in Woodthorpe’sZttsAa^' Expedition, p. 319, we 
have a capital illustration of salt currency and the use made of it by civilised man to the apparent 
detriment of the savage, A large number of Lushais had accompanied us as far as Tipai 
Mukh and were busily employed in diuving a few last bargains. They brought down large 
quantities of India-rubber, which they eagerly exchanged for salt, equal weights, and as the 
value of the rubber was more than four times that of the salt, any individuals who could com- 
maud a large supply of the latter had an excellent opportunity of a little profitable business.” 
The profit, however, yras not altogether that of the civilised man on this occasion, if the 
matter be looked at from the "savage’s point of view. For Mr. Borland has a note on the 
Lushais at this very period, which puts the matter in quite a different light. He writes 
(jparh Papers, Gachar, 1872, p. 132) In former times these tribes made all the salt they 

asfr Otte-aixth oz.Tenetiau and meant probably for the old Uemg or Chinese oz. of the period, which oa. 
Chinese Qiang) of the present day. See 2dBO Marco Folo, Vol. II. p. 29. 

Burma OavK Meportg, No. 1222, 1890 : Notes on a Heit to the Up!per Irrawaddy from the 1st to the 12th June, 
1890, p. 
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required for their own consumption from salt springs, and they say that to make enough salt for 
the requirements of an ordinary family, a man’s labour was required for three months. A man 
can now collect sufficient India-rubber in one month to exchange with Bengalee traders for more 
than enough salt to last him and his family for a year.®^ So that a man who chooses to 
occupy himself three months in collecting India-rubber will, by bartering the same for salt, 
have a large surplus of that article, with which to trade with the Southern Tribes, who, they 
say, are willing to give one maund of rubber for a quarter maund of salt.” 

Writing in 1696, Ovington, Voyage to Suratt^ p. 563, says of the ‘^Island of Sundiva” 
(Sarandip) that it affiords such vast quantities of Sait, that it needs no other Commodities to 
give in Exchange for any of those of the Neighbouring Conntrie, being able with it alone to 
l^de two Hundred Vessels every Year,” This shews that barter with salt as a medium is a 
widespread and long-established custom in the parts about Burma. 

(3) Cotton. — The interest in the curiosities of currency by no means diminishes in 
examining so unpromising an instance as that afforded by this product. In the IXth Century 
A. D. the Chinese reported that the people of Piao (obviously the Burmese) used among other 
things cotton for barter with the neighbouring States, ®2 and in turning to the British Burma 
Gazetteer (Vol. L p. 473) we have an account of barter in cotton up to and after 1824, which was 
appai*ently a survival of a very old practice. “ In the- Burmese times the only article of 
export from Arakan into Burma was ngapee or fish paste, which was bartered for cotton, the 
usual rate of exchange being two viss of cotton for every viss of ngapee. Prom twenty to 
twenty-five men started together from Arakan, each man taking with him the ngapee which 
he intended to barter, and the cotton was brought back in the same way,” After the First 
Burmese War trade generally began to increase and by 1830 it was considerable, and “ other 
goods were soon added to ngapee and cotton,” During the War itself it was noticed that the 
Kukis were in the habit of bartering raw cotton for their wants while from Oolquhoun’s 
Amongst the Shans, p. 51, we find that though in Zimme rough iron in various forms was evidently 
the staple currency, “ where iron is not worked in the other villages in the province of 
Zimmb, each household pays annually to Government a tax of ten viss of cotton, the same 
weight of chillies and five of safflower,” 

(4) Mulberries — These are not, of course, a Burmese or Further Indian product, but I 
give a valuable quotation shewing that in Turkestan at the present day this fruit is used as 
currency, because of the light it throws on the use of natural products for that purpose. The 
inhabitants of Darwaz (Bokhara) plant mulberry trees, and the mulberry is almost their sole 
means of subsistence. In summer they eat it raw, and in winter in a dried state, in the form 
of fiour, out of which they make a kind of chupdti. Their dress they obtain by bartering the 
mulberry for rough matting and sheepskins, and even their taxes are paid with the mulberry. 
In fact the mulberry is the measure tubeteiha, — the currency of Darwaz, and many Darwazis 
never know the taste of bread all their lives long .... The grain measure is the 
batman 4i6 tubeteikasJ^ 

(6) Oocoanuts. — There is a neat reference (p. ix.) in Hunter’s Account of Pegu, 1785, to 
a barter trade in cocoanuts between Burma and the Nicobars in the last Century, ** Any 
man, who could find money enough to purchase a small vessel on the coast of Coromandel might, , 
by carrying a little tobacco, some blue cloth and a few iron nails to the Island of Oarnicobar, 
get, in exchange for those articles, which had cost him almost nothing, a ship-load of cocoanuts. 

Soppitt, Account of the KuU-Lushais, p. 23, tells us the same thing:, the barter for salt being, However, in 
wax, gathered in the jungle and a maund of cotton.” 

Parker, Burma Relations with China, p. 13. ®® Wilson, Dccutnents, p. xxv. 

®* With these may he compared Tavernier’s almonds, which were used as currency, apparently because they 
were so bitter that they were not likely to be used as food ! Almonds were 60 to a pice in Surat iu 169S ; Ovington, 
Voyage, p. 219. 0/. Voyages of Dutch E. I. Coy, 1708, p. 249. They ran 32 to a pice in 1739 ; A. Hamilton, East_ 
JMes, Voh n. Appx. P* 0. - . ^ 

C5 Lieut. Peach, translating from the Bussian iu J, U, 8. L of India, Vol. XXII. p, 258. 
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For these, he could procure at Pegu a cargo of wood, which he afterwards sold to great 
advantage either on the coast or in Bengal.” Here we learn two things ; the Nicobar trade 
currency was in cocoanuts and it was necessary in bartering to exchange for the cocoannts 
certain fixed articles of a specified kind ; and as to the apparent unfairness of the bargain, 
cocoanuts in the Nicobars have no marketable value at all as regards internal trade. 

In 1896 the Government Agent at Mus in Car Nicobar gave me the following table of 


exchange values in terms of cocoanuts : — 
Soup ladle, nickel silver 



nuts 600 


Long spoon, nickel silver ... 

... 


... 

5 > 

500 


Dessert spoon and fork, nickel silver 



>> 

500 


Table spoon and fork, nickel silver 




300 


Tea spoon and small fork, nickel silver 

... 

... 

9 > 

120 


Mustard spoon, nickel silver 




99 

200 


Tumblers 




9 > 

20 to 40 as per size. 

Decanters 




99 

60 to 80 

99 

Plates and soup plates, white 


• •• 


t9 

40 to 80 

99 

Bowls, white 


... 

... 

>9 

40 to 80 

99 

Enamelled plates, white 




}? 

40 to 80 

13 

Enamelled cups, white 

••• 


... 

J ? 

40 to 80 

99 

Matches, a bundle of 12 boxes 



... 

>9 

24 


Needles, a dozen ... 

... 

«•« 


>9 

12 


Balls, thread, a dozen 



• 44 

99 

12 


China tobacco, one packet ... 

««• 



99 

40 


Tobacco , one bundle 




99 

100 


Red cloth, soM^ one piece ... 

... 

♦ 44 

... 

„ 1,200 


Red cloth, Tui'key, one piece 


»« • 


„ 1,600 


Calico, white, one piece 

a 4 » 

4 4 # 


99 

800 


Calico, black, one piece 


4#4 

... 

99 

600 


Madras handkerchiefs, one piece 

... 



99 

800 to 2,0:0 


Fancy coloured chintz and sdrh 

... 

• 44 


as per bargain. 


Fancy Bombay handkerchiefs 

» ♦ 4 



99 

99 


Rice, Calcutta, 2 mds. in bag 

• 4 » 


... 

nuts 300 to 500 


Rice, Burma, 3 mds. in bag 

f •• 



99 

500 to. 600 


OMttis and pots 

• « « 

4 4 « 

••• 

99 

10 to 40 


American knives 



• •• 

99 

80 to 120 


American knives, folding ... 

... 

• •4 


99 

20 to 60 


Burmese das ... 

... 

444 


99 

40 to 160 


Table knives 


• 4 4 

•tf* 

as per bargain. 


Wooden clothes-box 




99 

99 


Tin clothes-box 

»• » 


• t * 

99 

99 


Looking-glass 

... 


.. 

9> 

99 


Sugar 




99 

99 


. Camphor 




99 

99 


Epsom salts... 


444 


99 

99 


Eno’s Fruit Salt 


444 


99 

99 


Turpentine ... ... * ... 

... 

««4 


99 

99 


'XTastdr-oil 

... 



V 

99 


Cabin biscuits 




99 

9? 


Fishing nets 


444 


99 

99 


Two-anna pieces, coin 


• 4 4 


huts 

16 


Rupees, coin ... ' ... 

... 

444 


99 

100' 

f — 


AnMmm aM meohar iS^azette, SuppU., 1896, p. 4>k Of. Sonnerat’s statement, Voyage, 11. p. 61. 
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(6) Livestock. — Livestock of all sorts Lave been used for barter and to express wealth 
all the world over and from the earliest times, so much so that Prof. Ridgeway in his Origin 
of Otirrency makes this fact the basis of his argument as to how the names and forms for words 
expressing currency arose. It will not be necessary here, therefore, to give more than one or 
two typical cases of their use in the East and Far East. 

An interesting instance is recorded from the Maldives by Ibn Batuta in the XIYth 
Century. “ The natives buy with chickens any pottery which may be bronght. A pot 
fetches five or six chickens.’’®^ Another important instance is quoted by Yule in his notes to 
Marco Polo’s text (Yol. II. p. 37) : — “ M. Desgodins, a missionary in this part of Tibet, gives 
some cnrious details of the way in which the civilized traders still prey upon the simple hill- 
folks of that quarter, exactly as the Hindu Banyas prey upon the simple forest tribes of India. 
He states one case in which the account for a pig had with interest run up to 2,127 bushels 
of corn ! ” Again we find from Max Miiller, Uhips, Yol. I. p. 193, that “ a copy of the Kanjur 
was bartered for 7,000 oxen by the Buriates, and the same tribe paid 1,200 silver roubles for a 
complete copy of the Kanjur and Tanjur together.” Now the Kanjur is about half the Tanjui\ 
so we c<au now get a curious expression of oxen in terms of silver. The 7,000 oxen would be 
thus ^vorth about one-third of the 1,200 roubles, or 400 roubles, or, roughly, an ox was then 
only worth half a rouble, which gives a very low value in cash for such animals when used as 
currency.®® 

Mr. G, k., Short Account of the Kuhi-Lmhal Tribes^ p. 23, gives an instance of 

direct valuation in terms of cattle : — “ The price of a full-grown ^niithnn' (^bos frontalis) varies 
from 40 to 80 rupees. Among the people the value of property is often spoken of as so many 
‘ mitliuii ’ ; in this case a ‘ niithun ’ being equivalent to 40 rupees. A Raja, for example, will say 
he gave so many ‘ mithuns ’ for his wife, meaning so many 40 rupees.” 

Compare with the above the following extract from Maephersou’s Memorials^ p. 64 : — 
The use of money with the exception of cowries was until recently (1865) nearly unknown to 
the Maliah Khonds, and the value of all property is estimated by them ia ^ lives,’ a measure 
which requires some adjustment every time it is applied ; a bullock, a buffalo, a goat, a pig or 
a fowl, a bag of grain, or a set of brtss pots, being each, with anything that may be agreed 
upon, a life.” A hundred lives on an average may be taken to consist of 10 bnllocks, 
10 buffaloes, 10 sacks of corn, 10 sets of brass pots, 20 sheep, 10 pigs and 30 fowls.” 

III. 

Manufactured articles. — From the use of raw or rough produce as currency to that of 
articles manufactured for the purpose is no doubt a distinct ascent, but the earlier steps in it 
are hardly to be distinguished from the use of the raw produce itself. It has been seen that 
salt in currency has been artificially made for such a use into cakes and rolls, and that mulber- 
ries have been caked into measures.®^ Tea, though distinctly a manufactured article, has long 
been and is still used in precisely the same way all about the borders of Burma. Some sorts 
of tea, e. g., Puerh tea, are very valuable even now, and tea generally, if we are to credit the 
earlier European travellers who mention it, seems to have been an exceedingly valuable article 
onl}" a few centuries ago, and in the form of cakes may w’ell have passed into a kind of 
currency.’ 

(1) Tea. — Terrieu de la Couperie, Chinese Coins, p. xx., mentions ‘‘tea in bricks,^® on the 
borders of Tibet ” as a form of non-metallic currency, and, in his Across Oliryse, Colquhoun, 
who seems to have been considerably troubled by the presents made him in consequence of the 


Pyrard de Laval, Hak. Soc. Ed., Vol. IL p. 443. ^ See Ridgeway, Origin of Owrrency, p. 124 f. 

See Yule, Cathay, p. eexvi., where he quotes Ramusio, c. 1550. Sago in cakes was currency at Temate in 
1596; Dutch Voyages, 1703, p. 285. 

Macmahon, Far Cathay, p. 2S7, alludes to these tea-bricks, quoting an unacknowledged passage from Baber, 
wbicb again seems to bare been copied 'from Hue, HI, Nai^ Lib, Ed^, Vol. I. p. 146, verbatim. 
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retarns expected, mentions tliafc he was constantly plied with tea in cakes, and, e. g.^ some- 
times to bis great discomfiture. But the best and most instructive instance of tea currency, 
which has come under my observation, is from Scott’s Report on the Northern Shan States for 
1893, ^vhich describes an interchange of rice and tea, much on the principle of that of cotton and 
fish condiments already noticed between Burma and Arakan. It seems that the Sawbwa of 
Tawng Peng, a State next to the Ruby Mines District of Burma, got into heavy arrears of tribute 
in 1892 as estimated in cash, and this is how Mr. Scott describes the situation (p. 11) : — “The 
balance lie pleaded to be allowed to pay into the treasury at Mandalay on the ground 
that there is very little ready money available in Tawng Peng itself, where barter is much com- 
moner than payment in rupees. The State does not grow anything approaching the quantity 
of rice which the people require for food. There is, therefore, an ancient rule that no caravan 
is allowed to enter the country for purposes of trade, which does not bring with it aii 
amount of rice proportioned to the number of pack-animals brought up. This is exchanged for 
tea. Piece jroods and betel come on the same terms, and the Sawbwa himself receives the 
great bulk of his revenue in produce.”^^ 

Clement Williams, Through Burma to Western China, 1864, p. 34, has a note on tea w^hicli 
seems to refer to a currency in cakes of tea : — “ The only kinds apparently known in the market 
at Bamb are the flat discs of China tea and the balls of Sban tea. The discs weigh 20 tickals 
each ; seven piled together make a packet w^hicb used to sell at 1| tickal and 2 ticks (sic)N 

(2) Skins, in some stage or other of manufacture, are mentioned by de la Conperie 
{oj>. ciL, loc» cit,) as used for cuiTency in North America and Ancient Russia, probably alluding 
to the same evidence as that adduced by Ridgeway, Origin of Currency, p, 12 f. Parker,^^ 
quoting the T^ang Eistory of OAnza, thinks that the note by the Chinese writer of the ‘‘ porpoise, 
as a barter currency of the Burmese a thousand years ago, probably meant porpoise skins. 

This skin currency is quite a different thing to the leather money introduced in 1241 at 
Faenza by the Emperor Frederic 11.^^ His leather pieces were tokens pure and simple, and 
their currency was based on credit, which argues a state of civilisation far beyond the ideas of 
savages and semi-civilised beings using a natural non-metallic medium of exchange. 

(3) Cloth. — We have already seen that cloth of v^irious kinds is used in barter by the 
wild Hill Tribes between Assam and Burma.^^ Now, in 1775, Mr. John Jesse wrote a letter 
to the Court of Directors, dated July 20th, from “ Borneo Proper,” passages in w^hich give us a 
‘dear and definite reference to a cuiTency stated in cloth. “ I was informed the quantity (of 
pepper) that year (1774) was 4,000 peculs, cultivated solely by a Colony of Chinese settled here, 
and sold to the junks at the rate of 17*2 Spanish dollars per pecul, in China cloth called co 7 ir 
gongs, which, for want of any other specie, are become the standard for regulating the price of 
all commercial commodities at this Port.”76 little further on he hopes to induce the hill 

See Vol. II. p. 27, etc. In Stevenson’s .Bwr. Diet. p. 994, there is an entry which is a curious commentary on 
Colquhoun's experience. “ LaVet4'6k, a small package of pickled tea, such as accompanies an invitation to an 
entertainment. (The receipt of such a package is nowadays considered equivalent to a polite demand from the giver 
of a feast for a sahscription.)” Colquhoun would also have appreciated the quaint remark made in a Heport on the 
Trade of Siam in 1678, quoted in Anderson’s Siam, p. 426 “ Copp of them whose occasions necessitate an imediate 

sale to negociate their Returnes, may att first arrivall bee bought for : 6 : Taell : 1 : Tecall p. Pec : for Cash, but at 
e t 

y : same time tis curr : for : 8 : Taell in Barter,’’ 

I would here note for the benefit of etymologists that Lane, Bng. Bur, Diet,, 1841, spells the word for tea, lanp^ak, 
and not la/cp‘ak, like his successors. The tea used was “ coarse tea ... . under the name of tapeoh {Wpet)J’ 
Bangermano, p, 169. 

There is an enormous amount of information on the subject of tea in Watt’s Diet of Economic Products under 
“ Camellia ” and “ Tea. ” A good note on the origin of brick- tea will be found in Vol. II. p. 76. Perhaps after all 
the best evidence of the use of tea-bricks as money is in Baber’s Report (1879) on the Chinese Tea Trade with Tilet in 
J. R. <?. S., Supplt. Papers, 1882, p. 198 : — ' “ A brick of ordinary tea is not merely worth a rupee, hut, in a certain 
sense, is a rupee.” 73 Dwrma delations with China, p. 13. 

See Yule, Marco Polo, Vol. I. p. 384, 76 See also Soppitt, Account of the Kachari Triles, p. 12. 

Balrymple, Oriental Repertory, Vol. 11. p. 1 ff. ; Indo^China, Isfc Series, Vol, I. pp. 21 1, 25. 
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people to plant pepper, if tliey receive cloth as the price of the industry and then he proceeds 
to relate how, with the lielp of two noquedahs (nalclmdd) and the Captain of the Chinese,” he 
succeeded in building and launching a junk. The entire cost and outfit amounted, as I have 
been informed by the contracting parties, to no more than 8,500 Spanish dollars; which, after 
allowing for a profit on their congongs, is not more than 4,500 Spanish dollars.” This seems to 
shew that “they ” had been up to a little sharp practise with “ their eongongs,'"^ 

It is a far cry from the Burmese border and Borneo to Angola, but a little bit of evidence 
fx’om Pyrard de Laval (Yol. II. p. 219) is well worth recording here. “ xAs for the small money 
of Angola, it consists only of little shells, somewhat like those of the Maldives [L e., cowries), and 
little pieces of cloth made of a certain herb. These pieces are an ell in length, more or less, accord- 
ing to the price. And when they go to market to buy tbeir goods they carry no other money.” 
Here we have as perfect a specimen of a conventional cloth currency as we could wish for. 

(4) Drums. — Of a most interesting value put upon an article of peculiar manufacture and 
of its possession as an indication of wealth, we have an instance amongst the Karennis or Red 
Karens. It is not quite unique, however, as a reference to de Morga will shew later on. 

Macmahon, in his slovenly and discursive Karens of the Golden Chersonese, p. 279 ff., 
fiays : — “ Among the most valued possessions of the Hill Karens is the hjee-zee, consisting of a 
copper or spelter cylinder of about a quarter of an inch in thickness, averaging about two feet 
in length and of somewhat greater diameter at one end, which is closed with the same kind of 
metal, the smaller end being left open. They are ornamented in a rude style with figures of 
animals, birds and fish, and according to size and volume of sound, are valued at from £5 to £50 
(P 50 to 500 tickals). On the outer circle are four frogs. They have distinctive names for ten 
diferent kinds, which they j^retend to distinguish by tlie sound. In the settlement of their 
quarrels, and in the redemption of their captives, the indemnification always takes the shape of 
a hjee-zee or more, with, perhaps, a few buffaloes or pigs as make-weights. To such an extent 
does the passion for the possession of these instruments predominate among the more secluded 
tribes, that it is said instances are by no means rare of their having bartered their children 
and relations for them. The possession of Isyee-zees is what constitutes a rich Karen. No one 
is considered rich without them, whatever may be his other possessions. Every one who has 
money endeavours to turn it into hjee-zeesy and a village that has many of them is the envy of 
other villages, and is often the cause of wars to obtain their possession.’ 

Now, de Morga gives us something of a parallel to this instructive information fi’om the 
Philippine Islanders of the XYIth Century. After explaining that the\isual way of trade was 
in general bat'ter, he says (Hak. Soc. Ed., p. 303) “sometimes a price intervened, which was 
paid in gold, aocox’ding to the agreement made ; also in metal halls brought from China, which 
they value as precious ornaments. They are like large pans and are very sonorous, and they 
•strike upon them at their feasts and carry them in the vessels to the wars instead of drums or 
other instruments.” 

(5) Grlass Jars and Bottles. — Some equally interesting facts are forthcoming regarding 
glass jars and bottles, which the Chinese noticed a thonsand years ago as used by the Burmese 

The authorities for a good deal of this are Mason, J. A. d. B. Vol. XXXVII., Pt. II., p, 128 f., and O’Riley, 
J. Ind, Arch. Vol. II. No. 4, note 57. I would like to remark that hftzi, spelt IcrStchan, is a Burmese word, the Karen 
word being probably something quite different, and means a flat gong, whether circular or triangular. The com- 
ponents, according to the orthodox spelling, would be copper, auds?, a drum or cask j but the pronunciation is 
peculiar, and I observe that there is a word hyi {Icycb^), with the meaning of a tube closed at one end, and it seems to 
me possible that hy'tzt is really composed of two words spoken together and having the same meaning. Such dupli- 
•oations are common in Burmese and in Oriental languages generally. If this is right, the conventional form hyntzi 
is a case of false etymology of the clerical sort. See Stevenson, Bwr. Diet. pp. 216, 245, 369, In his P’ar Qathay and 
Further India, a work irritating in its slovenliness, p. 237, MaomUhon repeats some of the above information, with 
the addition that the kytzt of the Karens is similar to the drum of the Miantzis of China.” 
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in trading with the neighbouring States of their class.’’^® A propos of this, Strettell, Ficm 
Elastica, p, 135, tells us that on the 18th January, 1874, he met some Palaungs on the Nansha 
Chaung, a branch of the Mogaung River, who had come from some distance further South, and 
of them he remarks as follows : — “ What money could not secure, empty pint hock bottles 
(lid. For four of these I got eleven eggs and a brood of jungle-fowl chickens.*' A short time 
before this, Talboys Wheeler, in Mandalay to BliamQ, p. 64 f., went up the Irrawaddy, and in his 
Journal^ under date 2Gth November, 1870, we find that at Male the people, seemingly, but 
certainly not from the context, Shruis, placed, so Wheeler was informed, an inordinate value 
upon empty bottles. Those which had contained any kind of liquor were highly appreciated, 
blit the passion for soda-water bottles is still stronger, whilst there is, if possible, a deeper 
yearning for the dark red bottles, which have contained hock. As we had a considerable 
number of empty bottles on board, due perhaps to the genialty of our party since leaving 
Mandalay, a few were thrown into the water as an experiment, and then commenced one of the 
most amusing scrambles that can possibly be imagined. Boys and girls threw off their gar- 
ments and dived or swam impetuously after the bottles; not throwing out their arms leisurely, 
like European swimmers, but paddling like dogs, only much more noisily. Meantime mothers, 
wives, and sweethearts were urging on the competition for the bottles, and carrying them 
away in triumph immediately they were brought on shore, or safely landed in one or other of 
the numerous canoes that were plying about the steamer, Mr. Marks gave away some religious 
books and tracts, but they were regarded as things of small value in comparison with the bottles.” 

Talboys Wheeler evidently looked on the whole thing as a joke, but a tribal or national 
passion for the possession of a particular article is never due to insanity or eccentricity, and 
the sober explanation of the scene is that the bottles were currency, or of value for purposes 
connected with worship or superstition. The other evidence available points to the former.^® 

(6) Earthenware. — It is possible that the great trade, once world-famous, in the Martahans, 
or Pegu Jars,®® wdiich I have elsewhere traced to the IXth Century A. D., caused these valua- 
ble articles to be used as currency or standard of barter, but I have no proof of it. However,, 
at the Maldives, where the mdtahdm have been knowu for centuries,®^ we have a parallel from 
^Abdu'rrazaq in the XYth Century, who tells us that the Moors of India frequented these 
Islands in his day, “ bartering the salt and earthenware, wfiich are not made at the islands.”®^ 

(7) Ingot Iron and Articles of Iron. — Oolquhoun, Amongst the Shans, p, 51, tells us 
that the Lawas we saw' at Baw were not agriculturists, but iron-workers and manufacturers^ 
The metal is found in a hill lying about half a day’s journey to the North-West of the village, 
is a red oxide of iron, and is worked solely by the women. It is brought to the village on 
elephants and is smelted in such a rough way that it yields only 50 per cent, of metal. The 
principal tax paid by the villagers to the Zimme Chief consists of elephant chains, spearheads, 
cooking pots and other iron- ware. At p. 315, there is an illustration of currencies amongst 
the Sh^ns, but apparently no description beyond the note to the Plate. Of the illustrations, 
No. 1 is “iron money, made by the Kuys or Khmerdom, in use at Stung Treng on the Mekong 
River.” The illustration shews a diamond shaped ingot of iron, I presume it to be small 
in size, but there is no scale. 

I should record that Mr. W. Boxall, the orchid-hunter, has at my suggestion enquii’ed 
everywhere in his travels in the Shan States as to this iron currency, and could get no trace 

T8 Tang Ristory in Parker, Burma, p. 13. 

w Bowring says, Siam, Vol. X. p. 257, that stamped glass and enamel were used for money, but I think he really 
refers to the procelain gambling tokens common in Siam, about which I will discourse at length under the head of 
jettons later on. The Dutch found glass bottles of use as currency at Amboyna and Ternate in 1596: Ikiieh 
Voyages, 1703, pp. 283, 286. C/. Ling Roth, Sarawai, Vol. II. p. 285, n. 8, where curiously enough all reference 
to Pegu and Martaban as a possible origin for Borneo Jars is omitted: see also Tol. I. p. 419, C/, Ridgeway, 
Origiifiof Currency, p. 36S : Aymonier, Voyage dans U Laos, Vol. I. pp. 134, 215. 

•• See ante, Voi XXII., p. 364, w Vide Tyrard de Laval, Hak. Soc, Vol. L p. 259. 

^^Tyrard de Laval, Vol. II. p. 473. 
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of it. But it is quite possible tbat its issue is strictly local and unless lie happened to visit the 
actual locality of use, he might easily be unable to procure any information about it.^^^‘ 

The use of rough iron for barter currency among* the wild tribes about Burma is confirmed 
by a note of Dr, Brown, Manipur^ p, 53, who says that ^*the trade of the Khongjai Tribe is 
very limited, and only occasionally cloth is brought to the Manipur Valley and exchanged for 
iron, salt, etc.** 

Hatchets, knives, hoes, etc., are of course, well known as articles of standard value in many 
parts of the world, and it is hardly necessary here to do more than merely notice one or two 
instances of their nse as such in Further India. Wilcox in Asiatic Eesearches, Yol. XVII. 
p. 314 fE», notices that the Khamti and Sing-Pho (Kachins) were supplied by the Xha-Nnng 
with salt and thin iron dhus^ the latter forming the currency of the district,”®^ John Crisp, 
in his Account of the Foggy or Nassau Islands^ found, in 1792, that there sort of iron hatchet 
or handbill, called parang f is in much esteem with them, and serves as a standard for the value 
of various commodities, such as cocoanuts, coolit coys,®^ poultry, etc.”®® 

.($) Gold and Silver Trees. — Bock, Temples and Elephants^ p. 146, has a curious reference 
to this point : — ‘^Each of the six Lao States is called upon to pay tribute to Siam. This is 
paid triennially, and takes the form of gold and silver betel-boxes, vases and necklaces, each 
enriched with four rubies of the size of a lotus-seed, and a hundred of the size of a grain of Indian 
com. Besides these are curious representations of trees in gold and silver, about eight feet 
high, each with four branches, from which again four twigs, with a single leaf at the end of each, 
depend. The gold trees are valued at 1,080 ticals each, and the silver ones at 120ticals each.” 

I have further noted a traveller’s remark, the exact reference to which I have unfortunately 
mislaid, that similar trees were paid as revenue or tribute to the Malay States below Mergui, 
and that they had become a standard of value.®® 

A complete parallel to the Laos State tribute is to be found in Browne’s Thayetmyo, p. 95, 
who tells us that it is recorded that about 1819, in addition to the taxes on that district, the 
greater officials sent annual presents to the Court at Ava of a silver bowl each and some broad 
cotton cloth and the lesser officials smaller bowls and less cloth, which, of course, came out 
of the pockets of the tax-payers.” 

The old travellers to China found out that the tribute ” or gift for the European was 
a fixed amount in kind, and hence was started a kind of standard of tribute much on the lines 
of that just quoted.®^ In China the custom led to a curious series of false embassies made by 
mercantile adventurers under forged credentials. “Their presents to the .European always 
consisted of 1,000 arrobas, or 1,333 Italian pounds, of jade, 300 being of the very finest quality ; 
340 horses ; 300 very small diamonds ; about 100 pounds of fine ultraniarine ; 600 knives ; 
600 files. This was the old prescriptive detail, which none might change. The cost price of 
the whole might be some 7,000 crowns, but the Emperor’s, return present was worth 50,000, 
These sham embassies, disguising trading expeditions, were of old standing in China, going 
back at least to the days of the Sung Emperors.” No wonder that Goes (1595-1603) remarked 
that no one paid more for his “ marble ” than the Emperor ! 

*2a I have quite lately found in M..Ayinonier’s new hook (1895) Voyage dans le Laos, Vol. 1. pp. 22, 27, 140, a 
complete and good account of the “ Ungois defer/* whick I regret I cannot further notice for want of space. 

Citing this quotfition, Terrien de la Couperie, Old Nnmet'als and the Swanpan in Ukina^ p. 14, rmnarks that 
the dha is ** obviously connected with the Chinese fao, the name of the knife-money.’ ’ Cki this I would note t;hat in 
Burmese is spelt See Stevenson, Bur, Did, p. 566, and other similar works. 1 may note also that at 

Khuln^ in pastern Bengal I procured a curious knife in the bazar there, called dd/in 1890. 

This word is Malay, huUUhayu, and is a material used by Europeans for matting houses and as dunnage for 
pepper cargoes. See Yule, Eohson^Jobson, s. v, cooUcoy ; to the quotations given theiife under that word this one is a 
valuable addition sis indicating the ihistory thereof. Indo^ China f 1st Series, ToL I, p. 71 f. 

86 Maloom, Travels, Vol. H. p. 119, alludes to these gold and silver trees as being paid as tribute by the people 
of Quedah,^first to higor, then to the Burmese, and then to the Siamese. He quotes Hrieg’s Beport to Sir 5. EafieSf 
as his authority. 0/. gold and silver flowers in the Sh^ States : Znte,* Am p. 308. In Perak, Wilson, Doewinmtts, 
Appr. p. Ixxx, Cfi Bowring, Sim, Vol, I. p. 3: Anderson, Siam, p. 43. They are called Imga-maa in the Malay 
States, Swettenham, Malay rocah,^ Vol. I. p. 230 n, Yule, ^Far Cathay ^ Voi; II. pp. 564, .582 f. 
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IV. 

Conventional Currency. 

(1) Cowries. — The last main point for consideration is that of a true conventional cur- 
rency* non-metallic in its nature. The most primitive and perhaps most typical article that is 
not of metal and that has been widely used for money is the cowrie shell. It has for ages 
been used all round Burma ; but it is not now, and all writers seem to be agreed that it has never 
been, used among the Burmese, which is rather a curious fact in the circumstances.®® It is, 
indeed, almost inexplicable that the currency of cowries should never have spread into Burma. 

Centuries ago it was common in Yunnan,®® Siam,®® Shan States, Silhet,®® and Kachar, 
doubtfully among the Kachins and Lolos,®® in Java,®^ the Maldives,®® which are the chief 
Cowry source, and the Philippines ; ®® while Bengal®^ Proper is, and always has been for 
centuries, the great home of the Cowry Currency. Again Cowries still are, or were until 
quite lately, common in the Shan States,®* Siam®® and Mauipiir.i®® 

There is in Manipur one of the most interesting of survivals of the former universal use of 
cowries, in the denominations of the exsisting hell-metal small change or sSl of that conntry. 
In Primrose’s Manipuri Grammar, 1888, p. 80, is recorded the “ system of calcnlating the sal 
or cowrie.’’ The author tells us that “ all fractions of a rnpee are expressed in sUs^ the only 
national coin in use. Pice are not current in the bazar. The stl is a small ronnd coin made of 
bell-metal.” 

Now the word for 8 sUs is chdmd^ which means literally ** 100.” So 36 sale are called 
chani^ literally '*200 ” ; 24 sils are called chaMm, literally ’‘SOO”; 80 s$ls are called lising-amdj 
literally 1,000.” Pive Usings, or 400 sils, go to a rupee, the word being lising-mangdy or 
5,000.” One to seven sils are expressed by words representing the appropriate fractions of 
100 ; thus 4 sils are called ydnJehai, literally ** 50.” And so on. 

The interesting part of this nomenclature is that 5,000 cowries to the rupee was the 
approximate ruling rate of exchange in Silhet and the adjoining parts of Bengal between 
rupees and cowries, when the latter formed practically the sole curiency of that part of India.^ 
The authoritative evidence on the point is in the Lives of the Lindsays, Vol. III. p. 169 f. 
When the Hon. Eobert Lindsay was Eesident and Collector of Silhet in 1778, cowries 
constituted nearly the whole currency of the country. The yearly revenne amounted to 
Rs. 2,50,000, and this was entirely paid in cowries at the rate of 5,120 to the rupee.^ 

Tale, p. 259 : Phayre, Ini, Ntm, Or, Vol, HI. Pt. I. p. 88: and exolnding an exceediDgly doubtful 
reference to cowries in Pegu by Masd’di ; see Yule, Cathay, p, olxxxv. f, 

*9 Yule, Marco Polo, Vol. II, p. 44 f, 

99 Yule, Marco Polo, Vol. 11. p. 222 j Bock, Terrifies and Me^hanU, p. 399 : La Loub^re, p. 72 ff. : Anderson^ 
Siam, p, 207 : Pyrard de Laved, Vol. II. p. 484. 

91 CJolctuboxm, Amongst the Sharis, p. 220. 

99 Yule, Marco Polo, Vol. H. p. 44: Soppitt, Account of the Kachari Tribes, p. 20, 

93 Yule, Marco Polo, Vol. II. p. 45, read with pp. 56, 86. 94 Mcwco Polo, VoL H. p. 219. 

95 Anderson, Siam, p. 95 : Yule, Catha/y, p. 323 : Pyrard de Laval, Vol, I, p, 237 ff., where Gray has capital note^ 
on the subject ; Vol. II. pp. 431, 443, 473, 484 : Malcom, TrmeU, Vol. II. p. 134. 

93 De Morga, p. 285 : — ** In some of these islands, on the coasts, a quantity of small white snails are found, 
which they call signey : the natives collect them and sell them by measure to the Siamese, Cambodians, Pantan 
men and other nations of the mainland, where they serve as coin.’" Bowring, Siam, Vol. II. p. 135, mentions these 
signey in 1718, quoting from Eisioria General de lasPiU^pinas, Tol. XIV., without knowing what they were. La 
Loubere, Siam, p, 72, Ed. 1693, knew, however, that ** coris were the same as “ segnejesf^ 

EUiot, Hist, of India, Vol. II. p. 308 : Lives of the Idndeays, Vol. IIL p. 169 f. : J. A, S, B, 1855, p. 121, and 
many other books. 

•9 Holt-Hallett, Thousand Miles on an Mleyhant, p. 164. 

99 Bock, Temyles md M^hmis, p. 141 ; Crawfurd, Siam, pp. 381, 382 ; Bowring, Siam, Vol. I. pp. 244, 257. 

^99 Brown, Manipur, p, 41. 

^ Alter the manner of all savages or semi-savages, the Manipdris have devised an exceedingly complicated* 
n^ethod of expressing their fractions : a detail of which is given by Mr. Primrose, Zoc. cit, 

* See Yule, Marco Polo, Vol, II.. p. 44. The whole question will be found elaborately discussed later on in. 

C5hapt^r II., Section an Ma^pdrl Weights* , ' 
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In Siam, where cowries have been largely nsed for centuries, the exchange was about 
5,000 to the rupee up to the middle of this Century. The evidence is as follows : — • 

1636. — Van Schouten, quoted by Bowring, Siam, Vol. I. p. 244 : 6,400 .to 7,200 
to the tickal, = 4,800 to 5,400 to the rupee. 

1688. — La Loubere, Smw, p. 73; same rate as abovce 

1823. — Crawfurd, Stam^ p. 133 ; same rate. 

1855. — BoTvring, Siam, p, 257 : 9,600 to the tickal, = 7,200 to the rupee. 

1884. — Bock, Temjples and UlejpJiants^ p. 141 : same rates. 

Cowries have of course varied enormously in value in different places at different times. 
JS. y., we learn from Gray’s notes to Pyrard de Laval, Vol. I. p. 239, that in Bengal Proper, 
0 . 1800, they ran 3,840 to the rupee, and in 1820, as much as 6,000 to the rupee: while at the 
Maldives, their great source, theywere, c.1800, 12,000 to the rupee. However, to suchapeople 
as the Manipiirts 5,000 cowries to the rupee must have long been the established rate.2«® We 
thus have the curious spectacle of a people, who have exchanged the actual use of the cowry for 
a bell-metal piece of 12| times its value, still calculating the new currency in terms of the old. 

(2) Paper. — Paper currency, being based on national credit, and arguing a high state 
of civilisation, has no connection with those above described except in being non-metallic- 
Despite the misuse to which it has been put in the Far East, the principles upon which it 
should be based have long been undei*stood, in China at any rate. 

Ma Twan-lin, whose work was published in 1319,^ is quoted by Yule to the following effect: — 
‘‘ Paper should never he money. It should be only employed as a representative of value 
existing in metals or produce, which can be thus readily exchanged for paper, and the cost 
of its transport avoided. At first this was the mode in which paper currency was 
actually used among merchants. The Government, borowing the invention from private 
individuals, wished to make real money of paper, and thus the original contrivance 
was perverted.” How exactly the situation was grasped by these medieval merchants of 
China may be seen by a reference to the Indian Payer Currency Act (XX. of 1882). Sections 
19, 20, 21, and 22 run to the following effect : — (19) The whole amount of the coin and 
bullion received under this Act .... for currency notes, shall be retained and secured 
as a reserve to pay those notes, with the exception of . . • . an amount not exceeding 

sixty millions of rupees , • . • (20) The amount (so excepted) shall be invested in 

securities of the Government of India. (21) The said coin, bullion and securities shall be 
appropriated and set apart to provide for the satisfaction and discharge of the said notes ; 
and the said notes shall be deemed to have been issued on the security of the said coin, bullion 
and securities, as well as on the general credit of the Government of India . ... (22) 

The securities purchased shall be held by the Head Commissioner and the Master 

of the Mint at Calcutta, in trust for the Secretary of State for India in Council.” 

' Paper currency prevailed in China for a long while, apparently in every part of the Empire, 
and at least from the IXth to the XVth Centuries, A. D. At any rate we can gather as much 
from Marco Polo, Hayton the Armenian, Friar Odoric and other Missionary Friars, Pegolotti, 
Ibn Batuta, Toscanelli, Barbaro, and Shah Eukh’s Ambassadors.^ But, excepting in two 
doubtful reports in Bock and Bowring from Siam, I have never heard of the Chinese paper 
currency spreading South, though it spread Bast into Japan. The kings and rulers of the Southern 
Kingdoms must, however, in any case have long been familiar with it, for, from the Kistory of 

In 1873 in Ma^LipUr cowries ran in account 5,00O to the Be., in cash 5,250 to 5,800, In 1778 in Silhet they ran 
6,120, In Northern India they ran in 1740, 2,400 ; in 1756, 2,560 ; in 1869, 6,500. See Brown, Jfampwr, p. 89 ; Uves 
of the Lindsays, Vol. HI. p. 169 f. ; Beames’ Elliot’s Qlossary, Vol. 11. p, 316. 

* Mayers, Chinese Reader^ s Manual, p. 149 ; Caihwy, Vol. I. p. 290. 

* The places actually mentioned by these European and Asiatic travellers as .those in which they found a 
t>aper currency are -Xlllth Cent., all over the Empire ; XlVth dent., Hangchenfu to Behin, Canton, and Chin- 
Chan ; XVth Cent,, Fekin, Chingtungfu. See Tule, Catha/y, Vol. I. pp. cicovi,, cxcix., ccvUi., 115, 245 ; Tol. II, 
pp. 287, 480'j Mmo Polo, Vol. H. p. 380, 
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tU Ming Dynasty, Bk. 326, we find that “ King Haraja Kala of Pnni <West Coast of Borneo) 
went to Fukien in 1408, and seems to have died there. He was succeeded by his son Hia- 
Wang (Chinese title), and to him on his departure was given paper money amongst other things. 
Again in 1411 the King of Malacca, “ situated at the South of Champa (Cambodia)/* visited 
the Emperor, and ** on the moment of starting ’* back again, he received, among other things, 
‘‘ 400,000 Icwan of paper money. 

The above and other similar quotations, which might be extracted from the Chinese annals, 
may explain an otherwise inexplicable statement in Bock, Temples and Elephants, p. 399, who 
there tells us, in his description of the Siamese Exhibition held at Bangkok in 1882, that there 
was a show of ancient coins, some flat and some spherical, solid bars of silver and gold with a 
Stamp at one end, side by side with old paper currency, lead, crockery and porcelain tokens, 
and cowries/* 

It may, however, be possible that a paper currency has been long established in Siam, for 
we read in Bowring, Siam, Voh L p, 257 : — The Government issues (in 1865) promissory 
notes of various amounts, even to one-eighth of a tical. They do not seem to be extensively 
current, and, I believe, have not experienced any depreciation,” 

I must conclude this long disquisition on barter and the like by a quotation from Nicolo 
Conti, who travelled in the East between 1419 und 1444* In answer to Poggio’s questions, as 
recorded in the Historia de Farietate Fortnnae, he gave, among other things, a remarkable 
account of the currencies he encountered “in India’*; but in reality he must have spoken 
also from what he had heard or seen in China and Indo-China, for he had, in the course 
of his many peregrinations, “ arrived at a river larger than the Ganges, which is called by 
the inhabitants Dava” and ‘‘.at a city more noble than all the others, called Ava, the 
circumference of which is fifteen miles.”® In his account he wanders over the whole range of 
civilised currency, as he found it in the East, in a confused and discursive, but withal most 
quaint and instrnctive manner.^ Some regions have no money, hut use instead stones which 
we call cats* eyes. In other parts their money consists of pieces of iron, worked into the form 
of large needles. In others the medium of exchange consists, of cards inscribed with the name 
of the king. In some parts again of interior India, Venetian ducats are in circulation. Some 
have golden coins, weighing more than double of our (Italian) florin, and also less, and, 
moreover, silver and brass money.” To shew, however, that he mixed up India, China and 
Indo-Ohina in this account, he follows it up in the same paragraph by saying : — “ They do 
not write as we or the Jews do, from left to right or right to Left, but. perpendicularly, carrying 
the line from the top to the bottom of the page (Chinese). There are many languages and 
dialects in use among the Indians. They have a vast number of slaves, and the debtor who is 
insolvent is everywhere adjudged to be the property of his creditor (Siam).” ® 

{To he continued,) * 

« Indo^Qhina, 2nd Series, Vol. I. pp. 283, 249. IPor an account of Chinese intercourse with Siam, see Bowring, 
Siam, Yol. I. p. 172 ff, 

6 India inXVth Century, Yol. II. p. 11. For the Biver Dava read d^Ava. ^ Op. cii. p. SO f. 

* There are two exceedingly interesting cases of paper money introduced, one temporarily hy a British officfial, 
and one hy a private Englishman, in modern times among the Oriental Islands. 

In 1861 there was introduced into the Andaman Islands a token currency in copper, which lasted till 1870, being 
abandoned as a failure, chiefly on the Inspection Report of Nelson Davies of 1867 ; vide Yol. I.pp. 18, 38, 62 : Yol. H. 
pp. 49, 245. The communications between the Andamans and India was then intermittent and infrequent, and in 
1867 there was introduced temporarily on 8th July, 1867, a ’paper card token by Ool Ford, the Saperintendent of the 
Penal Settlement at Port Blair, owing to the supply of copper tokens running short, while waiting for the fresh 
supply ordered from Calcutta. These card tokens ran till the 26th October, 1867. They were printed on both 
sides as follows : — Obv, — “ Superintendent's Office. I Boyal Arms, as then used in the Settlement, crossed diagonally 
hy signature in facsimile's. Ford.' 1 Port Blair.*' U Ee^;. Value one rupee in the Port Blair Treasury, t 
Number in blue ink."U 

In the docos-Keeling Islands, the property of the Boss family, the currency “ is a parchment currency, oonver.. 
tible at a hied ratio into rupees or dollars, when an Islander makes a rare visit to Batavia or Singapore, pr .when a 
Bantahese cooly leaves the Islainds to return home.” Sat, Revmo, 29th May^ 1897, P* '599,^ quoting a }}lue>book 
Pap&ts Relating to the Coeos^Ke^ing and Chrhtmas Islands. 
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NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 

BY SIE J. M. CAMPBELL, K.C.I.E.. I.C.S, 

(Coniimied from 3 ). 279. J 

Noting is the ghost o£ a man who dies unmarried, leaving no relation. He seizes and annoys- 
people without provocation. He lives in an old empty house, or in some burning or burial 
ground. He is the most obstinate and faithless of spirits. His promises and oaths have to be 
received with caution. He extorts offerings of kids, chickens, cooked rice and clothes which he 
demands at most inconvenient times, and even after getting what he asks he will come again and 
demand a fresh offering. Many are the pranks and tricks played by Zoting, 

Water-Spirits. — The most important and widely known of Konkan water-spirits are 
Asras, Bapd^v, Gira, and Hadal or Hedali.s^ Asras are the ghosts of young women, who, 
after giving birth to one or more children, commit suicide by drowning. They live in 
water, and attack any one who comes near them, especially at noon, in the evening, and 
at midnight. When Asras make their rounds they generally go in groups of three to seven. 
Their chief objects of attack are young women. When a woman is attacked by the Asras a 
female exorcist is called to get rid of them. Their favourite offerings are cooked rice, turmeric, 
red powder, and green bodice cloths. Bapd6v is the ghost of a drowned sailor. He is much 
feared by mariners, who please him with offerings of fruit and coeoannts. Grira. is the spectre of 
a man who has either left money or has been drowned in a well, tank, channel, or river, or in 
the sea. His feet are turned backwards. Whoever Gira attjicks, the feet of that person become 
crooked. He is said to allure travellers by calling them by their names. He sometimes offers 
to guide lonely travellers, and taking them into deep water drowns them, thus making 
them members of his clan. The Gira is supposed to fear the sight of knives and scissoi^s. 
Should any person happen to out the shendi or top-knot of the Gira he will come to him at - 
night to ask for the top-knot, and in return will do any work the person may require of him. 
Hadal or Hedali is supposed to be tbe spectre of a mai^ried woman who has been drowned in a 
well, tank, or river. She wears a yellow robe and bodice and green bangles, and lets her hair 
fall loose down her back. She is said to be plump in front, and a skeleton behind.®® She 
generally attacks women. A woman who is attacked by a Hedali lets her hair fall loose, shakes 
all over, and shrieks. The Hedali is said to be much afi’aid of the Brahmanical thread. 

Compare : •— The Bomans worshipped water nymphs (Smith’s CLamcal Diciionary}. The Greeks believed that 
water-nymphs inspired men. The Swedes believe that drowned meu, whose bodies are not found, have been drawn 
into the dwelling of the water-spirits (Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology ^ Vol. II. p. 497). The Germans had water-spirits 
called Nichus and Nix (op, c£t. Vol. II. p. 489). Scott {Border Minstrelsy, p. 444) mentions a class of water- spirits, 
called Draom who tempted women and children under water by shewing them floating gold. The water-spirit was great- 
ly feared in Mexico (Bancroft, Vol. III. p. 422). The Nix or water-man was also greatly feared in Middle-Age Europe 
Tylor’s Primitive Oultwe, Vol. I. pp. 108, 109, 131 ; Vol. II. p. 209). Hey wood quoted in Scott’s Border Mimirelsy, 
(Vol. II. p. 122, Edn. 1810, says: — 

another sort 

Beady to Cramp their joints who swim for sport. 

One kind of these the Italians Eatee named, 

Fee the French, wo Sibyls, and the same 

Others white nymphs, and those that have them seen. 

Night ladies some, of which Habundia queen.” 

The water- spirit was also known as the Helpi. It appeared in the form of a horse, a bull, or a man, and deceived 
people by sending dancing lights or will-o’-the-wisps (Leslie’s Early Races of Scotland, Vol. II. p. 437 ; Scott’s Border 
Minstrelsy, p. 540). Some Helpis live in the sea, where they cause whirlpools and shipwrecks (Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy, p. 124 j Scott’s Border Mimtrelsy, pp- 507, 509). In China, the great flood-land, Confucius (B, 0. 500) 
found water-spirits overflowing and surrounding worshippers. Though unseen and ixnheard the water-spirits 
entered into all things, nothing was without them. Doctrine of the Mean, Vol. XVI. p. 3. 

86 Compare : — In Denmark, the popular belief jpietnres the Ellekone as captivating to look at in front, but 
hollow at the back like a kneading trough CGrimm’s Teutonic Mythology, Vol. II. p. 449). 
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Underground Spirits. — In the Konkan, itis believed that all buried treasure, all mines®^ 
of gold, silver and precious stones, all caves, and all ruined fortresses aie guarded by under- 
ground sjDirits in the shape of hairy serpents or frogs. These spirits never leave their place, 
and they attack or injure those only who come to remove the things they are guarding. 

Fear of spirits and belief in their doings are not peculiar to the Konkan. The Bijapur 
Gaolis of Marathi origin, perhaps because their lives are spent with cows, are said not to believe 
in witchcraft, because no Gaoli ever becomes a ghost.®^ It has been held that, as they leave 
their dead behind them, wanderers are not troubled by the thought of spirits. It has been 
specially alleged that the Scythians were so stout and warlike that they saw neither sights nor 
spirits.®® The correctness of this view, especially in the case of the Tartars, is doubtful. 
Details of the doings and position of the srdmans or spirit-mediums shew a general and 
extreme fear of spirits among the peoples of Central Asia.®® Similarly, the Arabs, the other 
great nomads, are rich in spirits of special fierceness and cruelty. From very early times 
(B. C. 4000) the Chaldeans have had hosts of spirits or angels in heaven, on the earth, and in 
ihe under-world, and other spirits, partly evil, partly good.®® Gujarfit Musalmans, besides the 
great army of fire-sprung Jins, dread Bh^nsasuris, Churails, and Jhampdis, the ghosts of the 
damned, of the unclean, and of the murdered.®^ In Kumaon in the Himalayas, in 1823, the 
mountaineers believed in the existence of various tribes of ghosts, evil spirits, demons, goblins, 
fairies and elves.®^ The wild Oraons of East Bengal fear Charail, the spirit of a woman who 
has died in child-bed. She lives among tombs, is fair in front and black behind, and has her 
feet turned backwards. She catches passers. If the passer has his wits about him, Charail can do 
him no harm ; if he has been drinking, she will make him senseless.®® The Gonds®^ people 
hills valleys and trees with Gond spirits ; the Bhntias of Bhutan believe in a countless host of 
spirits ; ®^ and the Harens have a spirit in every object.®® In the Earnafak and Mysore, the 
spirits called Munis are worshipped, and are considered demons of the first magnitude. The 
local Brahmans do not worship them 02 )enly, but send ofierings secretly .®7 The Baydarus of 
Mysore pray to Marima, the goddess of small-pox, and offer her flesh ,®® In Mysore, during an 
epidemic, the head-man and leading villagers collect pigs, fowls, rice, cocoanuts, bread and 
plantains, and start from the village to the village boundaiy with a basket in tbeir hand. As 
the party passes each house the family throw a handful of rice into the basket, in the hope that 
the evil spirit of the epidemic may go in the rice. The basket is carried to the boundary and 
left there.®® In rural Mysore, the object of universal worship is Amma, the Mother. She 
corresponds to Durga, Kali, or Chamundi, and like them sends small-pox and measles. Human 
victims were formerly ofiered to Amma : now she is satisfied with a yearly buSalo.^®® Munis 
or destructive male spirits are much worshipped in Koimbator. Unless a Brahman reads texts, 
the dying Koimbator w^eaver believes that he is likely to become a Muni. Even a Brahman 
becomes a Muni if he meets with a violent death.^ The Tulus, and also the Karens of Burma, 
consider the Rainbow a spirit.^ The Kurgs stand in special dread of evil spirits called Kutilo, 

Compare the European Middle-Age belief in the spirits Getuli and Cobali, who guarded mines and caused 
earthquakes (Burton’s Anaiomy of Melancholy, p. 126). 

From MS. Note. 8« Scott’s Discovery of Witchcraft, p. 122. 

Compare the Shuman among the Tungus of Central Siberia (Baring Gould’s Survivals, pp. 153, 154). 

Napier’s FolhZore, p. 8. Coleridge’s classification of spirits (Note on Ancient Mariner) into human, angelic 
and a third sort found in every climate and element probably goes as far back as the Chaldeans. 

91 Information from Mr. Fazal Latfullah. In Kashmere, in 1840, the traveller Yigne recorded Jins, Deyus 
(cannibal giants), Tech (satyrs), Byut (house-spirits), Bram-bram-ohuk (Will o’ the wisps), Whop (cat-shaped), 
Mushran (old men), Ghor (the same as yech, a feeder on dead bodies), Bantus (trails), and Eihs (non- descript female 
fairies). {Travels, Vol. I. pp. 328, 329.) 

92 Asiatic BeseircheSi Vol. XVI. p. 220. ss Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 258. 

9* Biislop’s Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, p. 4. 

95 Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 97. 99 Op. cit p. 117. 

9^ Buchanan’s Mysore, Tol. II. p. 168. s8 Op. cit. Tol. I. p. 359. 

99 Bice’s Mysore, Vol. III. p. 265. m Op. cit, Vol. I. p. 365. 

1 Buchanan’s Mysore^ Vol. II. p. 265. 2 Black’s Folk-Lore Medicine, p, 11. 
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to please whom dances or masks are held.3 Bhairav Devarn, the god of the Knrnbars, is an 
unfriendly male spirit.^ The Parias of Malabar believe that, after death, good men become 
gods and bad men evil spirits.® The Telngu Baydarns or Bedars, who, according to Buchanan, 
are the true husbandmen of Telangana, believe that, after death, wicked men become devils and 
good men are reborn as men.® The Kad Kumbarns, a wild Mysore tribe, believe that the spirits 
of the dead come to the aged, and tell them to make offerings to the hill goddess.^ The 
following male spirits — Pishachas, Gudghakas, Siddhas, Bhntas, and Charans — live with the 
gods, especially with Shiv, as servants; and the following female spirits — Yoginis, Dakin is, 
Kakinis, Shakhinis, BhntinisandPretinis — attend on Dnrga, the wife of Shiv.s According to 
the Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsiang (A. D. 620), the reason for abandoning the convent at 
Dharnakot, near the mouth of the Krishna, was that the spirit of the hill changed itself. It 
became a wolf or an ape and frightened travellers.® 

In Ceylon, in 1820, the people were slaves to the belief in the influence of evil 
spirits. The people sang and danced all night, made offerings, and carried away charms, 
to keep off disease and evil.^® The evil spirits belonged to two main divisions — those 
approaching to the nature of gods, wise, powerful, and not merciless, living in the upper 
regions of the sky, in magnificent palaces decorated with gold, silver and precious stones, 
'enjoying an amount of happiness little inferior to that of the gods themselves, and some 
times called cleioatawas ; and those who with wild, savage, gross, beast-like natures pass 
their time near the surface of the earth, revelling in scenes of blood and misery, bring- 
ing disease and death on men, and in return receiving offerings of rice, meat, and blood. 
To the second division belonged four classes : — Balli-caama, lovers of bali, or coooked rice 
offerings ; Billi-caama, lovers of live offeinngs ; Ratti-caama, lovers of music, dancing, and other 
such pleasures ; Hantii-caama, lovers of death .^2 fphe names of the leading spirits were Reeri 
Yakseya (demon of blood), Calloo Takseya (black demon), Sanny Yakseya (the great 
demon of fatal diseases), Maha Sohon Yakseya (great graveyard demon), Calloo Cumare 
Dewatawa (the black prince), and Hooniyan Yakseya (sorcery demon). The other spirits 
were Athemana Yakseya, ' Tota Yakseya, Bahirawa Yakseya, Madana Yakseynio (female 
demons of lust), Morottoo Yaka (demon of Morottoo 'or Rata Yaka, that is, foreign demon), 
Gopolu Yakseya (demon of cattle), Anjenam Dewi, Baddracali, Riddhi Yakseniyo, TJda 
Yakseyo, Curumbera Yakseyo, Haiinma, Gara Yaka, Gewal Yakseya, Bodrima, and Pretayo.^® 
The chief of all Ceylon demons w^as Wahala Bandara Dewiyo. The usual haunts of these 
demons were trees, roads, wells, woods, old deserted houses, temples of gods, and graves and 
graveyards. They frightened people not by actually seizing them but by other means quite as 
effectual — by throwing sand or stones handful after handful, by appearing as a dark-featured 
man or like the passing shadow of a man, followed immediately by a loud crashing noise as if 
a number of elephants were forcing their way through the jungle, and sometimes appearing in 
the disguise of au old man or of a young woman with a child in her arms.^^ 

The Parsis had a half-man, half-spirit class, who were incarnate devils.^® And among the 
Persian spirits were Yatns, Pairikas, Cathras, Koyas and Karafnas.^® Chengiz Khan (1162) 
was visited by spirits and made revelations.^^ When the Turk finishes his prayers he bows to 
the right and left, saluting the spirits of good and evil.^® Arab tradition mentions forty troops 


3 Rice’s Mysore, Tol. III. p. 2G1. * Buchanan’s Mysore, Vol. II. p. I4I. 

5 Ojp. cit, Vol. II, p. 493. ® Ojp. cii..Vol. I. p. 359. 

7 Op, cit, Vol. II. p. 128. ® Ward’s View of the Hindus, Vol. I. p. 192, 

® Julien’s Hiuen Thsmg, Vol. III. p. 3. 

10 Journal of the Ceylon Asiatic Society, 1865, p. 10 j Marshall’s Diseases of Ceylon, p. 26. 

Jowrnal of the Ceylon Asiatic Society, 1855, p. 14. 12 Op. cU. p. 16. 

13 Op. cit pp. 21-43. Op. cit pp, 45, 46. 

15 Bleek’s Vendiddd, p. 81. Sleeks Taina, Vol. IX. pp. 52-56. 

1 ^ DaUstdn, Vol. IIT. p. 113, 1 * Lenorniant’s Chaldean Magic, p. 144. 
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of jins, each troop 6,00,000 strong. Some are land-spirits, some sea-spirits, some air-spirits ; . 
some flj, some lodge in animals, some lodge in men.^^ 

Arabs believe that bad smells are caused bj spirits, who they think get into the 
body through the nose, and a:ffect the health. The Bedouins seldom go into a town because 
of the smells. If they do, they stop their noses with a cloth.^o The Arabian desert,” 
says Mr. H. Spencer, is so thick with spirits that no one can throw anything without 
striking a spirit. The prophet mentions five classes of Arab spirits : Jans, Junus 
Efrits, Mauds, and Shaitans .22 Other accounts add: Dnlhan, an ostrich-riding sea-spirit 
Ghaddar, a Yemen man-torturer ,* Ghul, a female cannibal; Nesnas, a half man cut length- 
wise ; Saalah, a man-eating forest spirit ; Shikk, a man cut lengthwise.^s The Arab Q-htil 
(a female man-eater) belongs to the order of Shaitans or Evil-Jins. Some authors describe 
the Ghul as an enchanter that appears in human or in animal form or in some monstrous 
guise. The Ghul haunts burial-grounds, lonely places, deserts, and wastes, and allures and 
eats travellers. Another opinion is that when the devils (Shaitans) attempt to overhear 
some of the heavenly words of power on the skirts of the lowest heaven they are driven 
out by falling stars. Of the fugitives some are, burnt, some fall into the sea as 
crocodiles, othei^s fall on land and become Ghiils. The male of the Ghul class of spirits is by 
most writers called Kutrab.^"^ Mas’iidi^^ (A. D. 930) says: — “ The Arabs have many accounts 
of Ghuls assuming different shapes. They believe that Ghuls appear in lonely places, and Arabs- 
say they have often entertained Ghuls as guests.” Arab poetry is rich in allusions to Ghfils. 
The Arab poet, known as Ta-abb^ta Sharran (the carrier of evil under his arm), says ; — 

“ The black one whose pavilion I entered as readily 
As the high-bosomed maiden enters her corset 
Her at morn when I awoke I found to be a Ghfil. 

Alas ! for one whose companion is so hideous. 

I asked her for my dole. She discovered herself 
In a monstrous face and changing form. 

‘ Tell him who wishes to ask for my fair comrade, 

She pitches her tent at the edge of a winding desert.’ ” 

The Arabs believe that the Ghul is cloven-footed. When they meet in the desert a person, 
whom they suspect of being a Ghul they say : — 

“ Oh cloven-foot, bleat me news 
Whether thou hast come along a way or path.” 

If the form is a Ghul it will disappear ; otherwise in the dusk the traveller might take the- 
form for a woman and follow her to destruction, for Ghuls lure men with songs and hon-fires. 
Some of the companions of the Prophet (on whom be peace) have related stories of Ghuls. The 
KJialifa ’TJmr (A. D. 630} tells how, on a journey to Syria, he struck a Ghul with his sword, 
and she disappeared. 

Two classes of female spirits, the Kirfib and the Kidar, roughly correspond to Succubus, 
the female, and Incubus, the male, nightmare, not mentioned by Lane-Poole, are described by* 
Mas'udi. Mas’udi says : — “ The Kirab and the Kidlir have connection with men and women 
with a result generally fatal to the human lover. The Kirab hides itself and* frightens people 


19 Arabian Life in the Middle Ages, p. 34, . 

20 Burkhardt’s Arcd^ia, Vol. II. p. 85. Compare the merchant in the Thomcmd and One Nights who killed a jinni 
by throwing away a date stone (Lane’s A7'ahian Life ijz the Middle Ages, p. 223). 

21 Speneer^B Trinci^les of Soci&logy, Yol. I. p. 236. 

22 Ardbi,an Life in the Middle Ages, p. 27, All of these are Jinns. The Persians call good Jintis Parts, and evil 
Jinns Narah, literally male. 

29 Qp* di, pp. 44, 45. 

25 Prairieid^ Or, Arabic text, Yol. lY. pp. 113^120. 


24 Arab Society in the Middle Ages, pp. 42, 43. 
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sLonting — ‘ Art thou one who was married or frightened F’ If the answer is, • Married,’ the 
friends despair of curing the person affected. If the reply is, ‘ Frightened, ’ they console him 
and assuage his fear, and he often recovers,” As regards the Jins, Wahhab, son of Munabbih, the 
son of Ishak, has written that God created the Jin out of smokeless fire, and made him a wife 
out of the Jin s own body, as God created Hawwa (Eve) out of Adam’s rib. His wife bore Jin 
thirty-one eggs. The first lodger to crack his shell was Kutrub the male Ghfil as well as the 
kitten-shaped female Ghfil or Kutrubah, One of the next eggs to crack shewed Iblis, whose 
home is Mesopotamia. Other eggs gave forth other classes of spirits, the SaMats who live in 
baths and dunghills. The Hawams or Hamanis in shape like winged serpents, and the Eawatif 
a wandering formless voice, airy tongues that syllable men’s names in sands and wastes and 
desert wildernesses. Indian Musalmans believe that a hundred-years old cobra developes a 
tumid knot] at its tail and every century adds a knot. A cobra with six knots becomes a 
Nas-nas and gains the power of assuming any shape, A prince married a Nas-nas whom he 
met on his way from hunting in the form of a beautiful woman in deep distress. His married 
life weakened the prince till at last he could hardly walk. One night he awoke and saw the 
lamp at the end of the room flamy. As he could hardly walk he asked his bride to trim the 
lamp. She stretched an arm that lengthened down the x’oom and put right the lamp. The 
prince told his father that liis bride Tivas a witch. The father called his soothsayers, and the 
Nas-nas was burned alive, abusing the idiotcy and the ingratitude of mankind. The Muslims 
of Egypt hold that the Afrit and the Marid are the most powerful and malicious of spirits.^® 


The Burmans have good spirits and bad spirits, as the butterfly soul and the 
true soul. They have guardian netts or house-spirits, tw’elve in number, six male and six 
female.27 The Bormans believe that some riafs have regular houses or abodes; and that others 
live away from houses and villa^es.^s Some spirits live in tree-tops, as the Akakasohs ; some in 
tree-trunks, as the Sbakkasohs ; some in roots, as the Boomasohs. The presence of spirits in 
trees can be known by the quivering and trembling of the leaves when other leaves are still,®* 
The ranks of Burman spirits are recruited from men who die a violent death, or who have 
been executed for bad deeds.®® Burmah is supposed to be plagued with creatures lu 
human guise who devour men The Burmans wash the head once a month. The Pegu people 
believe that frequent washing destroys and irritates the genius who dwells in the head, and 
protects man,®2 For the comfort of the house-spirits the tops of all the posts in the house are 
covered with a hood of cotton cloth wherein the spirits live.®® The house-spirit Eling-Soung 
Niit lives in a cotton night-cap or hood on the top of a pillar.®^ The spirit Moung Inn Gyee 
was feared all round Rangoon as far as Pegu. He is said to live in water and to cause death, 
A yearly festival is held in his honour.®® At the boat laces the Burmans offer plantains to the 
water-spirits,®® The Burmans have so great a fear of water-spirits that they dare not rescue a 
victim from drowning. The Buddhist Burmans, -who never kill even an insect, will stand by and 
see a man drown without helping him.®^ The Chinese have an extreme fear of spirits.®® The 
Chinese refrain from saving a drowning man, because it is a spirit that drags him down, A 
similar idea used to be prevalent in England and Scotland.®* The Chinese believe that their 
waters are full of angry spirits anxious to drown men. To prevent this they put up pillars on 
the bank to Fat-Pee, the coming Buddha; and' offer white horses,^® In China, women who 
comniit suicide, children who die in infancy, unmarried women, and beggars who die at street 
corners become spirits.^^ 


26 Arabian Life in the Middle Ages, p. 224. 
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Tlie Australians suppose that thickets, pools and rocks swarm with spirits .^2 They 
believe that white men are the ghosts of dead Australians, ^nd that the Kinir-Kinir or 
spirits of the departed, wander over the earth.^^ The Australians have crowds of spirits 
called Ingnas, who worry and trouble men. They throw heated stones and sit upon men 
SB nightmares.^® The Australians believed in innumerable evil spirits. The ghosts of hostile 
or unbnried dead filled heaven and earth and caused evil. Australians hated to name the dead, 
to go near a grave, or to dream. They did not attempt to propitiate with charms the spirits* 
The object of their rites was to counteract the power of the unfriendly spirits.^® 

The Dayaks of Boimeo and the Papuans of New Guinea believe in evil spirits of the clouds, 
the sea, the rocks, and the forests.^7 Before cutting down a tree the Dayaks are careful to 
please Pulang Gana, the place-spirit.^® The Philippine Islanders see phantoms, called tihalong, 
on the tree-tops. Children are carried off by their dead mothers who are vastly tall, with long 
hair, little feet, long wings, painted bodies and a peculiar smell. The Islanders shew the 
ghost-mothers to the Spaniards, but the Spaniards cannot see them.^^ The Motus of New 
Guinea believe that the departed sometimes appear on earth. Children will run into the house 
and tell their widowed mother that their father has come back to see them ; she goes to the 
door, and true enough sees her husband standing with his feet in the ground, as if he had risen 
out of it. She tries to catch hold of him, but he sinks back into the earth. The people do not 
cite these experiences as nursery tales. They firmly believe them, and in confirmation of these 
appearances appeal to the evidence of their own eyes. They also bolieve that when a person 
dies, the spirit of some departed friend comes to carry the spirit away.®® The health and lives 
q£ the Shoas and Gkbllas of Norfch-East Africa are in the hands of a class of demons called Zar 
to whom tobacco smoke is as incense,®^ 

In Madagascar, tbe spirits of the dead are supposed to dwell on lofty mountains.®^ In the 
Lovale country, in the west of South Central Africa, inland from the Kongo Eiver, men dress 
as sham devils and cleai* the wood of real spirits.®^ In South Central Africa, one of the natives 
came close to Captain Cameron, and after a good look covered his face with his hands, and 
yelled. He had never seen a white man, and took Cameron for a devil.®^ The Bongos of the 
White- Nile and other negroes hold that no good ever came from a spirit. The only thing they 
know about spmits is that they do harm.®® In Kulongo, near the White Nile, a great cavern is 
supposed to be full of spirits. Really it is full of bats and porcupines.®® Kafirs refuse to save 
a drownitig man. They think the water-spirit has dragged him in,®^ 

In Mexico, women who die in child-hed are feared and honoured. After death they become 
spirits, and act as guardians or attendants of the sun. Formerly young men tried to cut off the 
hair of such women, and wizards to cut off the left arm.®® The Mexicans deified all women 
who died in child-birth. Shrines decked with paper images were raised to their honour in every 
ward that had two streets. Once a year all persons sentenced to death were slain in honour of 
the goddess, that is, of the spirits of dead women. The spirits of these women moved through 
the air, and entered into people. They made children sick, sending paralysis and other sudden 
diseases. Their favourite haunt on earth was cross-roads, and on certain days of the year people 
would not go out of the house for fear of them. They were propitiated by offerings of bread 
and roasted maize.®® The wild tribes of Brazil live in constant fear of spirits. However brave in 
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war, a Brazilian rarely goes out alone at night. They have numbers of spirits unconnected with 
material objects. The chief of these are Gonrouperas (ill-natured spirits), who come under many 
forms and stir disputes among men ; Yanchous like dwarfs or big dogs whose barking is heard 
in the storm, like the German and French wild chase, and Sponpiaras (sea spirits), who entice 
sailors on to the rocks Several American tribes people earth, air, and sea with good and evil 
spirits.®^ The Alaskas, or North American Eskimos, believe that as in life the mass counts little 
the mass of spirits do little good and little harm. They shew their presence only by a slight 
whizzing. Robust spirits make the ears to tingle with their demands for food. The still 
sturdier take their abode in some human body. The sturdiest, who when alive have been 
sorcerers, suicides or murdei'ers, enter into bodies and so affect the owner of the body as to drive 
him mad or witless.®^ The Zaparo Indians of South America fear that a woman who dies in 
child-bed comes back longing for her child ; they, therefore, bury the live child with the dead 
mother,®^ The Americans thought Will-o-the Wisp a very dangerous spirit.®^ In British 
Guiana, the Kenaimas, spirits who cause sickness, are much feared. They are driven out by 
healers or pea'ma?ijwho in proof take a caterpillar out of the patient.®® 


Among the ancients the Accadians or early Chaldeans (B, C. 4000-2000) had five classes of 
ill-wishing spirits: utugo second class spirits, alals destroyers, geguns (?) unknown, telals 
warriors, and masMn snarers.®® The Assyrians (B. C. 1200-800) and the Babylonians (B. C. 
800-5BO) believed that the world was swarming with bad little spirits who might be swallowed 
and cause disease.®^ The Persians (B, C. 580-330) developed a system of guardian angels »o 
elaborate as to give rise to the saying — “ An Angel falls in every raindrop.” ®® This theory 
of spirit-rule was adopted both for men and for countries by the Jews and to some extent by the 
New Testament, The Christian elaborated the idea. The poet Spencer (A. D. 1600) saw 
bright squadrons of golden- pinioned angels planted round men to guard them against foul 
fiends ; and in later times (d. 1711) Bishop Ken has passed on the doctrine of the individual 
gnardian.®® , 


Among* the Greeks, the Stoics believed in countless immortal spirits that abounded in the 
air.7® The Romans had chimney spirits.^^ The Roman Lars, or nobles in the original' 
Etruscan, were supposed to guard crossways and to watch houses. They were of two 
classes, public and private,^^ The Roman Lemures^® were spirits either of all dead or of 
bad dead, generally of bad dead,*^^ Among the Middle-Age Europe (1493-1541) spirits 
were Bases, spirits of wood; Enur, spirits of stones; Gnomes, under-ground spirits;. 
Lemures, water-spirits ; Penates, fire-spirits ; Sylphs, dwarfs ; and Travames, ghosts 
The Germans believed in dwarf spirits called Kobold, Goblin and Bogie, also in Pottergeist, 
the knocking or death-watch spirits. According to one account (Conway’s, Demonology and 
Deml4oT'e,Y ol. II. p. 318) the Pottergeist are unwashed children whom Eve kept out of 
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God’s siglit.y® The Skandinavians believed in spirits called Dnergar T7ho lived in hills.^^ Ajnong 
the Fins and among the Samoiedes of North-West Siberia every object is full of small spirits 
called Maahinen, that is, earth-spirits. These spirits have power over everything. Under their 
influence crops grow, cows yield milk, and milk yields butter.^® In return milk and 
other good things are set apart for the Maahinen. Dolls also are made for them, because 
when the Maahinen go into any object and feel at home in it, they are kindly, and act as 
guardians.^® In Russia, the worship of the great spirit of cold, of which trace remains in the 
English Jack Frost, continues.®® The Croatians believe in spirits called Yilas, who float about 
and make storm and flood.®^ In North and North-East Europe, the belief in the forest spirit 
Rusialki, the wicked souls of unbaptised girls, is general. The Slavs pray : — “ Oh Rusialki, 
touch not our crowns.’* ®2 But the terror of Rusialki pales before the Vampire, which is 
believed to be the spirit of a wizard or heretic, who, from his lodging in some corpse, steals in 
at night and sucks the blood of the living. The corpse in which the Vampire lodges should 
be taken out of the grave, a white thorn stake driven through the corpse at a single stroke, and 
the corpse burnt.®® Another leading Russian spirit is Domovoi, the house-spirit, who, though 
he bears the blame of any domestic mishap, is of the guardian or helpful class like the English 
Brownie or Robin Goodfellow.®^ In Brittany, in West France, in 1825, a class of tiny spirits 
called Gawrics danced and made passers dance among the standing stones, which were known 
as the Giant’s Dance.®^ 

The fairy spirits of the Irish were Shefro, Chericaune, Banshee, Phooka, Merrow, 
Dullahan, and Fir-darrig. The name Shefro was a generic name for the elves who 
lived in troops or communities, and were popularly supposed to own castles or mansions. 
The Ohericaune was distinguished by his solitary habits. The Banshee, an attendant fairy or 
spirit, mourned the death of any member of a family to which she attached herself. The 
Phooka appears to be a modification of Robin Goodfellow or Puck. The Merrow was a mermaid. 
The Dullahan was a malicious sullen spirit or goblin, and the Fir-darrig a little merry red man.®® 

Old England (1000-1400) was full of fairies.®^ Among them were Lads, Radiant Boys, 
Silky, Pick-tree Brag, Padfoot, Barguest, and Powries and Dunkers who inhabit forts.®® In 
the twelfth century, Gervase of Tilbury found in England, Portflni, goblins who leaped on 
horses and set the riders astray, Follets who were harmless, and Incubns which was the Roman 
Fawn.®® In 1290, a cavern in a castle of Lord Giflord was called Boh, that is. Hobgoblin, 
Hall.®® The English catechism of the fifteenth century states that some of the angels who 
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89 TyrwMtt’s-Chmtcer, p;m « Sharpe’is michcrcft, p. 24.^ 
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were cast out of heaven were sent into hell, some reigned in the shy, some in th.e earth, some in 
the waters, and some in the woods.®^ The Rosicrusians (A. D. 1000 ?) peopled the air with 
Sylphs, the earth with Gnomes, the fire with Salamanders, and the water with Nymplis.®^ Boh 
or Hobgoblin was afterwards, or at least was better, known as Puck or as Robin Good-fellow. 
Shakespeare (1600) describes liobin as a shrewd and a knavish sprite, who frights the maidens 
of the ’Villagers and skims milk. He sometimes labours with the quern or hand-mill, makes the 
churning of the breathless housewdfe useless, w'orks the drink so that it bears no barm, and 
misleads night wanderers, laughing at the harm.®^ In England, about 1620, the leading spirits 
were genii, fauns, satju's, wood nymphs, foliots, fairies, robin good-fellows, and trulls.^^ The 
bigger kind of spirits were hob-goblins, wdio ground corn, cut wood and mended iron,®^ In 
Welsh mines, in 1760, fairies were often heard at work. They were friendly and guided the 
human miners to rich veins.®^ In 1800, a demon called Barguest, haunted Yorkshire lanes and 
forboded death. In 1830, bogles (bug a scare crow) drove all traffic from the Gallows Lane 
at Lincoln.®® During the last three hundred years English poets have maintained the belief in 
countless spirits. According to Milton (1660) : — “Millions of spiritual creatures walk the 
eai'th unseen, both when we wake and when w^e sleep.’’®® And two hundred and fifty years 
later, in spite of the desolation of progress, the poet ej^e of Coleridge had the same vision as 
Milton : — “ Oh ye numberless and rapid travellers, what ear unstunned, what sense unmad- 
dened, might bear up against the rushing of your congregated wings 

So many forms of the devil do the seventeenth centnry witch-trials shew' that it seems the 
devil might alone people the earth. Man in many forms, beautiful women, youths, priests, and 
black men : of animals the cat, toad, rabbit, pig, rat, dog, deer, ass, and snake : of birds the 
crow, kite, chicken, magpie, goose, and duck : of insects the bee, fly, and flea : of other shapes 
a winged child, a ball, a hay-stack, a tree-trunk, and a coach wdieel. These seem a collection 
of the leading objects which in former times were believed to be spirit-homes.^ In seventeenth 
century Scotland, among the noble army of spiidts held in respect and constantly seen were 
devils, bull-beggars, witches, elves, hags, faeries, Satyrs, Pans, Fawns, Sylvans, Kit with the 
Caustic, Tritons, centaurs, dwarfs, giants, imps, calcars (?), conjurers, nymphs, changlings 
Incubus, Robin Good-fellow, the man in the oak, the hell waine, the fire-drake, the pickle, Tom 
Thumb, Hob-Goblin, Tom Tumbler, Boneless, and others.^ In Scotland, in 1670, the common 
people called familiars white Devils. They were the same as the useful spirits formerly known 
as Brownie and Robin Good-fellow. They passed as human beings. Sharpe tells of a lady who 
had a little old serving man, Ethert, who was really a familiar.® Beaumont, about the same 
time, had two familiars to wait on him, brown women thi^ee feet high in black net- work gowns 
and white caps with lace.^ In Europe, at this time (1650), were seven good and seven bad 
familiax^s or evil genii. The good genii adapted themselves to the character of each person’s soul. 
They suggested good, hut if the soul preferred evil the seven good genii gave place to their seven 
evil companions.® In Scotland, in the county of Kircudbright, in 1730, people firmly believed 
in ghosts, hob-goblins, fairies, elves, witches, and wizards. The ghosts and spirits often appeared 
at night. The people used many charms and incantations to preserve themselves, their cattle 
and houses from the malevolence of witches, wizards and evil spirits, and believed in the 
beneficial effects of these charms. They frequently saw the devil, who made wicked attacks 
upon them when they were engaged in their religious exercises. They believed in benevolent 

Skeat's Piers the Ploughman, p. 110. 92 Oi>. cit p. 110. 

95 Mi0:svmm6T Night's Dream, Act II. Scene I. p. 99. 9i Burton’s Anatom>y of Melancholy, p. 124. 

95 Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 124. 

96 Qentleman'^s Magazine Library, “ Popular Superstitions,” pp. 152-154. 

97 Hone’s Everyday Booh, Vol. 11. p. 567 ; Demomlogy and Witchcraft, p. 98. , 

99 Gentleman's Magazine Library, Manners and Customs,” p. 32. 

9* Paradise Lost, Book iv. line 677. ^9® Tragedy ofBemorse, Act I. Scene 2. 

^ Compare Noi^s and Queries, Vol. V. pp. 421-423, Fifth Series. 

Reginald Scott’s Discovery of Witchcraft, p. 122. 5 Sharpe’s Witchcraft i5i Seotland, p. 142. 

* Op. cit. p. 218. « Reginald Scott’s Discovery of Witchcraft, p. 496. 
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spirits, wliom they termed Brownies, who went about at night and performed for them some part 
of their domestic labour, such as threshing and winnowing their corn, spinning, and churning. 
They fixed branches of the mountain ash or the narrow-leaved service tree above the stalls of 
their cattle to preserve them from the evil effects of elves and witches.® In the Highlands of 
Scotland, there was a lake called Lochn-an-Spoiradan, the Loch of Spirits. In the lake two 
spirits frequently made their appearance — the horse and the water-bulL The mermaid was 
another spirit. Before the rivers were swelled by heavy rains she was often seen, and was 
considered a fore-sight of drowning. Celtic mythology added a fourth spirit. When water 
is agitated by violent currents of wind, and spray is swept from its surface and driven 
before the blast, or whirled in circling eddies high in the air, the people consider the spin- 
drift the child of the angry blast and call it Mariach Shine, the Rider of the Storm.^ 
Sufclk people believe in mermaids -who live in ponds, and mothers use the name 
mermaid to Lighten their children.® Waldron heard the following ineimaid story from 
an Isle of Man fisherman : — “ During the time that Oliver Cromwell usurped the govern- 
ment of England few ships resorted to this island, wdiich gave the mermen and mermaids 
frequent opportunities of visiting the shore. On moonlight nights they have been seen 
combing their hair, but as soon as any one came near they jumped into the water. Some 
people, who lived near the shore, spread nets and w^atched for their approach, only one 
was taken, who proved to be a female. She was very lovely ; above the waist she resembled a 
fine young wom«an, and below all was fish with fins and a spreading tail. She was carried to a 
house and used tenderly ; but, although they set before her the best of provisions, she could 
not be prevailed on to eat or drink, neither could they get a word from her. They kept her 
three days ; but, perceiving that she began to look very ill and fearing that some calamity 
would befall the island if they kept her till she died, they opened the door, when she raised 
herself on her tail and glided with incredible swiftness to the sea-side. Her keeper followed 
her at a distance, and saw her plunge into the water.”® It is customary in Yorkshire for 
people to sit and watch in the church porch on St. Mark's Eve, April 25th, from eleven 
o’clock at night till one in the morning. The third year (for this watch must be kept thrice) 
the watchers are supposed to see the ghosts of all who are to die the next year pass into the 
church, infants and young children not able to walk roll along the pavement.^® In 1800, Sir 
Walter Scott noticed that the belief in spirits who inhabited the air and the water was still 
general in Scotland.^i In England, the Gypsies keep alive the belief in spirit swarms. 
Gipsy boys at dawn see little men and carriages sitting in oak branches, beautifully dressed 
in green, white and other colours.^2 

In connection with the numbers and swarms of spirits it is to be noted that instead of the 
six or seven spirits which in modern Europe are supposed to lodge in the human bodyq namely, 
life, wind, soul, spirit, conscience, genius, and heredity, according to earlier ideas, spirits or at 
least the greater spirits include swarms of distinct beings. The experience of conscience, or the 
voice of conscience, has been accepted as one of the strongest grounds for believing in more than 
one indwelling spirit. The Christian poet, Herrick (1660, Foems, Ed. 1869, Vol. I. p. 159), makes 
conscience a God in man, agreeing with the saying in the Emperor Akbar’s (A. D. 1600) religion : — 

“ Deep in our soul lives the true agent God without equal who raises a stormy strife to stir us 
to the search of truth.” The Arab who has heard the voice describes it as the voice of Hatif 
the crier, a species of jinnM The Hindu has a strong sense of the divisibility of spirit.^ ^ 


® Brand’s Popular Anfiqmties, Val. I. p. xvi. 

* Cliambers’s Boole of Lays, p. 678. 

50 Op. cit. Yol. I. p. 193. 

52 Grroome’s In Gi%f$y TentSi p. 286. 

5* Arabtan Life in ike Middle Ages, p. 43. 

5<^ TMs law is not so clear to the fishers of Nairne in Scotland, who (Guthrie’s Old Scotch Customs, p. 96) object 
to more than one couple being married at the same time, as there would be a struggle who would be ' first to leave 
the chur<^, because the first to leave would carry away the blessing. 


7 Op. dt Vol. II. p. 377. 

9 Brand's Popular Antiquities, Vol. III. p. 413. 
55 Note M to Lay of the Last Minstreh 
53 Lahistan, Vol. III. p. 130. 
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In a Hindu temple some of the spirits, or some of the spirit of the object worshipped, passes 
into every portion of the sweetmeats w^hich are handed to the worshippers. So an epidemic is 
a spirit which can divide itself endlessly and pass into the bodies of the whole population of 

a city or country. Compare, among the Jews, in the Old Testament (Numbers, xiv. 25) : 

‘‘ The Lord took the spirit that vras on Moses and put it upon the seventy elders and they 
prophesied.” And in the New Testament viii. 27; St, Marh^ v, 9); two thousand 

devils pass out of a man who is described as having only one devil. The experience of the 
spirit that suddenly sways a gathering of men, of cattle, or of other animals, makes easy the 
belief in the divisibility of spirit. A large gathering maybe possessed by the guardian spirit, and 
yet the spirit in the guardian be nudiminished. Part of a witch’s familiar or house-spirit may 
go and worry some one and still not forsake its black cat or other everyday home. A similar 
expeinence explains such phrases^® as the Spirit or Genius of the Age,” which seems a 
trace of the belief that^^ like every planet each age is under the influence of some special 
spirit. Another case of spirit divided and yet unlessened is Glamour, “ Glamour,” says 
Napier, “ is a witch-powcr which makes the people see whatever the witch wishes them to 
see.” The spirit of the witch passes into each of the crowd, and looking through their eyes 
makes them see as the witch wishes, the witch’s spirit being all the time unlessened in the 
witch’s body. 


Again, among the Hindus, s'warms of spirits constantly pass into the great Gods or Guardians, 
The Almighty is the home of spirits ; Ganpati, the leader of the hosts, has a host in himself j 
Llahridev has his 1,C00 names. His worshippers welcome Khandoba with the shout ^^yelhot, 
seven crores.” The experience in the death of a man — the fading of the warmth, the ceasing 
of the pulse, the failui’e of breath, the disappearance of the image from the eyeball, seem to 
imply the departure of a set of distinct sprits 


Two other classes — strangers and enemies — have added to the hosts of evil spirits. 
In most countries and at most times, as in Germany, where fiend means foe, enemies have been con- 
sidered either devils or devil-possessed. The Chinese call all strangers devils; the Tartarretorts 
by speaking of the Chinaman as a dSv or magician .20 Mr. Conway^i the demons, in which 

men have believed, a catalogue of the obstacles in the fight of life. He holds that the number of 
survivals or custom traces of a demon pretty faithfully shew the degree to which the special evil 
the devil represents affected the early man. Conway arz’anges his demons or early unfriendly 
foi’ces under twelve heads : — • hunger, heat, cold, physical convulsions, destructive animals, huma^ 
enemies, barrenness, obstacles, river or hill, illusion, darkness, disease, death. This grouping* 
of early spirits seems artificial. The early man dreads not the head of a class of spirits : he 
dreads the attacks of individual spirits, generally ancestral. The un-moral demon who rules 
a class of facts corresponds to the un-moral guardians, the gods of the Vidas or of Greece 
and Rome. So the immoral devil belongs to the same later stage as the moral God or guardian 
of the Jew and Christian. With the teaching of universal experience the whole world became 
spirit-ruled and spirit-explained. Again, as knowledge and power grow spirits retire. In one 
branch after another spirit i§ replaced by law. Spirit fades from plant and animal : it stays 
in man because man’s consciousness seems to imply at least a two-fold nature body and 
mind. Even in the thought of man the domain of spirit keeps shrinking. Disease, evep. 
madness, is physical, dreams are children of the body, passions are not prompted from withpnt, 
sin is not spirit-possession, desire is not a fiend’s hintf humour is not a demon s chuckl©> 
neither freshness nor skill is genius-caused. In spite of this steady drawing in of the borders of 


I. p- 


Henry Yanghan (1660), Po&ms, 1886, p. 7. 


Brown’s Christian Morals, Vol. 

38 Napier’s Folk-Lore, p. 132. r tsi n 

Hindu doctors (Wise’s Bindu Medicine, p. 203) consider the pulse a spirit, bec^i^e it is a test of life. Fuller 

reference to this subject comes more suitably under “ Funeral Eites.” • xi. • j 

20 Shea’s Early Kings of Persia, p. SS,' note 1. The idea that the stranger is a spirit appears in the wide-spread 
belief that^ at the skirts of traffic, far-traveUed traders deal with spirits. Compare He Qnignes Buns, V oh I. p. 139. 
23 Moncure Conway's Bemonology and Devil-Lore, Y6L I. p. 35. 
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spirit-land tlie belief remains that, unlike other animals, man has a two-fold nature — body 
and mind. 

The earliness of the belief, that there is one or many spirits in man, suggests that this 
experience is the base of all belief in spirit. Before you have the idea of a disembodied spirit 
you must have the idea of an embodied spirit. But the early man’s idea of himself is probably 
a spirit haunt. He knows the spirits in life pushing him to pleasure, to sin, to passion, 
haunting him with strange ideas. He sees them in life, the image in the eye, the warmth, 
the breath, the pulse in the breast, wrist and heel. He sees proofs of them at death when the 
eye grows glassy, the warmth cools, the pulse flutters and ceases. The conclusion seems to be : 
the idea of an embodied spirit starts earlier and will last longer than the idea of a dis- 
embodied spirit. In the development of spirit ideas the relation between the spirit in a man 
and the spirit in an animal has undergone one important change. The spirit in man is now 
supposed to be distinct from the spirit in animals. Among Hindus an old-fashioned groom 
keeps talking to his horse, apparently never doubting that the horse understands. So the 
Bakhtyari or South Persian highlander talks to a lion as he would talk to a human foe: 
*‘0 cat of Ali, I am the servant of Ali, pass by my house by the head of Ali.”22 

* {To he continued.') 


MISCELLANEA. 


SOME NOTES ON THE FOLKLORE OF THE 
TELHOHS. 

By G. B. Subeamiah Pantulu. 

{Goniinued from p. 252.) 

XL. 

By far the best of monarchs that wielded sway 
over the Nishltda country was King Sibi, who 
was the type of virtue, a well-wisher of his sub- 
jects. He would even forego his life to protect 
the refugee. Once upon a time the Gandarvas 
began praising his talents and virtuous qualities 
at the Court of their king D§v§ndra, who heard 
them, and, coming to a resolve to put them to 
test, assumed the form of a hawk and called upon 
his friend Agni to take the iorm of a dove. The 
hawk, then, pursumg the dove, reached the earth. 
The dove came to King Sibi and said : — “ 0 King ! 
there comes a hawk to put an end to me, and 
make me its prey. Shield me.” So saying, he 
took refuge. Not long after, the hawk approach- 
ed the king and said ; — “ It is unfair of you to 
protect my prey, for that will lead to my certain 
death. Befrain, therefore, from protecting the 
dove.” To which the king replied that he would 
give the dove’s weight of flesh from his body, 
instead of the dove itself. The hawk consented 
to the proposal. The king thereupon brought 
scales, put the dove on one pan and his flesh 
on the other, and seeing that even a great quantity 
of his flesh did not equally balance the dove’s. 


the king himself sat in one of the pans, when 
the scales were rendered equal. Whereupon the 
bawk and the dove thoaght very highly of the 
king, assumed their own forms, stood before the 
king, piaised him, conferred certain boons on him 
and went to their respective worlds. 

Moral Good men will even forego their lives 
in order to protect those who trust in them. 

XLI.i 

NArada, the greatest of Eishis, was once upon 
a time, while on a visit to Nandikesvara, request- 
ed by him to narrate any important news he had 
of the Idkas ( worlds ), whereupon he informed 
him of the stories told by tlie two and thirty 
images on the throne of Vikramarka. 

In VedanArAyapapura Agi-AhAra there lived 
a Brahman, Vishnusarma by name, who had four 
sons, Yajnan^rAyapa, Yedanarayana, Yiran^i*a- 
yana, and Chandrasarma. The first three were 
thoroughly conversant with Yedic literature and 
all the Mstras, and displayed their learning at the 
courts of vaiious kings, receiving very valuable 
presents ; ,, while the fourth, as he was not in- 
structed in any of the sciences, acted as their 
servant. Matters went on thus for some time, 
till the fourth son became disgusted with 
his lot and resolving to visit foreign parts for 
the purpose of becoming educated, left his 
home at dead of night without telling any- 
one. The next evening he reached the bank of 


•* Lftyard’s Early Adventures, p. 445. 

* [It may be taken as certain that this is a translation from a local MaMimya or some sneh MS. — En.] 
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a river near an agrdhdra, performed Ms daily 
ablutions in it, and came out to perform the 
ja;pa alone. 

A BrahmarStksliasa, dwelling in an adjacent 
jpipal-tvee, assumed tlie form of a Brahman, 
descended from the tree and stood before Chan- 
drasarma, and enquired who he was ; whereupon 
Chandrasarma, thinking Mm to be a Brahman 
of the adjacent agrdhdra, told him Ms errand 
and Ms story* The Brahmarakshasa then 
said:— “Well then, you are intent upon learn- 
ing.’’ Chandrasarma, right glad of the turn 
events had taken, consented to receive instruc- 
tion from the supposed Brdhman, who thereupon 
'appeared to him in his true coloui*s and asked him 
not to be afraid of him. But for all that Sama^ 
shook with fear, and shut Ms eyes, and so the 
Brahmaiakshasa immediately resumed the form 
of a Brdhman, ccmsoled Chandrasarma, took 
him up to the top of the p^paZ-tree, taught 
Unim without a moment’s stop, — without sleep 
or food for six months, — and then informed Mm 
that he was rid of his cui’se. He himself would 
now go on a visit to Banaras, but Sarma was at 
perfect liberty to go home, being completely 
trained in all the sciences, and ere long 
would rise to a very prominent position, and 
he further blessed him with four very intelligent 
sons. Chandrasarma thereupon enquked of his 
preceptor the circumstances under which he 
became a Brahmarakshasa, and why he had to go 
on a visit to Banaras. To which the latter re- 
plied : was living sometime ago at S&rasvati- 

pura, on the banks of the Krishnd, and leamt the 
various sciences. While there, a Brahman pupil 
visited the place and requested me to instruct him 
in some of the sciences, which I refused to do, 
feeling very proud of my learning, and so my 
would-be pupil became very much infiuiated and 
said ‘ Reseiwe your learning to yourself ; you 
need not teach me at all; I shall learn from 
some other person,’ and cursed me to become a 
Brahmarakshasa. Quaking with fear, I re- 
quested Mm to inform me how best I could 
be relieved of the curse. And he replied:— 

‘ After some time, Chandrasarma, a Brahman, 
intent upon learning, will visit foreign parts. 
You will accidentally meet Mm on the bank of 
a river. He will learn the varioiis sciences 
from you, and if you will then visit Banaras and 
bathe in the sacred waters of the Ganges, you 
will be relieved of your curse and become a 
Biihman once more.* I therefore became a 
Bi’ahmardkshasa and took up my abode in yonder 
pIpaZ-tree, eagerly awaiting your airival. As 
I have instructed you in all the sciences, I shall 


now go on a visit to BanSras to rid myself of 
the curse. Chandrasai’ma then took a different 
route, as he had forgotten the way by which 
he came to the pipaZ-tree, and while going 
tM'ough the palace street of Ujayini, saw the 
house of a public woman and mistook it for a 
Brahman’s quarters, and as he was very tired, 
having had neither sleep nor food for six months 
past, went in, spread Ms upper gaxment on the 
verandah and qxiietly went to sleep. Not long 
after the house-owner’s daughter came out, 
perceived the sleeping person, and thinking that 
he would be a fit husband for herself went in 
and informed her mother of the fact with 
great glee. 

The mother, intent upon appropiiating the 
new-comer’s money, came out to see if be were 
a wealthy man, and perceiving him to be a poor 
Brahman, became enraged at her daughter. But 
the daughter gave a deaf ear to her mother"’s 
words, and insisted on possessing the Brahman. 
The mother consented, as she was unable to win her 
daughter over to her arguments. The Brahman 
did not rise the next morning, nor did he move 
a muscle. This made the mother inform the 
king of what had transpired, who immediately 
sent the palace doctors to the spot. They felt 
the pulse of the sleeping person, and went 
and informed the king that as, for some reason or 
other, he had had neither food nor sleep for six 
months past, his body should be smeared all over 
with boiled rice for some time, and if this were 
repeated for a time, he would enjoy the honey- 
heavy dew of slumber and would rise. After six ’ 
months’ tending, according to the doctors’ 
advice, Chandrasarma rose one fine morning 
just as an ordinary person would, who had 
enjoyed a veiy refreshing sleep. Then he began 
to think : — “ Whose house is this ? Who is this 
girl ? What brought me here ? But what care 
I for all this P ” He was preparing to go his 
own way, when the girl taking hold of the 
hem of his garment asked him: — “Are you 
going to quit me ? I have been eagerly waiting 
for you and tending you for these six months. 
You are my husband: I am your wife.” On 
hearing this, the Brahman replied : — “ I am a 
Brahman and you a Siidra, this soi-t of talk 
is, therefore, unfair of you. What have I to do 
with you ?” So saying, he rose, but the girl 
accompanied him closely wheresoever he went. 
The matter was reported by the townsfolk to the 
king, who suiumoned the Biihmari and the Sfidra 
giii before him, and as he was not able to effect a 
compromise between them, he invited a certain 
number of the best jaandiis and requested them 
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to judge of the affaii*, who pacified Ohandra- 
saiina hy saying that a Bi*dhinan is at liberty to 
marry from among all the four castes. 

The king then married Chandrasarma first to 
his purohifs daughter, then to his own daughter, 
thhdly to the daughter of the wealthiest mer- 
chant of the locality, and lastly to the girl 
in question. As the king had no male issue, 
he transferred one-half of his kingdom with the 
necessary army to Chandrasarma, retained him 
at his own place and lived happily. Chandra- 
sanna had four lodgings prepared for his four 
wives, kept each of them in a separ'ate house, 
performed his daily ablutions in the house of 
his Bi-Ahmap wife, and lived happily, not swerving 
from the injunctions laid down in the ^d^tras. 
Sometime after the king died and as he had left 
no sons, Chandrasarma was installed king of 
the whqle realm by the ministers, purokita, md. 
the people. He had by his BrAhman wife a son 
named Yam^uehi ; hy the second, Vikramarka ; 
hy the third, Bhatti ; and hy the fourth, Hiavi. 
AH the four sons were well educatedi. Ohandi*a- 
sarma being very much pleased with the noble 
qualities of Yikramarka, and as he was moi*eover 
the collateral grandson of the late monarch, 
installed him king and made Bhatti his premier. 
Viki-amarka then prayed to the goddess, KAli, 
who, being greatly pleased with his severe austeri- 
ties, appeared before him and granted him a boon, 
that he would rule for one thousand years, that 
neither gods, spirits, demons nor giants should 
he able to vanquish him, and that he would 
meet his death by the hand of a child, hom to a 
girl thirteen montha old. Yikramarka then came 
home and informed Bhatti of what had transpired, 
when .the latter said that he would extend the 
period of the life of Yikram^ka hy an additipnal 
oi^e thousand years. On his questioning the 
former how be was able ,to grant the hoon^ Bhatti 
replied The goddess EAli has blessed you that 
you should ruU for one thousand years. Rule 
over the kingdom for six months and travel over 
the world fpr the other six months, so that by the 
time you have ruled for one thousand years, 
you will practically live for two thousand 
years.” Yikramarka was greatly pleased with 
the taptics of Bhatti and did as directed. He 
became afterwards one of the world's best 
rulefs. 

Once upon a time a sannydsin came to Yikra- 
maika, blessed him and gave him a fruit. The 
same thh]^ was repeated day after day and the 
kin^usedto give it over to his steward. On a 
certain day the fruit was givep by the king to a 
monkey standing near, and when the latter hit a 


portion of it, a lai-ge number of diamonds fell 
out of the ftuit. The king was wonderstruck 
and called upon the steward to produce the 
fruit entrusted to him. On their being produced 
and broken open, the king found to his utter 
amazement an additional number of diamonds* 
The king, feeling very pleased with the aannyd^in, 
enquired of his errand, wheu the latter in- 
formed him that he was intent upon periorming a 
great tapaa^ that he needed therefore the king’s 
help, and that he would tell him the business^ 
should he (the ^ing) come to his abode on the 
fifteenth day from that date at de^d of night. 
He would then help him, for his tapaa would 
he fulfilled. The king consented and dressed 
himself like a wamor, and, with sword in 
hand, went to the spot, appeared respectfully be- 
fore the sannydsin and asked him what he wanted 
him to do. The aanwydai^ said “ 0 ki ng | yp^ 
do not fail to abide by your premise. I am 
very glad you have come here. Whenever % 
intend to p.ei’form a iapaa, one BethAla throws 
as many obstacles as be can in the way, and 
never allows it to reach completion. As you 
are the strongest and bravest of men, if you will 
bring BdthAla here, tied hand and foot, there 
will be no one to throw obstacles in the way of 
my tapaa. If yon talk to BAthAla while bringing 
him here, he will assuredly run away. You should 
therefore not talk to him at all.” Yikramarka 
then enquhed the whereabouts of B^thdla, 
went and tied him up and carried him on his 
bapk. BethAla smd to him that hp would put 
him a question which if he knovdngly failed to 
answer, would break his head into a thpusand 
pieces 

** O king ! In days long gone by there lived a 
kii^ named YasakAthu, who held sway over 
SdbhAvatipura according to the dharmaa laid 
down in the Sdstraa. Close to thC' town was 
a temple of the goddess EAli, to whom the towns- 
folk were in the habit of performing jdiraa year 
after year. Once, while the women of the town 
were bathing in the temple tank, Bhavalav a 
washerman of another town, while going to 
SohhAvatipura on business, passed through the 
temple and saw the women bathing. He fell in 
love with one of them, and hid himself in a cer- 
tain quarter, and not being able to beaa* the finely- 
pointed darts of Cupid, followed her to a little 
distance from her home, promising, meanwhile, 
to offer the goddess KAH his head a few days 
after the accomplishment of his cherished Pbj<MJt. 
He was terribly love-sick, and did not go to 
SSbhAvattpura at all, bnt went home and became 
more and more emaciated day by day. His parents^ 
wholeamt the whole affair, enquired of their son of 
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the whereabouts of the girl, went and negotiated 
with the girl’s parents and effected a maniage 
between the two. A few days after this the girl’s 
parents sent her to her mother-in-law. Some- 
time afterwards, they sent their son to inform 
the boy’s parents and bring his brother-in-law and 
sister to their house. Dhavala’s parents were 
very glad, and sent their son and daughter-in-law 
with the new-comer. They set out, and while 
resting themselves a little on the way near the 
temple of the goddess Kdli, Dhavala went in 
and offered his head as a sacrifice to the goddess, 
as he had promised, and died. The new- 
comer, who was eagerly awaiting the arrival of 
his brother-in-law, not seeing him come out, 
went into the temple, and to his utter disappoint- 
ment and sorrow saw his brother-in-law lying 
there dead, and died himself. The giid, amazed 
at both her husband and her brother not coming 
out for so long a time, went into the temple, and 
was wholly immei*sed in sori’ow and was about to 
slay hei^elf, when the goddess K3.1i appeared 
before her and said that she was pleased with her 
chastity, and that it was unfair of her to venture 
on suicide, and said further that if the two heads 
of the slain be brought and attached to the other 
parts of the bodies, they would once more come 
to life. In her haste she brought the head of her 
husband and attached it to the body of her hvo^ 
therliriidetcel^md, and they both rose up. She 
was now on the bonus of a dilemma, and did 
not know what to do.” B^thlla them asked 
Vikramarka who should be taken to husband 
by the girl. Yikramarka replied that, as the 
head is the most essential part of the whole 
body, to whatsoever body the head of her husband 
wa.^ atta^he^, that man should become her 
hnsband* B^th&la upon this immediately disap- 
peared. 

BethMa, however, was once more fetched, and 
he again began to tell a story. ** Thei*e remained 
with dakatasrifiga, king of Mallikapura, with- 
out a moment’s severance, his attendant, 
pataka by name. Once upon a time, the king 
set out on a hunting excursion with his large 
army to a wood, mounted a horse, went with 
Kd*rpataka to an uninhabited place a great dis- 
tance off, and being very much fatigued, rested 
under the leafy spreading branches of a huge harh 
tree, when XArpataka brought and gave him' two 
fruitC of the emblic myrobalan {amalaJca). The 
king then went home, and sometime after in- 
i^rmed Sirpataka that he had conceived a 
passion for the daughter of the king of Simha- 
ladvipa (Ceylon), and wanted him to arrange 
for a marriag^ between them. K^rpataka set 
aU in a merchant vessel, which unfortunately 


was wrecked and all the people perished. K^r- 
pataka alone, while swimming with the greatest 
dif&culty, caught hold of a twig which carried 
him to Ndgaloka, where he saw a temple to Burgfi, 
at which he rested. He there saw a number 
of N§.ga girls visiting the temple, worshipping the 
goddess, and dancing and singing. He conceived 
a passion for one among the number, and commu- 
nicated it to her maid-servants, who in turn 
informed the lady. The lady seemed to agree 
to the proposal and wanted KS»i*pataka to bathe 
in a tank near by. No sooner was that done 
than he found himself, to his utter amaze- 
ment, floating in the tank of Mallik§.pura. He 
then informed the king of what had transpired. 
The king thereupon wanted Karpataka to shew 
him the woman. The whole route was re-traversed 
and the woman in the temple to Durg& was shewn. 
The girl with whom EArpataka had fallen in love, 
fell in love with the king, and told him that she 
would supply him with everything, if he should 
fulfil her cherished object. The king thereupon 
told her that H^rpataka was his son, a fam-look- 
ing, intelligent young man, a person who would 
act up to his promise, cost whatever it might, and 
that she should marry and live comfortably with 
him, to which she consented. The king took hold 
of K^rpataka’s hand, e.nd saying that the ttfaion 
effected between the latter and the N4ga girl was 
eqiial to one of the amalaJcas given him, and 
that he should do some service for the other fruit, 
went and immersed himself in the waters of the 
tank, and reached his capital safe. Karpataka 
then lived happily with the girl.” BdtlAla 
then asked Vikramarka; — “Which of them did 
the greatest good ? ” To which Vikramarka 
replied that it is hut natural for a servant to do 
good tp his master, but the master repaid him 
the good, thinking very highly of ihe serwant’s 
services rr* that must be considered the greatest. 
B^th&la, en hearing this, once more disappeared. 

B^th&la was again brought, and again began to 
nanuteastory. In days long gone by there lived 
at Vijayanagara a king named Banduvak^sa, 
who mairied Satyavrata, and was so wholly 
immersed in the luxuries of her charms that 
he was practically dead to the outer world. 
Tlrthadarsi, his minister^ was then guiding the 
helm of the State. It was rumoured abroad, 
however, that the minister had appropriated the 
State to himself, ^and he, not being able to 
endure the calnmtny, weiit away to a foreign place. 
The king then ^trusted his government to 
another minister of his, and pursued his old habits. 
After wandering through various countries, 
T^rthadarsi reached a port, contracted friend- 
, mth a merchant there, and remained always 
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with him. One day the merchant informed him 
that he was about to set sail to an island afar off, 
and asked him to look after his affairs till he 
returned. The minister thereupon said that he 
would accompany the merchant, as he could not 
endure the pangs of separation. They both went 
on board the vessel, and saw a very beautiful 
woman on an island. On being questioned by the 
minister who she was, the merchant replied that 
he did not know, but that he saw her every time 
he crossed that way. As soon as their business 
was finished, both of them reached home safely. 
Sometime afterwards the minister took leave of 
the merchant, went to his own place, was received 
very cordially by the king, who enquired of him 
why he had left him. To which the minister 
replied; — * You were wholly immersed in female 
charms, and as I guided the State, numerous 
scandals were spread abroad that I had 
misused my authority, and so I went away 
to a foreign place. I then made friendship 
with a merchant, and went on board his vessel to 
a far off island and there saw near the temple of 
the goddess ‘KSXi a large bafh tree, underneath 
whose umbrageous branches was a woman, the 
very type of perfect womanhood.’ On hearing 
this the king was very much astonished, and 
wanted to see the girl, and having received 
instructions from the ministei’, reached the 
> island, saw the girl and thought that the minister 
was an unusually self-controlled man, for every 


man who had seen her had conceived a passion for 
her. Thus he praised the minister, and went and 
prostrated himself before the goddess KS.H, and 
then approached the girl, who turned her back on 
him. The king then took hold of the hem of her 
garment and asked her not to treat him with con- 
tempt. The gild, understanding that he was the 
greatest of kings, did according to his wishes. 
Sometime after, the girl went to bathe in the 
waters of a tank for the obseiwance of a vrata, 
when she was unfortunately devoured by a 
rdkshasa. The king, on seeing this, immediately 
di’ew his sword and slew the rdkshasa and drew 
the girl out of his body. The girl then informed 
the king why she was devoured by the rdkehasa, 
and lived happily with the king as usual. The 
king then took her to his capital and remained 
there more than ever addicted to female 
allurements. The minister then poisoned him- 
self and died.” Yikramarka was then questioned 
by Bethdla; — “ Why did the minister die ? For 
the king’s return ? For the king’s manying the 
girl whom he (the minister) bad fallen in love 
with ? ” To which Yikramarka replied that the 
minister poisoned himself because he foolishly 
communicated to the king the excellence of ihe 
gild in question, being fully aware of the king’s 
previous conduct. Be th^la once more disappeared. 

Thus did Blthdla abscond twenty*four times, 
and thus was he fetched again and again by 
Yikramarka. 


{To he continued,) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BAYS OF BEST. 

To-day (29th November 1883) in passing 
through the J^t and Ahtr villages in Rohtak, I 
noticed that no work was being done at the weUs 
or in the fields, and that the peasants, usually so 
hard at work, were idling in the village homestead. 
On enquiring the reason, I was told that to-day 
was the am&was, the last day of the moon, and that 
on this day of the month the bullocks are always 
given a rest. The men themselves do any work 
that is to be done without using the cattle, but no 
one yokes his bullocks in the plough or at the well^ 
or, if he can help it, in the cart. I noticed that 
some of the peasants were busy making thorn- 
fences, or doing other light work, but no bullocks 
were at work anywhere, and as there is little to be 
done at this season without their help, the custom 
practkidly gave the men a rest also, and the un- 
uimal idleness gave the villages a sort of Sunday 
look. The bullocks are given this rest once a 
month, on the last day of the moon, and also on 


the Makar kd» Sankr&nt, which comes about 
January, when the sun enters into tte sign 
of Capricorn (Makar), and on the Diw^i and 
Gdrdhan (the day after the Diwali) in the middle 
of K^rtik (October). Except on these fifteen days 
it is lawful for a man to yoke his cattle on all other 
days of the year, but these particular days are 
strictly a Sabbath for the cattle, and no one 
thinks of yoking them on these days. If my one 
did it woxild be a sin (p<^), and his fellows ; would 
at once atop hiih. There is no such Sabbath for 
man, and it is not thought wrong (pap) for a man 
to work on any day of the year, though, of course, 
there ai*e many holidays (Uohdr) on which very 
little woi-k of any kind is done. On the Makar M 
Sankrdnt the cows are not milked, and the calves 
are allowed to suck the whole of the milk, md on 
the amdwm of every month the milk is not allowed 
to curdle, but is consumed while stiD sweet. 

J. WiiiSON in P. iV. and Q„ 1883. 
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OURRENOT AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE. 
BY B. 0. TEMPLE. 

{Continued^ from 292.) 


10 . 


Exchange. 


E XCH^lNCtE between the metals nsed for currency has always varied greatly in the Far 
East from time to time and from place to place, being governed by local supply and the 
facilities for transport : while a third highly disturbing element occurs in the statements of 
travellers and writers, the quality of the metals mentioned by them. This last consideration 
renders the subject a specially difficult one to discuss with any degree of certainty. Yule, how- 
ever, in his invaluable works, never misses an opportunity of going ino this point, and to his 
researches we are indebted for much of the available information upon it. 

From his Marco Polot Vol. IL p. 59, we learn that in Tiinan, the great traveller found, in 
the Xlllth Century, that, as one travelled Westwards, gold was to silver at first as 8 to 1, then 
as 6 to 1, then as 5 to 1 on approaching the Burmese borders. Here the silver mines of the. 
Shan States, and the gold washing of Yiinan, coupled with the difficulties of transport, must 
have come into play. It has done so elsewhere ; for in, the then isolated, Japan gold was to 
silver as 3 to 1, when the country was first opened up. In Orissa, Bahu M. M. Chakravari 
(/, A* 8. B., for 1892, Part I. p. 43) shews that, at the latter part of the Xllth Century A. D., 
gold was to silver as 5 to 1, a fact which seems to have prevented the use of silver for coinage. 
Orissa was then, as it is to a certain extent now, a gold pi'oducing land, whereas communica- 
tions with North India, where silver has always been plentiful, were difficult and precarious. 
Then there is the well-known case of the gold treasure-find made in the Dakhan by ‘Alau’ddin 
Khiljt and Malik Kafur in the early part of tfie ^lyth Century, which reduced the ratio of 
gold to silver in North India from 10 to 1 to 8 to 1, and then to 7 to 1.® 

As one instance, of many others that I might quote, of the extreme difficulty of ascertain- 
ing precisely what writers mean by their statements of values, the following may he cited* 
Browne, in his, to local officers, invaluable work on the Tfiayetmyo Disiricft gives a series of tables 
shewing local revenues reduced to rupees. I have taken the trouble to work out the value 
of the tickal of silver as shewn in several of these tables, and the following is the startling 
result, especially considering the dates given : — 

J.783 : value Re. 1 as. 7 ; pp, 94, 101, 107. 

1825: value Re. 1 as. f ^ p. Hi. 

ISiOi: value Re. 0 as. 8 ; p. 96. 

Most other writers, where they do not mix np tjie with the tickal, value the tickal of 
ftis perjLod between Re. 1 as. 3, andRe. 1 as. 4. Symes, Ava, p. 317, puts the confusion of ratios 
yery neatly for as:— “ 300 taekal in money, about £40 or £45.” If £40, then tbe “ taekal” = 
Re. 1 as. 3 : if £45, then it = Re. 1 as. 5, It was of no consequence ! In tbe above value of the 
at as. 8, in 1825, 1 rather gather, but am not sure, that Browne ?neans to infer that the 


silyer was had, 

Of the general r^ie of exchange between silver and gold all over civilised .isia, Yule has 
much to tell us, and arrives atlil^e conclusion that in the Middle Ages down to theXVIIth Century 
it stood in China and in Central Asia at 10 to 1, while in Europe at that time it stood at 12 
to 1.1? The relatively higher European rate seems, however, afterwards to have become reversed, 
jand the rate in the Far East to ha ve relatively risen; e.g.. Yule shews that while the European 
^ ‘In 1555, under Al?bar it was 


9 Ohakravarti. cp. oit. p. 46 j Thomas. Chronicles, p. 235 j and several other wP^ 

6i to 1 ! Briuaep, Useful Tables, pp. 6, 72. See also ante, Vol. XI. p. 818. 

^ «. It is a Very old mirtake : “ Siam weights 5 1 Tekidl, is 12 or IS Eanams Madras, or J Rupee. 
fp the M. I. Trade, 1775, p. 88. Finlayson, Siam, 182S, puts the tic.! at nearly Be. li, p. IS?. 
Cathay, Vol, I. p. cpl, s VoL JL P. 


Stevens, Guide 
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rates varied between 15 and 16 to 1 in tbe early half of this Century the Chinese rates stood as 
high as 17 and 18 to 1, and I myself found in the Mandalay bazars in 1889 that, when in 
British India rupees were exchangeable at 17 to the sovereign, the exchange there was at 20 to 
the sovereign. 

Turning to such references as I have been able to ak e as to definite relations between 
gold and silver at definite dates in Burma and its neighbourhood, the following statements 
are elicited. 

e, 1786. — 25 up to 28 to 1 at Rangoon : Flouest in Toung Pao, VoL II. p. 41 : — L’or 
se pese aussi et vant 25 a 28 Ticals d’ argent selon la raret^.’’ 

c. 1824. — 13 and 3| to 1 at Rangoon : Trant, Two Years in Ava, p. 90 : — Eight 
rupees £1 ; sixteen rupees = £2 ; ’’ again, p. 201, 150 Ticals = nearly £20.”" 

c. 1829, — 17 to 1 at Ava : Orawfurd, Ava^ p. 433 : — Gold is generally held to be about 
17 times more valuable than silver.’’ 

c. 1835, — 18 to 1: Malcom, Travels^ Vol. II. p, 270 : — By Burman estimate, gold is 
eighteen times the value of silver. It often rises to 20 or more, when the people are compelled 
to obtain it at any price, to pay their tax toward the gilding of some pagoda.” 

c. 1852, — 17 to 1 : Phayre, Int* Num, Or, Yol. Ill, Pt. I. p. 38 : — Gold is generally 
held to be 1? times more valuable than silver.”^! 

c. 1855. — 19 and 20 tolat Ava : Yule, Ava, p. 259 : — “ The best gold commonly fetches 
nearly 20 times its weight in silver.” Again ; p. 344: — ^‘The gold as imported (from China) 
is remarkably pure. Its price, in 1855, was 19 times in weight of yeutni silver,”!^ 
e. 1884. — 20 to 1 at Mandalay ; vide the Burmese will quoted ante, p. 208* 

In the Chinese Sh4n States we find that in 1868 the ratio was 13 to 1: Bower’s Ooni^ 
mercial Report on Sladen^s Mission, p. 122, which is quoted by Tale, Marco Polo, Yol. II. p. 59* 

For Siam we have the following evidence : — 

c. 1687. — 13 to 1 : Anderson, Siam, p. 326 : — ‘^On acc: of above 66,000£ Sterl, 
cb s 

w: is upwards of rup:- 600,000.” 

c. 1688. — 12 to 1 : La Loubbre, Siam^ E. T., p. 72 : — Gold is a Merchandize amongst 
them, and is twelve times the value of Silver, the purity being supposed equal iu both metals,” 
c. 1884. — 16 to 18 to 1 ; Bock, Temples and Elephants, p, 141 ; — Gold coins are rarely 
seen : the value of the few that exist is calculated at 16 times their weight in silver.” Again, 
p, 398 : — Gold of the first two grades realises in value from 16 to 18 times its weight in 
silver.” 

Lastly for Cochin-China we have the evidence of Orawfurd, Siam,^ in 1822, when the 
ratio was 17 to 

It has always been important in Burma, owing to the common use of a lead currency, to 
note the ratio of silver to lead. On this point I have the following evidence to offer r — 

o. 1783. — 1,000 to 1: Browne, Thayeimyo, p. 102 : — ‘^(1783) One tickal of silver was 
considered to be equal to ten viss of lead.” 

c. 1819. — 1,000 to X : Sangermano, p. 167 : — Sometimes a ticale of silver , . . • 
is equal to .... a thousand {ticale of lead) and even more.” 

c. 1829. — 600 to 1 : Orawfurd, Ava, p. 433 : — ** Lead .... in reference to silver 
may be commonly estimated in the proportion of 500 to 1.” 

This reads like a quotation from Orawfurd. 

12 This might be read to increase the ratio by 10 %, i, e,, to make it about 21 to 1. 

12a By indirect evidence at p. 160 f£, of Eidgeway’s Origin cf Currency we get 12, 16, 16^ to 1 as the modern ratio 
of gold to silver in Cambodia, and the curious modern rate of 4 to 1 in parts of the Eastern Shan States. This is 
CO ifirmed by Aymonier, Voyage dam U Laos, Vol. I. pp. 135 and 301 f where the exchange is given as 12 to 16 to 1. 
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c. 1850. 2,000 to 1 ; Tule, Am, p. 346 : — “ Previously to tlie last war, it (lead) was 

not allowed to be exported, and the price then was five tikals per hundred viss, a price little 
more than sufficient to pay the carriage from the mines/' 

c. 1852. — 500 to 1 : Phayre, InU Num. Or. Yol. Ill, Pt. I. p. 38 : — Lead .... 
in reference to silver may be commonly estimated in the proportion of 500 to 

c. 1866. — 1,650 to 1: Yule, Ava^ p. 259: — ‘^The price when we were at Amarapoora, 
was 100 viss of lead for six and a half tikals of the best silver." Again, at p. 346 j — ‘‘The 
price now (1855) is eight tikals.’* It is to be noted that this last statement yields a ratio of 
1,250 to 1« 

The above quotations point to impossible variations in exchange value, and are explicable 
only upon the supposition that the various writers referred to silver of greatly changeable qua- 
lity, and this is the fact. They are all careful to state the best silver, " ywetm silver,” and so 
on, while Sangermano expressly states that the quality of the silver entered into the calculation, 
for the full quotation from him should run as follows, p. 167: — “The inferior money of 
Araarapura and Rangoon is lead. Its value is not by any means fixed, but varies according to 
its abundance or scarcity. Sometines a tioale of silver with a portion of alloy is equal to 200 
ticali of lead, sometimes to 1,000 or or even more.’* Yule, however, with his usual perspicacity 
gets to the bottom of the question, and shews us that the old trouble of royal monopolies had 
something to say to valuations, and in this case the action of these monopolies accounts for the 
violent fiuctuations above quoted. Thus, he says {Ava, p. 346) : — “ The price now (1855) 
is eight tikals, for lead to be used in the capital and neighbourhood (1,250 to 1), but, if 
required for exportation, it can only be purchased from the King who has monopolised the 
trade and at the rate of 20 tikals Yuwetni silver (600 to 1),^* 

That very observant writer Malcom, however, as usual settles the point. Vol, IL p. 70, 
he writes : — Small payments are made in lead. Each vendor in the bazaar has a basket full 
of this lead. Its general reference to silver is about 500 to 1. It varies exceedingly, however, 
in its proportion. Sometimes 15 viss of lead is given for a tioal (500 to 1), and sometimes only 
seven or eight at Ava (700 and 800 to 1). In distant parts of the country, where the silver is 
most alloyed, three or four viss are given for a tical (300 and 400 to 1).’* 

Tin, in various forms, has been used for currency in Southern Burma for centuries, and 
as to its ratio to silver there are two interesting statements, 

c. 1530. — 480 to 1 : “In trading they (of Malacca) use tin as their currency. Three 
caties of this metal are about equal to one mace of silver.’’ — Groenveldt’s Researches info 
Chinese Geographical Literature^ in Indo-Ghina,^ 2nd Series, Vol* I. p. 246. 

c. 1820. — 100 to 1 ; “ The metal was at that period selling in the bazaar at 109 ticals 
of silver for 100 viss of tin.” — Tremenheere's Second Bepiort on the Tin of Mergui, in Undo- 
Ghinat 1st Series, Vol. I. p. 265. 

Of ancient, or supposed ancient, ratios between gold and silver and silver and lead, 
there is an indication in Sangermano’s book (p. 221), where he gives some extracts from the 
VDawasai," the Burmese version of the Dharmasdstra ; — “ A rupee of gold is equal to 
twenty-five of silver ; and a rupee of silver to fifty of lead.*^ 

11 . 

Additional Wotes on Barter. 

The subject of barter is naturally one that could fill many volumes, and notes on it 
regarding Burma and the Far East could be added to what has been already written in this 
Chapter to an indefinite extent. The temptation to add as one reads further and further 


IS Here again Phayre seems to have followed Orawfurd verUtim. 
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among records and travellers’ tales is one that lias to be resisted, but the following notes are 
of such interest and value in the present connection that there is some excuse for inserting 
them here. 

Alexander Hamilton, writing about 1710 of Borneo, Traveh^^^ Vol. II. p. 149, says : — 
Sambas is the next Country of Commerce to the Northward of Succadaana. It produces but 
very little Pepper, but some Gold, Pearls, and Bees-wax, which makes it well frequented by 
the Chinese, who carry Surat Piece-goods from Malacca and Jahore, and barter to very good 
Purpose for the aforesaid Commodities. Bees-wax is the current Cash in that Country, It 
is melted hut not refined, and cast in moulds of an oblong Sqnare, the Breadth about two- 
Thirds of the Length, and the Thickness Half of the Breadth, and a Battan Withy to lift them 
by, cast in the Wax. A Piece weighs a Quarter of a Pecul which comes to in English Weight, 
34 Pound, and a Pecul is valued in Payments at 10 Masscies, or 40 Shillings Sterl. They have 
also for smaller Payments Pieces of Eight to a Pecul and Sixteenths, and for smaller Money 
they have Conries.” 

On the 5th of April 1896 the people of Miis in Oar Nipobar had occasion to buy a large 
canoe from the people of Chowra Island, which was valued at 35,000 cocoanuta, but after 
valuing it in cocoanuts they paid for it in other articles. 

This shews the use of cocoanuts as money of account, payment in kind being accepted 
in lieu. The following things were paid in exchange for the canoe : — 


Bed cloth 

... 5 pieces. 

Knives ... 

• •• 

... 6 No 

Big spoons 

2 pairs. 

Baskets ... 


... 6 


Two-anna bits ... 

... 20 No. 

Pigs 


.. 10 


Silver wire ... 

... 3 strands. 

Fowls ... 

••• 

... 3 


Silver rings 

... 10 No. 

Chisels ,,, 

• •• 

... 10 


White long-cloth 

... 5 pieces. 

Big chisels 


•»» 0 


Spoons and forks 

.., 10 pairs. 

Big dds (knives) . 

... 6 


B^ads *,• 

... a quantity. 

Small dds 

••• 

... 6 


Pishing hooks 

... 12 No. 

Bupees... 

••• 

... 12 

>> 

Fishing lines 

... 3 ,, 

Axes ... 

••• 

... 6 


Carpenters’ axes 

••• 6 ,, 

Big iron spikes 

... 6 


Small iron spikes 

... 6 ,, 

Miscellanea 

• • • 

... ad lib. 


In addition to the evidence given anU^ p, 264 f., as to the fixing by savages and semi-savages 
without a cash currency of 4 definite money v^lnc QU articles of barter, there is a valuable note 
at p, 4 of Maung Tet Pyo’s Oi^stomary Law of the Chins, 1884, on the point i — 

Hitherto there has been no scale of valuation of articles given as fine or compensa- 
tion by the Chins. Consequently much confusion used to he caused when matters of this 
description were hroqght into Court, The Chin pasccns, or learned men, have been consulted 
OB this point and the following scale of valuation has been laid down : — 

Articles, Value. 


{d) For presents : — 


Rs. 

a. 

5 calabash holding Icaung (liquor) ... 

... 2 

8 

1 full-grown hog ... ... ‘ 

... ••• ... 

... 10 

0 

1 cowrie-embroidered hag... 

... 

... 2 

8 

1 chw^byd 

••• ••• 

... 0 

8 

1 small dd * 

• •• «•» 

... 0 

4 

1 forked dd 

... ... ... 

... 0 

8 

1 bullock 

••• ... ... 

... so 

0 

1 Chin spear 

«*• •* ... 

... 5 

0 


isa Of. Stevens, Guide, p. 108, as to barter with Madagascar in 1775 and previously. 
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Articles, 

(b) For compensation and fines : — 

1 gong a cubit in diameter 

1 pair cymbals 

1 silk sash ... 

1 male silk jacket 
1 male head-dress .p, 

1 mantle 

1 slave 

1 female jacket 

1 female head-dress ... 

1 female petticoat 

CHAP. II. 

BULLION WEIGHTS. 

Preliminary Bemarks. 


Yalue, 


Its. a. 

... 30 0 

... 5 0 

... 2 8 

... 5 0 

... 0 8 

... 5 0 

... 30 0 

... 0 0 

... 1 0 

o. 0 8 


Before proceeding further with these enquiries, it is necessary to go into the vast and vexed 
question of Indo- Oriental bullion weightSj so far as it affects Burmese Currency. 


I have found my notes to be much more extensive than I had at first apprehended, but as 
they contain matter that is, I think, new to most Western students and illustrate several sub- 
jects of interest to searchers into things Eastern and Far-Eastern generally, perhaps the length 
of my remarks is not to he regi*etted. 


I commence at the very beginning of the subject with a short enquiry into the practical uses 
to which the seeds of the Abyus precatorius and the Adenantbera pavonina have been put as 
the lower standard of weight. I then pass on to a consideration of the Burines© Troy weight 
system, discussing the points at which it can be connected with the Indian and Far-Eastern 
systems. The consideration of these points leads to an enquiry into the far larger and more dif- 
ficult subject pf the Siamese and Sh^n system of weights and its fundamental identity with 
that of the Burmese. I next give sach consideration as is possible, from the information at my 
command, regarding the Chine.S0 ppndorary system, both ancient and modern, and its bear- 
ings on, and in my view its identity with, that of the whole Far-Eastern Continental Countries. 
This discussion carries one necessarily on to the weight system of the Malayan. Islands and 
its descendant, the existing Far-Eastern General Commercial System, — an enquiry that 
has led me to the opinion that it is virtually that of India and the Far East generally, I then 
discuss the weights of Southern India, and their connection with those of Northerij 
India, — a most complicated question, — shewing the points as to which they differ and coin- 
cide with each pther and with the weights further East. 

Passing from the general subject, I next discuss what I have gathered as to the P^H and 
old Burmese weights and the official Burmese standards. And, because of the manner in 
which they illustrate the details of the general subject, I have paid much attention to the 
ponderary notions of the peoples speaking the Minor Tongues current in Burma and the 
neighbourhood. This has obliged ?ne to make notes and remarks on these languages that may 
be of interest to others than students of Orieutal numismatics. The languages thus illustrated, 
frequently from notes made directly by myself, are the Karen, the Talaing and the Mauiptlri,^^ 
and those of the Kachin-BTaga and the Ohin-LUshai Groups of Languages, As illustrating 
the language of the Kachins of Burma proper, I have 'made enquiries, — sometimes at 
first baud, — into those of the 8ingph53 and of the Lhota, Ao, Ai^gtoi, Miri-Abor aud other 
H^gas. As regards the Chin dialects, the notes extend also to those of the K*fi.ki Liishais, 


- ^ An esasntiaUy IT Sga language. 
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the Hachclia mgas, the Hill-Tipperas, the Haoharis (Bode) and the a^ros, frequently 
in extension, from my own ulvd voce notes^ of the information I have found in books. 

Lastly with a view to assisting future students in the study of the older writers and the 
pranks they have played with terms and names, I have introduced a section on terminology. 

L 

Seeds of the Abrus and the Adenanthera. 

There are to be found used in Burma and in Burmese documents two sets of denominations 
for weights and measures : — the Pali and what may be termed the Vernacular. It is with 
this last that we are in thfese pages principally concerned.^s 

As so much depends on the seeds of the Abrus Preoatorins and of the Adenanthera 
Pavonina in Oriental weight systems, I will make first an enquiry" into the point, merely 
pausing to regret that these long and not very intelligible Latin names are probably too well 
established now to be superseded by the more practicable English ones of Crab’s-eye^® and 
Indian Licquorice seed for the former, and of Hedwood seed and Bed Sandalwood seed^^ for 
the latter. 

Both are known in Burma as yw6,^® and they are constantly mixed up in consequence, 
though more precisely to be diferentiated by the terms yw§gwb and ehinywd for the abrus 
seed and yw§ji or great yw^ for the adenanthera seed. Popularly, however, two abrus seeds 
equal one adenanthera seed. Both will also, I think, be found on examination to be mixed 
up, in native Indian writings, under the names of rati, rahtiM, gunja, hrislimla^ and so on, a 
fact which, if correct, goes far to explain the confusion of rati and ‘‘double rati’^ in discus- 
sions on this subject. 

To enquire first what these plants are and where they grow I 'turn to the chief original 
authority on such Bictionanj of tlie JEJconomic Froducts of India^ AhxxiB 

and Adenanthera. Of the abrus creeper there are three closely allied varieties now known 
as precatorius, pulohellus, frucHculosus, ' It is the precatorius which is so celebrated. Its 
roots, seeds and leaves are very widely used as medicinal specifics for a great variety of 
common disorders and physical troubles : its seeds as a food when boiled and as a poisonous 
injection when raw by criminals ; and also as personal and household ornaments, and for 
rosaries, whence its name. 

The seeds have several varieties of colour ; the ordinary varieties being red with black eye, 
black with white eye, and white. They are at times also black, yellow and rosy. It is the red 
and black variety that is used usually as the type of a weight.^® 


15 In putting forward my ideas on this subject, I cannot help feeling strongly the limits of the Library I am 
able to consult in the circumstances in which I have to write. It may be that I am merely flogging a dead horse, 
but it is necessary for the present purpose to be as clear as possible on the matter now under discussion, and my 
remarks may in that sense be of real nse in any case. They are made at great length, because, if, as I apprehend, I am- 
here breaking new ground, it is better to let the argument work itself out for others, as it has for myself, than to 
present it for the first time as succinctly as one would an argument which is finally settled. 

15 The plant is growing freely in my own garden as I write, and is visited by the European and Eurasian children 
of the place, who know the bright scarlet and black seeds well as King Charles’s Tears, just as their little brothers 
and sisters in Burma know the hard, bright seeds of the wild Coisi lacryma, so much used by the Karens as dress 
ornaments, as Job’s Tears. See Watt, Diet of Dconomio Products, s,v, : Theobald’s Ed. of Mason’s Products, Yol. II, 
p. 107 ; Ridgeway’s Origin of Coinage, p. 186 n. 

17 It is not the Red Sandalwood, Red Sanderswood, Red Sappanwood, of Commerce, which is Pterocarpus 
sanfalinus, allied to the ^adauh, or Andaman Redwood, of Burma and the Andamans. 

15 One specimen of the Adenanthera, pavonina seed was given to me as the seed of the mahUyd, but this must 
have been a mistake as the maMyd or ^^n-mahdyd is the Qolocasia odora, a medioin'al plant : Theobald’s Ed. of 
Mason’ s-Rwma, Vol. II. p. 131. The seed, in question, besides being a weight, was said to cure snake-bite, 

15 Equal in the Pafij^b to about 8 grs. of hdhsmatti rice, Op. cif,,. loc» cit 
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The Adeuantliera pavonina, unlike the beautiful creeper ahrus, is a large deciduous tree ; 
but, like the ahms, it is extremely well known for its many uses. It yields a gum, a dye and an 
oil. Its leaves, seeds and wood yield remedies for many common disorders. Its wood is also 
well known in the building and furniture trades. The bright scarlet seeds again are used as 
personal ornaments and as a domestic cement. And finally out of its wood is made the paste 
for the universal tilak marks of India. 

It is the seeds, when black with age, that are the typical weights, stated to be equal to 
4 grs. or 2 of the Alrus. 

The Ahrus precatorms is found in the HimMayas up to 3,000 ft. and all over India, Ceylon 
and Siam. The Ademnthera j^avonina is found in South India, Bengal and Burma, Both are, 
in their various forms, universal in the Asiatic tropics, but the Adeiianthera appears to be more 
strictly confined to the actual tropics than the Ahribs^ which may account for translators of 
Sanskrit works referring the sense of such words as rahtihd to the seeds of the Ahims pi-ecato- 
rms alone, to their own consequent confusion, when they come to find the weight thereof to be 
technically double of the reality. 

As a weight, the weight of the Abrus precatorius seed, the rati of the races of Hindustan, is 
taken at 1*76 grs., based on the calcnlation of Edward Thomas in the Numismatic Ghronicle, 
N. S., Yol. lY. p. 131. According to Prinsep, Useful Tables^ p. 97 n., it is 1*875 grs., or 
*122 grammes,^^ and to Edward Thomas’ note to Prinsep’s Tables, in his Edition thereof, p. 22, 
1*93 grs. Colebrooke, Sssaijs, Yol. II. p. 529, says it is 1 5/16 grs. = 1*3125 grs., based on 
weighments of the seed by Sir William Jones. 

All these variations are merely such as may be expected in the circumstances, when basing 
a scale on a natural production, and Thomas has pertinently remarked, Initial Coinage of Bengal, 
Pt. II. p. 6, that erratic as a test the growth of the seed of the ywiya-creeper under the -varied 
incidents of soil and climate may be, it has nevertheless had the remarkable faculty of securing 
a uniform average throughout the entire continent of India.” 

Going further afield into regions beyond the Indian borders, it will be seen from what 
follows in this Chapter, that equivalents of the rati are still the basis of weight denominations, 
and that Thomas’ remark in the main applies for practical purposes, assuming, as he also should 
have done apparently, that the term rati itself denotes a conventional weight. Mason, an 
original observer, in his Natural Productions of Burma, Ed. 1850, p. 196, states that '‘the jewel- 
lers use the seed of a species of Ahrus {precatorius), red with a black eye or black with a white 
eye, for small weights. It is a popular belief that they uniformly weigh exactly one grain Troy, 
but I have weighed many and found them to vary from one to two grains. The Burmese use 
them within a fraction for two-graiu weights.” Then under Adenanthera {pauonina) he says 
“another seed which the books represent as usually four grains, is in common use by the 
Burmese, as equivalent to two of the preceding, which is about two grains. The seeds, 
-however, have to be selected for the purpose : many of them not weighing more than two or 
three grains each.” Just so : we should probably assume that this was always done as to both 
classes of seeds at all times, ancient and modern. 

The view that we c^tunot accept the rati, whether as the name of the Abrus seed alone, or 
jointly as the seed of the Abrus or Adenanthera, as anything but a conventional weight is 
confirmed by a remark' in Theobald’s huge edition of Mason’s work, 1882-3, Yol. IL p. 640, 
under Adenanthera, He tells us of variant names, viz,, Bntada Arbor ea, Gri:ffi., and Adenan^ 
thera Gersenii, Scheff., and then says: — “Yar. a genuina: seeds half inch in diam, Yar. ^ 
microsperma: seeds half the size. Var. a in Tropical forests all overBarma and the adjacent 
islands up to 3,000 ft. Great Nicobar,” It would be impossible in such conditions to do 
anything but use selected seeds as standard weights, and I take it that the case with the Ahrus 


It is *128 grammes according to Bidgeway, Origin of Coinage, p. 194 
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seed is much, the same. But selection involves a convention, whether applied to a natural 
product or to its manufactured equivalent. 

In support of the above conclusions there is the evidence of Marsden from Sumatra^i i — 
Various seeds are used as gold weights, but more especially these two : the one called rakat 
or saga-timbahgan {Ghjcim ahrus, L,, or Abrus maculatus of the Batavian Transactions) ^ 
being the well known scarlet pea with a black spot. The other called saga-pnku and kondori- 
batang {Adenanthera pavonia,^’^ L.), a scarlet, or rather coral, bean, much larger than the former 
and without the black spot. It is the candarin weight of the Chinese, of which 100 make 
a tail, and equal, according to the tables published by Stevens, to 5*7984 grs, Troy, but the 
average weight of those in my possession is 10*50 Troy grains.*’ ^3 

I quote now the remarks of Rnmpliius, Eerharimn Amboinensis, Vol. V. p. 58 
folio ed., 1741, in the original Latin and in the Dutch where necessary, for the sake of the 
valuable light they throw on the history and meaning of the ternas, as we can npw understand 
them, used in connection with the Tat% 

Under Abrus Zaga,” 25 ]^e remarks as follows : — “ Nomen. Latine Abrus frutex, 

& simpliciter Abrus sive Abrus Alpini .... Malaice Zaga ej usque ossicula Bidji^^ Zaga. 
Aliis Condori sen Condorin parvum, veri enim Condori sunt semina Oprallariee parvifoliee. 
Belgice Coraal-kruyd. Ternatice Ide Ida KEalat^oo, h. e. oouli Sturnorum^^ a forma 
ossiculorum. Amboinice Aylaru Pidjar, h. e. granula obturation! inserventia ad distinc* 
tiouem Aylaru Pohon, quod est supra memorata Corallaria. In Hitoea Aylalum, Banda 
Oaju Iiale. Sina Tsjontsjo sen Tsjontsjii, sen uti Germani scribunt ac legunt Zon^zi, h. e. 
pupilla oouli, licet Sinensiuiq granula paulo sint minora,” 

In the Dutch text, which is given in parallel columns, the essential words are ; — By 
andere Condori of Condorin, het Kleene, want de regte Condorin zyn zaden van de Corallaria 
parvifolia. Tn’t Duitsch Coraal-krnyd. Ternataans Ide Ide Malacco, dat is Spreeuwen ogen, 
van de gedaante des Korls. Ainboinsch Aylaru Pidjar, dat is Soldeer Korls.*’28 

In describing the many uses to which the plant is put, Rumphius says (p. 59) what is 
rather important for us : — Defeotu verorum Condoriorum, quss semina sunt Corallaiuas parvi- 
folias, atqae in pauois crescunt regionibus, hseo Zagee ossicula in usum vooari possunt, quse 
hinc quoque Gondoria parva vocantur, non autem adeo sequale habent pondus qnam Condoria 
genuina, quorum decern unioum Maas constituunt, ac decern Maas unum TayP^ seu decern 
cirtiter Drachmas Hollandicas continent, contra viginti quatuor, sique majora sunt, viginti & 
unum Zagae ossicula unum Maas ponderant, quod pondus ciroiter est nummi aurei Hollandici 
ducaat dicti.’’3o 

History of Swmatra, 18H, p. 171, in Ridgeway, ojp, cU, p. 187. 

22 Sell, ^monina. 

^3 This is a mistaken reference, because Stevens, Guide, pp. 105 fif,, especially refers to Canton weight of 
money, in which candareens are merely collections of 10 cash. The whole of Stevens’ elaborate tables are based 
on an assumption that 100 “tales Canton weight” equal 120 oz. 16 dwts. Troy. His calculations are pihely 
matters of account, and are not meant, nor could they be used, for actual weights. 

Si In his Index Universalis, Vol. VI., Rumphius gives the synonym Glycine abrus, L. 

25 I. e., the Malay word sa^rd, which properly uncompounded means rice : but is also used pommeyoially for the 
seed of the Abrus ^recaiorius, 

25 Bidji is for Malay biji, i. e., common Indian Nj, a seed. 

27 Starling’s eyes. The Persian form is GhasTvm’Uhhuri^s, Cock^s eye: Blochmann, Ain Albert, p, 16 n. 

28 Solder seeds. 

29 This form of calculation is Chinese i JO candareens are 1 mape ; 10 are 1 tael, C/. A Hamilton, 

Bast Indies, 1739, Vol. II. Appx. p. 16: 10 Oondereens to a Maqie and 10 Maoies to a Tayel.” 

83 Later on the same page, Rumphius tells us that about 1675 these Seeds were in great request as female dress 
ornaments in Europe, and also as necklaces and bracelets, alone or mixed with pearls } just as children in India 
wear them nowadays for their beauty an-d hardness. Of. also Rumphius, Vol. Ill, p, 174 ; cf, Blochmann, Ain Albert, 
p. IS n. - 
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That Rumphiiis meant in the above exti^acts the plant now known chiefly as Aims p'ecato- 
rius is beyond doabt from the description and from the Plate (XXXIL) attached to p. 60, on 
which some former owner of my copy has written in faded ink, Abncs precatorius : ’’ also 
becanse in the Index (in Yol. YI.) Riimphins gives as a synonym for the G or allaria parvijolia, 
which he has described as a:flording the genuine “Condorium or Condoryn/’ the name 
Adenanthera pavonina^ 

At Yol. III. p. 174, after telling us that the Cor allaria par v if olia is the Malay Zaga-pohou 
and the Dutch Kleinhladige Goraal-Boo\n, and that young women (or ? daughters of the people, 
muliercidce) bore the seeds and wear them in amulets, and that boys wear them round their 
necks in place of coral, Rumphius goes on to say^^ : — “ Chiiiensis Oondorins sen Tschonsidji 
in Australibus partibus Chamchiu, Hayting, & insulse Aymyu crescens ossicula gerit rotundiora, 
duriora, solid iora & graviora Amboinensi, qnse proprie argenti ponderi inserviunt, eo quod eequalem 
habeant gravitatem. Oolliguntur ibi quoque ex altis arboribus, qu88 siliquas gernnt breviores 
Amboinensi, non ultra digitum longas, sed semper incurvas instar acinacis. Decern talia OondoriP 
ossicula librae momentum^^ constituunt decemque momenta unum Tayl seu sectiunculum forte, 
quae apud nos decern sunt drachmae, nostrorum vero Amboinensium ossiculorum quindecim 
unum Maas seu momentum constituunt, & centum & quinquaginta unum Tayl seu decern drach- 
mas, ita ut in aliis regionibus sint graviora & majora forte. In Malabara aliisque Indostanoe 
regionibus quoque crescunt, atque Portugaliice ibi vocantur Gondjo seu Gonzo Ohapete, h. e. 
plana grana, ad distinctionem Zag£e ossiculorum, quae Gonho Catoe^a Preta vocant. In Java 
tarn hsec quam Zagae ossicula ad pecuniae librationem adhibentur atque utraque vocantur Zaga 
seu Zoga.’’ 

This edition of Rumphius is that of Burmannus, who states that Rumphius by "way of 
appendix added : — Malabarice vocantur Mantsjadi, Portugaliice Mangelin, Belgioe Week- 
bomen^s .... Javani hujus ossicula itidem Zaga vocant, a quibus etiam adhibentur 
ad auri & argenti librationem.’^ As to the names for the tree Rumphius says i — ‘‘Latine 
Corallaria parvifolia, h. e. Oorallodendrum^® ab ossiculorum colore. Malaice Zaga-pohon, 
Amboinioe Aylaru & Aylalu, utraque nomiua a similitudine parv® Zagse & Alarii,^^ qui 
sarmentosus est frutex. Yeri Malayenses hsec ossicula vocant Oondori seu Condorin, ac 
Chinenses Tschongsidii.”^s 

Part of the Dutch text is here remarkable Yau zulke Oondorins 10 maken een Maas, 
en 10 Maas een Tayl,^® ’6 welk by ons 10 Drachmoe zyn ; doch van onze Amboinsche korls gaan 
5 in een Maas, eu 151 op een Tayl, zo datze in andere landen wat grooter of swaarden moeten 
zyn.” 

Now if there are three points more prominent than any others to be observed in the elabo- 
rate descriptions by Rumphius of these two plants, Abrus and Adenanthera, they are that the 
names for the seeds are popularly mixed up, that the seeds themselves are uncertainly used by 
the populace as weight standards, and that the only way of getting practical standards 
from either is by assuming the selection of the seeds used, and therefore their 
conventionalisation.^^ 

51 As I write, two pretty samples of this tree are visible from the windows. 

52 They are still held to be good for scorpion stings in Upper Burma, 

ss In the Dutch text Cordotiust a misprint for Oondorins, 

S4 Maas in the Dutch text. Dutch text has WeeBoomen, 

S6 Dutch text, Coraal-hoom, Dutch, Ayhru, 

58 On Plate 109, attached to p. 174, the hand above noted has written in faded ink, ^^Adenanthera pavomna^ 

59 Chinese calculation again. , n t -i - 

*0 There is a correct description of the Adenanthera seed and of its use for weighing gold and silver in the Biary 
of the First Dutch Voyage, 1595-7, at p. 221 of Collection of Dutch Voyages, 1703; but at p. 199 it is mixed up wuth t q 
A hrus seed. It is in both places called Coiiduri and ^‘Saga in Java/’ Its use is noted in the Malay Archipelago and 
China. 
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Colebrooke remarks {Essays, Yol. II. p. 529) that “factitious ratis in common use 
should be double of the guhja-seed: however they weigh less than two grains and a quarter,*’ 
-or, as he says on the same page, 2 3/16 = 2*1875 grs. Again, p. 532, he quotes the tables in 
Gladwin's Ayeen Ahbaree, Vol. III. p. 94, where ‘‘six jeweller's rattis are equal to eight double 
rattis as used by the goldsmiths." It seems to me to be a fair inference to make, that here, too, 
there is a reference to a double sense of the word rati, according as it originally referred to a 
natural weight based on the Abrus or the Aclenanthera seed. 

Prinsep and Thomas, Useful Tables, Vol. II. p. 110, were able to discard all reference to 
ancient Indian weights, merely referring the reader to Colebrooke ; but as the Indian standards 
probably spread Eastward at a period reaching centuries back, I cannot afford to do so in the 
present pages. 

Colebrooke remarks on his tables of bullion weights, that not only did the commentators on 
Sanskrit works differ as to the application of the several terms, but that they were also used to 
describe other weights. He points out that the mdf^lia was made to consist of 2, 4, 6, 10, 12;, 
and 16 raktikds, and the jeweller's mdsha of 6 and 8 double mtis. One is therefore forced to 
make a selection of some kind for the present purpose, and with reference to what follows I 
select here the tables given by Colebrooke as being “ on the authority of Mann, Tajnavalkya 
and Narada." 

'Weights of Grold>^ 


5 raktikas (krishnalas) are 1 masha (mashaka, mashika) 


16 mushas 
4 karshas 
10 palas 


1 karsha (aksha, tfilaka, suvarna) 
„ 1 pala (nishka) 

„ 1 dharana 


2 raktikas 
16 mashakas 
10 dharanas 


Weights of Silver. 

are 1 mashaka 
„ 1 dharana (purana) 
„ 1 pala (satamana) 


Weights of Copper. 

80 raktikas are 1 pana (karshapana) 

In the gold and silver weights, the tables both work out to the fact that 320 raktiMs 
are 1 pala, of capital importance in tracing the connection of the weight tables of the 
Par East with those of India. 

Bhaskariicharya's LildvaU (Colebrooke's T., ed. by Banerji, p. 2) gives a table of precisely 
similar import for general use ; — 

5 gunjas are 1 masha 
16 mashas „ 1 karsha (suvarna) 

4 karshas „ 1 pala 

That is 320 raktikas = 1 pala for ordinary purposes. 


Burmese Weights. 

Having thus considered what the mti (rahtikd, Icrishnalaf and what not) actually is, 
or rather, to speak more cautiously and safely, what it is likely to be in reality j having also 

See Adaiic Researches, Vol, V. p. 93 f., where the spelling of the Indian words is far more picturesque, if not 
&o accurate, as the above. 
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seen that whatever was meant by that Indian term is also meant by the corresponding Burmese 
term ywe; and having selected a standard of Indian weights, to compare with Burmese 
and Further Indian weights, I will pass at once to the consideration of the Burmese weights 
themselves. 

As is the case all the world over, where no arbitrary legal standards exist, current bul- 
lion weights in Burma have always differed with time and place ; a fact that must ever 
be borne in mind, when talking of a Burmese weight being equivalent to such and such a 
known English or European weight. It also accounts for the variations to be found in the 
statements of authorities on the subject. 

The writers that I am able to consult here as to Burmese weights are those whose state- 
ments I compare below, and whose spellings or representations of the vernacular terms they 
have used I have collected at the end of this Chapter. For one of the difficulties of the subject 
to the enquirer is the wildness of the gnesses of travellers and authors at the sounds and forms 
oE the words they have been obliged to reduce to writing in Roman characters. In the follow- 
ing comparative statements I have adopted the system of verbal representation followed by 
myself throughout these pages, without reference to the forms employed by the writers quoted. 

An examination of the authorities will shew, the enquirer that the source of most of the 
modern writings on this point is to be found in the elaborate statements of Latter in his 
Burmese Grammar of 1845, and I will here give them for that reason, but in mine, and not in 
his, transcription, on the grounds just explained. 

At pp. 169 ff. of his gi*eafc work, Latter^s list of Burmese weights runs thus; — 


Measures of Weight. 


(1) 

36 paramanumyu 

are 

1 annmyu 

(2) 

36 annmyu 


1 myu 

(3) 

36 ^mu (? myu) 


1 a^mun^ 

(4) 

36 'mnn^ 

>> 

1 kanitcheS 

(5) 

7 kanitch§o 


1 hanokk'aungo 

(6) 

7 ban6kk^amig§ 


1 mohninSzeQ 

(V) 

3 mohhinSzeQ 

» 

1 ‘nanz^Q 

(8) 

4 'n&.nz6jj 

Si 

1 sanzSo 

(9) 

4 sanz§Q 

Si 

1 chinyweS 

(10) 

2 chinywSo 

Si 

1 ywbjiS 

(11) 

4 ywbjio 

Si 

1 p^§ 

(12) 

2 p^o 

a 

1 mtZ 

(13) 

2 mu§ 

Si 

1 mat 

(14) 

4 mat 


1 kyat 

(15) 

5 kyat 

99 

1 b6(l) 

(16) 

20 b&(l), or. 100 kyat 

99 

1 pdkha 


In the above sixteen denominations, the enquirer does not reach to practical matters until 
he gets to the ninth on the list, the ehinywd, which is, as will have been seen already, the 
familiar Indian rati or seed of the Abrus precatorius. 

Those which precede it are only useful to note for the purpose of clinching the derivation 
of the Burmese denominations of weight from an Indian source.^2 For they are merely the 


** C/, Oolebrooke, Wssays, ToL II. p. 5S0ff, 
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usual infinitesimal subdivisions, generally without rueaning^^ or use, so dear to the Indian raind» 
Therefore, for the present purpose we need only consider from the ekinywe onwards. 

We thus get, from Latter be it assumed, a set of weights : — 

2 chinywe (raU : seed of Abms jprecatorius) or small yw§ are 1 yw^ji (seed ©-f 
Adenanthera pavonina) or great ywe. 

4 ywSji are 1 pe 
2 pe 1 

2 mu „ 1 mat 
4 mat „ 1 kjat or tickal 
100 kyat „ 1 pekha^^ or viss^® 

We are now in a position to follow up the question in a manner that can produce some 
pi’actical results. Thus, Latter tells us, following Col. James Low, c, 1833, that the tickal is 
252*75 grs. Troy exactly,^® and goes on to tell us how the indigenous weight denominations 
had come to be applied to the Anglo-Indian money introduced by the British Government 
after the A¥ar of 1824-6, The Burmese in the English dominions also use the term yivio^'^ to 
express pice ; and pel to express anna ; • . • . m^o to express two annas j mat to express a 
four-anna piece.’’ 

He further makes a statement of great consequence to the present enquiry, as explanatory 
of many apparent discrepancies in statements relating to Burmese currency : — “ The mu® and 
pe® in the above table severally equal l/8th and l/16th of a Tickah But another denomination 
of these weights, called the smaller or lesser mtL§ and pe§ severally are the 1/lOth and l/20th 
of a Tickal.” Practically both are in equally common use, and so much is this the case, that 
77>jdmit, i, e,i 5 mil (not 4 md) is the general expression for half a rupee” or eight annas. In 
ordinary parlance also no signs of differentiation exist between the greater («. e., on the 
quaternary scale) and the lesser (^. e., on the decimal scale) mii and pe, either in speech, 
calculations or documents. For clearness I here give a comparative table of these con- 
current systems of reckoning, which must be always borne in mind for the proper 
comprehension of these pages 

Comparative Tables of the concurrent ordinary Weight Denominations, 


Quaternary Scale of MU. 

Decimal Scale of MU. 

8 ywS are 1 p5 

6 yw§^9 are 1 pe 

2 pe „ 1 mu 

2 pe „ 1 mu 

2 mb ,, 1 mat 

2| mu ,, 1 mat 

4 mat „ 1 kyat 

4 mat „ 1 kyat 

100 kyat ,, 1 pSkha 

100 kyat ,, 1 p8kha 


Thougli not alwjiys : see Beames, Ifemoirs ofiTie JV’.-W, P., Yol. II. p. 316. 

This is merely the current pronuneiation of a word written properly vissa, and concurrently hissd or ^issrj, 

*5 The intermediate 5 ticbals or l/20th of a viss, given hy Latter, is not, I think, in practical use. It is 
most important, however, to get at a relative value for it with the Indian paZa or phala. See later on in the text. 
Mason, Nat. Prod, of Burma, Ed. 1850, p. 196, says on the same authority, 258*75 grs. Troy. 

Of the practice in this respect nowadays, see later on: the modern terms are pyd§, piece, for pice, and matpyOi 
for pie, 

^8 On the quaternary scale 128 y\o4 = 1 kyat : on the decimal scale 120 y\v$ = 1 hydt. See Mason, Nat, Prod,, 
of Burma, Ed. 1850, p. 196. 

*8 X e., ywSji, In this scale it is common also to state 12 yw§, soil, small yw^, — 1 pe. 
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The following Table^o will shew precisely how the ideas of the two systems are mixed up 
in every day parlance and dealings of the people in British-Indian money : — 

Table of ordinary Bazar Expressions for Parts of the Kyat or Hnpee. 




Burmese Terminology. 



Scale of mH to 

English 





Sense of the 

which the Burmese 
denominations 

Terminology. 

Transcribed. 

Transliterated. 

Burmese Terms. 




belong. 

1 

auusi ... 

Tab^ 

... 

Tap^S 


1 pe .*• ... 

quaternary 

2 

auuas 

Tamo 


Tamfio 

••• 

1 md 

99 

3 

,, ••• 

(1) pongb^ ... 

... 

SuhopeS 


3 pb 

99 



(2) Tamatpedin 


Tamatp^gtauo 


1 mat less a pe ... 

99 

4 

99 ••* 

(1) ‘Na’mfi ... 

... 

‘Naohmfio 


2 mU 

99 



(2) Tamat ... 


Tamat 


1 m.at 

properly quat., but 





TamatlerweS®^ 



in pi'atice mixed 
quat. and dec. 

41 

99 

Tamatleywe... 

... 

... 

1 mat 4 yw6 

quaternary 

5 

99 ••• 

Ngdb^ 


Na§pss 


5 pe 


6 

99 ••• 

(1) pongmd... 

... 

SuhSmdo 

... 

3 m.il ... ... 

99 



(2) Chau’pe 


K'yokpeS ... 

... 

6 pe ... ... 

99 

7 

99 ••• 

(1) J)6ugm0tabe 


Suuomdotapeg 

... 

3 md 1 pb 

99 



(2) K‘oni’p^ 


Kwau^nachp^g 

... 

7 pb ... 

99 



(8) NgamOp^diu 


NdgruOgp^gtan^g 

••• 

5 md less ape 

decimal 

8 

>1 ••• 

Ngl.md ... 

... 

MSmflg 

... 

5 md •». 

99 

9 

99 ••• 

(1) Kob^ 


Kdgp^g 

• •• 

9 pe 

quaternary 



(2) Ngamdtab^ 

••• 

Naomdgtap^o... 

... 

5 md 1 pb 

mixed quat. and 








dec. see- next. 

10 

99 ••• 

Ohaukmti 

... 

BI‘y5kmd§ ... 

... 

6 md 

mixed quat. and 








dec. : lit,, 1 mii 
quat. more than 
5 mu dec. 

11 

1 

99 ••• 

(1) Ohaukmfitabe 


K‘ybkmd§tap^g 

... 

6 md 1 pe 

See above. ' 



(2) S‘etabe ... 


Chautap^g ... 


11 pb 

quaternary 



(3) ]>6ngmatp^din 


Suhgmatp^gtaug 

... 

3 mat less. a pb ... 

See next. 

12 

„ 

(1) Dongmat 


Suhgmat 


3 mat 

See tamat. 



(2) Taja’mattin 


Takyapmattaug 

... 

1 kyat less a mat... 

quat. 

13 

99 ••• 

(1) pongmattabe 


SuuoUiattapSg 

... 

Smatlpb... 

99 



(2) S'ebongbeg 


Ch*ausuhgpeg 

... 

13 pb »».' 

99 

14 

,, ... 

Taj^’mddin 


, Takyapmugtahg 

... 

1 kyat less a md ... 

99 

15 

„ ... 

(1) S‘engl.b& 


, Oh'anuagpeg... 

... 

15 pb 

99 



(2) Taj^’p^din 


, Takyapp^tahg 

... 

1 kyat less a pe 



Some of the readers of these pages will be aware that it is impracticable to render 
Burmese words by transliteration, as that nation has adapted an Indian form of Alphabet 
to express its alien language, and has forced that Alphabet to its purpose by the ingenious, but 
by no means unique, device of writing in syllables and making the final consonant govern the 
sound of the vowel in the syllable : e, g., in India they write hAr ng ^ Tcang (^), but in Burma 
ng = hin, final ng being pronounced in always. So -j- Zj ) is in India Teak, in Burma ket* 

The only work I have seen giving anything like this table is G-ordon's Gom^omion io Kandhook of Colloquial 
Burmese, 1886, p. 104, which confuses six and ten annas and calls both ehaulcm'^^, and wrongly gives TpdngZmH 
for seven annas. 

In common use in Maulmain, to express the British-Indian half anna piece, or two pice. Liywi, or 4 = 

^ pi, quaternary scale, is the ordinary expression for half an anna ; thus, tomdtUyw^ = 2i annas. 
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So ho 4* h (^r^) is in India hok, in Bnriaa kaik, and so on tbrongh the Alphabet. Then again^ 
ligatures are given arbitrary sounds, e* g., hr is sh; thus Jirwe is shwe (gold), so also Uy is often 
sh. Again r is usually y ; thus rw^ is yxoe ; sprang by the rules just explained is pronounced 
^pjin. So again ch (^) is s and j (3f) is 

Another point worth bearing in mind is that a kind of external sandhi exists in 
spoken, though not in written, Burmese, ^2 by which an initial surd in the syllables of a 
compound expression or word is softened by a preceding final sonant or open vowel, and 
•vice versd: e. y., -f- to is luttb; run -j- to is y6ngdb; ta + is tabe ; h^ybk -j- is chau’pe. 

The Burmese heavy accent ? and light accent (staccato) ^ > though of great consequence to the 
reader of the vernacular, can safely be disregarded in renderings into foreign characters. In 
the system of writing Burmese words adopted in this work his rendered by ^ , and the surd and 
sonant sounds of the Burmese s (^), as in the English thing and this by h and I also writ© 
the unusual Oriental, but common Burmese, sounds of aw in awfid as o, and of ai as in pair as A 

Under the conditions above explained, the Burmese script is pratically phonetic ; 
{, e,, final ng is always in; final ck ( is always it; d + ^ is aik ; i -j- oh is ekp But to be 
intelligible the script requires to be transcribed when expressed in Roman characters, 
and cannot be usefully transliterated.®^ Still for the history of the words it is often desirable 
to know what they are as written, and for this reason a column has been added to the above 
Table shewing the spelling as well as the spoken forms of the Burmese terms, and similarly the 
correct spelling of the terms, used in the text is often given in footnotes or text.®^ 

The adaptation of Burmese terms to the British-Indian copper coinage is quite as 
instructive as that to the silver. When speaking at length, the term used for the copper coin 
known to the English as a igiQQ (paisa in the Indian vernacular) is pai’sah-taby^,®® i, e., poAsQ.^ 
one piece/’ Shortly, in the bazars the pice is known pyd^ piece, and is treated as the eighth 
part of a mu (two annas), not as the fourth part of a pW^ (one anna). Thus : — 


1 

pice 

is 

tabya 

or 

1 

piece 

2 


are 

^na’pya 


2 

pieces 

3 


>> 

bougbya 

jj 

3 

>> 

4 


J? 

16bya 


4 

a 

5 

]3 


ngabya 

» 

5 

a 

6 

J? 


cbau’pya 

jj 

6 


7 


5 ? 

k*oni’py^ 

jj 

7 

93 

8 

)} 

i) 

tamu 


1 

mu 


Now the recognised British-Indian copper denominations go down to the pie, or 1/3 pice^, 
or 12 to the anna. But the Burinan has been no more at a loss to adapt his own phraseology 
here, when in a real difficulty, than he has proved himself to have been in numberless other 
instances. Witness his mt-yefd (fire-chariot) for a railway train, and his use of l^imhb (ship) as 


It is the ni^orl of the Japanese, See Chamberlain, Ja'panese Grammar , p. 3 f,: Parker, in Transactions^ A, S. 
Japan, Yol. XXL p. 146. 

53 There are in Burmese, as in all tongues, sporadic eccentricities of pronnnciation : e. g., Ew^thng is Yetanng s 
rafa (Skr. and Pali, cart) is yet^d: sOiJirt is : mrin is mSn ; and so on. in initial syllables is often a, as 
tan¥a:ah is tagwin^ etc. Mranim^ or Mranm^ (a Barman) is Bam^. 

For an ** awful example ’’ of the results of transliteration, see Oapt. Towers on the Alphabetical System of the 
Language of Ava and Eachain (Arakan), Asiatic Researches, Yol. Y. pp. 143 ff. : cf. also Leyden^s Languages of 
Indo-Chinese Nations, As, Res. Yol. X., 1808. Few could recognise pyimin% in Latter's plgnytsengl, Gram. p. 90 5 
a strong instance of setting up a form of transliteration and adhering to it pedantically. 

S5 There is a very good note for the period, 1827, on the Buri^ese Alphabet in Crawfurd’s Ava, App?., p. 77 ; 
though he sometimes makes muddles of his words, as Bortwang, p. 444, for Bddxvin, where he half transcribes and 
half transliterates the word. 

5 ® Spelt p6kch'Cih{ta)pr6.^. 

^ It must be noted, however, that hasar hucksters in India often calculate up to 8 pice, precisely as do the 
Burmans, 
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a prefix deaoting ‘ seaborae.’ So he has taken his indigenous term for one-fourth and used it 
for one-third in this instance from motives of obvious convenience. And thus he has called the 
pie mat-pya, or quarter-piece, which it is not in reality. Having done this, he uses the term 
mat-ipyd to differentiate the pie and the pice (pyd) thus : — Tahyd is one-pice, but matj^yd tahjd 
is one-pie. Pies are enumerated, as in India, up to twelve to the anna, i. e., up to 11 pie. 

As might be expected, there are, however, variant ways of expressing British-Indian 
copper money. Thus, Gordon, Companion to Hand-booh of Colloquial Burmese, 1886, p. 104, 
gives ns, ^‘one pie, tahaingt,^^ and a table : — 

3 baingg 1 pai^san 

4 pai’sin 1 pe 

16 pe 1 kyat 

Again, Slack, 'Manual of Burmese^ 1888, gives, p, 10 ; — 

1 pie tabaik 

1 anna tabe 

3 pie bdngbaik 

12 2^ie s‘ena’paik 

16 annas s'echan'pe 

I n^ay here note an interesting and in every way valuable fact for onr present purpose from 
tlie copper coinage of King Mindon.^s He adapted bis coinage to that of Britisli-India, and 
made his copper pieces, or pice, one-fourth of a pe, treating the pe as an anna, which as a coin 
it was not in reality, being the 20th and not the 16th part of his dihgd or rupee. As he used 
the decimal system of mu in his coinage, (6 ywiji or) 12 yw^ went to the pe, and thus he 
managed to make his ywi correspond to the Indian pie,- This is proved by the inscription on 
Mindon’s peacock copper coins “1 pe l?6ng dihgd ii ISu tabdti, coin current as one- 
fourth part of 1 p3 : '' and confirmed by the “lion” copper coins of his successor King TMbo, 
who inscribed them thus : — “1 mu i>ong dihgd 8 pon tabon^ coin current as one-eighth part of 
1 equal to one-fourth part of 1 pe. 

The chief authorities, after Latter on this subject are Judson’'s Grammar, 1852,®^ and 
Ed. 1888 ; Spearman’s British Burma Gazetteer, 1870 ; Browne’s Thayetmyo District, 
1872 ; and Cooke’s British Burma Manual, 1879 : the last three being official publications. so 

Judsou (p. xxxiv. of the 1852 Ed. and pp. 60-61 of the 1888 Ed.) produces for us the 
following table : — 

2 chinywS are 1 yw6ji 

3 yw^ji „ 1 pe 

4 „ „ 1 peji 

4 peji 1 mat 

5 pe „ 1 „ 

4 mat „ 1 kyat 

100 kyat „ 1 pckha 

10 (or more tens) p^khfi are counted as so many (a)kSvet 
58 To be described at length later on. 

5® The edition of 1863 omits all reference to weights, measures and money. It is to be regretted that missionary 
books so often do this. Eeflection will shew, that however far removed from their avowed work in life, money mat- 
ters must occupy the attention of all honest men, in so far, at any rate, as the necessary daily buying and selling is 
concerned, and are therefore worthy of a place in all books on language. 

Yule, AvfJbf only incidentally mentions bullion weights and measures at p. 259, and says 160 — l tickals 

10 m<ls = 1 tiokal 5 calling yw^ the seed of the Abrus precatorins. He thus mixes up the scales, probably tbrough a 
misunderstanding. 
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Jadson also gives us : — 

2 peji are 1 

8 muji j, 1 kyat 

2 pe ,, 1 mu 

10 mu „ 1 kyat 

Spearman, Vol, I. p. 406, gives us a taMe on tlie same lines as Judson, but adds that the 
viss is 3*652 lbs. av. and goes on to say that the “ names given to fractions of a rupee are 
derived from the measures of weight^^ : — 

mu is 2 annas 

ngamu^s ,, 8 „ 

ky^tmudin®® „ 14 „ 

Colonel Spearman then goes on, under measures of capacity, to make a statement of some 
value in the present connection : — “ An endeavour has been made to introduce a standard 
basket” (tin) containing 2,218*19 cub. in., but it has not been very successful for want of 
legislative authority, and the disturbance to trade that would be caused by any enforced altera- 
tion in the customary uses has prevented any application to the Legislature. The difEerences in 
the various local uses seriously interfere with statistical enquiries, except to those conversant 
with these differences. The Akyab basket contains about 23 lbs. of rice in the husk, the Maul- 
main basket 48 lbs., the Bassein about 51 lbs., and the Rangoon basket from 48 lbs. to about 
50 A glance at App. sc. to Vol. II., Madras Manual of Administration, pp. 505-520, on 

“local varieties of weights and measures,’* would farther illustrate the hopelessness of attaining 
uniformity in the East in such matters. 

Browne, who may be looked upon as an independent investigator, in his historical 
Account of the Thayetmyo District, 1872, gives us the same general information, but in a foot- 
note to p. 60 says, and wrongly, that the ywiji is the “ red and black seed of the Ahrus preca^ 
torius,^^ affording a fine example of the mixing up the rati and the double ratL 

Cooke, Yol. I. p. 735, says “the basis of the Burmese weight is the tickal (Jcydt), which 
equals 252 grs. Troy, and exactly one cubic inch of distilled water at the temperature of 60°, 
One hundred tickals make a viss : one viss equals 3*65 lbs. av. or 140 British -Indian tolas 
exactly In a footnote, 'giving the fractions of the hydt, he follows Browne in the mistake of 
making the yiveji equal the seed of the Ahrus precatorius. 

The above writers are those who may be looked on as the authorities par excellence on the 
subject, but there is a popular book, which to the public generally is the authority on most things 
Burmese, vk,, “ The JBurman, his Life and Notions,^ by Shway Toe (J. G, Scott) 1882, and as 
at Vol. II. p. 298 ff., this book goes into weights and measures, I will briefly notice Mr. Scott’s 
remarks here. In this work Mr. Scott does what is natural enough in a popular book, though 
annoying to investigators, e., he follows, or rather takes his ideas bodily from, all the authori- 
ties in this as in many other similar matters, and tells us nothing in addition to what they can 
tell us, except that 

4 p6kl>^ are 1 tula 
4,000 tula „ 1 tapon or tasu 

63- J'?, spelt Isrio, means great. G-ordon, Gompmibnj p. 1G5, gives tlie concurrent tables clearly and correctly, bu 
without recognising their nature. 

^ At p, 54 n,, he says, however, that 100 viss are exactly 360 Its, Other writers are no more careful, for Tremen- 
heere, in his Reports on the tin of Mergui about 1842, says {Indo-CMm, Yol. I. p. 264), that the viss is 3*63 lbs., and 
onp. •' 3*65 lh$, 

r 0 ., 5 mds, 64 X, e,, 3 mats, 65 J, a rupee less a mi) (two annas). 

66 ^ :3 also Browne, Thayetmyo, p. 60 ; Yule, Ava, p. 254 : Scott, The Burman, Yol. II. p. 298, who seems to have 
followed the Gazetteer, 

67 But my recollection is that in Rangoon dealers in money made 142§ tOUs go to the viss of silver. By t6Us soil* 
here rupees. " Crawfurd, im, tnahes the viss equal to 3 -65^65., writing in 1826; p. 445. Gordon, Companion to 
Sandbooh of CoUoquial Burmese, p. 104, and Slach, Manual of Burmese, p. 10, both give 142 t6Us to the viss. 


■ph 

mat 


IS 


1 anna 
4 annas 


hongmH®^ „ 12 


kyat 


1 rupee 
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and that the 7i^amu or half kyat is also called k^weg,^® and a piece of money tabyag. What he 
precisely means by ‘‘ 1 tula,*’ or 1 toolah ** as he writes it, and “ 1 tapon ” and “ 1 tasu ” I have 
not discovered, unless he means by the Pali and Sanskrit tula, the weight denomination 
equal to 100 paZns or plialas. As Mr. Scott’s tula is equal to 80 of Latter’s b6(l)s (palas), it may 
be die same thing. Bat his tapou and iasii are a puzzle : — - combined or singly thev might 
mean simply a hoard.’*®® 

It will have been seen that in all the tables for Indian gold and silver weights, selected 
for comparison, the scales worked out to 320 jeweller’s raktikas/® i. e., twice that number 
of seeds of the Abrus preoatorius, or 640 seeds, to the pala. In Burma of course it is the 
quaternary scale that we must use for the purpose of comparison, and we find that it runs 
thus, according to the chief authority, Latter : — 

8 ywe are 1 pe 
2 pe „ 1 mu 

2 mu „ 1 mat 

4 mat „ 1 kyat 

5 kyat „ 1 1)6(1) 

Therefore there are 640 yw6, or seeds of the Abrus preoatorius to the b6(i), which 
consequently represents the pala in practice, and I propose now to shew that bd(l) 
equals pala by etymology. Therefore also the Burmese scale can be stated in terms 
of the ordinary Indian scale on the assumption of a common origin. 

Bo(l) may be stated to be merely a modern pronunciation of the Sanskrit pala, Pali pJiala, 
on the following grounds, The Burmese, in adopting Sanskrit and Pali words into their langu- 
age for every day use, clip them sufficiently to make them fit in with their ideas of phonetics, 
and during this process the long Sanskrit and Pali forms nearly always lose all or some part of 
their final syllables. Thus, the first step towards adopting pala into Burmese would be the 
docking of the final a and leaving a monosyllable pal. The final I is silent in Burmese pronun- 
ciation, though in such a case it would be retained in the script. The matter, therefore, to 
concern us is the change of a into 6. 

In Yols. XXL, XXII., and XXIII. of the Indian A^itiquary,’^^ there took place a controversy 
on Sanskrit words in Burmese, in which the present writer took a small part. In the coarse of 
that controversy the following facts were disclosed : — 



Prot)6rlv a half more,” like the Indian sdri ; e. g., 2 kyat and a half. On applying to Mr. 


Soott, he oourteoualy infomed me that he could not, in 1897, remember where he got the information he recorded 

in 1881.^^ Mr. Scott’s informant should havetoldhim “4 kyat = 1 tnia and 4,000 kyi.t = ltapfln,” then 

the tuld becomes the catty and the tapHti the pionl (Siamese), and the expressions beopm, intelUgihle, because in 
that case the iuM would equal the chani/, and both words mean “a balance also the weights thus arriTed 
at would take their proper place in the general scale for the Far Bast. See next section on “ Siamese Weights.’ 

Browne, 'Mayetmyo, p. 60, already quoted, is very distinct on this point : for he says “two moo-^ees one 
mat: four pai-gyees make one moo-gyee,and four rwe-gyees make one moo-gyee,” using thus the double 

scale throughout. ' ^ mo 

Vol. XSI. pp. 91 £f., 193 ff, ; Vol. XXII. pp. 24 ff., 162 ff. ; Vol. XXIII. pp. lo5 ff., 193. 
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If then '576 find and galia becoming groh: siras and sira becomings^: Icarman and 

liCLTUTiiiz becoming hrojn: 'mSglict becoming* mogh : 'insru becoming mot: giilid and gliciTa 
becoming gro ; — and the final consonants h, r, m, gh, dropped altogether in pronunciation : — 
it is fair to say that pala is b61, pronounced bo, ^2 especially as I may quote the Burmese 
Sihol, pronounced biho, for Simhala, Ceylon, J>ink'6, for Singhala, is also common in 
Burmese. 


As to the initial b for p, that presents no difficulty, the following instances from Steven- 
son’s 1) ictiomrij'^ being sufficient to settle the point : — 


Form, 

Sound. 

Form. 

Sound. 

patk^an 

batk‘an 

pran 


pandukampala 

bandukanbala^® 

patbkpagach 

batankbayit 

pattamraS 

baddamya§76 

parnngparang 

bayonggbaying 

parokparat ... 

baj^aukbayat 

pala77 

bala 

pal^opatah ‘j 


pa‘sy6o 

bashuo^s 

palCopatan > 

bale^badin 

pahan 

bah an 

paie^pat^an J 


pichat 

bizat 

pinnario 

bennying 

piloh 

hilongo 

piiaosaSnn 

bilagbanu 

pilag... 

bilag 

pnnpolao 

bongobalao 

pbkp^at 

bankp‘at 

pbfiobi 

banngobi 

pok 

baik 

pyah'lwao 

byin^lwag ... 

praSlok 

byaglaik 

prichch*a 

by^’sa^® 

pringmrat ... 

bySnSmyat 

pruk... 

by 6k... „ 

prangpratio 

bybnggbying 

prntprak-prutprat . . 

by6kbyet-by6kbyH. . 



pruno prunS 

bjongSbydngg 

prongprang ... 

byannggbyang 

prokprok^o 

byaikbyaik 

pwak 

bnk 


It will thus be seen that there is some justification etymologically for using the Burmese 
hoi for purposes of comparison in these pages as equivalent to the Sanskrit pala. 


We may now pass on to the perhaps more interesting subject of the ideas of the older 
writers, with something like a proper equipment for an examination of them. 

Crawfnrd, Ava^ 1829, p. 883 f., anticipates generally with his usual accuracy and perspica* 
city the conclusions drawn from the present enquiry. His table is as follows : — 


2 

small yw 6 

are 

1 

largo y w 6 

4 

large yw 6 


1 

Pe 

2 

Pe 


4 

mfi 

2 

mu 

»> 

1 

mat 

4 

mat 

>5 

1 

kyat 

100 

kyat 

?» 

1 

p6kb^ 


72 It is once more to be observed that the Sanskrit and not the Pali form is that adopted into the language. Of 
the same nature as those in the text are the Burmese amrOt {awyaih) for amrita, and Sansakardt {j}dn])agayai};) for 
Saf'nsJcrita : though according to Stevenson the last word is also written SansaJcardt and also pronounced 

7» This author can be accepted on all points connected with the sounds of Burmese words, for a greater master 
of colloquial Burmese it would be difficult to find. 

74 The Patam^byan was the “ honors examination in Upper Burma in Buddhist Literature. Patam^byan was 
also the “ degree^’ for passing it. King Thtbb (as a monk) was accounted a Patamdbykn. Por a note on the revival 
of these examinations under the British Government see Bird, Wanderings in Burma, p. 284 fp. 

76 The throne of Jjaja = Sakra = Indra = the Angel of Life in modern Burmese belief. 

76 The ruby. 77 This word means naked. 

78 A Malay : Stevenson writes the pron, in Burmese characters yaJir^, 79 Scorpio in the Zodiac, 

Though Stevenson does not give the pronunciation, a word well-known in Upper Burma Pitakat (for P^i 
Pitakattayain, the Scriptures) is usually pronounced there BSdag^t. It is usually written Bedegat (pp. 74, 76. 
288), but Bidigat at p. 351, in Bird^s Wanderings in Burma, 
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This table he follows up with remarks so much to the present point that I here give them 
in full in his spelling of the veruacular words : — ‘‘ The small rive (i/ive) here is named the 
Arbriis (s^c) 'precatorius^ and the larger bean that of the Adenanthera pavonina. The Ujai is the 
weight which we have called the tical, and the paiktlia is our vis* I believe both words are 
corruptions borrowed from the Mohammedan merchants of India, sojourning in the Bnrman 
country. The origin of the word tical I have not been able to ascertain. That of the other is 
sufficiently curious. The p and v are commutable consonants. The Mohammedan sojourners 
cannot pronounce the th of the Burmese, and always substitute an 5 for it. The k is mute 
even in the Barman pronunciation, and the final a is omitted by Europeans only. Thus we 
have the Yfovd paiktlia (peWd) commuted into vis. This measure is equal to 3*65 lbs, i^voirdu- 
pois/’ Evcept that vis (viss) is the origin of pelsbd and not vice versd^ Crawfurd has exactly 
hit upon the mutual connection of the two words. 

From the American Missionaryj Malcom’s Travels, Vol. L p.275, 1839, we find that he was 
a precursor of Latter, and I think that Latter has read his book. He gives us the following 
useful little table 


2 yw§ i 

are 

1 A .A 

1 

or 1 pice 

4 yweji 

1? 

1 pe or yw68i 

„ 1 anna 

2 pe 

99 

1 mu 

,, 2 annas 

2 mu 

99 

1 

„ 4 annas 

4 mM 

9> 

1 kyat 

,5 1 tickal 

100 kyat 

» J 

1 pekha 

„ 1 viss 


He also tells us that the “ small yw§ ’’ is the seed of the Abrus precatorius, called in 
America, crab’s eye,” and the ywdj! the seed of the Adenanthera pavonina; and that the 
mat is G2^ grs. Troy, and the viss 3*65 lbs, Av. Farther he says that “ the late experiments at 
the Oalcntta Mint”S2 determined the tickal to be 252 grs. Troy and *^to weigh exactly one cubic 
inch of distilled water at the temperature of 90® .”83 

This last remark takes us to Prinsep and the famous assay of the Ava bullion of 1826. 
Frinsep’s table, given by Burney from Ava, is on the decimal scale — 

2 pe are 1 mu 

2^ mu ,, 1 mat 

2 mat „ a kSve^s 

2 k‘we8® I or- tickal 
100 kyat „ 1 pSkha or viss, or precisely 140 tolas, 

Atp. 98 of his Useful Tables, Prinsep quotes Kelly's Cambist, p. 222, that the ''Pegu 
tickal ” equals 1*138 tolas, which hardly agrees with the statement just given, as it would make 
the viss equal IIB 4]5 tolas. 

As to times before accurate knowledge was possible we find in Alexander Hamilton’s 
“Table of Weights, etc.," attached to his JSast Indies, Yol, TL Appx., p. 8, the following 
information regarding “Pegu Weight”: — 

“1 Tiece is 39 On. Troy, or 
1 Viece „ IOC Tecnls 
140 Viece „ a Bahaar 
The Bahaar „ 3 Peouls China” 

81 Here is a further confusion in the use of the term ywi : see Latter’s statemeut, ante, p. S20. 

82 H. H. Wilson’s. See Prinsep’s Useful Tables, p. 36. 

83 Cooke says 60, vide p. 324, suprd, 

84 Page 34, Z7se/wl TabJes, Thomas’ Ed. , • 

85 See ante, p. 326, used really for half more,” hut not as “ a half” in this [sense, though k we is used for 

half a tin (basket).” 

86 This is not a correct statement idiomatically. 
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The above practically accurate statement was pat forward about 35 years before Stevens^ 
formal Guide to the East India Trade was published in 1775, and gives us, ^s will be seen, a 
much better and more intelligible idea of the currency of those days in Pegu. Stevens^ table 
for Pegu is as follows: — 

100 moo are 1 tual 

100 tual ,, 1 vis or 3 lbs, 5 ozs. 5 drs. Av. 

150 vis ,, 1 candy or 500 lbs. 

There is a considerable mixing up of matters here. In the first place tual is obviously a 
misprint for “ tical,” and I fancy ‘‘ 100 mu = 1 tuaV^ should be read, therefore, 10 mUd 

There can be no doubt as to the misprint of tual for tical, because lower down on the 
same page Stevens has, with other misprints or misreadings, for Siamese weights ‘‘ 80 tual are 
1 catty, 50 catties 1 pecul,” and later on in this Chapter it will be shewn that the Siamese and 
Burmese tickals are the same thing, 80 Siamese tickals going to the Siamese catty and 50 
Siamese catties to the picul. 

At p. 88 of the same work, we find 1 Rix dollar is 480 Copper Pegue Pettys/’ a state- 
ment which is at first sight a great puzzle, because in Stevens’ time there was no copper 
money or currency in Burma proper or in Pegu. But from p. 129 we can get at an explanation. 
Here Stevens gives a general table of the Sterling value of Asiatic Coins,” and for Siam, 
Pegu, Malacca, Cambodia, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, etc.,” gives a queer commercial mixture of 
Indo-European coined currency, Spanish, French, Dutch, Malay, and what not. In the course 
of this table, he says ‘‘a rial = 2 Ticals = 5s. : a TutaF® = 500 Pettees == 2s. 6d.” As wfill 
be seen later on, Malay terms were constantly applied by travellers in describing Siamese com- 
mercial matters, and feitee and 'peMy are no doubt meant for pitis or pichis, the small copper, 
brass or tin money of Java and the Malays, when first seen by Europeans.®^ 

Cox, in the Asiatic Besearches, Yol. YI. p 134, in an Account of the Petroleum Y^'ells®^ 
of the Burmha Dominion, extracted from the Journal of a Yoyage from Ranghong (Rangoon) 
up the River Erai-Wuddy (Irrawaddy) to Amarapoorah, 1797,” gives us in his own unique 
manner a new form for a Burmese weight. First, p. 133, he tells us that the price of the oil 
at the wells w^as ‘‘at the rate of one and a quarter tecals per hundred viss/’ and then, p. 134, 
that the four workmen’s share at each well “ will be 2,250 viss per month of thirty days, or in 
money at the above price, 28 tecals 50 avas, or 7 tecals 12 avas each man per month.” One is 
nearly certain that by ava is meant yw§, as 120 to 128 ywes go to the tickal and no other 
denomination could go as far as 50 to the tickal, as in Cox’s statement ; but one cannot prove 
the fact by calculations, as the figures are too loosely stated. Thus, 7 t, 12 a. are not a quarter 
of 28 t. 50 as Cox gives the figures, and the sum 2,250 viss at li t, per 100 viss results in 
28 1{8 tickals ; therefore, if 50 avas = 1/8 tickal, one tickal must equal 400 avas, which is 
impossible if avas are really yioes. 

Symes, Ava^ p. 326, gives us for the weight of the tichal or 10 dwts. lOf grs.,®iand 

the now familiar quaternary scale of 16 jje and 8 mu to the tickal, But he comes to grief 
over the name of the ps, for he writes it ^‘tubbee/’ i. e., tah'^ or “one jpe.” But Wilson, 
Documents of the Burmese War^ qfuoting in the Appx. p. Ixi., the Government Gazette^ March 2, 
1826, comes to much farther grief in the same direction, though his quaternary scale is right 
enough. His table is worth giving here verhatim : — 


I, e., Jchdndij see Prinsep’s Useful Tables, p. 115. 

A misprint, one is almost certain, for tical,’’ as a tical was then always valued at 2s. 6d. 

89 Orawfnrd, Malay Diet, s.v. The word travelled far, for Stevens, Guide, p. 126, mentions that Chinese cash are 
called ** petties” : cf. also Lockyer, Trade in India, p. 141. Alexander Hamilton, Hast Indies, Yol. II,, Appx., p. 10. 
99 AtEainanghong, e., Y^n^njaung. ** 

91 Alexander, Travels, speaking loosely of Rangoon, in 1825-6, calls the tickal, oxdingd, nearly the weight of a 
Madras rupee. 
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The divisions of the Tickal ai*e 

2 Tabbe are 1 Tammoo 

2 Tammoo „ 1 Mat 

4 Mat 5 , 1 Tical 

100 Tical „ 1 Tabisa or Viss 

100 Tabisa ,, 1 Peiya or Ava Pecnl, or 250 Penang Catties.’^ 

Now Tabbe = tabe^ L e., 1 ;pB : Tammoo = tamu, i, e., 1 mu : Tabisa = tabekhd^ probably 
pronounced tabissd in Mergui whence the information came, = 1 bissd or viss. 

The last denomination peiya is an apparently unique piece of information, ^2 and I cannot 
account for it, except as a misprint for teiya, at which word we can guess from the curious 
table which follows on the same page : — 

2 Nechi Teden are 1 Tendaum 
100 Tendaum ,, 1 Teiya or Coyan®^ 

For te7idau7n read tiiidawig, or ti% the well known ‘‘basket” grain-measure of Burma, 
equal usually to 16 viss. For necki teden read ^nakhvB tadin^ e., “ two halves (Jc‘wb) (are) 
one (ta) basket (thi)J^ We can now see what the pioneer reporting officer did through his 
interpreter , He was told that two halves, the h*ioB or half (a basket) being a recognised measure, 
made one basket, and he heard the people mention 100 baskets as tay^, i. e., lit, 100; and 
-straightway made out his statement of measures. No doubt also he heard 100 viss spoken of 
as taya (100), and knew that these equalled a local picul, or 250 Penang catties, and straight- 
way wrote down Teiya as a weight denomination, which subsequently got misread or misprint- 
ed Peiya. 

(To he continued.) 


SELECTED DATES FROM THE EPIGRAPHIA OARNATACA. 

BY PEOPESSOR P. KIELEOEN, C.I.E.; GOTTINGEIT. 

Before I published my remarks on the dates of the Saka era, ante, Vol. XXV. p. 266 ffi, 
I examined the dates of many inscriptions in Part I, of Mr. Rice’s Bjpigra^liia Carnataca. Of 
some of the earlier dates in that collection I have already treated in the Ejngraphia Indiccr. 
Here I give 19 other dates from my list, which, on account of the details mentioned in them, 
are perhaps of more general interest.^ 

The dates Nos. 1-7 quote eclipses which were all visible in that part of India where the 
inscriptions come from. Nos. 8-13 are dates with Sarnknlntis. Nos. 14 and 15 give instances 
of intercalary months, the month of No. 14 being described as prathama-Bliddrajgada, and that 
of the quite modern date No. 15 as nija-Jyeshiha. No. 16 quotes a repeated titlii (pratham- 
aihddam), and the tithi of No. 17 also is shewn to be a repeated one. And Nos. 18 and 19, in 
addition to the weekdays, give the haranast nahsliatras and yogas of the dates. 

In twelve of these dates the given Saka year was an expired year, and in four (Nos. 2, 11, 13 
and 14, of S. 1118, 1390, 1396 and 1456) a current year. In No. 18 the year 1568 is .wrongly 


Practically all Burmese weight tables stop at the viss, and the capacity tables at the tin or basket. I have 
never come across anything like this statement of the “Ava pecul” except in Priusep’s Useful Tables, e, 1833, p. 120, 
where “ we are told that the Pegu, Birma hhandi (candy), 150 vis, is reckoned 600 lbs. av.,” and the “ Rangoon 
hhandt, of 150 vis, is reckoned at 550 lbs. av.’^ The standard Indian candy or hhandt is a weight of 20 man or mda , 
i.e„ about 1,600 lbs. av. But I find loc. cit, that it was c. 892 lbs. at Baroda, 530 and c. 538 lbs. at Bombay, 495 lbs. 
at Goa, c, 486 lbs. at Indor {mdm), 500 lbs. at Madras and c, 500 and c. 597 lbs. in Travancor. See also Stevens, 
Guide, p. 86. ' 

The highest Malay measure, usnallyAO or 30 piculs. Crawfurd, Malay Diet, s,v*: Stevens’ Guide, p. 87, who 
spells the word Quoyane t Crawfurd, Indian Archipelago, Vol. I. p, 271 .* Swetenham, Vocab, Malay, Vol. II. Appx. 
on Currency : Maxwell, Malay Manual, p. 141. 

1 I have selected only regular dates. My private list contains many dates from the UpigmpMa Carnataca, 
which are quite incorrect. 
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quoted instead of 1569 (expired) ; and in No. 8 the published tex:t of the inscription gives, in 
■words, the year 106*2, while both the concurrent Jovian year and my calculation prove the year 
of the date to be 1082 (current). One date (No. 3) gives the Jovian year only, without the 
corresponding Saka year ; and the other dates, in addition to the Saka years, quote the corre- 
sponding Jovian years, in every case in accordance with the southern luni-solar system. — 
Special terms, to which I may draw attention here, are Yaks]ia4adige (?) in No. 2, and 
Vaislimva-tithi in No. 17. 

The date No. 1 of 'S. 899 is from an inscription of the Western Gahga Satyavakya 
Eohgunivarman Permana^i ; three dates (Nos. 8, 9 and 2) are from inscriptions of the Hoysalas 
Narasimha I. and Vira-B allala ; eleven from the inscriptions of the Vijayanagara kings 
Earihara II. (No, 10), Yirupaksha I. (Nos. 14 and 11), Narasa (No. 3), Kn‘shiiaraya (Nos, 16, 4 
and 12), Achyutaraya (Nos. 5 and 13), Sadasivaraya (No, 6), and Hamadeva (No, 7) ; three 
(Nos. 17-19) from those of the rulers of Maisur; and one, No, 15, is from a private inscription. 

1. — S. 899, — Page 212, No. 183. Dodda-Homma inscription of the Western Gahga^ 
Satyavakya Kongu^ivarman Permanadi : — - 

Bakanripa-kal-atita-samvatsara-sataiigal entu-nura-tombhatt-ombhattaneya ISvara-samvat- 
saram pravarttisutt-ire . . . Ashadha-masada punnamiyum Ahgarav^rad-andu sdinagrahaiiadot 
kalani. 

S. 899 expired = l&vara ; Tuesday, 3rd July A. D, 977 ; a lunar eclipse, visible in 
India, 14 h. 27 m. after mean sunrise. 

2. — S. 1118*. — Page 146, No. 31. Tadi-Muliugi inscription of the Hoysala Vira- 
Ball^la : — 

Saka-varsada lllSneya Ra»kshasa-saihvaisarada Yaksha-tadige^ (?) Bihav^ra sfiryya- 
grahaiiadalu. 

S. 1118 current = B^kshasa : Thursday, 5th October A. D, 1195, the day of the new- 
moon titlii of the month Asvina ; a solar eoUpse, visible in India, 5 h. 27 m. after mean 
sunrise. 

3. — [S. 1420.] — Page 186, No. 16. — Date of the time of Narasa of Vijayanagara, in 
the Kahjangud plates of his son Krishnaraya^ : — 

Yatsare Kaiayukty-akhy6 Margasirshaka-masi cha I 
surydparS-ga-samaye punye* darsa-samanvitS ll 

K^layukta = S, 1420 expired; 13th December A. D. 1498; a solar eclipse, visible in 
India, 4 h. 10 m. after mean sunrise. 

4. — S. 1448. — Page 151, No. 49. Hemmige inscription of Kyish^arS-ya of Yijaya- 
nagara : — 

Sii-jayAbhyudaya-SMivahana- sakavarusha 1448 sanda varttamanavada Vyaya-samvat- 
sarada Sravana-su 5 lu . tat-saihvatsarada Ashadha-suddha-paurnnamiyu chandrdpar&ga- 
punyakaladalli. 

5. 1448 expired = Vyaya : 24th June A. D. 1526 ; a lunar eclipse, visible in India, 
fi’om 11 h, 39 m, to 15 h, 21 m. after mean sunrise. 

5. — S. 1452. — Page 133, No. 105. Kodagahalli inscription of Achyutaraya of Yijaya- 
nagara : — 


^ The date of ‘the last Ganga in Mr. Bice’s volmne (p. 101, No. 78, of &. 944) is quite incorrect 

and is, in fact, an impossible date. 

3 With Yak&ha-iadige, which I cannot explain, compare the Sanskrit YalsTia-rdtri, another name of the festival 
generally called {DMlt) j see above, p.l84, A^viua-krishijapaksha XY, * See below. No. 16. 
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Sri-vijayablijudaya-'Saliyaliana sakayarslia 1452 sanda varttamaiiaTada Vikribu-samvatsa- 
rada . . . Guruv^radaiu . . . diandragrahana-punyakaladalli. 

5. 1452 expired = Vikrita: Thursday, 6tli October A. D. 1530, the day of fulLmoon of 
the month Asvina; a lunar eclipse, visible in India, 21 h. 49 m. after mean sunrise.® 

6. — S. 1478, — Page 174, Ho. 108, Tumbala inscription of Sad^feivar^ya of Vijaya- 
nagara ; — 

'Sri-jayabhyudaya-Salivahana-sakavarusha sa 1478 sanda vartamilnavada , . saxhvatsarada 
Kartika-ba 30 Chandra v^ra shrydparaga-punyakaladalu, 

S. 1478 expired [= Anala] : Monday, 2nd Hovember A. D. 1556; a solar eclipse, 
visible in India, 6 h. 1 5 m. after mean sunrise, 

7. — S. 1542. — Page 38, Ho. 36. Anevala inscription of R^madeva of Yijayanagara 

Sri-vijayabhyudaya-Srilivahana-sakavarnshahgaln 1542ya Eaiidri-saihYatsarada Margga* 
Sra-su 15 In , . . ehandragrahana-pnnyak5.1adali. 

S. 1542 expired = Raudra : 29th Hovember A, D. 1620 ; a lunar eclipse, visible in 
India, 16 h. 20 m. after mean sunrise. 

8. — S. 1082 (for 1082^^), — Page 38, Ho. 60. Tondanur inscription of the Hoysala 

Narasimha I. ; — 

'Saka-varishaiii sasirad- aravatt-eradaneya Pram^thi-samvatsarada AsYayuja-sudda-trayo- 

dasi-Adivara Httara-Bh^-drapada Tuiaya(na)-sahkramaiiad-andu. 

Pramathin == S. 1082 (not 1062) current, and for that year the date regularly corresponds 
to Sunday, 27th September A. D. 1169. On this day the 13th tithi of the bright half ended 
3 h. 58 m., and the Tul4-(vishuva-)sadakranti took place 17 h. 30 m., after mean sunrise; 
and the nahshatra was IJttara Bhadrapad4 about the whole day. 

9^ — g. 1102. — Page 173, Ho. 106. Tumbala inscription of the Hoysala Vira-Baliaja: 

Saka-varusha sasirada nura-eradaneya S4rvvari-samvatsarada Pushya-suddha ashtami 

Brihav^rad uttarayana-sahkramaiiadalu. 

S. 1102 expired = Sarvari: Thursday, 25th December A. D. 1180; the 8th iithi of the 
bright half ended 6 h. 12 m. after, and the Uttarayaua-samkrtoti took place 0 h. 4 m. before 
mean sunrise (during the tithi of the date). 

20 ^ g. 1319. — Page 160, No. 64. Narasipura plates of the reign of Harihara II. of 

Yijayanagara, recording a grant which was made by HarfiyanadSv-Odeyar, the son of the 
MahdmaMisvara Mallapp-Odeyar (Mallinatha) who was a brother of Harihara H. 

Saka-varusha 1319 . . . l&vara-samvatsarada ^Sravana-suddha 5 Adiv^ra Simhasah- 
kr ^nti-pu nyakaladalu. 

S. 1319 expired = Ifevara : Sunday, 29th July A. D. 1397 ; the 5th iithi of the bright 
half ended 15 h. 12 m., and the Simha-saihkranti took place 19 h. 21 m., after mean sunrise. / 

11. S. 1396"^ — Page 135, Ho. 121. Sujjaliiru plates of YirUp^ksha I. of Vijaya- 
nagara 

Sulivahana-nir^ita-right kkaYarsh[6^] kram-iigat5 1 
ritu-randhra-gunair=yukt6 vidhuna yuta-vatsarfe tl 
Vijay-akhye tatha masS Pushy^ pakshS visSshatah I 
sukl5 cha dasami-yukte varg ch==Ahgi(hga)ra-sanjnitg \\ 

Sahkrtotyam Makar-ftkhyatd punya-kalA 

5 In §. 1452 expired there was only one other lunar eclipse, which took place on Tuesday, 12th Apri A. P. 1530, 
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S. 1396 current = Vijaya: Tuesday, 28tK December A. D. 1473 ; the 10th tUM of the 
bright half commenced 0 h. 51 m. after, and the Makara-CITttarayariaOsaiiikrtotl took place 
4 h. 29 m. before, mean sunrise. 

12 ^ S. 1450. — Page 14, No. 2. Seringapatam inscription of K!|?ishp.araya of Vijaya- 

nagara : — 

Salivahana-sakavarshe ’bhr-Sshu-vSda-sasi-sankhy^ I yarshS ’tha Sarvadh^ri^i punyatama- 
yamKulira-sahkrantauli AshMh^ sakla-paksh6 . . . Si(si)tar6cliisli6 v^r^ I . . . Ashadha- 
sudda 12 S6mava.ra Karkatakasahkrtoti-punyakaladalli, 

S. 1460 expired = Sarvadharin : Monday, 29th June A. D. 1528 ; the 12th titlii of the 
bright half ended 8 h. 9 m., and the K:arkataka-(Daksliiiiayana-)saiiikranti took place 
7 h, 49 m., after mean sunrise. 

13 . — S. 1456^. — Page 95, No. 55. Huragalavadi plates of Achyutaraya of Vijaya- 
nagara : — 

Sak-abde Salivahasya sahasrSna chatus-sataiiji i paiichasata cha sahkhyat^ shad-abhyadhi- 
kaya kramat )1 Vikrame(? Vijay^) yatsare Pushya-sukla-pakshS ’rka-y^sard I dvadasyam 
ch=aiya Bdhiiiyam . . . bhayyS Makarasankrtoti-punyakal^. 

S. 1456 current = Vijaya (not Vikrama) : Sunday, 28th December A* D. 1533 ; the 12th 
titlii of the bright half ended 9 h. 8 m., the Makara-(Uttarayaiia-)samkranti took place 8 h. 

7 m. (during the tithi of the date), and the nakshatm was for about 8 hours, after mean 

sunrise. 

14. — S. 1390*, — Page 77, No. 139. Sitapura inscription of Virttp^/ksha I, of Vijaya- 
nagara : — 

^S^liyahana-sakayarsha 1390 ttaneya Sarvajit- saihyatsara prathan3a-Bhadrapa[da]-ba 

8 Sani R6hii?.i-nakshatradalu, 

In S. 1390 current = Sarvajit Bhadrapada was intercalary, and the 8th tithi of the dark 
half of the first BMdrapada ended 20 h. 33 m, after mean sunrise of Saturday, 22nd August 
A. D. 1467, when the nakshatm was Edhi^il for 11 h, 10 m. after mean sunrise.® 

15. — S. 1769. — Page 100, No. 67. Mandya inscription of Tirukudi Srmiyasa-Eayu : — 

Sri-yijayabhyudaya-S^livahana-fekabda 1769 ne sanda yartamanayMa Plavahga-samvat- 
sarada nija- Jydshtha-suddha 15 Sdnaav^rada. 

In S. 1769 expired = Plavanga Jyeshtha was intercalary, and the 16th tithi of the bright 
half of the nija (or second) Jydshtiha ended 12 h. 20 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 28th 
tTune A, D. 1847. 

16. — S. 1435. — Page 186, No. 16. NanjangM plates of KpishijLarfi.ya of Vijaya- 
nagara : — 

Saliyahana-nirnitS sak-abd^ sa-chatussataih I 
panchatrinisat-samayuktaisasankhyatS dasabhis^sataih || 

Vatsar^ Srlmukh-abhikhyS mdsi ch-Ashadha-namani I 
sukla-pakshg cha punyayto pratham-aikada&i-tithau 1 1 , 

In S. 1435 expired = Srimukha the 11th tithi of the bright half of Ashadha commenced 
about 30 m. before sunrise of the 13th June, and ended about 20 m. after sunrise of the 14th 
June, A. D. 1513. Accordingly, in a calendar both these days would be numbered * 11,’ and 


- 6 The same inscription contains an earlier date, of the year Parthiva ( = S. 1387 expired), the weekday of which 
U incorreot. 
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the 13th. June A. D. 1513, the first of these two ^Mdafeis, is the proper equivalent of the 
date.^ 


1?. — S. 1585. — Page 143, Ho. 23, Talakada plates of D^var^ja of Maisur : — 
Sri-'SMivahana-sak^ sara-naga-bana- 
sitamsu-sammifea-saratsu gatasv=amus'hmin I 
varshS tu S6bhakriti masi Suchaii valaksh^ 
pakshS 'tha Vaishnava.titliav=Amritam&u-vfi,r§ ll 

In S. 1685 expired = Sbbhakrit (Sobhana) the Yaishnavi {L e., here, 12th) of the 
bright half of Suchi (Ashadha) commenced 1 h. 21 m. before mean sunrise of Monday, the 6th 
July, and ended 26 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, the 7th July, A. D. 1663, Here, a<yain, 
in a calendar both the Monday and the Tuesday would be numbered ‘ 12,’ and the day of the 
date, Monday, the 6th July A. D. 1663, would be properly described by the term prathaina- 
dvddasi* 

18, — S. 1568 (for 1569). — Page 66, No. 103. MSlukote plates of Za^tihirava Narasa- 
raja of Maisur : — 

Naga-rtu'bana'vasudha-yuji Salivahau'- 
akhyS sak§ saradi Sarvajid-ahvayayam I 
V aisakha-masi MrigaMr sha -samahvaya-rkshS 
puny 6 tath=4.kshayatpitiya-din6 cha Bhaxun§ |i 
VM Sukarma-yuji sat-karani cha bhadr^ (?) 
san-mahgall sakaladharmada-punyakalS 1 

In Sarvajit = S. 1569 (not 1568) expired the Aksliaya-tritiyd or third titlii of the bright 
half of Vaisakha and the Jearana Gara^ ended 13 h. 6 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 2?th 
April A. D. 1647, when the nakshatra was MrigaSirsha for 16 h, 25 m., and the yoga 
Sukarman for 12 h. 50 m., after mean sunrise. 

19. — S. 1671. — Page 156, No. 63. Narasipura plates of the time of Krislmar^ja of 
Maisur ; — 

Salivahana-niruitS sak-abde dasabhis=sataih I 
samanvit-aikasaptatya shat-satair=api vatsarail^ 1 1 
Sukl4khy6 vatsarS masi Yaisakhe Bhauma-vasard I 
dvada^am sukla-pakshasya chandra-tara-bal-anvit6 \\ 

Hasta-rkshS Harshaij^ yogS karanS B^lav-abhidhS | 

S. 1671 expired = Sukla : Tuesday, 18th April A, D. 1749 ; the 12th of the bright 
half and the Jcarana B^lava ended 9 h. 25 m., the nakshatra was Hasta from 2 h. 38 m., and 
the ydga Harshap-a for 15 h. 17 m., after mean sunrise. 


7 In Ep. Qarn. p. 1$, N’o. 6, there is a similar date, which at the same time would furnish an instance of an 
UnmUani Mah^-dvddaH ( see aiite, p. 17S ) ; but that date is quite incorrect, 

s Compare Hem^dri’s Chattii'vobrga<hint6mcin't, Vol. III. Part II. p. 855, 1. 11 : dvMasi Chahrinas=>tathcl^ — 
In other dates the 11th iithi is described as JECari-dim, 

9 As the text stands, the word IhadH would be taken as the name of a karaT^a, but, so far as I know, 
BJiadra is not synonymous with Gt-ara, According to the Rev. P. KittePs Kanmia-English Biciionary, 
hhadre in Kanarese denotes * the seventh astrological division of the day * ( ~ vishti, which would be out of place 
here). 
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PADA, THE WRITER OE ASOKA’S SIDDAPUR EDICTS. 

BY G. BtiHLEB, Ph.D., LL.D., C.I.E. 

In mj article on Asoka's edicts from Siddapur {Epigraj^Ua Indica, Vol. HI. p. 134 ff.) 
I have omitted to give an explanation of the name of the writer, which once occurred in all the 
three copies and in every case was accompanied by the official title lipikara in Kharosthi 

6 4 3 2 1 

characters, the final sentence being, or having been, Fadma lihhitam narehapUi. 

As M. Sylvain Levi^ of late has tried to do away with the mention of the writer and to put 
a very different construction on this passage, it is perhaps advisable to fill up the laQU7ia which 
I have left in my former paper, and to shew that at all events pacja is a word, suited for a proper 
name. The explanation, of course, cannot be categorical, as according to the orthography of 
Asoka’s clerks pada may be meant to express three different words, which the more accurate 
spelling of the Pandits would carefully distinguish. It may be intended (1) for pada, or 
(2) as single consonants are used instead of double ones, for padda^ or (3) on the analogy of 
raacjala for mamgala and of similar forms, also £ot pamda. 

Among these three forms the first will do only on the supposition, that, as sometimes 
happens in the Prakrit dialects, its da is a substitute for m, and that p}CLda stands for para. For 
Fara occurs, either by itself or coupled with other words, as a royal name. In the BrdJmams 
there is the king Fara Apidra and kings, simply called Para, appear in the Mahdbhdrata and 
the Earivamsa.^ 

Among the other two forms Fa'ihda is found in the slightly enlarged Fandaha, the name 
of a son of the third Manu, and Fadda^ though not traceable as a N. Pr., is a DSsi term, equiva- 
lent to dhanala^ which word is very commonly used even in the present day for the formation of 
proper names. In Sanskrit we have Bhamla or Bhavalaka^ Bhavalaohandra and so forth, and in 
the modern Prakrits Bhold, Bhavaloliand or Bhohliand^ and Bhavalsihgh or Bholsihgh. And it 
may be noted that all these names are used by members of the writer castes of modern India. 

It thus appears that with all the three interpretations, which may be put on the syllables 
pada, a word will come out which is suitable for a proper name, and the choice becomes rather 
difficult. The least probable among the three possible explanations, it seems to me, is that 
which involves the assumption that Fada is meant for Panda, More probable would be the 
explanation of Pada by the royal name Fara, as the writer castes of historical India, the Ka- 
yasthas, Brahmakshatriyas and Prabhus claim kinship with the Kshatriya families and commonly 
adopt the names, borne by persons of princely or noble rank, notably those ending in singh 
(simha'). But then it is necessary to assume that da represents ra. As the third possibility 
presents absolutely no difficulties, and does not necessitate the assumption of any phonetic or 
graphic irregularity, I am inclined to fall back on that, and to take Fada, or with the full 
spelling, Fadda, as an ancient popular, or Desi, equivalent of the Sanskrit Bhavala and the 
modern Bhold, with which the Vedic name SvSta and the Epic Fandu or Pdndu may be 
fitly compared. 

In connection with this explanation, I will add a few remarks on the point, which seems to 
have been the chief cause of M. Levi’s unwillingness to accept for the concluding sentence of the 
Siddapur inscriptions the translation, ^‘Written by the scribe Pai^a,’’ which undoubtedly at first 
sight appears to be the natural one,' and state the reason, why I cannot agree to his trans- 
lation. As regards the first point, M. Levi remarks that writers’ names do not occur in other 
early epigraphic documents, and hence he infers that it is not probable that an individual scribe 
should be mentioned in an As8ka edict. His statement of the facts is correct, as far as the 
, third and second centuries are concerned. For, the earliest indisputable occurrences of writers* 

^ Jour. Asiixtique, 1896. 2 gg© jjiie larger Petersburg Dictionary, sub voce TT. 

» Hemachaudra, D^sindmamM, vi. 1, ^a^darh dhavalam. 
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names are found on the Taxiia copper-plate of Samvat 78 of the great king Moga, which 
belongs to the first century B. 0. or A. D,, and in the land grants of the Andhra king Gotam!- 
puta Satakani (Nasik inscrs. Nos. 11 a-b) from the beginning of the second century A. D. But 
I doubt very niuch that the facts warrant the inference, which M. Levi draws from them. 
The great majority of the epigraphic documents of the third and second centuries B. 0., like 
those on the Sanchi and Bharahut Stupas, in the Barabar, Nagarjuni, and Katak hill cave 
and on the various relic vessels, consists of short dedicatory or votive inscriptions, Tvhich in 
India never, not even in late times, bear the writer’s name. If these are deducted, — as 
certainly must be done — , there remain for the third century twenty-three Asoka inscriptions, 
two of which, the Girn^r and Mansehra versions of the Rock Edicts, are mutilated at the end 
and the Sohgaura copper-plate. For the second century B. 0. there are only two documents, 
KharavSla’s Hathigumpha inscription and the Andhra inscription from the Nanaghat, which 
latter again is mutilated at the end. It seems to me inadmissible to conclude that, because 
the twenty-three complete inscriptions of the third and second centuries do not shew writers’ 
names, the sentences in three others, apparently containing such a name, must be interpreted 
differently in order to eliminate it. In my opinion the basis of facts is much too narrow for 
the inference. And its precariousness becomes still more apparent, if it is borne in mind that 
only one among the twenty-three inscriptions, Khara vela’s, belongs to the class of the Prasasfcis, 
in which later the writer’s name is mentioned very frequently, though by no means invariably. 
Later edicts, like those of Asoka, have not yet been found, and it is impossible to say what 
the later practice may have been in such cases. I can, therefore, not see any necessity 
to demur to the translation, '‘Written by tbe scribe Pada,” and it seems to me that in the 
early inscriptions the insertion of writers’ names was irregular, just as the use of Mafigalas, 
of which a trace is found only in the two separate Edicts of Jaugada, and the use of signs of 
interpunctuation. The greater regularity in these and other respects begins only, when the 
Brahman schoolmen obtained a stronger influence in the royal offices. 

With respect to M. Levi’s own interpretation, ‘‘ Written in the paif a-script by the writer,” 
I must point out that the texts of both the versions, where the important word is preserved 
either fully or in part, read according to the impressions and the perfectly trustworthy facsimiles 
very distiuetly padena, which cannot he an equivalent of pade7ia, M. Levi may have been misled 
by a remark of mine in my first notice of the Siddapur edicts, where I stated that one of the 
versions reads [^paldem. The error was caused by the indistinctness of the photograph 
according to which I worked, and it has been corrected in my edition in the Epigraphia Indica, 
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DOUBLE KEY, 

A WELL-KNOWN Netherlands-Indian coin turns 
up under this extraordinary perversion of the 
real word in Stevens, Guide to East Indian Trade. 
It is sufficient to say that it represents dubbeltje, 
through the established commercial corruption 
thereof, doubleky. 

1711. — “ Malacca, Skillings, Double-kees, and 
Stivers, are the currant Money. Two Stivers? 
or Pence, are one Loublekee, three Loublekees 
one Skilling, and 8 Skillings one Rix Dollar.’’ — 
Lockyer, Trade in India, p. 69. 

1776. — Malacca. A Tangoe is 6 Stivers, or 
3 double Keys, or 3 Cash. ” — Stevens, Guide, 
p. 87. The peculiar presentation of the expression 

double Key,” considering the use of capitals in 
English printing at the period, shews that 


Stevens’ informant thought the word to be ''key” 
of which the coin in question was the double. 

1775. — "Batavia. 8 Doits make 1 Cash, or 
Doubleky©.” — Stevens, Guide, p. 124. 

1775. — " Malacca. The Money, most current 
in the Shops and Bazaars, is Rupees, Schillings, 
Doublekyes, and Doits,” — Stevens, Guide, 

p. 127, 

1805. — " The Memorandum of 1805 by Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Parquhar (J. Ind. Arch. Vol. Y. 
Pj 418) speaks of doublekies or cupangs, the 
doubleky being the Dutch coin of 2 stuy vers, or 
10 doits.” — Ohalmeais, Colonial Currency, 1893, 
p. 382 n, 

1814. — "10 doits or 2 stivers and a half are 
1 dubbeltje.” — Raffles, Java, YoL II. Appx., 
p. clxvii. 
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1825. — “ As to Malacca .... Kelly {Cambist) 
states .... tlie principal current coins are rupees, 
Putcli scliillings, EulDbeltjes, 2 stiver pieces, and 
doits.” — Clialmers, Colonial Curreyicy, p. 383. 

E. C. Temple. 


CAYES OF THE AMHEEST DISTEICT, BURMA. 

Ante, Yol. XXII. p. 337 I gave a general 
account of tlie caves about Maulinain. I liave 
since come across a list of them, which is worth 
publishing, in a Government publication entitled 
Transliteration into Eoman Characters of Karnes 
of Places in British Burma, 1874.’’ The publica- 
tion itself has now no interest beyond the acade- 
mic one of showing the history of the existing 
system of official transcription into Eoman 
characters, for it is not a transliteration, of Bur- 
mese words. But at p. 59 fP. the booklet gives a 
list in the vernacular of the Caves of the 
Amherst Distript, which I here transcribe as 


supplementary to and coiTective of my list above- 
mentioned, Premising that the Burmese add the 
suffix ku, 2 b cave, to all names of caves, which is 
here omitted, the list runs as follows. 

My recollection is that General Horace Browne 
was the author of this official list, and he adds a 
note that the caves are ** generally named after 
the nearest village or place of note in their im- 
mediate yicinity.” This was also my experience. 


P’^bu. 

T^aingjaik. 

K'ayon. 

K'ayon-ng^. 

Tahebyan. 

Mizaing. 

P‘^kayat. 

P‘abaung. 


List of Caves, 

Sadaik. 

T^aingmalw^. 

Saddan. 

P‘%at. 

BTnjt. 

T'ankay^. 

F‘alin. 

Ma’chttaung. 


Ambyan. 
h, Kyau’ket, 
D^ammaha. 
Kogun. 
Webyan. 
Paung. 
P'aby^. 

I*. 

E. 0. Temple. 


BOOK-NOTICE, 


INDISCHE Pal^ographib. By G. Buhler. Strassburg, 
1896. Pages 96, and portfolio of Plates. 

Hitherto the only book on the history of Indian 
alphabets was the late Dr. Burnell’s South^I'ndian 
Falceogra^phy, the second edition of which appear- 
ed as far back as 1878, and which confined itself to 
the South-Indian alp)habets. Professor Biihler’s 
new work is the first which embraces the whole 
subject of Indian Paleography. Coming as it 
does -from such an eminent authority, I need 
hardly say that it contains a lucid and up-to-date 
exposition of its theme and that it teems with 
fresh discoveries. As regards one of the leading 
and most difficult questions — the derivation of 
the Indian BrdJimi alphabet, Professor Buhler 
arrives at the conclusion that the latter is an 
adaptation of a Northern Semitic alphabet, im- 
ported about B. 0. 800. This important result is 
so well supported with facts that it cannot fail to 
meet with general acceptance. There is only one 
subordinate link in the chain of arguments where 
I am unable to agree with the author uncondi- 
tionally. He considers the Bran coin, dn which 
the letters run from right to left, as a proof that 
the Brdlvmi was derived from a Semitic alphabet. 
But it is a known fact that Indian engravers 
often forget that the letters have to be reversed 
on the die in order to appear in their positive 
forms on the coin itself. A quite modern instance 
is a coin of the Holkai’ of [Yikrama-Samvat] 1943, 
where the words I are reversed. 


The same mistake may have been committed 
by the author of the die of the Bran coin. 

Space does not permit to give an epitome of 
Professor Biihler’s work, and I would only direct 
attention to the chapter on the KhardshtMj where 
this difficult alphabet is fully analysed for the 
fii'sttime; to the ingenious way in which the 
co-existence of Grantha with Tamil and Yatteluttu 
and the derivation of the two last are explained 
and to the chapter on numerical symbols, which 
supersedes the late Dr. Bhagvanlal Indraji’s 
paper in Yol. YI. of this Journal. Among the 
designations of alphabets I notice the erroneous 
form Kdnaraf for which read Kannada or Karndta, 
literally ‘ the black country. ’ This is the indi- 
genous name of the ‘ black cotton soil ’ districts 
and of their language j see Hobson- Job son, p. 1 17, 
and KitteTs Dictionary, articles Kannada and 
Karndta* Two other ti*ansliterations which ap- 
pear misleading are Cicacole for Chicacole (Sri- 
kiikula) and Kocin for Cochin (the Portuguese 
form of Kochohi), 

A most invaluable and indispensable addition 
are nine photographic Plates of letters (i. Kha- 
rdshtM; ii, and iii. Brdhvfpi; iv, to vi, Northern, 
alphabets; vii, and vih. Southern alphabets; 
ix. numerical symbols ), which were prepared with 
the assistance of Dr. Oartellieri. It will be good 
news to many that an English edition of the 
work is in preparation. 

E. HXTLTZSOa. ’ 
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FOLKLORE IN SALSETTE. 

BY aso. F. D’PENHA. 

No, 19, — The Story of Bharo, 

T here once lived an old woman with a daughter of a marriageable age. The girl was 
old enough to help her mother in earning a livelihood, but she was too lazy — indeed, so 
lazy as not even to rise a little early in the morning and look after the kitchen work. The old 
w'oman, therefore, would get up early, and do the cooking. At sunrise she would call out to her 
daughter, thus : — “ Vt go Bharo, jjdl pdlah, dis geU mandpcmi,^ Rise, Bharo, it is dawn, the 
sun has risen in the sky.’’ 

To this the daughter would reply: — “ Dh mandpdm gele te zmmdi, vin mtd vin phanim 
vinm gimthhi dambrimayihh rdz harin,^ If the sun is risen in the sky, let him do so, 
without thread and without a comb I ^vill dress my hair, and I will live on one darnhru” 
After some hesitation she would rise, arrange her toilet, and eat and drink. 

In this way some time past, till one day the king’s son w'as going to school, and his way 
led past the old woman’s hut. As he was just opposite the hut, these words fell upon his ears ; 
— go Bharo, pal pdlah, dh gele mandpdm. Rise, Bharo, it is dawn, the sun has risen in 
the sky.” And while he was still within hearing, Bharo replied : — “ peZo mandpdm te 
zciwade, vin sutd vin phanim vimm gunthm ani damhrtmamm rdz hai'in, If the sun is risen in 
the sky, let him do so, without thread and without a comb I will dress my hair, and I 
will live on one danihrV^ 

Having heard this the prince went to school, but the last words of Bharo’s reply — 
“ damhrimantih rdz harm, I will live on one dambrt ’’ — made such an impression upon him, 
that he made up his mind to get married to Bhard with the view to test how she could 
live on such an insignificant sum of one-twenty-fourth of an anna. In the evening, 
when school was over, he began to think how to obtain her in marriage, and considering it rather 
difficult, because of their respective social positions, he went and threw himself down in his 
father’s stables, through sheer grief, while all the palace was searching for him in all directions. 
Towards dusk the king’s hatUm^ came into the stables, with hags of gram, to feed the horses. 
And what did they do ? They threw the husks of the gram to the horses, eating the gram 
themselves. The prince, who saw this from his hiding place, could contain his anger no longer, 
and shouted out : — Aliam, cliane chane turntm hhdtd ani sdlam sdlani ghorumdm glidlidnahih ? 
Tavahs te tumm dudn dis mdzai chdlUds ani mdhji ghore suhat ohdllidn,^ Ah ha ! you are 
eating the gram yourselves, throwing only the husks to the horses F No wonder you are 
growing fatter and fatter every day, while my horses are getting lean.” 

The haihmts, however, did not mind the prince’s reproach, but only said : — Bdjd Sdhih, 
Bdjd Sdhih, ^ athild hd hartd ? Tdmohi sdtM sard gdum s6d%tdn. Raja Sahib, Raja Sahib, what are 
you doing here ? The whole country is being s^earched on your account.” 

The prince, who saw that he was discovered by the haihinis, threatened them with a severe 
thrashing if they went and acquainted the king, his father, with his hiding-place. But the 
hatJcinis cared not for the prince’s threats, but ran to the king in great haste and with joyful 
hearts, for' they knew that their trouble would not go unrewarded, and addressed him thus : — 


1 The literal ineani 3 ]ig of this would be : — Get up. Bhar5, it is dawn, day is* gone to the mmSa^, A manda^ 
may be taken to mean a sTiamidna, 

2 Literally, if the day is gone to the mandap, let it go, without thread, without oomb I will entangle my hair, 
and on one dambrt I shall reign queen. A dambri is half a pie, or one- twenty-fourth ipart of an anna. 

3 Maid-servants. , 

4 Translated literally, it would mean j — Ah ha ! the gram you are eating and the skins you are putting to the 
horses, no ? Then only it is that you are fattening day after day and my horses are becomieg dry. 

5 Meaning the prince. 
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“ Mjd SctUh^ Bdjd Sdhih, eh scingum ham don sdngum, Eaja Sahib, Raja Stihib, shall we tell you 
one or shall we tell you two ? ” 

To which the king, who was sorrowing for his son's absence without his knowledge, frown- 
ingly retorted: — Tumirn khdtislid anz rartds M, tumdld hd hdi, Qndhzd put geld to nahih,^ 
You are always eating and still you keep crying ; what do you care ? I am thinking of my son 
who is gone.” 

But the hatMnis, nothing daunted, replied : — Raja Sahibs Rdja Sahib ^ aihal te hart gosi 
hui, Raja Sahib, Raja Sahib, if you will listen, it is good news/’ 

Upon this the king said : — Eh sang d ham don sdhgdpdn hd sahgdvdcham hdi te bSgin sdhgd, 
You may tell me one or you may tell me two, but say quickly whatever you may have to say." 


The haiJmts then told the king that, as they went to the stables, as was their wont, to feed 
the horses, they saw the prince lying there, apparently in great grief. The king, thereupon,, 
went to the stables in great haste, and, having found the prince, thus spoke to him : — Turn 
atliild hdm ? Kd zhdilam tula ? Kd honim hSlam tdld ? Sang mdld ; honim hat tuhilasel tuvar, 
tidckd hat jhenj honini pdim tukilasel tuvar^ tidchd pdini jhen j honim dbla helasel tidaj tidchd dohi 
jhen ; ham ha hhuilaMl tdld, sang mdld, 'mim paid am ha^^nt’^ 'Whj &Te you heve "What is the 
matter with you ? Has anyone injured you? Tell me : has any one lifted his hand against you, 
I shall cut of^ his hand ; has any one lifted his leg against you, I shall cut off his leg ; has any 
one used his eye® against you, 1 shall remove his eye ; or if you lack anything, say so, and 
I shall see that you get it.” 


To which the prince replied : — Mdld haim zhdilam nahih; nahih honim hdt tdhild, naliih 
honim pdinx tuhild, ham nahih honiihdold Mid mdvar^ tart pm mdld haim hTmtlam nahih : mdld dk 
ghur parldi — mdld fuldn dohriche sdlcrtsini varddlaih pdijS^ Nothing is the matter -with me; nobody 
has lifted his hand, nobody has lifted his leg, neither has anybody made eyes at me, nor do I 
lack anything: one thought troubles me — I must get married to such and such an old 
woman’s daughter.” 


“ Oh, is that all you want ? You shall have your desire fulfilled. In the meanwhile, cheer 
up, and come and take your meal,” 


At this the prince left the stables and followed his father, and was soon himself again. 
Before negotiating with the old woman for her daughter’s hand, the king protested the 
best way he could with the son to change his mind, pointing out to him that he, the prince, 
was a king's son, who would some day himself become a king, and that, as such, it ill- 
became him to form an alliance with a girl who was next door to a beggar. But no remon- 
strances, however reasonable, would avail with the prince, who said he must marry that' girl, 
or put an end to himself. 


The king now saw that there was no chance of making the prince desist from his determina- 
tion, and so, one morning, sent a to call the old woman to the palace. When the 

sepoy put in his appearance at the old woman's door, and delivered the king’s order, she began 
to wonder at it. What had she done, she thought. Had she, or, perhaps, her daughter, 
offended the king in any way ? She could remember nothing. Then, why did the king send 
for her ? However, whether she had done anything or not, it was the king’s order to her to 
come to the palace, and go she must. So, with fear in her heart, the old woman presented 


6 Literally this would mean ; — You are continually eating and continually crying, what is it to you ? My son 
is gone, that is nothing," 

7 The literal meaning of this would be : — Why are you here ? What has come to you ? What has'any one 
done to you P Tell me ; if any one has lifted his hand upon you, I shall take his hand j if any one has lifted his 
leg upon you, I shall take his leg ; if any one has made an eye at you, I shall take hii^ eye ; or if anything is 
wanting to you, tell me, I shall produce it. 

5 By the eye, the Evil Eye is evidently meant here, 

9 Biwipdi = a sipOJii = sepoy. ' 
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lierself before the king, and bowed down iow at his feet. The king beckoned her to a chair, but 
the old woman modestly refused it, and was about to squat on the floor, saying that she was too 
poor to seat herself in a chair ; — also that she had never sat on one. But the king kindly held her 
by the hand and seated her in a chair. Preliminaries over, the king said to the old woman : — 
AmcM hhust hdi ge tumsim soirJc IcarCtvi; tunicM s%n dmcJie sohriald didviy It is our desire to 
form an alliance with you ; you must give your daughter to our son.'*’ 


The old woman replied : — JB^ajd SdMb^ mala disiSi tumim mdhji maslcart hartCi ; 

tumim h6n, mim kon, ani cdsaih haisam Tioil,^^ Why, Raja Sahib, surely you are jesting ; what 
is your position and what is mine ? How can such a thing be ? 

The king, however, soon persuaded her that he meant no joke, that the prince wished it so, 
and that, therefore, he was in earnest. The old woman could not reconcile the idea of a king’s 
son asking for the hand of a beggar’s daughter, and, without saying aye or nay, walked away 
home, and lying down on a cot, covered herself with a quilt. When her daughter, Bharo, saw 
that her mother had taken to her bed, which was an unusual thing with her, she came and inquired 
what was the matter, — if she was unwell. The old woman told her to go away and not to bother 
her head about her. In spite of this the girl insisted upon knowing what was the matter with 
her mother ; so her mother told her that the king had sent for her and had asked for her 
daughter’s hand, and not knowing howto act in the matter, her mind was much troubled, and 
that was the reason why she had taken to her bed* Bhar5 was only too glad to learn that the 
king’s son bad proposed for her, and told her mother not to fear on that account, but to go over 
to the palace and inform the king that his proposal was accepted. The old woman ^vas again at 
her wit’s end about the affair, but at the entreaty of her daugther she went and told the king 
that she was willing to give Bhar6 in marriage to the prince, who was duly informed about it 
by the king his father. The prince received this news with the greatest gladness. They also 
then and there appointed an early day for the happy occasion. 

The king now began preparations on a very large scale to celebrate the marriage with befit- 
ting pomp. The old woman, of course, was too poor to make any show, and so she did what 
little she could by way of a small entertainment for friends and relations of her social position. 
The day soon came, and the marriage was celebiuted with great eclat by the bridegroom, 

A month or two passed after the wedding, and the prince bethought of Bharo’ s saying — 
“ damhnmanim rdz harm, I will live on a damhrh'* So he determined to put her to the test at 
once. He asked the king to build him a ship, as he wished to go to trade in foreign lands. 
The king told him there was no need for him to do any business, since be was getting old and he 
would have to give up the reins of government, which would naturally fail into the hands of the 
prince, for which he must prepare himself. The prince, however, said he must go for a few 
months at least, and therefore he must have a ship. So the king at once 'issued orders for the 
building of the ship. And what did he lack ? Men and money were all at his service, and a 
job that would have taken months to finish he got completed in days, and the ship was soon 
placed at the disposal of the prince, completely manned with a ha^tan^'^ and tdndU}^ 

The prince had now only to store in the ship provisions for the journey, but of these he 
took only a limited quantity. Finally he asked his wife, Bharo, whether she would not like to 
accompany him on his voyage. Little thinking of the real object of her husband’s wish to 
take her with him, she said nothing could give her greater pleasure than being in his company, 
whether for good or for bad. 

Everything was now settled, and the ship set sail under a very favorable breeze. When 
after many days, they had reached an ont-of-the-way country, the prince ordered the 
anchor to be cast. There they stopped for a day or two, and as soon as the provisions were quite 

Literally, Wliy, S^hib, it seems to me you are making fun of me j who are you ? who am I ? and ho 
can such a thing be ? 

Kaugtan = captain. 


12 = tindal or tindals, petty oMeers. 
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linislied, the prince conceived the idea of leaving Bharo alone in the ship. He, therefore, told 
Bharo that she would have to stay in the ship alone for a few days, as he was going on land on 
some business, and taking the captain and all the crew the prince landed and was soon out of 
sight. He had, however, taken the precaution of tying to an end of Bharo’s sdrt one coin — 
a without her knowledge. 

Taking a land route, the prince went back with all the other men to his own country. A 
few hours after the prince’s departure, Bhard felt hungry. So she went to where the 
provisions were stored, but what was her disappointment to find that there was nothing left ! 
That day and night she went without food. The following day she was thinking over what to 
do to appease her hunger, when she felt something tied to her sdri. She unfastened the knot and 
found a irndamln ; but what was she to do with the tindambri ? As she was thus thinking, she 
caught sight of an old fisherman, who had come to fish. She called out to him, addressing him 
as ImkdM The old fisherman was quite surprised to hear himself addressed thus there, and more 
surprised was he to find that it was a young woman, apparently alone, who called him out. He 
came to the ship, and Bhar6 threw the tindambn to the old man, and begged of him to fetch 
her cliand The old man had not the heart to refuse her. So he went and brought 

tludamhn worth of cliaiid kdrmun^ which he brought and handed over to Bharo, after which 
he went about his business. As soon as the old man was gone, Bharo took the ehand Mrmuri 
and was going to eat them eagerly, when, misfortune of misfortunes, all the cktind hdrmiiH 
fell out of her hands into the water. She was about to burst out crying, when her eyes 
fell upon hundreds, of magalmdsM^^ coming and swallowing all the chand J&urmdri, The magal- 
mash§j after eating up all the chana khrmtiri, went up on dry ground and threw up 
heaps upon heaps of sdniaehia This was a cause of great surprise and no less joy 

to our heroine. She collected all the mdr^s, which nearly filled the ship. Another day of 
starvation passed, and on the following day, when the fisherman came to fish, she called to him, 
and giving him one asked him to buy for her a number of different articles of food, and 
for his trouble she paid him one 7n6ri She then told him to come there on the next day too, 
and the fisherman, who was fiot over-rich, was only too glad to come, in the hope of getting, 
perhaps, another mon, Bharo had now plenty of food, and she ate to her satisfaction, On 
the following day the old fisherman was commissioned to buy a plot of ground ; on the day after 
that, to buy timber, stones, and other things necessary to build a very large house. Bharo 
next wished to supervise the building herself ; so she got the old man to erect a hut near where 
the house was being erected. As she did not wish it to be known that she was a woman, she 
asked the old man to buy her a complete set of a man’s clothes, and, thus disguised, she lauded 
and went to the hut, having in the first instance ordered the removal of all the ?n6ris. 

In this way passed a month or two. Bhard’s husband, the prince, now remembered hei% and 
wished to see how she was faring, or what had become of her. So he engaged another vessel 
and set sail early. He reached in due time, and, right enough, he saw the • ship in which 
he had left his wife, hut his wife gone, or, rather, as he thought, dead. He, therefore, wished to 
go hack to his country, when Jiis attention was drawn to a palatial building, fairly on its way 
to completion, and he wished to ascertain to whom it belonged. So he landed and went to the spot, 
and enquired who was building the house, and-determined that, if any workman was required', 
he would offbr his services. He was shewn the mvMdam, the old fisherman, who in turn took 
him to Bharo, who was still in a man’s disguise, which prevented the prince from recognising 
his wife. Bhar6, however, knew who had come to her for work, but not wishing to discover 
herself so soon, pretended ignorance, and acted as she would towards a stranger, at the time. 

35 Tindambri = three dambrU or half a piee, or one-eighth of an anna. 

a* Km means paternal uncle, hut all men, about the age of oneV father, are thus addressed 
Parched gram and rice. 

i« ' MaSaymaM are large fish, supposed to be whales. The siugnlar is maga3m&s&. 

16 Gold mohars are evidently meant. 
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The prince s services were engaged, bnt she had not the heart to make him do any hard 
work, and, therefore, he was asked to supervise the building. He was also allovv^ed to live at his 
supposed master’s house. At meal time Bharo would order her servant to serve the prince 
Srst at her own table. The prince would modestly refuse to eat before his master, but 
Bharo would insist upon his eating first, and then he would do so. In this way some time 
passed, till the house was complete. Bharo then gave orders for furnishing the house 
completely, the old fisherman and the prince being commissioned to do the task. The prince 
had great taste in furniture, and so bought the best available, and when it was arranged 
in the house, also under the prince’s supervision, the house looked simply beautiful, 

Bharo now paid all the workmen their respective wages, and dismissed them. The prince 
also asked for his wages, saying he, too, wished to go away, but he was told to remain for a few 
days, after which he would get leave to go home. Now, when they were almost by themselves 
Bhard one day asked the prince to enter her chamber, and, having thrown off her disguise, she 
donned herself in a rich sdH and all her beautiful ornaments, and presented herself before the 
prince. Tlie prince was simply struck dumb at .seeing Bliar6, his wife, standing before him, 
and could not for the world of him understand what it all meant. Was he, perhaps, dreaming, 
or was the person he saw really his -wife ? When he had recovered speech, he asked her to 
explain to him everything. Bharo then told him, how, after he had gone, she had, in the fiist 
place, to I’emain without food for a day or two ; how, later on, she found the tindamhri tied to 
her sdr% for which she could not account, as she herself had never tied it there ; how she 
gave the tindambn to the old fisherman, who had come to fish, and asked him to buy her chand 
Mnuuri, which, when bought and given her, all fell in the water as she was about to eat them ; 
how, when the chand kurmuH fell in the water, taagahndshe came and swallowed them, after 
which the magaUndshS^ going on dry la3id, threw up heaps upon heaps of sonidehid m6r% which 
she collected, and which enabled her to live comfortably and to build that large house, in 
furnishing which he had displayed so much taste. 

Heie the prince interposed, and told Bharo what had led him to bring her and leave her 
alone in that land, and that he was now quite satisfied, that what she was wont to say to her 
mother before their marriage she had been enabled to carry out, namely, ‘‘ vin, sutd vin pkantui 
mnm giipthCn ant damhrhnamm rdz Icarhi, without thread, without comb, I will dress my hair 
and live on one dambrV^ 

After this they disposed of the building, and taking the proceeds as well as the heaps of 
mSrii they returned to their native countiy, where they lived in happiness to an old age. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CHELA. 

Heue is a note from a paper in J.E. A. S., 1896, 
p. 517, on “the Army of the Indian Moghuls,” by 
Mr. W. Irvine, which will throw useful additional 
light on my previous investigations into this 
interesting word(awie, Vol. XXY. pp, 199, 228) : — 
1896 . Ciielas. •— As a counterpoise to the 
mercenaries in their employ, over whom they had 
a very loose hold, commanders were in the habit 
of getting together, as the kernel of their force, 
a body of personal dependents or slaves, who had 
no one to look to except their master. Such 
troops were known by the Hindi name of eliela 
slave). They were fed, clothed, and lodged by 
their employer, had mostly been brought up and 


trained by him, and had no other home than his 
camp. They were i*ecruited chiefly from children 
taken in war or bought from their parents in 
time of famine. The, great majority were of 
Hindu origin, but all were made Mabomedans 
when received into the body of chelAs. These 
ehelAs were the only troops on which a man 
could place entire reliance as being ready to 
follow his fortunes in both foul and fair weather. 
Muhammad Ehan Bungash’s system of ehelas is 
described by me in J. A, S. Bengal^ Part I., 1878, 
pv 340. — Irviney Army of ihe Indian Moghuls^ 
J.E.A.B,, 1896, p. 517, 

B. 0. Temple. 
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THE YAEAKKAL TEMPLE AHE ITS FESTIVAL. 

An interesting Hindu ceremony is annually 
observed at TarakkaJ of tlie New Moon day in 
tlie Malaydlim montb of Tulam (October-Nov- 
ember). Varakkal is about two miles to the 
north of Calicut, and is within a short distance 
of the Basthill Barracks. The temple stands on 
a prominent position on a bit of high ground 
upon the shore of a very shallow backwater. 
Despite its hoary and desolate appearance, on 
close inspection it looks bright and beautiful 
enough when seen rising into sight against a clear 
blue sky on the summit of the eminence on 
which it stands. A tui’ii from the main road, up a 
handsome Hight of stone steps, takes the visitor 
directly to the doorway fronting the inner shrine. 
The promiscuous pile of huge globular rocks on 
which the ancient temple is built, the dreariness 
and solitude of the site, and the many romantic, 
dark, and solemn caves within its precincts, render 
it in some degree like the celebrated and much 
larger rock- cut cave-temples of EUora or Ble- 
phanta. In the rainy season, it presents a 
strangely picturesque sight, for, surrounded with 
water on all sides owing to inundations from the 
sea, it forms a little sea-girt isle. There are 
two large tanks in front which are said to be 
connected with the sea by subterraneous outlets. 

The YarrakkaJ Temple^ is of ancient origin, and 
tr-adition ascribes its foundation to Paa^asuiama, 
the soldier, sage, and colonizer, of whom it is 
recorded : — ** Thrice seven times did he clear the 
earth of the Kshatriya caste.” It is dedicated to 
Durga, and in her honor the Dasahra Festival is 
celebrated in great style annually. 

The foundation legend is that the Ktrala 
country was reclaimed from the ocean hy Para- 
surama, who built temples therein and settled it 
with immigrants. His mother R^nuka, sinned 
and fell from perfection, and thereupon his 
father, the holy Jamadagni, was exceeding wi'ath 
and commanded his sons to put her to death. 
None of them heeded this behest, however, until 
the youngest, Rama, took his axe and slew her. 
Subsequently, Kavtavirya, king of the Haiheyas, 
visited Jamadagni*s hermitage. This monai*ch, 
with his thousand arms and wondex-ful golden 
chaidot, that flew in the air and sped wheresoever 
he bade it go, was, with due respect, entertained, 
in Jamadagni^s absence, by his wife. But the 
wicked Hai'taviija, inflated with the piide of 
valoux', and in utter violation of the laws of hos- 
pitality, canied ofl* the sage’s sacred cow, Kama, 

1 [There is a brief note oh tliis temple in Logan’s 
Maldb^ft VoUI., p. oooslvi., where, hoy^ever, it is stated 


dhenu, and felled the tall trees that stood in the 
hermitage-garden. Foi’ this reason, and also 
because to one of this accursed race his mother 
owed her fall, Rama forthwith attacked and 
ovex’tlii’ew the robber-king, and finally extii'p^^t^A 
the whole race of Kshatxdyas. His mother’s 
death and the destmetion of so many brave men, 
howevei*, v«reighed heavily on his heart, and the 
slayer of hostile heroes was greatly distressed. 
To expiate these sins he determined to create a 
new land and to ofler it to the Brdhmans. Ac- 
cordingly, Kirala (Malabar) was ci’eated, which, 
being apportioned into sixty-four lots or gramas, 
was given away to as many Brahman townships.t 
Temples and Mvalayds (houses of woi'ship) of all 
sorts soon sprang up in the new country. Only 
a few of them, however, were set up by Parasu- 
rama himself, and one of these was the temple 
at TarakkaJ. 

Last year (1895) j on the New Moon day (vcmi) 
of Tulam, I joined a multitude pi*oceeding to 
this famous shrine. The great number of car- 
riages that took pilgrims, the multifarious charac- 
ter of the people congregated, the utter confusion 
on all sides, the swimming, running, bathing, 
jumping, shouting populace made a profound 
impi’ession on my mind. Numberless men, women, 
and childi’en of every caste thi’onged the xxsuaUy 
deserted temple; and from one end to another 
there was a long array of surging human beings, 
bathing and playing in the sea and tanks. It is 
supposed that on this day the sea, submissive to 
the deity, becomes calm, and that an under- 
groxuid tirilia near the temple spouts forth holy 
water. In honour of the occasion, oblations of 
kariiha grass and boiled rice are thrown on the 
sea- waves to depai*ted ancestors. 

Another reason for the impox'tance of the 
yaa’akkalx7(^VM, given in the neighbourhood, refers 
to a quaint local custom, and has almost passed 
into a pi’ovei’b. Marriage connections are held 
to be at an end and all I'elationship to have been 
tei'minated, if a handhu (kinsman) fails to put 
in his appeai'ance in a tarawad or family-house, 
on the vdvii, day. This odd social canon is still 
tenaciously clung to by all good folk at Yai^akkaJ, 
TJ. Balaeeishnan Nair. 

INITIAL L AND K. 

Lately, in a case before me, a native of 
Bengal, a convict in Poi’t Blair, was indifferently 
named Nadhia Ohand and Ladixia Chand. He is 
recorded in the list of convicts as Ludhia Chand- 

R. 0. Temple. 

to be dedicated to Bh^avatS, Ganapati, Ayyappan, and 
Daksbinarn'Clrtti, — Ex).] ; 
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a = 0 in Sanskrit derivatives in Burmese. 325 :S. 


A in dm represents mi 173 

Af U, M = Om, ex];)lained 173 


abms •— enquiry into the plant, 314 ; 

Kiimphius on the plant, 316 ; — the jjreca- 

torius, varieties of, explained, 314 ; colors 
of the seed, 314 ; black and I'ed variety is 
the type of weight, 314; seed, names for, 

314; Burmese names for, 314; old Chinese 
names for, 316; Dutch names for, 316 ; old 
German names for, 316; Malay names for, 
discussed, 316 :ff. ; — as a weight standard, 
discussion on, 314 jBE. ; is practically a con- 
ventional weight, 315; as standard of 
weight must be conventional, 317; popu- 
lar weight of, 2 grs. Tx*oy, 315; actual 
weights of, discussed, 815 ; == half adenan^ 
i/iera seed popularly, 314 ; — confused with 

adenanthera pamnina 341 

Achyutarayaof Yijayanagara, a date of, 

noted ..330 1, 332 

adenaiithera, enquiry into the plant, 314 fE. ; 
Eumphius on the plant, 316 ff. : — seeds 
described, 315; names for, 314; Burmese 
names for, ^314 ; old Chinese names for, 

816 f.; old Dutch names for, 316; Malay 
names for, discussed, 316 ff.; old Portuguese 
names for, 317 as a weight standard, dis- 
cussion on, 314 ff. ; is practically a conven- 
tional weight 315; as standard of weight 
must be conventionalised, 317; popular 
weight of, 4 grs. Troy, 315; = two abms 
seeds popularly, 314; confused with abrus 
precatorius, 314 ; mistaken for mahuyd 


seed 314 n. 

adhibhUita^ the meaning of 175 

adhidai'da, the memmg oi 175 

Adhiyajm^ the meaning of 175 

Aeng Route, the first account of the..,..,,..... 41 

Air-spirits, 246 fiE. ; in the Konkan 248 

Ajmer, ongin of the name, 161 ff. ; origin of 

the town 161 

(,fj) hhoet, a ten of viss 323 

alcohol, a spirit home 94 

almoiids as an article of barter 283 

Alur, a village in Tiavancore 146 

= S. 1478 ejq)ired 331 


Andaman Tokens, the, 192 ft: — the first 
dated 1860 in MS., 193; the second dated 
1860 in MS., 193 ; the third dated 1861 in 
copper, 193; the fourth d^ted 1866 in 
copper, 193 ; the fifth dated 1867 on card, 

193 : — forgeries of ... ... 194 


ahgdrakij the fourth iithi of the dark half ... 178 

antahharana, the term eii)lained 170 

Asavaili = Asaval near Ahmaddbad, 195 ; the 

name discussed 39 

dtmd vdisvdnarai the psychological meaning 

of 170 

dtman, the psychological meaning of 170 

dtman ^mjua, the term explained 170 

dhnan tdijasa = mvritii^ the term explained. 170 

AttaHka = Atoll 228 

Attic salt — a derivation for the expression... 10 

ava = yiV6 328 

aylaluvi = abrus ^7*ecatorius seed 316 

aylaru pidjar = abrzis precaio7*nis seed 316 

aylaru-pohon ah^iis precatorius seed v..... 316 


b initial = jp in Sanskrit deiivatives in Bur- 
mese 326 

Badarasiddhi identified with the modern 

Borsad 39 

hahishharanai the psychological meaning of. 170 

Bahundfi, awoman of the Pulindas 34 

Baindavi, a former name for Yanavi^si, 33 ; = 

Yanavfisi 78 

Baitdl PaclMf a folktale version of 303 ft 

Bfila, an evil spirit.... 105 

Banaausi = Yanavfisi 78 f. 

hark cloth in the Nicohars, 265 f. ; only used 
by the women, 266 ; made of split cocoanut 

leaves 265 

Baro'la, the name discussed 40 

Barudra = Baroda 40 

Barter, generally, discussed, 261 — in the 

Par East, discussed, 260 fE. : — in natural 
produce, discussed, 281fE. ; in manufactured 
articles, discussed, 285 values stated 
in cash, 264 f. : — articles of, as money of 
account, among the Chins, 312 f. : — trou- 
bles of trade by, explained, 212 in al- 
monds, 283; in cattle, 285; in cloth, 286 f. ; 
in cocoanuts, 283 ; cotton used in, 283 ; in 

drums, 287 ; in earthenware, 288 ; in glass 
bottles, 287 f . ; in glass jars, 287 f . ; in gold 
and silver trees, 289 f.; in* lives,’ 285; in 
livestock, 285 ; in mulberries, 283 ; in oxen, 

285; in rice, 281 f.; m skins, '286 f.; 
in tea bricks, 285 f • additional notes 

on 311ft 

bees’ wax as a form of currency in Borneo 312 


* betel-quid-taking-time ’ 273 

B6fch^la = Y^t41 303 


hhad/rdi the seventh Uthi of the dark half ... 178 
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Bliairoba = Xala-Bbairar, an eartli-spirit ... 278 

hhalcti-jijndsa, the term explained 213 

Bharo, story of 337 ff. 

Blifita, Panjnrli spoken of as a new, 61 : — 
the foim of a big, is the form of a big 

man 49 

Bhftta-worship, * a man to • represent the 

Bhtita’ 37 

Bh^tas wandering in the form of the wind ... 51 

hldji‘Zaga ^ saga 316 

birds, the language of, 27 ; in folktales 134 

birth customs in Malabar 84 

hissa = vissa 320 n. 

blood, mixing, with rice, as a cure 25 

bd(Z), a Burmese weight, 319: — = 320 
rahiikds == jpaZa, 325 ; — pronounced 

326 : — = pala by etymology 325 

Boradra = Boridi-a 40 

Boridra, the proper form of Barodra 40 

Borivadraka 5= Barodra 49 

Bdrsadas = Borsidhas, a sept of Brahmans... 39 

Borsidh = Borsad 39 

B6i*sidhas, a sept of Brahmans 39 

bottles, glass, as an article of barter 257 f. 

Brahma described as N^r^yana’s servant ... 48 

Brahmanical thread as a spirit- scarer 129 

Brahmapurush, an earth- spirit 278 

Brahmarakshas, an earth- spirit, 278 : — a 

story of a 305 

Browne, Horace, an authority on Burmese 

weights 323 f. 

Budli-dslitami, the eighth iithi on a Wed- 
nesday 178 

bullion, fineness of, in Burma, told by appear- 
ance, 156 weight of, art of testing the, 

157 : — in Burma, referred to silver stand- 
ards, 156 : — currency in Bmma, age of, dis-. 
cussed, 232 fE. ; in China, reference to, 

233; the effects of, 197 ff.; the evil of a, 
discussed, 211 ; caution of ti-avellers as 

to, 201 f. : — money explained, == uncoined 
currency, 155 j stamped, common in Burma, 

157 : — use of chipped, as currency, 160 If. ; 

use of, in Tibet 160 f. 

Burma, a musket that exploded without 
gun-powder belonging to the Xing’ of, 

explained 40 

Burma, coinage, introdticed by Xing Mindon, 

155; represents the whole evolution of 

coinage, 154; began 1861 A. D. 154 

Burmese, script, note on, 322 translitera- 
tion, 321 f. ; accents explained, 322 : — 
weights, discussed in detail, 318 ; terms 

for Indian copper money, 322 f . : — Sanskrit 

words in '325 f. 

Burmese War of 1824, an unpublished docu- 
ment regarding the 40 


caju-lale = ahms precatorhis seed 316 

calendar of wood, the, among the Nicobarese. 217 

Cambodian dates in the Saka Era 148 

candareen, the origin of the term explained, 

316 ; variants of the word, 314 ff. ; == con- 

dorin = condori, 315 f.; = mangelin 317 

candarin = candureen 316 

candiel = klidndi 245 n. 

candil = Ichdndi 245 n. 

candj = hhdncU 328 n., 329 n, 

cannibalism in the , Nicobars 266 f. 

Car-Nicobar, variations of terms from the 

other Nicobar Islands 269 S. 

cattle as an article of barter 285 

Caves in the Amherst District, Burma, a list 

of 336 

caxa, caxaes = cash, the Chinese coin 222 

cepaygua = sapeque 223 

elhokwd and chakwi, in folk -tales 134 f, 

Chalukyas of Badtoi, Western, date in Saka 
Era, 146; — of Xalyana, Western, date in 
Saka Era, 146; — Chalukyas, Eastern, 

date in Saka Era 147 

Chandikd, a heroine of the Yanavasi Legend, 33 
Ohandrasarma, a Brahman, hero of a folk- 
tale .; 304 

Chandrapushkarani, a tirtha 168 

* charity ’ in folktales 54 

chashvi-i-lchuriis = abnis precat orhis seed..316 n. 

Ch6da, an earth-spirit 278 f. 

Cheda-mam§,=: DncleChMa = Cheda 279 

cheehaw = sitM 257 

chela, additional note on the word 341 

chehey ^ siihe 257 

chehoy == sithe 257 

Cheraman Perumal, his connection with the 

Xollam Era 116 

chikail ^ sithe 257 

chinyw^ = aims precatorius seed 314, 319 

Chittakdda =? Chitor 195 

Choja-Xeralapuram =X6ttar 144 

Cholas, three doubtful dates in Saka Era 147 

chronograms in Tamil literature 109 

cMiddwni, eclipses on certain days 178 

cloth as an article of barter 286 f. 

cock’s-eyes = alms precatorius seeds ...... 316 n. 

oocoanuts as an article of barter, 283 ff. ; a 
table of exchange values in, 284 ; as money 

of account ; 312 

coin, definition of the term, 160 : coins as 
tokens, 158 : — chipped as if bulHon, in the 
Maldives, 161; in Tibet, 160 f. : — explana- 
tion of the South-Indian term pan 19 

coinage in Burma began 1861 A. D., 154: 
recent date of, 201 : — the whole evolution 
of coinage represented by, 154; steps 'in 
the evolution of 160 
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colar = hvld = a stranger in Burmese 43 

common labour in Indian villages 196 

compass, points of the, among the Nico- 

barese 274 j£. 

condori = adenanthera^corollaria) seed, 316 

= candareen S16 

condori ^arvum = candareen 316 

condorin=i cowdori (candareen). ... 316 

condorium = candareen 317 

condoi'jn = candareen 317 

conduri = candareen = adenanthera jpavo- 

nina 317 n. 

Cooke, an authority on Burmese weights ... 323 f . 

Coorg, Kings of, date in Saka Era 148 

copper money, Indian, Burmese terms for... 3221 


GoraaUlcruyd := adenanthera pavonina ...... 316 

corollaria parvifolia =r adenanthera pavo^ 

nina 316 

cotton as an article of barter 283 

Council on a Cot, explanation of the phrase... 18 
counters, brass card-, used as currency 157 


cowries as currency discussed, 2901: — an 
early notice of their use as currency, 160 ; 
an early description of, 159 f.; — as per- 
sonal ornaments, 159 f. : — Bhavi/ui- ...... 91 

Ooyan, the Malay measui’e 329 n. 

Cox, Hiram, on Burmese weights 328 

Crab’s-eye = abrm precaiorius seed...... 314, 327 

cradil == hhandi through Widri ('0,. ‘....246n* 

Orawfurd on Burmese weights 326 f. 

‘‘ crescent money, explained.. 161, 233 

currency vs, barter, examined, 21 1 f . ; — un- 
coined, explained, 155 ; in Burma, lateness 
of, 155 f . : — without coinage, methods of 
dealing in, 206 f, : — instance of an ancient 
iTiler’s knowledge of the value of an exact, 

202 : — non-metallic, in the Ear East, dis- 
cussed, 260 : — conventional, discussed, 

290 f . : — bullion-, value and weight must 
both be stated in, 203 : — use of lump, of 
fluctuating intrinsic value, 202 : — token-, in 
the Maldives, 161 among the peasantry 
in the East, 157 f. : — origin of, suspicion as 
to, among peasantry, 159 ; — notions as to, 
among the ancient Jews, 159 : — dealings at 


the Burmese Court in 1822-3 200 f . 

dakev ^ iicksbl 256 

danaq confounded with tanka 236 

ddnaq, various forms of 241, 243 

Dandaka Forest, the, in folktales 27 

Danduvakesa, a king of Yijayanagara 307 

^dng == ddnuq, 240 : — taMa 240 

ddhg = tanka 236 

ddngh tanka 239 

cldhgh = tanka 235 

dank tanka. 285 


Dates of the Hai'sha Era, 29 1S.. of the 
Saka Era in Inscriptions, 146 ff., 329 JS. : 

— Irregular, 7 : — in bright foi-t- 
nights, 2 ff. : — amdnia, 5 ff . : — pi^rni^. 
mdnta, 5 ff.: — -in current years, 2 ; in expired 
yeai-s, 2 f 5, 7 ; in Southern expii*ed years, 

3 f., 6 ; in Northern expired years, 5 f. ; in 
Northern expii-ed or Southern cuirent 
years, 8 ; — of the Yikmma Era from Palm- 
leaf MSS., 1 ; Irregular Dates, 2 ; Eegular 

Dates 1 

day, divisions of the, among the Nico- 

barese 271 ff. 

days of the week in Inscriptions, Sukra, 32 ; 
Sunday, 331 f. ; Monday, 331 fl. ; Tuesday, 

830, 332 f . ; Thursday, 330 f . ; Saturday 382 

days of the week in MS. dates, ^ditya, 
Sunday, 2; bhauma, 5 f.; bhaumav («tc) 
(Tuesday), budha, 3 ; guru, 3 ; ravi, 2 ; 

sani, 4, 6 5 so° (soma), 3 ; soma, 2, 4 f 7 ; 
sOkra........ 2 


days, festal, of the Hindu Lunar Calendar, 

177 Diwali, 308; Gordhan, 308; 

Makar-k^-Sanki-ant 308 

deenga = tanka 241 

denaing^ tanka,.,*,, 239 

denga :=ss tanka 238, 244 

dengga &= tanka 243 

dengi = tanka,,.,,. 242 

dengui s= tanka 237 

D6va-pushkai'ani, a * tank ’ for the Bhdtas ... 50 

Devai-aja of MaisOr, a date of, noted 333 

Ddvendra, * King of the Gandarvas/ a story 

of - 304 

devil-dancer, choice of a 67 

Devil-Worship of the Tuluvas, Mr. Manner’s 

Yariants of Bumeirs tales 47 

dhanaka(=? di^aq). 242 

Dhimanta, a folk-hero 28 

Didd^, daughter of Simharaja of Lohara ...... 226 

ding = tanka 240 

dihgd, derivation of 235 

dihgd means ‘a coin,’ 235 used ‘for rupee,’ 

208 : = tanka, 240 and tickal are both 

descendants of tanka * 235 

dingga = tanka * 243 

disease, the demon origin of 50 

Divasarma, a Brahman of Gannavtoi a hero 

of folktales - 139 

Diwali, the, a day of rest 308 

doktai, half -plus, the term explained............ 218 

donkey-riding as a punishment 56 

Double-key, a note on the term> 335 f* * 
doubleky = d/tihbeligei 335 ; doublefcees, 

335; = doublekye 385 

dreams in folktales 133 

drums as an article of barter 287 
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drunkeniiess — oiigin of ceremonial, 94 f. : 
among the eai’ly tribes of the Central Pro- 



chibhelijet the coin 

dung as a cure, in folktales 

Dui'buddhi, a folktale hero * So 

Durdama, the fisheman, a hero of Y anavasi.. 75 

Durga as a tutelary goddess 224 

Durgatha, a Brahman hero of folktales 138 

Durnaja = Durdama 77 

D'wijakii’tti, ‘king of Cholamandala’...«...M..* 109 


Godra, the name discussed 40 

gold, a ‘ pinch ’ of, in 1556 A. I) 2S3 

gondjo = adenanthera ^avonina seed 317 

go7iho cahega jpreta = gondjo 317 

gonzo chajgete = gondjo 317 

Govaitana identified with the modern 

Kotna 39 

Gordhan, the day after the Diwali 808 

Grammar, Kasmiri, notes on 188 fi:, 

Ghga, Guru, as a snake-god 84 

guhja = mti 314 

Guttas of Guttal, date in Saka Era 147 


eaiihemvare as an article of barter ......... 288 

earth-spiidts, list of the best known ...277 fi. 

eclipses risible in Southern India noted in 

dates * 880 

(hklaiis in dates 332 f. 

ekal'Cm, the term esplained 170 


Era, Saka, discussed at length, 146 ff. : — 
nomenciatui'e of, discussed at length, 

148 :S.; — locality of, discussed, 146 ; 

territorial spread of, 148 : — dates of the, 329 . 

Ems, Kollam, discussed, 113 flc, ; Saptar- 
shi, discussed, 118; Siistrasamvatsara = 


Saptarshi, 118 ; Traranoore, the three 113 f . 

Eininda Muni, a folk-hero 25 


Eschange, general notes on the variation of, 
inFai' East, 309 : — mistakes as to calculat- 
ing, in hooks, 309 : — note on ancient ratios 
of, 311 ; — between silver and gold in XII, 
XIII, XIY Centuries A. D., 309; up to 
XYII Century A.D, in the East, 309 f. ; in 
Cochin-China, 310; in Chinese Sh^n States, 

310; in Siam, 310; definite rates of, in 
Bui-ma, 310:— between silver and lead in 
Buma, 3101 : —between silver and tin in 
Southern Burma 311 


fate, part played by, in folktales 138 

feathers, use of, in folktales 107 

fettees = pitis 328 

Pire-legend, the Andaman, 14 ff.; its likeness 

to the Prometheus Legend 16 

Pii'e-spirits 246 

Folktales in the Central Provinces, 54, 104 f., 

133, 165 :i^., 19.5 1 , 280 ,* — in Southern 
India, 811; in Salsette 337 ff, 


Gana Yidya Saujivini, a modem Treatise ofi 


Hindu Music, noticed 56 

gandal = gmM 245 n. 

Gangas, Eastern, of Xalinganagara, date in 
Saka Era, 147: —Western, dates in Sto 
Era, 147, 330 : — of Gangav^di = Western 

Gangas ]47 

God, the ‘ secret ’ names of 214 

Godhra == Godra 40 


Hadal, a water-spint 293 

Haimantaka, a folk-hero 28 

Hamilton, Alexander, on Burmese weights ... 327 

hanging as a punishment in folktales 105 

Harihara II. of Yijayanagara, a date of, 

noted 331 

Hai’sha of Kasmir 227 

Harsha Era, Dates of the 29 fi*. 

Hedali = Hadal 293 

Blndu titles for Mnsalmans, instances of ... 224 

Mnong = bark cloth.............. 265 

Holy Stones 252 

Hopkinson, Col., of the First Burmese War, 

notes on 41 

Hoysalas, dates of the, noted, 330 f. ; — of 

Dorasa-mudra, date in Saka Era 147 

hridi ay an, the term explained 175 

Hunda, the Pulinda hunter, a hero of the 

YanavSsi Legend 35 

Hushkapura = Dshkiir 227 


Ids Ide Malacca ^ ahrus precatoHus 316 

llias (Mehtar), his connection with Lai Beg... 83 
Indian liquorice = aims precatorius seed ... 314 
Indische PalcBographiei 'Buhlei% noticed ... 336 

indHyay the meaning of 170 

Lidumukhi, a courtesan of the Yijayanagar 

Court 20 

inscriptions, their value to history, 57 ; value 
of the Asoka, 57 ; — Travancore, a note 

on 113 

Inscriptions, edited • — 

in the Harsha-Safixvat from the PaS3^b...29 f. 

HhajurS-ho of Harsha- Sam vat 30 f. 

Hottar, 392 M. E 143 

Kottar, 392 M. E., dated in the reign of 

Sri-Yira-Rtoan K 6 ralavarman 145 

E:6ttar„396 M. E. 145 1 

' Eottir, 396 M. E., dated in the reign of 
, . Sri-Yira-Bamaii Keralavarman 146 

Panjaur of Harsha-Samvat 29 

Puruvari, 335 M. E 141 f. 

Puruvari, 335 M. E., dated in the reign of 
Yira-Bavivarman 143 
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ion=:ydngdb 259 

iron, ingots, as an article o£ baiiier 288 £. 

iron-ware as an article o£ barter 28S f . 

Ibara Bailal, a Lero o£ tbe Panjurli Legend ... 53 
Isnkatbakkidigddu o£ Yacliavdra, a bero of 

folktales * 139 

hmra = S. 899 expired, 330 : = S. 1319 331 


jcigrat, the term, explained 173 

Jakkai = Jokhai, an eartb-spiiit 279 

Jh'awa, the name of Andaman Tiibe — its 

pi’obable origin 18 

Jarimari, an epidemic spirit 249 

jars, glass, as an article of barter 287 f. 

Javan dates in the Saka Era 148 

jayct, the twelfth, tithi 178 

Jaya and Yijaya, the watchmen guarding 

the god Ni.rayana 47 

Jayachchandra, a story of Ill 

Jayasratha of Panchala, a folktale abont 137 

jayanUjthetwelithtithi 178 

Jayanti, a former name for Yanavdsi... 33, 78 

Jayantipnra = Yanavasi 79 

Jayasimha of Kasmir 278 

jettons used as cniTency 157 

Job’s Teai's == seed of coix lacryma .........314 n. 

Jokhiii 5= Jakhdi 279 

Judson, an authority on Burmese weights... 323 f. 

KIdambas of Hangal, date in Saka Era 147 

Kafri, an earth-spirit 279 

Kaitabha, son of Snda 73 

Kaitabh^svara = Kaitabha 7 5 

Kakatiyas of Worangal, date in Saka Era ... 147 

Kala-Bhairav = Bhairoba 278 

Kalachuryas of Kalyapa, date in Saka Era ... 146 

kdlayuhta = S. 1420 expired 330 

Kalenaka = Knliyan 228 £. 

Kali, a storm goddess 248 

Kali Era, a note on the nseof, in Travancore 113 f. 

Kalinga, the King of, in folktales 28 

Kalyanapnra, in folktales 27 

Kandahar in folktales represents Rajptlt§,n§.... 25 n. 
Kanthirava Narasar^ja of MaisOr, a date of, 

noted 333 

I^annadeva = Karna II. 195 

Karaga, a hero of the Panjurli Legend ...... 63 

fcarawas in inscriptions 333 

K^rkotadrahga = Drang 229 

Karpataka, hero^of a folktale 307 

K^sadraha == Kl,sandra 40 

Ktondra, the name discussed ... ... ... ... ...... 40 

Kasmir, ancient topography of 225 

Kathay Salones = Selungs 86 

Kattil Subh^d^r, see Subhad^r of the Got ... 20 
Kaumudi, a former name for Yanav^i ......33, 78 

Jmvirdj, as a Musalman title ............. ........ ^ 28 


Kesava Bhat, the hero of a South-Indian 

Polktale 18 f. 

ketaki flower, the story of the, at Yanavasi... 71 

Khari Biver, name discussed 40 

King Charles’ Tears = ahrus jprecatorms 

seed 314 n. 

Kishmaksha, the father of Suda 72 

Kochchi = Cochin, has the same root as 
Korkai and Kollam, 114; = Kolachcbai ... 115 
Jcol = royal town, 115: — in Kollam, Korkai 
{Jcol -b Jcai) and Kochchi = Kolachchai, 

means seaport, harbour 115 

hollamy various explanations of the word, 

115 f. ; a tendtorial term, 114; — = Ko- 
lamba, 1J5: — has the same root as 
Kochchi = Cochin, 114 ; as Korkai ......... 114 

Kollam Era, a note on, 113 f. : explained, 

114 . ; the event it is intended to eom^ 

memorate discussed.,.., 116 £. 

Icondori = candareen 316 


hondorid)atot,ng adenantliera 'pavonina seed. 3 16 

Tcorava, a birth custom in Malabar 84 

Korkai, the oldest known capital of the 
Pandyas, 114 : = kol •+■ Jcai, 114 : has the 
same root as Kochchi = Cochin, 114; as 

Kollam..,,,....,....,,,,,.,..,,,., 114 

Kdttdr, names for, 144 f. : = Ch61a-K4rala- 

puram, 144; = Mummudi-Ohdlanalltir 142 

krUhnala = raii,,, 314 

Krishnar^ja of MaisQr, a date of, noted 333 

Krishnaraya of Yijayanagai-a, a date of, 

noted. 330, 832 f. 

Kshatrapas, the Western, their terms for 

‘year’ 153 

Kshemagupta of Kasmir, his marriage with 

Didda 226 

Kshitiraja, son of Yigrahamja of Lohara 226 

Kularjak of Alhertlni = Tatakuti 229 £. 

Kumudra, a sacred stream in the Dharwap 

District... 7i 

KumbhS»nda, a Pulinda 36 

Kuntibhoja, ‘ King of Anantapur 223 

Kuruhkudi = Tii'ukkuruhkudi in Tinne- 

velly 142 

Kuthuveluku, heroine of a folktale * 165 

Jcybt, a Burmese weight, 319 : = tickal, 320; 

= rupee, 321: table of ordinary bazar 
expressions for parts of the 321 


I and n, initial,......*.... 342 

Lahtlr of Albdrflni is Lohata ... ...... 230 

Lai Beg, etymology of 83 

Ulan, the term explained 107 

land measurement system of Tanjore ex- 
plained * 143 


letter, an authority on Burmese weights... 819 jf. 
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Laulii^war = Lahore 230 

LauhOr of AlherOni is Lohara 230 

life-index — instance of 108 

* lives ^ as an article of barter 285 

livestock as an article of barter 285 

Loh Kot = Lohara 231 

Lohara, the Castle of, 225 ff. : its importance 
in Kasmir History, 225 : is in the Loh^rin 
Yalley in P^chh, 225; now totally ruined, 

232 : referi'ed to in Alb^rdni’s Indica 229 f- 

Loharakotta == Lohara 225 

LoMiin Valley, the 225 f. 

Loran = LoMrin 226 

lump silver> use of, as currency 201 

lunations, terms for the, in the Nicobars ...... 270 


II in Om ve^^e&eRtB susJiupti 173 

Madhu, son of Suda 73 

Madhuka, the linga at Yanavdsi 71 

Madhuk^ a naJtne for Yanav^si 38 

Madhukesvara, the god of the Yarada 
Hiver, 34; = Madhuka, 71 : — the story of, 

35 f. : — the origin of the name 72 

mahddtddaU^ the eight kinds of the twelfth 

iithi 17g 

^mMjaydi the seventh tithi of the bright 

half 178 

Mahamari, an epidemic spii’it 249 

Mahavira, a folktale king of “Kandahar’’ ... 25 
Mahmdd of Ghazni, his connection with 

Lohai'a 231 

MahmM Shdh, a common ‘ royal ’ name in 

the Dakhan 27 

muJiuyd seed mistaken for adenanthera pavo- 

nina seed ,.314 

Mairavi, a cave near Yanavast 73 

Mais£lr, Kings of, date in Saka Era 148, 333 f. 

Makar-k^-Sankrdnt, a day of rest 308 

Makai’a-(IJttar§»yana)-samkrdnti... 332 

Malcom on Burmese weights 327 

Malla, a king of YanavM, 36 : — his defeat 

by Hunda..... gg 

Mall&rjuna of Lohara, a pretender 229 

manaSf the meaning of 17 q 

Manasasaras, a story of the Lake 112, 252 

Mandi Yalley in the Pir Pantsal Eange * 228 

Manddkya Upanishad 109 

mangelin = candareen 31 <7 

= mangelin 31 ^ 

inianus gun, the term explained 107 n. 

marks, sect-, as a spirit- scarer, 127 : — skin- 

128 ! 

mmiage custom, in Malabar, 342 : — in the 

14Q 

JVmrt^da, a Brahman, a hero of the Yana- 


martyrology, a point in Indian 280 

Maruts, storm-gods 247 

inat~pyd = pie 323 

Manng Bah Wah, the Burmese writer, a note 

on his writings tiOl n. 

Metal Tokens Act, Indian, its bearing on 

currency 157 

metamorphosis in folktales — hero into a fly.. 107 
metempsychosis, an instance of rooted 

Indian belief in 133 n 

Mhaish^sm*, an earth-spirit 279 

Mhasoba = Mhaishdsur 279 

Mhaskoba = Mhaishdsur 279 

Mindon, King of Burma, introduced the 

coinage 155 

miracles, supplies of food in folktales 340 

moles, lucky 128 

money, Anglo-Indian denominations for, 
adaptation of, in Burma, 320: Indian 
copper, Burmese terms for, 322 f. : — fre- 
quently mentioned in the Jdtahas or Zdt$, 

234 ; expressions used for, in the Jdtahas 

are all weights... 234 

months in MS. Dates : — 

dshadha 3 ^ 5 ^' 332 

bhadi*apada 8 

bh^drapada g 

bhadrava 4 

bhddravS 3 

chaitra 4 

jylshtha 4 ^ 6 

laukika-kdrtika 2 

kartika 2 5 

3 . 5 , 7 

mdha (m^gha) 2 

marga^^ 2 

pausba 2 

phalgima 2 

phMguna 3 

prathama jyeshtha q 


sr&vana.. 


vaisSkha ggg 

months in Inscriptions ' 

bhadrapada intercalary... 332 

jyaishtha 32 

ly^shtha intercalary 332 

months, lunar, in the Nicobars, names of ...269 f. 
mu, a Burmese weight, 319 ; small, explained, 

320 decimal scale of, explained, 320 ; 


vdsi Legend., 


quatemaiy scale of, explained 

mudrds, the Buddhist, explained 
mnlberries as an article of barter 
Mukdi == JakkM 


Mnmmndi-Cholanallto 


Munjfii, an earth-spirit 

279 

n and Z, initial , 

342 
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naksliatras in Inscriptions : — 

Kasta. 838 

Mrigasirsha 333 

Echini ...,33*2 

Uttara-Bliiulrapada 331 

naksliatras in jMS. Dates : — 

Hasta 4 

name, the forbidden, in folktales 134 

names, oiDprobrious, a note on 140 

Nandana, ‘ King of Malabar’ 26 

Narasa of Yijayanagara, a date of, noted 330 

Narasiriiha I., the Hoysala, a date of, noted... 331 

nats in Burma 297 

Navakofei Narayana Setti, hero of a South 

Indian folktale 18 

Navlai = Jakhai 279 

Nayakas of Yelur, a date in &aka Era.... 148 

ngioe, * silver,’ used also for * rupee ’ 208 

ngvjudmgd, ‘silver coin,’ used also for 
‘rui^ee’ 208 f. 


Nicobarese, notes on the, 265 : — numera- 

tion, origin of, 217; use both the dii-ect and 
inverse methods of numeration, 218 ; 
numeration on the fingers, 217 ; reckon by 
the score (vigesimal system), 217 : a 
* score,’ the lowest number of cocoanuts 
enumerated by the, 217 ; their e?:pressions 
for collective numbers, 221 ; their notions 
of expressing fmctions, 220 ; numerals and 
arithmetic, 217 : their methods of addition 
and subtraction, 220 : never attempt mul- 
tiplication or division, 220 : use of numeral 
coefficients, among the, 221 f. : — divisions 
of the day and night, 271 JBE. ; their expres- 
sions for recuiTent time, 221 : mode of 
reckoning time and distance, 273 ffi. : their 
method of expressing distance, 222: — 
points of the compass, 274 f . ; steeling by 
the sun and stars, 275 f. ; winds and 
clouds, 276 1: astronomy in the, 268 ff.; 
divisions of the year, 269 f. ; — bark-cloth 
in the, 265 f. : — cannibalism, .266 f . : — 

swimming ........267 f. 

night, divisions of , the, among the Nico- 
barese, 271 ; divisiqi^s of time on moon- 

light, among thq Nicobarese, 273: — 
process of reckoning time by, among the 


Nicobarese — 273 

nigori in Bunnese explained 322 n. 

nivvitfi r= dtman tdijasa^ the tem explain- 
ed 170 

Ndrzana, a courtesan of Delhi in folktales ; 

? a corruption of Ndr Jahan 20 

ocidi siurnorum = dbrus ^recaiorius seed 316 

ogres, properties of, in folktales 106 

ointment as a spirit-scarer 10 


c7j-7io = bark-cloth 266 

Om, the term explained, 173 : — the meaning 
of the symbol, 170; — the Yedic ^dew of 

the term, 173 : — = trikduSa 175 

6m mani ‘padmc^ the sense of the expression 

explained 175 

ordeal, an, in the Panjab 196 

oxen as an article of baiter 2S5 


Padaj the writer of Asoka’s Sidddxiur inscrip- 


tions 334 f. 

padmakuyuga, a meeting of the sixth and 

seventh titliis on a Sunday 178 

pai^sdn4ahyd = a pice 322 

paksliavardhini, the t^eUth tithi 173 


pala, the ancient Indian copper standard Troy 
weight, 318 : — importance of the, as a 
standard weight, 818 : = 320 raktikds, im- 
liortance of the xDroportion thus observed, 

318 : = 5o(Z) =320 ralciikdSf 325 ; = 1)^(1) by 

etymology 325 f. 

Paujurli, ongin of the Bhuta, 47 ffi. : — ®*' es- 
tablishment ” of, 66 : — as a great boar born 
from the perspiration of Narayana, 48 : — 

the name given 50 

pdpandsini, the twelfth iiilii 178 

paper as cuiTency discussed, 291 f. : — in the 
Andaman Islands, 292 n. : — in the Cocos - 

Keeling Islands 292 n. 

Pai*asui*^ma, a variant of the legend of 342 

Paxnotsa = Prfin^ 225 

pdrthiva = S. 1387 expired .332 n, 

Parana Bhaktas, Wind-worshippers..*.. 247 

phala, a weight of silver =:paZa 210 

pe, a Burmese weight, 319 : — small, explain- 
ed 320 


peiya = teiya = iayd explained.... 329 

pih\>dt a Burmese weight, 319 : — = viss ...320 n. 

pettys = pitis, 328 : — Pegue copper 328 

pice = pai^sdn-tahyd in Bm’mese 323 

pichis = pitis 328 

pie = mdt-pyd in Burmese 328 

Pir-i-Dastagir, his connection with Lai Beg. 83 

pissa ssa vissa 320 n. 

pitis, small brass, capper or tin money 

among the Malays 328 

plavanga = S. 1769 expired 332 

pon, a small gold coin in Tanjoi’e 19 

possession by Bhfita, an instance of 63 

prdjna, the meaning of 170 

pramdtMn == S. 1082 current 331 

pravrUti of pumsha, the term explained ... 170 


prinsep’s account of the assay of the Ava 


BtOHon, 1826... 327 

Pi'ometheus Legend, its likeness to the 

Andaman Fire-legend 16 

Prints = Pfinchh 226 
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Pulikusi, a woman of the Pulindas 
Pulindas, the trihe, mentioned ... 

the term ex^jLiined 

pivezds of Burmiij Ijiiciiaess of thu 
21 iff/ioUj the lerm explained ......... 

qnoyane = cojan - - 


Bajaiuiri == Rajauri 227 

raja,% the meaning of I/O 

rahat = rati = ahms ^^rccatorius seed *^10 

mlshasa = fe. 1118 CTirrent 030 

rak(il:d = rat'l, ni4 : — run 320 to the fala, 

in ancient Indian standard weights 318 

Bamaddra of Yijayanagara, a date of, noted... 331 
Bana Mamdalikka of Y anianathali (Y aiithli)... 105 

RaDasihgaiialldr = Erneil Tdluka. 146 

Banjit Singh, his connection with Lohara ... 231 


Bashti’akdtas of Mfilkhed, date in feaka Bra... 146 
raU, the term conveys a conventional weight, 

315; = alms seed, 314 f = by confnsion 
also adenantliera seed, 314 C : and dotible 
mi% confnsion of, explained, 314 ; douhle, 


explained. ^18 

Battas of Sanndatti, date in 6aka Bra ...... 147 

rauim == fe. 1 542 expii'ed 381 

Taundaw ^ yonffdo ,259 

red -hand, the, stamped at Tilokpdr Temple... 84 

Bed Sapjjanwood == Red Sandalwood 314 n. 

Red Sandalwood, term explained, 314 n. : — 

seed = adenanihera pavonina. 814 

Red Sanderswood == Red Sandalwood ...... 314 n. 

Redwood seed = adenantkera pawnmd ...... 314 

rJi-oom == 1/on^do 259 

ribbons, a spirit-scarer 7 

rice as an article of barter 281 f. 

ring as a means of recognition, in folktales... 135 

ringdau = yCngdo 259 

rondai yCngdd 259 

rondall ~ yangdo ... 259 

rondaye — 259 

rubies, teai*s tnining into, in folktales ......... 108 

BnmpMns on the plants abrus and adenan- 

them 316 & 

miij forms of, 259 ; = y6ng ~ y6ngdd .»,»,» ... 259 

ntnday ^ ydngdd 259 

rungd^haw = y6ngdb.*», 259 

mpee = hydi, 321 ; — as token 158 

rwetnee = ywetni 203 

Sdcramenkm Caiechimenorum explained ... 11 
Sad^sivari.ya of Yijayanagara, a date of, 

noted......,.,......,.,., 331 

= abrus precaioriiis seed, 316 n. : in ■“ 
^^va= candareen = adenanthera pavonina 

seed 317 n. 

soya- 3 >«fet = adenanthera pavonina seed 316 


saga -iimb angan rokat 31 0 

Saka Era, discussed at Icngtli, 1 1-6 ff. : — no- 
menclature of, discussed at length, 148 ; 

— a note on the use of, in Travancore. 

113 f.; — dates of the 329 

Saka-kala = Saka Era 149 

Saka-Samvat == Saka Era 151 

Saka-varsha = feaka Era 150 

feaka^varshoshv-atitosliu = Saka Era ......... 149 

feak-abde = Saka Era 151 

Sak-abde = Saka Era ... 152 

Saka-vatsare = Saka Era 152 

feakanripa-kal-atita-Saihvatsara SakaEra 150 

Sakanripa-Saiiivatsara = feaka Era 151 ■ 

Sakastasrihga, ‘King of Mallikaxnira ’ 3u7 

sakay = sitM 2.58 

Sake = Saka Era 151 

Sake = Saka Era 151 

Sjilivab a = Sirlivahan a 150 

Salivahana occurring in Saka Date 150 

Salones = Selungs 85 

salt, a widely worshix>pcd guardian, 9 : — as 
a spirit-scarer, 9 ; — consecrated, its uses, 

13 : — over the left shoulder, throwing, 

explained 12 

Samara siha, lord of Ohittakucla (Ohitor) 195 

Stobar^ni, a note on 80 

Samkaracharya, his date still doubtful 117 

Samkrdntis in dates 330 fO. 

samydsmthd, the term oxx)lained 170 

sandhi in Burmese noted 322 

Sanskrit words in Burmese 325 f . 

sania =* sata 223 

sapek =: sapegue 223 n* 

sapeque, derivation of the word, 222 fE. : from 

Malay sapakih 222 

sapocon ^ sapeqm 222 

sapoon sapoco7i — sapeqiie 223 

sappica :=i sapeque 223 

Saptarshi Era, remarks on the 118 

Stodd Alphabet used in an inscription 29 

Stombara = Chambar 228 f . 

Stesvatipura on the banks of the KrislmS>, a 

story of 305 

iariraj the psychological meaning * of ... .... 170 

sarvadhdrin^^. 1460 expired 332 

sarvajit == S. 1390 current 332 f. 

— fe. 1102 expired 331 

sarvOparamaivdt, the term explained 173 

sarndparamatmt sushupti, the expression 

explained 174 

S^sti'asanavatsara = Saptarshi Era 118 

sata, a string of 200 cash 222 

,5a^eZeer, derivation of 280 

saialUe ^ sateleer 280 

S§-tkuv^ris, the, are air -spirits 249 

saZZua, the meaning of 170 


34 
.. 34 
.. 197 
197 f. 
.. 199 
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Satj^apara — the modern Sachor 101 

Satyavakya Eohgiinivavmaii Pormanacli. the 

TVestcrn Gahga, a date o£, noted S30 

Saiyavrata, mfe of Daiiduvahe^a 307 

savage life, not simple 211 

Savarnika = Stlran 229 

Sayyid ’Abdu’l-Qadir Jihtni = Pir-i-Dasta- 

gir 83 

Scott, Js G., an authority on Burmese 

* weights .....324-f. 

seh^ce == sithe 257 

Soilings of Mergui, the 85 110 

S-dtuiiatis of Edmnad, date in feaka Bra 148 

shells as spirit-scarers 91 

Siamese money in 1827 206 

Sibi, * Bing of the BisMda Country,’ a 

story of ...•.304 

Siddlicnita J)ee])Tka, the, noticed 196 

Siharakkhi identified with the modern Serkhi. 39 

Silahara = Silara 147 

Silara = Silara 147 

Sjlaras, date in Saka Era. 147 

silver as currency, 160 : — use of lump as 
currency, 201: — ‘silver hits,’ 198: — 

‘ silver ’ translated by ‘ I’upees,’ 208 : 

— the ‘legal ’ qualities of, 198; quality of, 
its bearing on trade, 202 : — the ‘ face * 
of, 201 f.: — the standard of currency in 
Bui*ma, 156 : — ounces of, in 1297 A. D. 233 

Simhariija of Lohara, fathei* of Didd^ 226 

Simlia-samkranti 331 

Sinda, date in Saka Era 147 

Si tala, worship of, in Calcutta 112 

sitheh = Htkeh = sitl:e 258 

sithe i history of the word 256 ff. 

sithe, the object of giving the derivatives of 

the Burmese word 235 

sithe, fina] I present in derivatives of 245 

isivaratri festival, origin of the, at Vanava- 

st 71 

* skins as an article of bai’ter 286 

small-pox, a superstition as to, in Calcutta... 112 

4obliakrit = S. 1585 expired 333 

S^bhana = sCbliahrit 333 

S'oldeerhorls = aclenanthera pavonina ’316 
solder seeds == adenanthera pavonina seeds. 316 n. 
si07n,avaU, the fifteenth tUM of the dark half 

on a Monday 178 

S6nda, a note on 79 f. 

sSnidcMdmdri 340 

sons, pi’oonring, in folktales 73 

Spearman, an authority on Burmese weights. 323 f. 

spell, breaking a, in folktales 134 

spirit — origin of the term, 94; — origin of the 
application of the term to alcohol 94 ; — 
origin of the application of the term to 
liquor 94 


j spirits, base of belief in, 304 : among the Hindu, 
• are the souls of injured persons, 245 : — 

: fear of spread of in India, 294 :fi. : — must 

1 not touch tbe ground, 140 : — in pey Ion, 

j 295 : — classes of, 2 15 : — Air, 246 fi'. j 

: Earth, 277 ; Epidemic, 249 fi!. ; Fire, 246 ; 

j Plague, 251; TJndergroimd, 294; Water, 

! 293 fi. : — evil, enemies are, 303 ; evil, 


strangers are 

spirit-haunts, bedsteads 

siurit-scarers : — 

Brahmaiiical thread 

moles 

129 

128 

ointment 

...... iO 

ribbons 

7 

salt 

ft 

sect-marks 

127 

shells , 

.. 91 

skin-marks 

128 

spittle * 


sugar 

102 

sulphur 

103 

tattooing 

1*^6 

threads 


umbrella 

... 1291 

spittle — its origin as a spirit-scarer, 97 ; 

as a 

spu'it-scarer, 97; as a guardian, 97 

. — 

horror and honour of, origin of, 97 ; — 

of a 

holy man, properties of the 


h4miihha = S. 1435 expired 


sidna (to a Bhfita), choosing the site, 

62; 

space required for 



Starling’s-eyes =: abms precatorms seeds... 31G n. 
stars, steering by the, among the Bicobarese, 


275 f. 

steering by sun and stara, among the Nico- 


barese 2751 

Stevens, 1775, on Burmese weights 328 

Subhadar of the Cot, explanation of the 

phrase 19 

Subramanya, a god 51 

Subuddhi, a fokltale hero 55 

Suda, an Asura 72 

suffixes, Nicobarese, indicating direction and 

motion 275 

sugar as a spirit-scai'er 102 

sukhd, the fourth titlii of the bright half...,., 178 

suhla = S. 1671 expired 333 

sulphur as a spirit-scarer 103 

sun, steering by the, among the Nico- 

barese 2751 

Sussala of Lohara ......I... 227 

Symes on Burmese weights 328 


tadkal ^ iickdl 254 

tacque taka..., 239 

tdijas, the rncmiag of 170 

iaha = tanka 235 
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tuhjl = tickal 255 

tnkel ^ tickal 256 

takhi = ialia 240 

talnjap == tickal 255 

takijat == tickal - 255 

tali, a strinj? o£ cash 280 

talisman, carried on the head, a folktale 

about a 167 f. 

talij’-sticks among the Nicobarese 217 

tanias, the meaning of 170 

ttvmaflce silver 207 

taviga = tanha 237 

tdiig = tanka 240 

tang a = tanlca 236 

tnngga = taiiha 241 

tanghe = tanka 239 

hhigkd = tanlca 242 

tango = taiika 240 

tangim =ztanha.». 238 

tangue = tanka 239 

tank, a version of the tale of the tank that 

won’t fin 25 

tdiik = ddnaq 241 

tdhk = tanka 235 

iaiihay history of the modem forms of, 

235 E , the origin of both tickal and 
dingdi 235 : — confoimded with danaq, 235 ; 

with ihuk 235 

iankam = tanka 242 

iankha =:taMa 241 

idjiki tanka 239 

iarega, the term explained, 199 : the history 

of the word 199 f. 

tattooing, origin of, 126 ? — root-object is to 
secure luck, 128: — not originally orna- 
mental, 128 : — general object a spirit-home, 

129 ; as a spirit-scaa*er, 126 : — antiquity of.. 127 

tchaiika =s ianka 241 

tea-briobs as an article of barter.. ....285 f. 

teai’s turning into rubies, in folktales ......... 108 

iccaZc = tickal 253 

= tickal 253 

tecul = tickal 245 n., 253 

3=3 tickal 245 n- 

tenga 3=3 taiika 244 

tengkd = taiika 243 

Ungk'afo = diiigd {dingddo) 235 

tenka = kiiika 237 

thieves, testing the intelligence in folktales... 136 

tMk confounded with taka 235 

threads, as spirit-scarer 129 

tical = tickal.......,., 253 

tickal is the standard fiscal weight, 235 : — of 


silver, the, the standard of value, 210 : con- 
f^ion as to the value of, 309 : — valuation 
^ n^neyand property in, 2 04 ff.; super- 


seded by the rupee in places in 1826, 206 ; 

= kyat, 320 : — derivation of, 235 * — 

derived through Talaing fke, h'kt, h'kh, 

245; from taiika through taka, 235 : — and 
diiigd are both descendants of taiika, 235 : 

— history of the word, 253 . : — pronuncia- 
tion of, 245:— the final I in, discussed...... 235 

= tickal 254 

time, mode of reckoning, among the Nico- 
barese 273 f. 

Tinikkurunkndi = Xurunkkudi in Tinne- 

velly 142 

Tirukudi Srinivasa- R^vu, a date of, noted ... 332 

tithi — vaislmavi, noted 333 and n. 

iithis, a. list of the, 178 fi. : — on festal days, 
the fourth, 178 ; the seventh, 178; the 
eighth, 178 ; the eleventh, 178 ; the twelfth, 

178 ; eight kinds of the twelfth, 178 ; the 


fifteenth 178 

f ^5 3= tickal 256 

t6k=:th6k 235 

tokd 3= taka 240 

tokens, irregular, as currency, explained, 

157 : — notes on the Andaman, 192 fi:.; card, 
in the Andamans, 193; copper, in the 

Andamans 193 

Tostoaid^n Pass in Kasmir 226 

transliteration, Burmese, explained 821 f. 

Trant’s Two Years inAva described 41 

trees, gold, as an article of barter, 289 f . ; 

silver, as an article of barter 289 f . 

irikoia, the term explained 170 

irisparSd, the twelfth tithi I78 

tsakai == sitke..,*,, 258 

iseekay = siM 257 

tseetkai ^ sitke ......... 257 

tseitke = sitk^„, 257 

isekkai = sitk^ 257 

isekke 3= sitke 257 

tseikay = sitk^.,* 257 

tsikal = sitkk 257 ' 

tsikee 3= sitkh 257 

isitkai sitke,, 257 

tsitkay = sitke 258 

isjontsjii 3= tsjonisjo 310; 

tsjontsjo 3= ahrns precatorms seed..... ..1 316 

Uanga'h = tanka 241 

tual 3= tickal 253, 328 

iulhee explained 328 

tuck a = taka 256 

iuld, a weight of silver, 209 a note ou Mr. 

J, G. Scott’s use of the term.. ,.325 f. 

tuld-ivishuvaysa^krdnti 331 

iunga 3= Uiika 241 

Tungav.eluku, heroine of a folktale 165 

iunha^ tanka 236 
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tunkam = tanka 2^34. 

tutenagiie = spelter 223 n- 

tycal = tickal 204, 253 


'a in 6m represents smpyid 173 

Uclicliala of Loliara, tlie Px^etender and 

Usm-per 227 

UUd XMn, a nickname of ’Alaxi’ddin 195 

umki’ella, the religious element in the 130 

umbrella, a survival of solar-worship, 131 ; — 
a spirit home, 129 £ ; as a spiiit-scax’er ...129 f. 

mmildni, the twelEth iithi 178 

^ijpdsandt the teim explained 173 

Utkarsha of Xasmir and Lohai'a 226 'f. 

uttardyana samkrdnti 331 

Uttara-Bhadrapad‘3. nakshatra mentioned ... 331 


Yaghelas of Gujarat, a Jaina account of the 
end of the 194 

Y ij ay anti = Y anavS-si ,78 

Vaishnava iithi 330 

vdiiva, the meaning of 170 

Yajasaneya TJpanishad 213 

valuation of propei^y in Burma in pi'e-cur- 

rency days 209 

Yanavdsi, a note on the history of 78 f, 

Vayiavdsi’-Mdhdtmya, the, translated 33 j0S. 

YanikS,vya = Yan = Ban 228 f. 

vanjuUf the twelfth iithi 178 

Yai'adSi, efficacy of bathing in the 76 

Y^rahamOla = Bai’amula 227 

Yai*akkal Temple, its dedication, 342 and n. : 

— a note on a festival at the 342 

varsha = ‘year^ frequently in Saka Dates... 153 
Yasanthayaji, a Brahman of Sriramapura on 
the Tamraparni, a hero of folktales ......138 f. 

YedanJ.i4yanapura, name of a village in a 

folktale 304 

Ydhichch^, a former name for the Khari 
River 40 

Y ej ayanti — Y anavS,si 78 

Yetal, an earth-spirit 277 :S. 


Yigraha, a king mentioned in an inscription 


in the Hai'sha Era 29 

Yigx'ahai'aja of Lohai’a, nephew of Didda 226 

Yija (Lightning), an air-spirit 249 


vijaya^^. 1396, 332 ;=S. 1456 current, 


332 ; — mistaken for vihrama 332 


vijayd, the seventh, Ww of bright half, 178; 


the eleventh 178 

Yijayanagara, kings of, date in Saka Era... 

148, 330 

Yijayesvara = Yijahror = Bijbihara ' 228 

mkrmiamistok&XLioY vijaya 332 


Yikrama Era Dates from Palm-leaf MSS. ... . 1 


Yikramacholapandiya-pnram = AlOr 146 

Yikramarka, a stoiy of the thx'one of 304 £. 

Yiki*amai*ka, a story of 306 

viknta =:S. 1478 expii*ed 331 

Yimalavati, a folktale about Lake.... 168 

Yinnagar Alvar of Puravari, a god 142 

Yii*a-Bal]ala, the Hoysala, a date of, no ted... 330 f. 
Yiresa, a Bi*ahman, a hero of the Yanavasi 
Legend 34 


YirOp^ksha of Yijayanagara, a date of, 

noted 331 f. 

viss, tlie Bui*mese weight, 203 ; = 

320 n.; =vissa 320 n. of gold in 1658 
A. D., 234; of silver as a statement of 

value 203 

vissa = viss 320 n. 

visva of dbnan, the term explained 170 

Yoi'ivadi'aka = Barodi'a 40 

vyaya = S. 1448 expix-ed 330 


Wakha, an ex^ideuiic spirit 249 

watei'-spmts „ 293 . 

toeekhoomen = candax'een 311 


weight, its value where there is a lump or 
bullion euxTency, 208 5 money reckoned by, 

207 ; valuation of money by, 204 ffi. ; 
valuation by, in Bui*ma in 1476 A. D., 210 ; 
money paid by, in ‘ Burm^ in 1782, 204 : 
‘weight’ synonymous with ‘money,’ 206; 

= money in the Jdiakas, 234; paying 
fines by, 206 ; weight of silver as a state- 
ment of pi*ice, 207 ; — ‘ basketfuls ’ of 
impees, 206 ; — * bushels ’ of rupees, 206 ; — 
a ‘mule-load’ of money (gold and silvex')-. 207 
weights, Oxuental bullion, system of enquii*y 
into, explained, 313 f . ; vastness of subject, 

313 : — Burmese, discussed in detail, 318 ; 
authorities on, 323 fE.; Hii’am Cox on, 328 ; 
Gi'awfurd on, 326 f. ; Alexander Hamilton 
on, 327 ; standai'd, Latter’s list, 319; Malcom 
on, 327 ; Stevens, 1776, on, 328 ; Symes on, 

328 ; Wilson on, 328 f . : — Buimese scale can 
he stated in texms of Indian scale, 325; has 
same origin as Indian scale, 325 ; denomi- 
nations, Burmese, concurrent systems of, 

320 fi. ; applied to Anglo-Indian money, 

320 : — current standards in Burma, have 
always diffiei’ed, 319 : — quaternax'y scale 
of mii explained, 320 ; decimal scale of nm 
\ explained, 820 : — Indian scale can be stated 
1 in terms of Burmese scale, 325 ; has same 


origin as Burmese scale, 325 : — ancient 
standard in India, of gold, 818 ; of silver, 

318; of coxxper 3I8 

wife, testing the, in folktales 339 

Wilson on Burmese weights 328 


354 


■witcli-triais, a note on 301 f. 

Tadavas of Dcvagin, date in Saka Era, 

147 : — of Senna, date in Saka Era 147 

Yaksha-tadige 330 

‘year,’ terms for, among the Western 
Ksliatrapas, 153 : = frequently mrsha in 
Saka Dates, 153 : — division of the, by 
monsoons, in the NieoLars, 269 f. 5 haE-, 
reckoning by, in the Nioobars, 269 E. 1 

names fox* the Saka, noted * 330 E. 

yogas in Inscriptions : — 

Harshana * 333 

Snkurman 333 

yolindaw = yongdh 260 

ymg:=:y6ngdb 260 

yondaiv ^ yCngdb 259 

yongdo, history of the word, 258 E. : — tho 
object of giving the derivatives of the 
Burmese word, 235 j final I present in 
derivatives of 245 
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